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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

Most  Pennsylvania  hunters  have  never  seen  a snowshoe  rabbit — 
varying  hare,  if  you  prefer,  or  even  Lepus  americanus — but  this 
interesting  creature  is  still  found  in  some  parts  of  our  northwoods, 
though  not  in  the  numbers  of  pre-logging  days.  Weighing  up  to  five 
pounds,  fitted  out  with  oversize  hindfeet  to  make  snow  travel  easy 
and,  in  winter,  white  fur  to  match  the  usual  ground-cover  color,  the 
snowshoe  is  a fine  game  animal  that  runs  well  anead  of  dogs  and  makes 


sporty  hunting.  Bagging  one  brings  a real  sense  of  accomplishment. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


Mostly  Malarkey 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  was  wrapped  up  the  other  day  and  the 
results  are  known  to  everyone.  Neither  the  campaigns  nor  the  results  were 
very  exciting.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  whole  thing  was  the 
pollsters’  continued  refusal  to  predict  a winner,  repeatedly  stating  the  election  was 
“too  close  to  call.  ” All  of  which  throws  more  fuel  on  the  growing  belief  that  many 
such  opinion  polls  are  mostly  malarkey.  Anyone  can  predict  an  obvious  winner — 
when  I was  a kid,  it  took  no  special  ability  to  know  that  FDR  was  going  to  whomp 
anyone  who  came  down  the  pike,  and  following  World  War  II  Eisenhower  was  ob- 
viously unbeatable — but  no  amateur  can  reliably  predict  the  outcome  of  a close 
election.  Nevertheless,  this  is  where  the  professionals,  the  self-proclaimed 
experts,  are  supposed  to  shine.  That’s  what  they’re  in  business  for,  to  assemble 
data  that  will,  when  interpreted  and  projected,  tell  us  what  we  don’t  yet  know. 
But  on  the  tough  ones,  they  chicken  out.  Could  it  be  because  they’re  dealing  with 
a situation  whose  true  results  quickly  become  public  knowledge  and  an  error 
would  be  both  embarrassing  and  costly? 

We  bring  this  up  because  many  polls  by  these  same  organizations  purportedly 
show  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  want  strict  gun  control,  the  kind  of  con- 
trol that  for  all  intents  and  purposes  amounts  to  registration  and  ultimately  confis- 
cation. Yet  during  the  recent  presidential  election,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
voted  on  a highly  publicized  state  referendum  which  would  have  prohibited 
private  ownership  of  handguns.  The  pollsters  and  the  anti-gun  politicians  loudly 
claimed  the  people  of  Massachusetts  wanted  such  gun  restrictions.  But  the  people 
rejected  the  proposition  by  nearly  a million  votes,  a ratio  of  some  three  to  one. 
This  was  in  the  home  state  of  Teddy  Kennedy,  a senator  so  anti-gun  that  he  makes 
the  late  Senator  Dodd  seem  like  an  NRA  member.  There’s  no  disputing  Ken- 
nedy’s popularity  in  his  home  state,  or  even  throughout  the  country,  and  there’s 
no  disputing  that  some  of  the  programs  he  espouses  are  highly  commendable.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  it’s  equally  indisputable  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  see  the 
gun-grab  group  in  a clearer  light  than  politicians  who  base  their  attitudes  on 
results  from  pollsters  who  use  leading  questions  to  tell  their  employers  of  the  mo- 
ment what  they  want  to  hear  rather  than  what  the  voters  actually  are  thinking.  The 
effect  is  that  such  polls  try  to  shape  public  opinion  rather  than  report  it. 

All  of  which  makes  us  suspect  not  only  the  validity  of  the  polls  but  also  the  ob- 
jectives of  those  who  employ  the  pollsters.  Their  oftstated  goal  of  life  saving 
doesn’t  hold  water.  Accidental  gun  deaths  equal  only  a tiny  fraction  of  automobile 
deaths,  for  instance,  yet  no  one  advocates  the  abolition  of  cars.  And  if  crime  con- 
trol is  their  objective,  they’re  going  at  it  in  a preposterous  way,  for  more  and  more 
police  experts  studying  the  question  are  coming  to  recognize,  as  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  E.  M.  Davis  does,  that  “The  proponents  of  gun  control  are  unable  to 
point  to  any  clear  evidence  that  indicates  gun  control  is  effective  in  preventing  or 
controlling  crime.  In  fact,  there  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  to  indicate  the  op- 
posite.” Davis  also  points  out  the  futility  of  gun  registration  by  citing  a 1968  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  which  says  a felon  cannot  be  forced  to  register  his  gun  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  violate  his  rights  regarding  self-incrimination  (Haynes  vs. 
U.S.  390,  U.S.  85).  This  is  another  point  the  gun-grabbers  never  mention — that 
under  their  proposals  you,  the  law-abiding  citizen,  would  have  to  register  your 
guns  but  the  convicted  criminal  would  not.  How  does  that  grab  you,  friend? — Bob 
Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  CAME  NEWS. 


HUNTERS  ARE  THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  Game  Commission.  Most  of  the  revenue  used  for 
the  Commission’s  multifaceted  activities — 61.7  percent — comes  directly  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses.  Over  one-and-a-half  million  licenses  (excluding  anterless  permits)  were 
issued  in  1975-76. 


P.G.C.  Annual  Report 

July  1, 1975— June  30, 1976 


At  the  direction  of  the  eight-member  Com- 
mission, the  Executive  Office  continues  to 
exercise  its  authority  over  policy  and  budget 
matters  and  to  pursue  its  wildlife  management 
prerogatives.  Besides  directing  the  activities  of 
the  various  administrative  divisions  headquar- 
tered in  Harrisburg,  the  office  coordinates  with 
the  six  field  divisions. 

Decisions  of  a policy,  management  or  regula- 
tory nature  are  made  in  concert  with  the  Com- 
mission and  after  careful  review  of  recom- 
mendations from  the  public,  staff  and  field  force. 
Social  as  well  as  biological  implications  are 
considered. 

The  importance  and  variety  of  these  deci- 
sions are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  many 
forms  of  wildlife  in  the  Commonwealth,  while  at 
the  same  time  maximizing  a wide  range  of  out- 
door recreational  pursuits. 

COMPTROLLER  S OFFICE 

This  office  continues  to  assure  the  proper  and 
legal  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds  as  part 
of  its  normal  daily  operations,  and  coordinates 
information  necessary  for  direction  in  manage- 
ment and  budget  areas. 

A major  accomplishment  of  this  section  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  was  the  implementa- 
tion and  establishment  of  advance  purchasing 


accounts  at  most  Game  Commission  field 
locations,  thereby  permitting  miscellaneous 
purchases  to  be  made  of  items  up  to  a $50 
maximum  when  not  available  from  a State 
contract  or  from  a State  warehouse.  A cash 
travel  advancement  account  also  was  initiated 
to  expedite  reimbursements  to  Game  Com- 
mission employees.  Both  these  procedures 
were  designed  for  cost  reduction  and  to  step  up 
processing  of  vendor  payments. 

A perpetual  inventory  system  was  set  up  for 
control  of  ammunition,  printed  materials  and 
clothing  items  at  the  new  central  warehouse  in 
Harrisburg.  A more  detailed  strengthening  of 
internal  control  and  collection  procedures  of 
revenues  was  initiated;  i.e.,  GAME  NEWS 
subscriptions  designating  1-,  2-,  and  3-year 
subscription  periods. 

Improved  automation  methods  are  still  being 
pursued  for  more  meaningful  and  timely  ac- 
counting cost  information  by  Game  Lands, 
areas,  and  counties. 

DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

This  Division  is  composed  of  the  following 
units;  Personnel,  Procurement,  Hunting  Li- 
censes, Data  Processing,  Internal  Stores,  and 
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Training.  The  Game  Commission  training 
school,  located  near  Brockway  in  Jefferson 
County,  also  is  part  of  the  Division  of  Adminis- 
tration. 

Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Office  develops  and  coor- 
dinates responsibilities  in  personnel  manage- 
ment for  statewide  operations  in  the  following 
areas:  classification  and  pay;  employe  benefits 
and  services;  labor  relations;  recruitment  and 
placement;  manpower  planning;  personnel 
transactions;  career  development;  affirmative 
action;  leave  administration  and  records;  and 
appropriate  training  in  the  aforementioned 
areas  for  all  work  units  located  centrally  and 
throughout  our  field  operations.  All  of  these 
responsibilities  must  be  coordinated  and  de- 
veloped in  conformity  with  agency  policy,  civil 
service  law,  personnel  rules  of  the  common- 
wealth and  several  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Our  current  operations  involve  ap- 
proximately 330  civil  service  employes,  280 
non-civil  service  permanent  employes,  and  ap- 
proximately 1 50  seasonal  employes  of  a tempo- 
rary nature. 

The  employe  benefits  section  includes  the 
State  Employes’  Retirement  Program;  hospi- 
talization insurance;  life  insurance;  annual,  sick 
and  personal  leave;  holidays;  blood  bank;  Im- 
mediate Relief  Association;  disability  leave  with 
pay;  paid  prescription  and  vision  care;  25-Year 
Club,  and  several  voluntary  payroll  deduction 
programs  such  as  savings  bonds,  Credit  Union 
and  United  Fund. 

Personnel  transactions  involving  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  separations  and  all  other 
matters  involving  employe  changes  are  in  a total 
computerization  program.  The  Personnel  Office 
inputs  all  personnel  transactions/changes  to  the 
Central  Management  Information  Systems  com- 
puter via  a Uniscope  terminal  located  in  our  of- 
fice. The  Game  Commission  was  a pioneer  in 
this  program  which  is  now  utilized  throughout 
state  government. 

Labor  relations  responsibilities  are  very  com- 
prehensive, involving  approximately  ten  dif- 
ferent employe  unit  agreements  with  the  result- 
ing contract  applications  and  interpretations 
emanating  from  this  office.  Our  labor  relations 
responsibilities  also  include  negotiations, 
management  training,  handling  of  grievances 
and  aroitration. 

The  Personnel  Office  also  develops  and 
provides  training  for  Division  Chiefs,  Division 
Supervisors,  Game  Farm  Superintendents  and 
other  management  staff  in  all  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned areas  so  as  to  develop  a uniform  and 
understandable  total  personnel  program. 

Procurement  Section 

The  Procurement  Section  purchases  ma- 
terials, supplies,  equipment  and  printing  for  dis- 
trict offices,  game  farms  and  other  installations, 
as  well  as  for  the  Harrisburg  office.  The  rising 
cost  and  scarcity  of  many  commodities  and 
services  represent  some  of  the  Commission’s 
gravest  concerns.  For  example,  Commonwealth 
gasoline  prices  rose  from  1 2 cents  per  gallon  in 
1972  to  42  cents  per  gallon  in  1976.  All 
purchases  must  be  in  accord  with  Common- 
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wealth  procedures  as  developed  and  regulated 
by  the  Department  of  General  Services. 

Hunting  License  Section 

This  unit  appoints  and  supervises  ap- 
proximately 1600  issuing  agents.  The  unit  also 
supervises  the  issuance  of  various  types  of 
hunting  licenses  by  county  treasurers.  Monthly 
reports  are  received  and  audited,  and  revenue 
is  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund  by  way  of  the 
State  Treasurer.  The  Hunting  License  Section 
makes  sure  agents  remit  funds  due  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  that  licenses  allotted  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  a bond  security. 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  the  appointment 
and  supervision  of  approximately  1600  issuing 
agents  and  the  county  treasurers  in  issuing  the 
various  type  of  hunting  licenses — adult  ($8.25), 
junior  ($5.25),  senior  ($5.25),  nonresident  and 
alien  ($40.35),  archery  ($2.20),  antlerless  deer 
($3.35),  muzzleloader  deer  ($3.25).  Antlerless 
deer  licenses  are  issued  only  by  county 
treasurers.  The  muzzleloader  deer  licenses  are 
issued  only  by  the  County  Treasurers  and  the 
Game  Commission  Offices.  Nonresident  special 
three-day  regulated  shooting  grounds  licenses 
($3.15)  are  issued  by  licensed  operators  of 
these  shooting  grounds  and  the  Hunting 
License  Section,  Harrisburg. 

Our  Harrisburg  License  Unit  issues  licenses 
by  mail  only.  Many  nonresidents  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  service,  as  do  an  increasing 
number  of  residents.  Selected  agencies  at  key 
locations  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  have  been 
appointed  and  continued  as  a service  and  con- 
venience to  out-of-state  hunters. 

The  nonresident  trapping  license  ($40)  is 

COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  abound  in 
Game  Commission  work.  Here,  biologist  Bill 
Shope  (uniform)  checks  harvest  figures  with 
Hank  McCauley  as  Kring  Hess  readies  more 
data  cards. 
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A RECENT  IN-SERVICE  training  session 
with  division  information  officers  was  part  of 
the  continuing  education  program. 


issued  only  by  our  Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
in  Harrisburg. 

All  categories  of  licenses  sold  for  the  1 975-76 
hunting  license  year  indicate  an  increase  in 
sales  over  the  previous  year.  Approximately 
1 ,500,737  licenses  of  all  types  (excluding  antler- 
less deer)  were  sold  in  the  1975-76  license 
year. 

Data  Processing 

Practically  every  segment  of  Game  Com- 
mission work  is  condensed  through  data  com- 
puterization. The  Data  Processing  Section 
works  with  the  budget  payrolls,  state  and  fed- 
eral accounting  requirements,  land  records  and 
game  management.  Big  game  harvest  report 
cards  are  now  sorted  by  computer,  eliminating 
the  need  for  temporary  employes  to  do  this 
work.  Data  from  the  harvest  report  cards  are 
vital  to  future  deer  management  recommenda- 
tions. 


formation  and  education  and  land  management 
programs.  During  the  late  summer  of  1975,  a 
one-week  statewide  training  conference  was 
held  at  Penn  State  for  approximately  300  em- 
ployes. 

Field  Administration 

Some  administrative  tasks  are  delegated  to 
the  six  field  division  offices;  however,  primary 
administrative  policy  lies  with  Harrisburg.  This 
insures  uniform  implementation  of  all  Game 
Commission  and  Commonwealth  directives  and 
policies. 


DIVISION  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Field  research  involving  game  animals  and 
subsequent  recommendations  regarding  man- 
agement, plus  the  propagation  of  ring-necked 
pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  and  wild  ducks,  are  the 
important  functions  of  the  Division  of  Game 
Management. 

The  trapping  and  transfer  of  wild  game,  along 
with  the  purchase  of  game  for  release  and  the 
development  of  stocking  schedules  for  farm- 
produced  game,  is  coordinated  by  this  division. 

Game  biologists  assigned  to  field  research 
studies  are  obligated  to  produce  annual  reports 
of  their  activities  and  findings. 

Approximately  one  hundred  letters  per  month 
are  answered;  in  addition,  many  times  that 
number  of  internal  written  communications  are 
produced. 

Propagation  Section 

Wild  turkeys,  ring-necked  pheasants,  and 
wild  ducks  are  raised  at  six  state  game  farms. 

Game  released  during  the  fiscal  year  was: 


interna!  Stores 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
ready  supply  of  clerical  supplies,  paper  ma- 
terials, and  Commonwealth  forms  used 
throughout  the  agency,  plus  duplicating  and 
mailing  services  within  the  agency.  Messenger 
and  warehouse  responsibilities  also  fall  witnin 
this  unit. 

Training 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
presently  conducting  examinations  for  our  1 7th 
Class  of  Game  Conservation  Officer  Trainees. 
Approximately  twenty-five  persons  will  start 
formal  training  for  this  class  of  future  game  pro- 
tectors/land  managers  in  July,  1977,  at  our 
training  school  located  near  Brockway.  Gradua- 
tion is  scheduled  for  June,  1 978. 

Comprehensive  in-service  and  out-service 
training  is  provided  for  all  permanent  employes 
through  college  and  university  courses  related 
to  job  responsibilities  along  with  meaningful 
internal  workshops  and  seminars.  In  the  past 
year,  approximately  90  employes  participated  in 
these  formal  training  courses,  and  statewide 
training  workshops  were  conducted  for  all  em- 
ployes involved  with  our  law  enforcement,  in- 


WILD PHEASANT  POPULATIONS  are  sup- 
plemented by  ringnecks  raised  at  the  Com- 
mission’s Game  Farms.  In  1975-76,  168,198 
of  these  birds  were  stocked.  Another  39,474 
chicks  were  given  to  sportsmen  to  be  raised 
and  released. 
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BIOLOGIST  STEVE  LISCINSKY  pries  open  a 
frozen  deer  jaw  and  ages  buck  by  estimating 
tooth  eruption  and  wear.  Checking  age  and 
sex  of  the  deer  kill  gives  information  on  herd 
status  needed  for  management  decisions. 


increase  a rabbit  population  is  underway. 

Deer  Study— The  size  of  the  deer  herd  in 
each  county  was  determined,  as  it  is  annually, 
by  gathering  physical  data  from  the  deer 
throughout  the  year. 

A study  of  the  short-  and  long-range  effects  of 
forest  defoliation  caused  by  insects  on  deer, 
other  wildlife,  and  plant  succession  was  in  its 
fourth  year  in  1 976.  Thus  far,  it  has  definitely 
benefitted  deer  and  rabbits.  In  the  future,  grouse 
cover  and  other  wildlife  habitat  should  develop. 

Check  Stations — Seven  deer  and  twenty 
bear  check  stations  again  were  in  operation. 
These  check  stations  are  required  to  continue 
the  proper  management  of  these  big  game 
populations.  Under-  and  over-harvests  can  be 
avoided  when  sex,  age,  and  other  physical  data 
are  gathered  and  evaluated  annually. 

Bear  Study — Six  biologists  expended  1925 
man  hours  to  trap  and  mark  64  black  bears. 

A system  and  equipment  for  examining  every 
bear  recovered  have  been  set  up.  The  program 
is  functioning  well. 

The  annual  data  collected  and  evaluated 
have  provided  the  assurance  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a hunter  harvest  season. 


Fall  1975 

Pheasants 

(Farm 168,198) 

(Chick  Program  39,474) 

207,672 

Turkeys 6,424 

Mallards  0 


Spring  1976 


Pheasants 800 

Turkeys 579 

Mallards  11 ,237 


Totals 

Pheasants 

Turkeys 

Mallards  

Rabbits  


208,472 
7,003 
1 1 ,237 
3,099 


The  rabbits  were  trapped  by  cooperative 
sportsmen  or  citizens  anxious  to  reduce 
damage  to  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 

Day-old  pheasant  chicks  are  provided  to 
sportsmen  and  farmers  with  proper  facilities  to 
be  raised  to  1 2 weeks  of  age  for  release  into  the 
wild.  In  1976,  42,065  pheasants  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  cooperative  pheasant  chick 
program. 

Research  Section 

Turkey  Study — Hunting  season  harvests, 
seasonal  activity,  and  movement  patterns  were 
monitored  on  several  turkey  study  units. 

A study  to  evaluate  spring  seeps  and  forest 
openings  was  continued. 

Rabbit  Study — Prebreeding  and  prehunting 
season  population  levels  were  ascertained  on 
four  study  units  by  live  trapping  and  marking 
rabbits. 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  minimum 
cover  improvement  that  is  necessary  to 


DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Division  of  Land  Management  has  many 
functions  relating  to  the  Game  Commission's 
ownership  of  real  estate  and  to  those  programs 
involving  several  categories  of  leased  lands. 

Our  real  estate  section  must  examine  tracts 
being  offered  for  sale  and  seek  others  which 
may  be  available,  selecting  for  possible 
purchase  those  considered  desirable  to  the 
continued  success  of  our  wildlife  management 
program.  Of  particular  concern  are  those  lands 
adjacent  to  existing  Game  Lands  and  certain  in- 
terior tracts  which,  if  acquired,  would  enhance 
existing  management  potential. 

Through  an  aggressive  acquisition  program, 
261  separate  units,  varying  in  size  from  88  to 
39,120  acres,  are  now  available  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  to  those  seeking  recreation  in 
the  out-of-doors. 

Acquiring  public  access  to  private  lands  in 
recent  years  has  become  a high  priority  function 
of  this  division  also.  State  Game  Lands  cannot 
accommodate  all  Keystone  State  sport  hunting 
enthusiasts.  Our  Cooperative  Farm  and  Forest 
Game  Programs  are  successful  not  only  be- 
cause of  our  efforts  but  also  because  of  the 
generosity  and  good  will  of  citizen  landowners. 

Coordinated  effort  by  a Planning  and  De- 
velopment Section,  a Forestry  Section,  a 
Federal-State  Coordinating  Section,  and  an 
Engineering  and  Minerals  Section,  in  addition  to 
those  responsible  for  land  acquisition  and  public 
access  mentioned  above,  is  continually  meshed 
to  bring  about  an  orderly  and  progressive 
management  of  these  scattered  resources.  Our 
management  objectives  provide  primarily  for 
benefits  to  wildlife  and  for  outdoor  recreation  in 
the  form  of  sport  hunting.  A secondary  objective 
is  to  provide  open  space  where  other  compati- 
ble recreational  activities  may  be  pursued  and 
enjoyed  by  others. 

Waterfowl  management  is  also  a responsi- 
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bility  of  the  division,  with  direct  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  certain  high-use  special 
areas  such  as  Pymatuning  and  Middlecreek, 
both  developed  for  controlled  waterfowl  shoot- 
ing but  offering  to  the  visiting  outdoor  or  wildlife 
observation  enthusiast  much  more  than  this. 
These  two  areas  offer  unique  opportunities  to 
see  wildlife  and  migrating  waterfowl  in  a natural 
environment,  along  with  educational  displays 
which  demonstrate  the  Game  Commission’s 
concern  for  conservation  awareness. 

This  division  also  reflects  the  Game  Com- 
mission's concern  for  the  perpetuation  of  non- 
game species.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
but  little  said  or  recorded  in  years  gone  by  about 
this  conservation  endeavor. 

Several  management  techniques  employed 
for  game  species  have  been  equally  beneficial 
to  others,  particularly  those  song  and  in- 
sectivorous birds  which  add  a measure  of 
quality  and  charm  to  our  lives. 

We  feel  an  obligation  to  continue  manage- 
ment techniques  complementary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  non-game  wildlife  and  to  search  for 
and  employ  new  procedures  beneficial  to  their 
continued  well  being. 

Recorded,  as  follows,  in  greater  detail  are  the 
major  accomplishments  of  the  Land  Manage- 
ment Division. 

Federal  Aid 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  its 
continuing  effort  to  provide  an  aggressive  and 
imaginative  wildlife  management  program,  was 
again  an  active  participant  in  Federal  assistance 
programs.  These  programs  concerned  plan- 
ning, acquisition  of  additional  State  Game  Land 
acreage,  wildlife  habitat  improvement  on  both 
public  and  leased  private  land  and  the  restora- 
tion of  flood-damaged  facilities. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion received  $1 ,797,287  in  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  for  use  in  wildlife  restoration.  This  is  a 
reimbursable  fund  in  which  we  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  for 

STATE  GAME  LANDS  benefit  a wide  variety 
of  users.  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  6724  addi- 
tional acres  were  purchased  with  hunters’ 
money,  for  a total  of  1 ,1 55,909  acres. 


certain  approved  projects.  Most  of  this  money 
was  used  by  the  Division  of  Land  Management 
for  habitat  improvement  and  public  access  on 
State  Game  Lands,  Cooperative  Farm  Game 
Projects,  other  leased  private  lands,  and  other 
publicly  owned  areas.  Program  income,  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  wood  products,  sur- 
plus grain  and  the  sale  of  minerals  from 
Pittman-Robertson  funded  projects  must  be 
added  to  the  funds  received  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  enhance  the  federally 
assisted  programs.  During  the  past  year, 
$1,027,662  in  program  income  was  added  to 
the  restoration  and  development  project,  once 
again  making  this  effort  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission the  largest  Pittman-Robertson  funded 
project  in  the  nation. 

The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  funded 
$41 7,408  on  a 50-50  cost-share  basis  for  the 
purchase  of  5,902.79  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  in  Bedford,  Butler,  Dauphin,  Erie, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson  and 
Northumberland  Counties. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  $82,805.66  was 
received  from  the  Federal  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  as  the  final  reimbursement  pay- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  facilities  damaged  by 
Hurricane  Agnes.  In  addition,  $30,861  was 
received  from  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration  as  part  payment  for  restoration  of 
facilities  damaged  by  Hurricane  Eloise  in  Sep- 
tember 1975. 

Highway  Impact  Review 

The  1969  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  all  federally 
funded  highway  construction  projects  be  re- 
viewed by  the  conservation  and  environmental 
protection  agencies  in  each  state.  Review  ef- 
forts are  aimed  at  identifying  and  reducing  as  far 
as  possible  any  adverse  construction  impacts 
on  the  natural  environment.  Since  each  mile  of 
new  highway  construction  can  require  up  to  50 
acres  or  more  of  right-of-way,  each  construction 
project  represents  a potential  major  impact  on 
the  Commonwealth’s  remaining  open  lands  and 
wildlife  habitat. 

The  proper  location  of  highway  routes,  to 
minimize  loss  of  existing  wildlife  habitat  and 
reduce  road  kills,  remains  one  of  the  primary 

goals  of  the  Commission’s  review  program. 

inder  present  federal  guidelines,  each  state’s 
transportation  department  must  submit  a 
construction  proposal  consisting  of  several  al- 
ternate routes  for  each  section  of  new  highway 
to  be  constructed.  The  Commission’s  research 
and  land  management  staffs  make  a field 
evaluation  of  each  route  and  make  recom- 
mendations based  on  their  findings. 

This  effort  has  resulted  in  the  preservation 
of  unique  habitat  areas,  including  bear  denning 
areas  and  wintering  and  nesting  grounds  for 
both  game  and  non-game  species.  In  addition, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Lands  have  been  pre- 
served from  unnecessary  highway  encroach- 
ments. 

Land  Acquisition 

During  the  fiscal  year  1975-1976,  notwith- 
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standing  escalating  land  costs,  an  additional 
6,724.48  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were 
purchased  and  ownership  conveyed  to  the 
Game  Commission  in  twenty  counties.  These 
lands,  purchased  with  Game  Fund  monies,  cost 
$795,980.67.  Lands  purchased  with  Game 
Fund  monies  since  tne  inception  of  the  ac- 
quisition program  in  1920  now  stands  at 
1,155,909.135  acres.  In  addition,  18,609.375 
acres  were  purchased  with  Project  70  funds 
during  the  years  1965  to  1976.  During  the  fiscal 
year,  an  additional  $874,530.22  was  en- 
cumbered for  purchase  contracts  that  had  been 
accepted  but  not  yet  consummated.  At  present, 
indentures,  interior  holdings  and  public  ac- 
cesses are  being  purchased  wherever  possible 
to  create  more  efticient  management  units. 

Survey  and  Drafting  Section 

The  Commission  employs  five  full-time 
survey  crews.  Each  crew  is  made  up  of  one 
party  chief,  one  instrument  operator,  and  two 
brush  cutters.  The  crews  perform  boundary  line 
surveys  for  all  land  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  they  survey  lost  and 
disputed  boundary  lines,  re-survey  existing 
Game  Lands,  and  make  topographical  surveys. 
Five  draftsmen  are  also  employed  to  provide  the 
mapping  work  and  produce  the  various  maps 
needed  in  the  acquisition  and  land  management 
programs. 

Payments  In  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Payments  are  made  to  local  government 
bodies  in  lieu  of  taxes,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
cents  per  acre.  Contrary  to  often  expressed 
public  opinion,  land  owned  by  the  Commission 
is  not  free  from  all  obligations. 

During  the  past  year,  $94,175.20  was  paid  to 
the  various  counties,  $94,175.24  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  $47,087.61  to  township  road  super- 
visors for  a total  of  $235,438.05. 

Management  and  Development 

We  have  made  significant  progress  in  the 
past  year  toward  attaining  our  goal  of  a 
management  plan  for  each  acre  of  State  Game 
Lands.  The  plans,  which  are  based  on  soil  ca- 
pabilities, will  enable  us  to  better  utilize  our  men, 
money  and  materials  in  improving  wildlife 
habitat. 

At  this  time,  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  we  have  completed  837  of  a 
total  of  1039  compartments  on  the  Game 
Lands.  This  means  that  we  now  have  81 
percent  of  the  plans  completed.  Our  goal  is  to 
have  1 00  percent  by  June,  1 977. 

The  use  of  these  plans,  with  their  attendant 
cropland  recommendations,  has  assisted  us  in 
enlarging  our  sharecropping  activities.  We  now 
have  242  individuals  cultivating  1 6,285  acres  on 
90  Game  Lands  and  eight  other  areas  that  are 
under  lease  to  the  Game  Commission.  There 
were  51 95  acres  planted  to  corn  and  3061  acres 
planted  to  various  small  grains.  The  Game 
Commission  s share  of  the  harvest  consisted  of 
more  than  400  acres  Of  grain  left  standing  for 
wildlife,  plus  38,603  bushels  of  corn  and  18,168 
bushels  of  small  grains  received,  which  were 
used  on  our  Game  Farms,  fed  to  wildlife  or  sold 
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GAME  COMMISSION  lawyers  and  land 
management  staffers  discuss  land  acquisi- 
tion technicalities. 


through  competitive  bids  with  the  money  de- 
posited in  the  Game  Fund. 

In  addition  to  providing  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  at  no  cost  to  the  Commission,  a most 
worthwhile  result  of  this  program  is  that  it  en- 
ables Commission  employees,  operating  under 
manpower  and  budgetary  constraints,  to 
concentrate  on  the  smaller,  more  remote  food 
strips  to  improve  habitat  conditions  for  wildlife. 

In  the  past  year,  Commission  employees 
planted  1974  acres  of  grain  which  were  left 
standing  for  wildlife.  They  also  maintained, 
through  liming,  fertilizing  and/or  mowing,  24,548 
acres  of  food  strips.  These  figures  are 
substantially  above  those  of  past  years. 

In  addition,  more  than  25  miles  of  access 
roads  and  trails  were  improved  and  93  new 
parking  lots  were  provided  for  hunter  use.  Five 
new  waterfowl  ponds  and  20  potholes  were 
constructed.  Our  maintenance  program  in- 
cluded work  on  2862  miles  of  roads,  310  miles 
of  hunter  access  trails,  1739  parking  lots,  58 
bridges,  282  ponds,  1888  nesting  devices  and 
1 858  miles  of  boundary  lines. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  Howard  Nursery  provided  4,019,735  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings  for  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ments on  State  Game  Lands  and  other  public 
and  private  lands  open  to  public  hunting.  The 
nursery  reduced  its  production  of  multiflora  rose 
by  50  percent  due  to  the  concern  expressed  by 
some  landowners  as  to  the  undesirable  charac- 
teristic of  the  rose  when  spread  by  birds  into 
unwanted  areas  such  as  pastures.  A further 
evaluation  of  the  need  for  continued  production 
of  this  plant  is  being  undertaken  at  the  present 
time. 

We  are  continuing  our  cooperative  efforts  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  their  plant  ma- 
terials center  to  find  new  plants  and  methods  of 
propagating  native  plants  to  further  enhance 
wildlife  habitat.  In  this  endeavor,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  can  eventually  find  a desirable  substitute  to 
replace  the  multiflora  rose. 

Forestry  Section 

Game  Commission  foresters  and  technicians 
collected  field  data  on  and  prepared  forest 
wildlife  management  plans  for  22  Game  Land 
tracts  involving  186,224  acres.  They  also 
planned  and  administered  commercial  timber 
sales  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  on  5107 
acres.  These  sales  returned  to  the  Commission 
$863,445.28,  an  increase  of  over  $205,000  over 
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last  year.  In  addition,  1000  acres  of  timberland 
were  selectively  marked  on  eight  Game  Lands 
for  improvement  cutting  under  Project  500.  An 
additional  550  acres  were  selectively  marked  on 
various  Game  Lands  for  improvement  cutting  by 
Food  and  Cover  employees.  These  cutting 
operations,  both  commercial  and  non-com- 
mercial, improved  wildlife  habitat  by  opening  the 
forest  canopy  and  permitting  sunlight  to  enter, 
thereby  enabling  sprout  growth  and  seedling 
regeneration  to  increase  and  provide  more 
wildlife  food  and  cover. 

Cutting  programs  are  now  underway  on 
Game  Lands  in  northwestern  and  northcentral 
Pennsylvania  to  improve  grouse  habitat.  Other 
cuttings  are  underway  or  have  recently  been 
completed  on  other  tracts  in  southwestern, 
southcentral  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
These  areas  have  supported  sufficient  tree 
growth  in  most  instances  so  that  cutting  could 
be  accomplished  by  sale  to  commercial  opera- 
tors. 

A total  of  1 024  acres  on  1 2 Game  Lands  are 
currently  being  managed  specifically  to  improve 
grouse  habitat  under  this  new  program.  We  plan 
to  examine  other  sites  which  may  qualify  for 
such  treatment  and  gradually  expand  the  pro- 
gram. 

Right-of-way  Administration 
and  Licensing 

Section  906  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  to  private  business,  industry,  and  municipal 
and  other  governmental  agencies  in  recognition 
of  public  needs  for  power  and  pipeline  facilities, 
communication  towers,  etc.  Each  right-of-way 
application  is  evaluated  to  identify  any  possible 
adverse  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  or  on-going 
land  management  programs  before  it  is  ap- 


HIKERS  SET  OFF  from  Visitors  Center  at 
Middle  Creek  Waterfowl  Management  Area. 


proved.  Electric  transmission  and  gas  and  oil 
pipelines  represent  the  majority  of  present  right- 
of-way  licenses  affecting  Game  Lands.  The 
licensed  companies  must  maintain  their  rights- 
of-way  in  an  approved  food  and  cover  condi- 
tion, and  many  are  reseeded  on  a regular  ba- 
sis. Revenues  from  right-of-way  fees  totalled 
$147,251  last  year. 

Recent  innovations  in  right-of-way  main- 
tenance developed  with  the  cooperation  of 
electric  utilities  have  resulted  in  improved 
wildlife  cover.  Desirable  shrub  species  and  her- 
baceous cover  are  maintained  through  selec- 
tive, closely  supervised  basal  spraying. 

Minerals  Section 

Recovery  of  minerals  from  Game  Lands 
is  a legitimate  secondary  use  as  provided  for  in 
the  Game  Law.  Projects  are  carefully  reviewed 
to  select  only  those  which  fit  a minimum 
disturbance-maximum  recovery  formula.  The 
bulk  of  the  lands  leased  are  for  recovery  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  This  leased  acreage  remains 
open  to  public  use  and  the  operating  companies 
are  under  strict  contractual  agreement  to  main- 
tain any  well  sites,  pipelines,  etc.,  in  an  ap- 
proved food  and  cover  condition. 

Revenue  derived  from  the  lease  and  sale  of 
minerals,  oil  and  gas  amounted  to  $157,956  for 
fiscal  year  1975-76.  There  was  a substantial 
reduction  in  oil  and  gas  leasing  activities 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past 
year,  as  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  receive  a single  nomination  to 
offer  lands  for  lease.  As  the  federal  government 
begins  to  deregulate  the  price  of  interstate  sales 
of  oil  and  natural  gas,  leasing  and  drilling 
activities  are  expected  to  trend  upwards  again. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  coal  re- 
covery, the  Commission  has  begun  reviewing 
the  possibility  of  exchanging  deep  mine  coal 
reserves  for  useful  and  desirable  surface  lands 
which  can  be  added  directly  to  the  Game  Lands 
system.  This  new  approach  may  be  valuable  in 
acquiring  lands  otherwise  out  of  reach  of  the 
Commission  s acquisition  program. 

The  Commission  also  entertains  proposals 
for  surface  mining  on  Game  Land  acreage  in 
specific  cases,  where  previously  mined  and 
abandoned  areas  will  be  reclaimed  as  a result  of 
the  search  for  new  coal.  As  in  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing, each  project  is  carried  out  under  a strict 
contractual  agreement  requiring  reclamation  to 
Commission  standards. 

Project  500 

Project  500  funds,  in  the  amount  of 
$1,516,680,  were  expended  or  committed  for 
development  projects  on  Commission-owned 
lands  during  this  fiscal  year.  The  projects  in- 
cluded development  or  improvement  of  public 
access  facilities  and  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ments. 

Five  construction  contracts,  totaling 
$315,947,  were  awarded  during  the  fiscal  year. 
These  included  road,  parking  areas  and  access 
development  on  the  Glades  Waterfowl  Area, 
State  Game  Lands  95;  construction  of  a control 
structure  on  Creveling  Lake,  State  Game  Lands 
57;  and  the  construction  of  a boat  launching 
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APPROXIMATELY  TWO  MILLION  ACRES  of  private  farmland  are  open  to  Pennsylvania 
hunters  through  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Project.  Additional  millions  are  available 
through  Forest-Game  and  Safety  Zone  programs. 


ramp  with  parking  area  at  the  H.  L.  Buchannan 
Waterfowl  Area,  State  Game  Lands  213. 

Cooperative  Farm  Game  Projects 

Currently,  177  Farm  Game  Projects  are  ac- 
tive in  57  counties  in  this  our  oldest  and  most 
successful  public  access  program.  A total  of 
16,619  cooperators  offer  over  1,982,000  acres 
to  public  hunting  through  this  program. 

Farm  Game,  through  the  generous  coopera- 
tion of  private  landowners,  furnishes  the  habitat 
for  sport  hunting  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the 
state  where  publicly  owned  land  is  limited. 

The  Game  Commission  offers  protection  to 
cooperators  in  this  program  through  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  Safety  Zones  around  build- 
ings and  additional  law  enforcement  patrols  dur- 
ing the  busy  hunting  seasons.  Land  Manage- 
ment personnel  made  over  37,000  landowner 
contacts,  distributed  almost  1,400,000  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  to  cooperators,  and  imple- 
mented 557  acres  of  woodland  border  cuttings 
to  improve  wildlife  food  and  cover  on  Farm 
Game  Projects  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Safety  Zone  Program 

The  Safety  Zone  Program  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  Game  Commission’s  efforts  to  keep 
more  private  lands  open  to  public  hunting.  This 
program,  administered  at  the  local  level  by  dis- 
trict game  protectors  with  help  from  deputies 
and  local  sportsmen,  again  showed  an  in- 
crease in  both  acreage  and  cooperators  last 
year.  We  now  have  11,024  cooperators  with 
over  1 ,976,000  acres  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Forest  Game  Cooperative  Program 

The  Forest  Game  Cooperative  Program, 
initiated  in  1971  to  improve  sportsmen- 
landowner  relationships  in  the  more  heavily 
forested  areas  of  the  state,  has  flourished  since 
its  inception  and  now  has  18  large  landowner 
cooperators.  With  over  514,000  acres  enrolled, 
this  program  is  providing  a long-needed  link 
between  the  larger  landowners — some  in  forest 
industries,  others  in  local  government  or  private 
holdings — and  the  Game  Commission  in  under- 
standing the  problems  connected  with  the 
administration  of  such  areas. 


Under  this  program,  the  landowner  and  the 
Game  Commission  have  joined  hands  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  more  privately  owned  land  available 
for  public  hunting.  The  Game  Commission 
provides  more  protection  to  program  lands  to 
reduce  damage  to  roads,  trees  and  other 
property  and  tries  to  eliminate  littering  and 
vandalism. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Game  Law  enforcement  continues  to  require 
more  skills  and  knowledge  to  keep  pace  with 
modern  trends.  Game  Law  enforcement  officers 
must  have  the  same  knowledge  of  legal  pro- 
cedure as  any  other  law  enforcement  officer. 
They  must  also  have  knowledge  of  the  Game 
Law  and  Game  Commission  rules,  regulations 
and  policies.  They  also  must  have  expert 
knowledge  of  wildlife  and  its  environment. 
Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  training  of- 
ficers during  the  1 975-76  fiscal  year.  Two  three- 
day  law  enforcement  workshops  were  held,  and 
all  salaried  officers  attended  at  least  one  of 
these.  All  phases  of  Game  Law  enforcement 
and  related  subjects  were  discussed. 

The  Game  Commission  goal  regarding  law 
enforcement  is  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable degree  of  compliance  with  all  game 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  wildlife, 
safety,  protection  of  people  and  property  and 
the  hunting  license.  Our  goal  is  to  accomplish 
this  with  a fair,  impartial  application  of  the  law  to 
all  people. 

The  District  Game  Protector  is  the  center  of 
game  law  enforcement  activity  within  his  district. 
We  operated  this  past  year  with  a large  number 
of  vacancies  in  our  135  districts.  This  necessi- 
tated many  Game  Protectors  taking  over  game 
law  enforcement  and  other  activities  in  areas 
other  than  their  own.  The  graduation  of  25  men 
from  the  sixteenth  class  of  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  in  late  June  filled  the 
vacancies.  However,  this  is  only  a temporary 
situation  as  retirements  and  promotions  will 
soon  create  more  vacancies  in  this  most  im- 
portant position  of  District  Game  Protector. 

There  were  11,013  prosecutions  completed 
during  the  fiscal  year.  This  resulted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  $498,572  in  penalties.  More  than  97 
percent  of  the  prosecutions  were  successful. 
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FRED  WEIGELT,  Wayne  Co.  DGP,  checks 
size  of  trap  to  make  sure  it’s  within  legal 
limits. 


The  hunting  privileges  of  1361  persons  were  re- 
voked as  a result  of  these  prosecutions  and  due 
to  careless  acts  which  resulted  in  hunting  ac- 
cidents. 

The  Harrisburg  Law  Enforcement  staff 
assisted  in  the  training  of  the  student  officers  at 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  Sub- 
jects included  were  law  enforcement  pro- 
cedures and  policies,  legal  procedures,  game 
law,  firearms  training,  deputy  program,  special 
permits,  hunting  accidents,  deer  disposal,  uni- 
form regulations,  game  damage,  and  others. 
Field  and  Division  Office  personnel  assisted 
with  much  of  the  training  related  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  related  subjects.  First-hand  practical 
training  in  law  enforcement  was  accomplished 
by  extended  field  training  tours  with  different 
Game  Protectors  during  the  busy  pre-season 
and  hunting  season. 

Special  Permits 

There  were  2893  special  permits  issued  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  does  not  include  235  bird 
banding  and  certain  special  use  permits.  Each 
permit  requires  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
Game  Protector  as  well  as  Division  Office 
personnel  and  at  least  filing  in  Harrisburg.  The 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  permits 
does  not  compensate  for  the  costs  involved. 

Sixty-nine  persons  took  the  taxidermy  exami- 
nation at  the  Southcentral  Division  Office  on 
June  22  and  23.  Forty  successfully  passed  the 
examination  while  29  were  found  to  need  more 
experience  to  do  taxidermy  work  for  the  public. 
This  was  the  largest  number  of  applicants  that 
we  have  ever  had  and  reflects  a general  interest 
in  taxidermy  which  has  continually  increased  for 
the  past  five  years. 
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Federal  adoption  of  falconry  regulations 
resulted  in  our  law  not  complying  with  Federal 
standards.  The  passage  of  Act  926  gives  the 
Game  Commission  the  right  to  adopt  regula- 
tions affecting  special  permits.  We  now  have 
authority  to  adopt  rules  which  will  be  similar  to 
the  Federal  falconry  rules. 

Wildlife  Damage  Complaints 

A record  29,914  deer  were  killed  on  Pennsyl- 
vania highways  this  past  year.  Most  of  these 
deer-vehicle  collisions  resulted  in  some  damage 
to  the  vehicle.  These  deer  had  to  be  removed 
and  disposed  of  by  Game  Commission  person- 
nel. If  the  disposal  of  these  deer  averaged  two 
hours  each,  this  would  total  nearly  60,000 
hours,  or  enough  time  to  keep  30  persons  busy 
for  one  whole  year.  This  is  a time  consuming 
and  costly  operation  which  will  become  more 
expensive  as  we  improve  disposal  methods  to 
comply  with  standards  set  for  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  by  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources. 

In  addition  to  the  vehicle  damage,  there  were 
widespread  complaints  of  deer  damage  to  or- 
chards and  other  crops.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion furnished  80  rolls  of  wire  fencing  and 
119  pounds  of  staples  to  construct  deer-proof 
fences. 

The  Game  Commission  paid  $7,480.48  to 
settle  72  legitimate  claims  for  damage  done  by 
bear  to  livestock,  bees  and  bee  keeping  equip- 
ment. Additional  costs  were  involved  in  the  time 
necessary  to  investigate  the  claims  and  in  live 
trapping  nuisance  bears  and  transporting  them 
into  remote  areas  for  release.  Bear  damage 
claims  were  paid  in  21  counties,  with  11  being 
paid  in  Wayne  County  and  10  in  Clearfield.  In 
addition,  we  have  47  additional  legitimate 
claims  which  total  $5,059.29  that  will  be  paid  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  We  are  assured  that  legisla- 
tion soon  will  be  enacted  to  increase  the  $7,500 
that  we  currently  are  permitted  to  pay  yearly  to  a 
more  realistic  figure.  This  amount  has  not  been 
increased  since  1968.  Inflation  rather  than  an 
increase  in  claims  has  made  the  $7,500  inade- 
quate. 

Much  time  and  expense  were  also  involved  in 
servicing  complaints  involving  small  animals  as 
well  as  the  elk  which  are  damaging  crops  on 
farms  near  St.  Marys  in  Elk  County. 

Birds  also  caused  problems  for  some  citizens, 
which  resulted  in  our  trapping  and  transferring 
nuisance  geese  and  ducks.  The  goose  problem, 
which  seems  to  be  growing,  is  confined  mostly 
to  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  Our  of- 
ficers also  assisted  with  problems  caused  by 
starlings,  red-winged  blackbirds,  grackles,  and 
feral  pigeons. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors 

The  Deputy  force  consisted  of  1624  regular 
and  66  honorary  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Our  Deputy  Game  Protectors  were  invaluable  to 
us  this  year,  as  the  vacancies  in  our  Game 
Protector  force  were  largely  offset  by  their  fine 
performance.  We  received  many  comments  on 
the  good  work  done  by  them  throughout  the 
year. 

The  willingness  of  the  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
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tor  force  to  participate  in  other  programs 
besides  law  enforcement  effort  has  developed  a 
need  for  additional  training.  We  furnished  two 
paid  meals  this  year  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  Deputy  training  conferences.  Many  outside 
persons  participated  in  these  programs,  includ- 
ing judges,  district  attorneys,  magistrates,  state 
police,  etc.  Most  Deputies  attended  at  least  two 
other  meetings  at  their  own  expense. 

A statewide  pistol  shooting  competition  was 
conducted  for  the  Deputy  force.  All  that  par- 
ticipated did  so  at  their  own  expense. 

Ninety-nine  persons  have  successfully 
passed  the  Deputy  examination  and  are  in  the 
process  of  being  appointed. 

Radio 

Mobile  radio  units  purchased  in  1 958  will  be 
replaced.  The  life  expectancy  for  this  original 
equipment  was  ten  to  twelve  years.  Units  having 
any  value  will  be  salvaged  and  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  Commission  and  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  number  of  units  the  system  will  accom- 
modate is  near  the  saturation  point.  Any  large 
increase  would  increase  proportionally  the  in- 
terference in  transmission  and  reception  of  the 
system.  Each  field  officer  is  equipped  with  a mo- 
bile radio  unit.  Portable  units  are  also  available 
for  their  use. 

Legislation 

Our  legislative  program  to  update  the  Game 
Law  to  meet  changing  times  and  needs  was 
successful  during  the  1 975-76  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A few  highlights  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Game  Law  are  as  follows: 

a.  Authorization  for  full-time  salaried  Game 
Protectors  to  use  flashing  or  rotating  red  lights 
on  official  Game  Commission  vehicles  to  stop 
vehicles  for  inspection. 

b.  Increased  penalty  from  $50  to  $100  for 
nonresidents  hunting  without  proper  license. 

c.  Increased  fees  tor  replacement  of  lost  hunt- 
ing licenses  and  providing  penalty  of  $100  for 
giving  false  information  for  replacement  license. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO.  DGP  Bill  Dilling  uses  new 
radio,  replacing  18-year-old  units  previously 
in  use.  Newly  authorized  flashing  red  lights 
will  make  it  easier  for  game  protectors  to 
stop  vehicles  for  inspection  when  nec- 
essary. 


SOMEONE  DIDN’T  read  the  sign!  Huntington 
Co.  DGP  Don  Parr  and  Deputy  Bill  Walters 
pick  up  one  of  about  30,000  reported  deer 
killed  last  year  on  Pensylvania’s  highways. 

Replacement  licenses  numbered  approximately 
15,000  during  fiscal  year  1975-76.  The  number 
has  been  increasing  substantially  during  recent 
years. 

d.  Prohibiting  damage  to  trees  on  public  or 
private  property  as  a result  of  building  or  using 
any  tree  stand,  climbing  devices,  etc. 

e.  Authorization  to  adopt  certain  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  issuance  and  use  of 
special  permits. 

f.  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  raccoon  carcasses 
and  restriction  of  the  sale  of  live-caught  rac- 
coons except  for  restocking  purposes  under 
specific  guidelines. 

g.  Clarification  of  the  term  “resident”  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  hunting  license  purposes 
and  repeal  of  certain  language  concerning  un- 
naturalized persons  of  foreign  birth. 

The  disappointing  note  in  the  legislative 
process  over  the  past  several  years  has  been 
the  lack  of  support  for  a meaningful  bill  to  re- 
quire the  wearing  of  fluorescent  orange  during 
the  regular  firearms  season  for  big  game.  The 
Commission  strongly  endorses  such  legislation. 

DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION 
& EDUCATION 

The  sport  of  hunting  and  the  image  of  hunters 
are  being  subjected  to  increasing  pressures  on 
many  fronts.  Everyone  connected  with  the  sport 
has  a responsibility  to  do  what  he  can  to 
alleviate  these  pressures.  Both  the  informa- 
tional and  educational  programs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  are  being  directed 
toward  this  end  by: 

1.  Informing  and  educating  Game  Com- 
mission personnel,  including  those  volunteers 
in  cooperative  programs,  on  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Informing  and  educating  the  general  public, 
both  hunters  and  non-hunters,  about  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  wildlife  management. 

3.  Informing  and  educating  the  hunter,  new 
and  veteran,  emphasizing  both  his  image  and 
his  responsibilities. 
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Training 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  this  division 
has  provided  training  to  promote  better  instruc- 
tional techniques  and  improved  materials  for 
field  personnel — including  the  volunteer  deputy 
and  hunter  education  instructor  forces.  Addi- 
tional training  has  informed  these  groups  on 
Game  Commission  program  policies,  objectives 
and  accomplishments.  These  types  of  training 
enable  our  personnel  to  adequately  serve  the 
public,  making  them  aware  of  both  the  needs  of 
wildlife  and  the  contributions  of  the  hunter. 

Information 

News  releases  alone  are  not  adequate  to 
keep  the  public  fully  informed  about  wildlife,  nor 
do  these  releases  necessarily  accomplish  an 
educational  function.  News  releases  to  the 
printed  media  have  been  supplemented  by 
similar  releases  to  radio,  television,  outdoor 
writers,  editors  and  columnists,  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  others.  Participation  of  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  continues  in  both  radio  and 
TV  programming  through  news,  interviews,  talk 
shows,  specials  and  public  service  spot  an- 
nouncements, the  latter  featuring  hunter  educa- 
tion, hunter-landowner  relations,  hunter  ethics 
and  safe  firearm  handling. 

Exhibits  at  county  fairs,  shopping  centers 
and  club  activities  have  been  productive  in 
promoting  Commission  programs.  Last  year, 
175  exhibits  had  a viewing  audience  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  persons.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  exhibit,  "200  Years 
of  Wildlife  Management,”  was  given  a First 
Award  by  the  Bicentennial  Commission  at  the 
State  Farm  Show. 

GAME  NEWS,  with  a monthly  circulation  of 
over  200,000,  brings  to  the  public  a wide  range 
of  subjects  both  informative  and  education- 
al. Subscriptions  to  GAME  NEWS  returned 
$379,600  to  the  Game  Fund  this  past  fiscal 
year;  an  additional  $41,620  from  the  sale  of 
other  paid  publications  was  also  returned  to  the 
Game  Fund. 

Field  personnel  attended  6247  meetings  hav- 
ing an  attendance  of  426,637  persons.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  of  both  meetings  and  audience 
were  youth  groups.  Wildlife  movie  films  were 
shown  over  6000  times  to  audiences  totaling 
approximately  245,000;  color  slide  shows 
numbered  977,  with  57,000  persons  attending. 

FIELD  OFFICERS  as  well  as  Harrisburg  and 
field  division  Information  and  Education 
staffers  spend  many  hours  giving  programs 
to  groups  of  all  ages  and  interests. 


Support  Services 

Photography  for  visual  aids,  activity  publicity, 
exhibits  and  program  documentation  provided  a 
picture  story  of  Commission  accomplishments. 
A 25-minute  film  showing  wild  turkey  manage- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  was  produced  in  16mm 
sound  and  color. 


Educational 

Educational  programs  for  the  general 
public — particularly  the  young — have  been  in- 
creased. Environmental  workshops  for  teach- 
er training,  including  interpretive  naturalists, 
were  held  in  16  counties.  Field  personnel 
participated  in  eight  statewide  and  county-level 
summer  conservation  camps  for  young  people. 
Many  of  these  were  cooperative  programs  with 
Penn  State  University,  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs.  Preparation  and  production  of 
program  materials  on  wildlife  issues,  needs  and 
problems  has  been  extended  to  the  elementary 
grades. 

A multi-sensory  trail  has  been  developed  at 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  Visitor 
Center  to  provide  the  visually  handicapped  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  out-of-doors.  Compila- 
tions on  use  of  the  area  and  visitor  center  show: 


Visitor  Center 

Visitors  registering 33,568 

Visitors  from  other  states 746 

Visitors  from  foreign  countries  30 

Groups  provided  l&E  programs 

ana  tours 109 

Persons  in  these  groups  4,652 

Wildlife  Management  Area 

Self-guided  tours  16 

Persons  on  these  tours 700 

Visitors  utilizing  area  (estimated 
by  traffic  counter  and  sampling) 131 ,500 


The  production  of  Wildlife  Notes  continued 
with  the  addition  of  three  more,  on  raccoon,  rap- 
tors and  otter,  to  this  series  of  educational 
leaflets. 

Informing  and  educating  the  sportsman  con- 
cerning his  responsibilities,  ethics,  conduct 
afield  and  relations  with  the  non-hunting  public 
remains  our  biggest  challenge.  The  Game  Com- 
mission’s hunter  education  program  has  been 
very  successful.  A report  of  accomplishments  is 
submitted  annually  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies.  Approx- 
imately 50,000  youngsters  are  certified  annu- 
ally; recently,  a total  of  650,000  certified  since 
inauguration  of  the  program  was  reached.  Al- 
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though  the  course  name  has  been  changed,  the 
objective  remains  the  same— to  promote  safe 
hunting  through  proper  handling  and  use  of 
firearms. 

Integral  components  of  the  program  now  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  firearms  safety,  hunter 
responsibilities,  landowner  relations,  ethics  and 
traditions,  wildlife  management  and  game  laws. 
Knowledge  of  and  compliance  with  these  prin- 
ciples by  all  hunters  are  necessary  if  the  hunt- 
er is  to  retain  or  improve  the  image  projected 
to  the  public.  Although  much  can  be  done 
by  an  agency  or  organization  to  promote  good 
sportsmanship,  it  is  the  participation  by  indi- 
viduals that  projects  the  image  of  the  hunter  to 
the  non-hunting  public. 

Toward  this  end  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  is  promoting  a new  program — 
SPORT — and  solicits  the  aid  of  each  and  every 
hunter  to  attain  its  objectives.  Sportsmen  Polic- 
ing Our  Ranks  Together  can  be  responsible  for 
the  rejection  of  undesirable  individuals  or  at- 
titudes from  the  hunter  ranks. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  cannot 
do  this  for  the  hunters.  It  can  only  accomplish 
this  with  the  hunters.  It  requires  participation  to 
make  it  work.  A good  example  is  the  best 
teacher.  We  must  convince  others  that  it  pays  to 
practice  good  sportsmanship,  ethics,  conduct 
and  appearance.  And  above  all,  we  must  prove 
to  others  that  we  accept  our  responsibilities  as  a 
hunter. 


DGP  LYNN  KELLER,  Tioga  Co.,  discusses 
hunter  safety  picture  series  at  the  state  Con- 
servation Leadership  School.  Game  Com- 
mission officers  assist  frequently  in  the 
school’s  program. 

Subscribe  to: 

Support  conservation  law  enforcement. 

Present  a good  image  by  your  conduct. 
Offenders  must  be  approached  and  warned. 
Report  game  law  violators. 

Together  we  can  preserve  our  hunting  heritage. 


P.G.C.  Financial  Report  July  1,1975  to  June  30, 1976 

By  Edward  T.  Durkin,  Comptroller 


As  a result  of  operations  during  the  1975-76 
fiscal  year,  the  Game  Fund  increased  by 
$1,925,682.21.  This  brings  the  total  amount 
available  for  commitment  and  expenditure  as  of 
June  30, 1 976,  to  $1 6,457,326.62. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted  to 
$20,398,442.43,  an  increase  of  $261,169.89 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  was  due  pri- 
marily to  increases  in  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses.  Other  significant  increases  were 
realized  in  the  sale  of  timber  and  Game  Law 
fines. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  during  the 
1975-76  fiscal  year  totaled  $18,472,760.22. 
This  figure  represents  a $2,308,776.24  increase 
over  tne  previous  year  due  mainly  to  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  salaries  and  wages  and 
increased  employe  benefits  resulting  from 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  Significant 
increases  were  also  noted  in  land  purchase 
and  acquisition  costs,  postage  and  the 
purchase  of  radio  equipment.  In  general,  the 
cost  of  all  services  and  supplies  needed  for  the 
Game  Commission's  operations  increased 
considerably. 

In  summary,  the  status  of  the  Game  Fund  at 
the  present  time  is  excellent.  However,  as  indi- 
cated above,  expenditures  have  been  increas- 
ing approximately  $2  million  a year  while  our 
revenue  increased  slightly  more  than  a quarter 
of  a million  during  this  fiscal  year.  This  trend  will 
slowly  erode  our  healthy  balance. 
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Mandated  and  Earmarked  Funds 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that  not 
less  than  $1 .25  from  each  resident  hunter’s  paid 
license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  selection, 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
lands  available  for  public  hunting,  to  provide  and 
improve  habitat  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
natural  propagation  of  wildlife.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year,  expenditures  for  this  purpose  totaled 
$2,834,000,  which  exceeded  minimum  require- 
ments of  this  Act  by  $1 ,459,000. 

Act  632  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $1  of 
each  fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and 
nonresident  hunters’  licenses  and  tags  for 
antlerless  deer,  shall  be  used  solely  for  cutting 
or  otherwise  removing  overshadowing  tree 
growth,  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts  and 
saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on  game  lands. 
Expenditures  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  regard 
to  this  act  were  $789,270,  which  exceeded  the 
required  minimum  by  $368,270. 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond 
issue  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1 968  for  the 
conservation  and  reclamation  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  During 
the  1 975-76  fiscal  year,  the  Game  Commission 
expended  and  committed  $1,516,679,  for  a total 
of  $19,246,685  expenditures  and  commitments 
to  date  from  the  Project  500  Fund. 

The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  for  the  1975-76  fiscal  year  are 
detailed  in  the  following  financial  statements. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
t 20,398,442.43 
JULY  1,1975  TO  JUNE  30,1976 


FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENTS 
11.4% 

ANTLERLESS  DEER 

LICENSES  6.2% 

INTEREST  INCOME  5.3% 

SALE  OF  TIMBER 
4,2  % 

GAME  LAW  FINES 
2 4 % 

ARCHERY  AND  OTHER 
LICENSES  2 4% 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY,  RENTALS 
AND  ROYALTIES  GAS  B OIL 
LEASES, OTHER  REVENUE 
2 2 % 


SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
2 1% 

COMPTROLLER  SERVICES  REIMBURSED 
SALE  OF  USED  VEHICLES  2.1% 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  AND 
COMMITMENTS  * 18,472,760.  22 
JULY  1,1975  — JUNE  30,1976 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

GAME  FUND  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMITMENT  & EXPENDITURE  1975-76 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expendi- 
ture, July  1, 1975 

Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment-Cancellation  of 

Prior  Commitments 

Adjusted  Amount  Available,  July  1, 1975  

Results  of  Operations — 1975 — 76  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Revenue 

Less:  Expenditures  and  Outstanding 

Commitments  

Net  Operating  Increase 

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Ex- 
penditure, June  30, 1976 


$14,088,180.62 

443,463.79 

$14,531,644.41 

$20,398,442.43 

18,472,760.22 

1,925,682.21 

$16,457,326.62 
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GAME  COMMISSION  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975-76 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

COMPTROLLER  OPERATIONS 

ADMINISTRATION: 

Field  Division  Offices  $ 624,667.95 

Training  School 533,257.75 

Hunting  License  Section  409,870.83 

Personnel  Section  297,570.20 

Procurement  Section 151 ,987.30 

Data  Processing  Section  106,069.70 


INFORMATION  & EDUCATION: 

Information  and  Education  $ 619,699.13 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 530,431.11 

Photographic  Section 94,317.51 

Hunter  Safety  Education 91,166.18 


GAME  MANAGEMENT-PROPAGATION: 

Pheasant  Program $1,465,938.07 

Turkey  Program  271,576.07 

Mallard  Duck  Program 77,182.74 

Hurricane  Eloise  Restoration  Work 45,243.19 

Rabbit  Trap  and  Transfer  Program  16,691.12 


GAME  MANAGEMENT-RESEARCH: 

Cooperative  Research  Studies $ 115,920.61 

Deer  Study 112,003.50 

Turkey  Study 64,066.30 

Rabbit  Study  56,001 .87 

Ruffed  Grouse  Research  Project 43,702.40 

Black  Bear  Study  26,612.28 

Mourning  Dove  Research  Project  10,707.40 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 

General  Law  Enforcement $2,756,904.05 

Radio  System  525,435.07 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement 512,778.68 

Servicing  Wildlife  Complaints 1 79,474.51 

Deputy  Training  42,953.77 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies 23,680.57 


LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

Game  Lands-Management,  Development  and 

Acquisition $5,187,554.83 

General  Land  Management  Activities 1 ,021 ,721 .49 

Farm  Game-Management  and  Development 571 ,004.94 

Forestry  Section 315,303.57 

Waterfowl  Management-Special  Areas 278, 1 41 .66 

Survey  and  Drafting  Section 275,31 8.54 

Howard  Nursery  153,823.03 

Other  Lands-Management  and  Development 11 6,1 96.1 8 

Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  Administra- 
tion   66,512.59 

Minerals  Section,  Rights-of-Way  Administra- 
tion   33,157.16 


Expenditures  & Commitments  from  Game  Fund  by 

Other  State  Agencies 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 


$ 167,420.17 

475,880.97 


2,123,423.73 


1,335,613.93 


1,876,631.19 


429,014.36 


4,041,226.65 


8,018,733.99 

4,815.23 

$18,472,760.22 


JANUARY , 1977 
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GAME  COMMISSIO^OMMTTME?n^r^(PENDmjR^ 
Incurred  July  1, 1975,  to  June  30, 1976 


Salaries  $ 5,515,054.20 

Wages 3,598,488.94 

State  Share  - Employee  Benefits 2,215,604.76 

Land  Purchase  and  Acquisition  Costs  1,613,197.81 

Printing  and  Advertising 684,026.77 

Automotive  Repairs,  Supplies,  and  Rentals  642,420.92 

Purchase  of  Automobiles,  Trucks,  and  Jeeps  596,347.58 

Maintenance  and  Improvements  of  Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Machinery  . 548,325.44 

Radio  Equipment  Purchase  and  Contracted  Maintenance  Service 451 ,803.60 

Pheasant  and  T urkey  Feed 391 ,238.42 

Travel  and  Special  Conference  Expenses  238,725.42 

Payments  to  Local  Municipalities  in-lieu-of  Taxes 235,438.05 

Postage  220,742.21 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies: 

Auditing  Services  58,362.22 

Electronic  Data  Processing  57,672.17 

Duplicating  and  Reproduction  Services 53,915.57 

Personnel  Services 16,292.35 

Checkwriting  and  Disbursement  Services 6,173.46 

Purchasing  Services  2,176.04 

Purchase  of  T ractors,  Mowers,  Cultural  and  Other  Equipment 1 51 ,372.20 

Office  Equipment,  Maintenance,  Rentals,  and  Supplies 150,413.43 

Telephone  Expenses  147,968.77 

Wildlife  Habitat  Seedings  and  Plantings 132,513.13 

Heating,  Power  & Light  130,981.74 

Legal,  Appraisal,  and  Consulting  Fees  110,863.89 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  Personnel 93,213.15 

Educational  Supplies  and  Photographic  Equipment 83,703.35 

Other  Equipment  and  Supplies  (Traps,  Ammunition,  Boats) 64,573.93 

Insurance-Auto,  Liability,  Fidelity 61,507.75 

Rental  of  Tabulating  and  Xerox  Equipment  60,150.68 

Research  Grants  to  Universities  and  Wildlife  Associations 53,560.00 

Building  Rentals  and  Land  Right-of-Way  Leases 33,141.02 

Purchase  of  Pheasants  and  Other  Game  30,806.78 

Payments  to  Individuals  for  Bear  Damage  Claims  and  Deer-Proof 

Fencing  17,169.24  , 

Game  Commission,  General  Operations-Total $18,467,944.99 

Payments  in-lieu-of  Taxes,  Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources 2,815.23 

Replacement  Checks,  Treasury  Department 2,000.00 

TOTAL  $18,472,760.22 


GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 


July  1, 1975,  to  June  30, 1976 

Resident  Hunters'  Licenses $ 7,723,974.91 

Resident  Junior  Licenses 843,394.85 

Resident  Senior  Licenses 282,201 .25 

Non-Resident  Hunters’  Licenses  3,725,707.60 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  1,268,770.20 

Archery  Licenses  432,640.50 

Special  Game  Permits  and  Other  Licenses  56,190.05 

Game  Law  Fines  497,623.51 

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife  Restoration,  Recreation  and  Research 1 ,801 ,687.49 

Federal  Reimbursement  for  Land  Acquisition 417,408.00 

Federal  Reimbursement  for  Flood  Related  Costs 11 3,666.66 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits 1 ,085,454. 1 1 

Sale  of  Timber  and  Other  Wood  Products 863,445.28 

Game  News  Subscriptions  and  Sale  of  Publications 425,085.25 

Reimbursement  for  Comptroller  Services  247,31 7.72 

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles,  Tractors,  etc 172,775.00 

Rights-of-Way  License  Rentals 147,251.82 

Ground  Rentals  and  Royalties  from  Gas  and  Oil  Leases  103,036.87 

Other  Revenue: 

Sale  of  Coal,  Stone,  Gravel  and  Limestone 56,055.1 0 

Reimbursement  from  Project  500  Activities 28,236.54 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns  26,724.55 

Sale  of  Grain  and  Hay 25,1 34.89 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  and  Non-Usable  Property  17,065.05 

Miscellaneous  (Sale  of  Maps,  Live  Game,  and  Donations) 37,595.23 

TOTAL  REVENUE $20,398,442.43 


THE  RIFLE  THAT  CHANGED  MV  LIFE 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


^^VVTE’LL  BE  IN  chuck  country 
W when  we  pass  through  that  cat- 
tle gate  in  the  lane,”  Tom  Leete  told 
Helen  and  me  as  we  unloaded  our  gear. 

“That’s  fine  with  me,”  I answered. 
“After  a month  in  the  hospital.  I’m  not 
hankering  to  do  much  hill  climbing.  ” 
“We  may  be  sorry  we’re  on  this  hunt, 
Tom,”  Helen  cut  in.  “We  have  to  carry 
all  the  equipment  and  still  give  Don  the 
first  shot  since  he  has  his  cherished 
chuck  rifle  today.” 

Our  conversation  swung  back  and 
forth  as  we  walked  a few  hundred  yards 
to  the  gate  Tom  had  mentioned.  After 
closing  and  locking  it,  we  began  to 
survey  the  rolling  countryside. 

“There’s  one  about  275  yards  up  the 
hollow,”  Tom  whispered  without  re- 
moving the  binoculars  from  his  eyes. 
“Take  a look,  it  could  be  the  shot  you’ve 
been  waiting  for.  ” 

I didn’t  get  a chance  to  glass  the  one 
Tom  was  watching.  Helen  pointed  out  a 
wide  open  shot  less  than  200  yards 
away,  and  I hurriedly  set  up  the  shoot- 
ing rest  I was  field-testing  for  Cra- 
venor’s  Gun  Shop.  The  long  stay  in  the 
hospital  left  me  a little  unsteady,  and  I 
appreciated  the  two-point  rest  that  held 
the  rifle  secure  while  I made  minor  ad- 
justments with  the  metering  wheels.  A 
few  seconds  later,  I froze  the  thin 
crosswire  of  the  Unertl  8X  Varmint 
scope  on  the  chuck’s  chest  and  touched 
the  light  trigger.  The  chuck  went  down 
instantly.  Just  as  I looked  up  from  the 
scope,  the  chuck  dived  into  its  hole. 

“What  do  you  think  happened,”  Tom 
asked.  “It  sounded  like  a solid  hit.  ” 
“Maybe  I was  high.  I’m  sighted  in 
roughly  an  inch  high  at  100  yards, 
which  would  put  me  dead  on  at  that 
distance,  but  I may  have  miscalculated 
my  hold  shooting  uphill.  ” 

There  was  no  chuck  or  even  evidence 
of  a hit  when  we  reached  the  hole. 
From  force  of  habit,  I got  down  on  my 
knees  for  a closer  look  and  made  out  the 


tip  of  the  chuck’s  tail  in  the  dim  light. 
After  extracting  the  chuck,  I found  that 
the  bullet  had  literally  disintergrated 
on  impact.  I had  no  way  of  proving 
what  really  happened,  but  the  chest 
shot  did  prove  my  old  Remington 
Model  722  in  222  caliber  was  still  ac- 
curate after  many  years  of  hunting  and 
thousands  of  rounds  fired  from  the 
benchrest. 

For  most  people,  doing  a story  about 
a favorite  gun  would  not  pose  much  of  a 
problem.  It  could  easily  be  the  first  gun 
owned  or  one  that  had  been  a gift  from 
a father  or  grandfather.  It  could  fall  in 
the  category  of  the  firearm  that  had 
killed  the  most  game  or  brought  the 
most  pleasure.  Probably  every  hunter 
has  a gun  that  fits  one  of  these  requi- 
sites. Well,  I’m  no  different,  but  in  my 
case.  I’ve  used  so  many  types  and 
brands  on  the  range  and  in  the  field  it’s 
nearly  impossible  to  select  just  one. 

Pride  and  Joy 

I’m  sure  I should  pay  tribute  to  the 
20-gauge  Stevens  double  I purchased 
new  for  $19.95  during  the  heart  of  the 
Depression.  It  was  my  pride  and  joy, 
and  I shot  a truckload  of  game  with  it. 
Then  there  was  the  Remington  Model 
12A  22  rimfire  I carried  on  the  trapline 
for  two  years.  I thought  it  was  the 
greatest  22  ever  made.  And  I owe  a lot 
to  a Winchester  Model  43  22  Hornet 
that  took  me  away  from  the  22  rimfire 
and  introduced  me  to  chuck  shooting 
beyond  the  100-yard  mark. 

Squirrel  hunting  with  the  22  rimfire 
has  always  run  a close  second  to 
varmint  shooting  in  my  life,  and  I’ve 
used  some  very  fine  outfits.  For 


The  Gun 
I Can’t  Forfiet 
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DON  LEWIS  DISPLAYS  CHUCK  taken  last  summer  with  the  rifle  from  the  '40s  he  can’t  forget, 
a M722  Remington  222  with  Unertl  scope.  The  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  this  outfit  made  him 
a true  varmint  shooter  and,  eventually,  a gunwriter. 


instance,  Helen’s  KKJ  Walther  set- 
trigger  22  rimfire  and  my  old  style 
Model  64  Savage/ Anschutz  are  preci- 
sion tools.  Each  is  capable  of  driving 
thumbtacks  at  50  yards  on  a regular 
basis.  But  while  I enjoy  thinking  about 
shots  made  with  these  superb  rifles,  I 
can’t  honestly  say  either  had  much  im- 
pact on  my  lifestyle.  Although  I hold  all 
of  the  guns  mentioned  in  high  esteem, 
that’s  as  far  as  it  goes.  Not  one  of  them 
could  qualify  for  this  article.  The  spot- 
light here  must  focus  on  the  old  722 
Remington  222,  as  it  did  play  a genuine 
and  significant  part  in  changing  my 
hunting  and  shooting  philosophy. 

One  of  the  Eccentrics 

From  the  moment  I landed  on  home 
soil  after  three  years  in  the  Army,  I 
began  making  plans  for  varmint  shoot- 
ing. In  1946,  I was  one  of  the  eccentrics 
who  lived  and  breathed  chuck  hunting, 
and  like  many  of  my  varmint  hunting 
contemporaries,  I was  constantly 
dreaming  of  owning  a better  outfit. 
Extra  long  range  shooting  was  not  in 
vogue  then,  so  my  thoughts  centered 


around  a cartridge  with  flat  trajectory 
and  pinpoint  accuracy  up  to  250  yards. 
Unfortunately,  financial  conditions 
prevented  the  purchase  of  a 220  Swift 
or  22-250  Varminter.  I would  continue 
hunting  with  a Winchester  Model  43  22 
Hornet  scoped  with  a Weaver  J-4. 

The  turning  point  came  when  the 
owner  of  a farm  appliance  store  called 
to  see  if  I was  interested  in  purchasing  a 
“vermin”  rifle.  Seems  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  the  Remington  222  on 
trade  for  a small  garden  tractor.  I 
explained  my  financial  dilemma  and  the 
fact  I couldn’t  afford  it  and  still  support 
my  family,  but  his  insistence  that  I 
could  name  my  own  terms  brought  me 
face  to  face  with  the  relatively  new 
Model  722  complete  with  a Unertl  8X 
Varmint  scope.  One  glance  sent  my 
blood  pressure  up  a good  fifty  points, 
and  when  several  boxes  of  ammo  were 
included,  I felt  I could  support  the 
whole  world  and  still  buy  the  222. 

Right  then,  my  only  thought  was  to 
use  the  rifle  strictly  for  long-range 
shooting,  and  never  for  one  second  did 
I think  the  Remington  would  turn  me 
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into  a ballistic  buff  and  eventually  a 
gunwriter.  This  is  exactly  what  I did  for 
one  season,  with  the  shots  getting 
longer  and  longer.  To  put  it  rather 
bluntly,  I took  a lot  of  shots  merely 
hoping  the  bullet  would  find  paydirt. 
This  type  of  shooting  is  totally  wrong, 
and  I guess  I owe  something  to  the 
chuck  I killed  with  a rib  cage  shot  when 
I was  aiming  at  its  head.  That  painful 
revelation  ended  the  ultra  long  range 
shooting,  as  well  as  lowering  my  shoot- 
ing ego.  It  also  changed  my  entire 
shooting  philosophy. 

For  tne  next  three  years  or  so,  hunt- 
ing became  secondary  as  I spent  ev- 
ery available  moment  developing  new 
loads  and  shooting  them  from  the 
benchrest.  During  those  years  of  range 
work,  the  transition  took  place.  I was 
no  longer  interested  in  quantity  of  kills 
or  super  long  range  shots.  The  pen- 
dulum had  swung,  and  I was  now 
feverishly  engaged  in  research,  load 
development  and  plenty  of  group 
shooting.  The  Remington  222  was 
burning  up  close  to  400  rounds  each 
week,  month  after  month.  Compiling 
the  data  from  the  targets  and  chro- 
nograph reports  was  a full  time  job  from 
dark  to  midnight. 

The  Model  722  was  far  from  a 
tackhole  outfit,  but  I developed  a 
number  of  primer/powder/bullet  com- 
binations that  stayed  under  3U"  at  100 
yards,  and  that’s  topnotch  shooting 
from  any  hunting  rifle.  Nowadays,  we 
talk  about  half-inch  groups  in  a matter 
of  fact  voice,  implying  there’s  nothing 
to  cutting  one.  Also,  we  are  losing 
respect  for  the  rifle  that  won’t  put  all  its 
bullets  in  one  inch  or  less  at  100  yards. 
This  is  ridiculous!  Varmint  hunters  use 
the  minute  of  angle  as  a criterion,  but 
the  big  game  rifle  shouldn’t  be  eval- 


uated on  what  I think  is  an  impossible 
standard.  Either  I’m  antiquated  or  can’t 
shoot,  since  I know  for  a fact  from  more 
than  twenty  years  of  testing  that  only  a 
relatively  few  factory  big  game  rifles 
will  shoot  a consistent  inch.  It’s  just  too 
much  to  expect  at  this  time. 

My  Remington  722  was  accurate.  I 
knew  when  a group  opened  up,  it  was 
not  the  rifle’s  fault.  I would  shoot  about 
twenty  or  more  groups  with  one  bul- 
let/powder combination  before  reach- 
ing a conclusion  on  the  worth  of  that 
load.  My  tests  may  have  been  crude  by 
today’s  standards,  but  in  the  end  I 
learned  what  to  expect  when  the  trig- 
ger was  squeezed. 

Large  Chunk  of  Gratitude 

There’s  no  question  I owe  a large 
chunk  of  gratitude  to  the  scarred  Model 
722.  It  always  performed  to  a high 
degree  in  the  field  and  from  the 
benchrest,  and  it  made  me  acutely 
aware  of  the  ballistic  side  of  shooting. 
That  in  itself  is  reason  enough  to  pay 
homage  to  the  222.  But,  it  did  a lot 
more  than  that. 

From  the  simple  beginning  with  the 
Remington,  my  benchrest  testing  and 
field  shooting  grew  to  considerable 
magnitude,  including  several  thou- 
sands of  rifles  of  almost  all  calibers  and 
chamberings.  The  mass  of  data  and 
experience  gained  over  the  years 
started  me  in  the  field  of  gun  writing. 
Here,  I could  share  with  others  what  I 
had  learned.  I cling  to  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  hunters  and  shooters  who 
follow  me  in  the  “Shooter’s  Corner’’ 
will  know  that  I consider  it  an  honor 
and  a privilege  to  write  for  them.  I 
think  it  s easy  to  see  why  I chose  the 
Remington  222  for  this  article.  It  really 
did  change  my  life. 


Stay  Away  from  This  Guy 

The  killer  whale  never  chews.  It  either  swallows  its  food  whole  or  in  large 
chunks.  There  are  twenty  teeth  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  which  interlock 
when  the  mouth  is  closed  to  give  a strong  bite. 

Temptation’s  Too  Much 

The  cedar  waxwing  loves  fruit  and  occasionally  stuffs  himself  on  over-ripe  ber- 
ries to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  intoxicated. 
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Top  Trophies  of  1976  Scoring  Program 


IVAN  PARRY,  of  Graysville,  is  shown  with 
his  tremendous  Greene  County  buck,  taken 
in  1974.  With  a score  of  184-6,  it  is  the  big- 
gest Pennsylvania  deer  ever  measured.  The 
previous  state  record  was  taken  in  Sullivan 
County  in  1931.  Parry’s  buck  is  currently  on 
display  in  Joe  Riggs’  Sporting  Goods  store 
in  Waynesburg. 

ASET  OF  deer  antlers  measured  in 
. the  1976  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Deer  and  Bear  Records 
Program  has  set  a new  record  for  the 
state.  The  buck,  taken  in  1974,  topped 
the  old  record  by  42/s  points. 

Ivan  Parry  took  the  number  one 
whitetail  trophy  near  his  family’s  farm 
in  Greene  County  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  season  with  a 458 
Winchester.  It  scored  1846/s,  using  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  system  of  measur- 
ing. The  previous  record  typical  white- 
tail  taken  with  gun  was  held  by  Floyd 


Reibson  for  his  1804/ 8-point  buck  shot 
in  Sullivan  County  in  1931. 

Other  winners  in  this  program,  the 
first  since  1973,  were  Scott  Vanaman  of 
Broomall,  Ray  Schlosser  of  Rawlings, 
Md.,  and  Randy  Miller  of  Stroudsburg. 
All  four  received  sculptured,  engraved 
bronze  medallions  and  certificates  from 
Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Game  Commission,  for  their  win- 
ning entries  in  the  1976  measuring 
program. 

Vanaman  had  the  top  typical  rack 
taken  with  bow  and  arrow,  a buck  scor- 
ing 1434/8  which  he  shot  during  the 

1975  archery  season  in  Delaware 
County. 

The  top  non-typical  whitetail  entered 
belonged  to  Schlosser;  it  was  shot  by 
his  late  uncle,  Paul  Corley,  in  Bedford 
County  in  1944.  The  rack  was  scored  at 
1867/s. 

Miller’s  black  bear  skull  measured 
219/i6,  only  3/i6  smaller  than  the  largest 
bear  ever  measured  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  taken  by  Donald  Sorgen  in  1968  in 
Clinton  County.  The  bear  was  the  first 
for  Miller,  20  years  old  when  he  shot  it 
during  the  1975  season.  Its  dressed 
weight,  a few  days  after  killing,  was  520 
pounds.  It  was  bagged  in  Monroe 
County. 

The  stories  of  several  of  these  hunts 
appear  in  this  issue,  beginning  on  the 
following  page,  and  photos  of  many  of 
the  outstanding  deer  and  bears  scored 
in  the  most  recent  Game  Commission 
program  are  shown  on  pages  32-41.  All 
trophies  meeting  Pennsylvania’s  min- 
imum requirements  and  scored  in  the 

1976  program  are  listed  on  pages  42- 
44. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the 
annual  fall  convention  banquet  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  held  at  the  Embers  Res- 
taurant in  Carlisle.  The  deer  and  bear 
measuring  program  was  established  in 
1965  by  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion. The  skulls  and  racks  were  mea- 
sured by  trained  Game  Commission 
personnel  at  several  locations  across  the 
state. 
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Lots  of  hunters  believe  that  only  the  old-timers  got  trophy 
deer,  but  just  a couple  of  seasons  ago,  in  1974, 

I bagged  the  biggest  typical  buck  ever  taken  in  the  state. 

Here’s  how  I got  . . . 

Pennsylvania’s  No.  1 Whitetail 


By  Ivan  Parry 


ONE  DAY  IN  June,  1974,  I was  get- 
ting ready  to  cut  some  hay  in 
Dad’s  meadow.  I was  at  the  far  end  of 
the  meadow  next  to  the  big  woods 
when  I saw  two  does  and,  a couple 
steps  behind,  a buck.  I stopped  the 
tractor  and  looked  at  the  buck.  His  rack 
was  big,  really  big,  even  under  the 
velvet.  And  I knew  that  those  antlers 
had  some  more  time  to  grow. 

I guess  from  that  day  on,  he  ceased 
being  “a  buck  and  became  “the  buck. 
Six  weeks  passed  before  I saw  him 
again.  By  that  time,  those  antlers 
seemed  to  have  doubled  in  size.  The 
buck  was  beautiful,  the  most  beautiful 
I’d  ever  seen.  When  I got  back  to  the 
house  that  day,  I told  my  dad  and 
mother  about  what  I had  seen,  as  I’d 
said  nothing  after  spotting  the  buck  the 
first  time. 

Three  weeks  later,  my  dad,  mother 
and  older  brother  Alvin  saw  the  buck. 
Then  they  really  knew  what  I was  talk- 
ing about.  They  had  watched  the  buck 
and  several  does,  using  my  dad’s  high- 
powered  spotting  scope.  Dad  said 
they’d  watched  the  big  one  feeding  for 
an  hour  before  they  lost  sight  of  him. 
They  couldn’t  believe  how  large  his 
rack  was.  From  that  day  on,  all  of  them 
knew  what  they — and  I — would  be 
hunting  for  come  fall.  I didn’t  see  the 
big  buck  again  until  small  game  season, 
but  my  dad  and  mother  and  brother 
saw  him  several  times;  they  always  told 
me  about  seeing  him,  where  they  spot- 
ted him  and  what  he  was  doing.  I 
started  looking  forward  to  deer  season 
in  a way  I hadn’t  since  I was  a kid. 

In  early  fall,  I was  hunting  in  the  big 
woods  behind  my  parents’  house.  I had 
been  in  the  woods  three  or  four  hours 
and  had  bagged  two  squirrels  and  a 
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PARRY  FIRST  SAW  this  deer  in  June,  1974. 
After  the  season  opened,  he  hunted  it  de- 
terminedly for  a week  and  a half,  passing  up 
three  other  bucks  in  that  time,  before  his  big 
chance  came. 


grouse,  though  mostly  I was  just  walk- 
ing about  and  enjoying  the  fall  foliage.  I 
had  moved  from  the  side  of  the  woods 
to  the  head  of  the  hollow,  where  I knew 
there  were  a lot  of  large  trees  and 
plenty  of  squirrels.  I had  my  own  fa- 
vorite spot  in  this  part  of  the  woods 
where  I often  sat  and  got  plenty  of 
shooting  on  small  game.  After  sitting 
for  a half  hour  or  so,  I heard  a crackling 
behind  me  in  the  leaves.  Gun  ready,  I 
eased  around  to  see  what  was  causing 
the  disturbance — and  there  was  the 
most  beautiful  sight  any  hunter  would 
ever  want  to  see. 
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Thirty  yards  away,  standing  just  to 
the  side  of  a big  oak  tree,  was  the  buck. 
The  velvet  was  gone  from  his  antlers 
and  the  rosy,  dappled  light  struck  the 
white  tines  and  beams  in  a way  that 
made  them  look  enormous.  Look 
enormous?  They  were  enormous.  He 
stood  there  proud  and  graceful,  know- 
ing he  was  king  of  the  woods. 

An  hour  later,  he  had  fed  and  worked 
his  way  out  of  sight.  I watched  him  all 
that  time  and  I saw  him  frequently  after 
that  day.  I made  a special  effort  to  get 
to  this  spot  and  the  surrounding  area 
often,  and  I looked  for  him  almost 
every  day  of  the  week. 

Then  came  the  weekend  before  the 
first  day  of  season.  It  was  hard  for  me  to 
think  about  anything  but  deer  hunting. 
This  year  I didn’t  ask  myself  that  old 
question,  “Will  I get  a buck?”  Instead, 
the  question  was,  “Will  I get  the  buck?” 
Saturday  before  the  season,  I spent 
most  of  the  day  looking  for — but  not 
seeing — the  big  buck. 

“Look — on  the  Skyline!” 

Sunday  went  the  same  way  until 
about  5 p.m.,  when  I was  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  with  Dad  and  Mother.  We 
were  talking  about  the  buck  and  decid- 
ing where  we  were  going  to  hunt  on 
opening  day.  All  of  a sudden,  my 
mother  said,  “Look — on  the  skyline!” 

We  all  walked  out  on  the  porch  and, 
sure  enough,  there  on  the  hill  was  the 
big  buck.  I went  into  the  house,  got 
Dad’s  spotting  scope,  went  back  out 
and  set  it  up.  We  watched  him  for 
about  15  minutes  before  darkness  set  in 
and  he  vanished.  That  perked  us  up 
somewhat,  especially  as  I hadn’t  seen 
him  for  a few  days. 

Next  morning  we  were  all  up  early, 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  season  to 
open.  I would  be  toting  a couple  guns 
this  year — a 458  Magnum,  custom-built 
for  me  by  Dad,  and  a sidearm,  a 357 
Magnum  revolver.  Nobody  needs  a 458 
to  shoot  a deer,  of  course — it  has 
enough  power  for  elephants  and  the 
like,  and  in  fact  was  developed  for  use 
on  dangerous  African  game.  It  just  hap- 
pens that  I like  fine  guns  and  am 
interested  in  using  different  calibers,  so 
the  458  was  my  cnoice  this  year.  Most 


hunters  don’t  carry  a handgun,  either, 
but  it’s  good  I had  mine,  though  at  the 
time  I didn’t  have  any  idea  how  im- 
portant my  357  would  be  that  day. 

When  the  season  opened,  we  moved 
out  slowly  to  the  places  we  were  going 
to  post.  Things  were  extra  quiet  the 
entire  morning.  About  1:30  in  the 
afternoon,  my  brother  and  I doubled 
up  to  move  to  a different  location.  We 
were  almost  to  the  area  we  intended  to 
watch  for  the  rest  of  the  day  when  I 
spotted  the  buck.  He  was  at  least  600 
yards  away,  but  I recognized  him  in- 
stantly when  I put  the  scope  on  him. 

He  was  too  far  away  for  a shot,  so  we 
sat  down  right  where  were  and  watched 
him.  The  buck  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
large  woods  behind  my  dads  house 
where  I’d  seen  him  several  times 
before.  We  watched  and  tried  to  figure 
out  how  we  could  get  closer.  Alvin 
moved  to  the  ridge  line  and  then 
started  to  move  in  on  the  buck.  I kept 
watching  the  buck  all  the  time.  He 
showed  up  well  against  the  skiff  of  snow 
that  had  blanketed  the  ground  the  day 
before.  I kept  watching  but  finally  lost 
him  in  the  woods,  and  time  ran  out  for 
the  first  day. 

The  rest  of  the  week  it  was  no  go, 
too,  for  I didn’t  even  see  the  buck.  The 
following  Monday  I got  a late  start  from 
home.  When  I got  to  the  house,  my 
mother  said  she’d  already  seen  the 
buck.  She  told  me  where  she  saw  him 
and  which  way  he  went,  and  I hunted 
hard  and  long,  but  to  no  avail.  That 
evening,  my  cousin  said  that  he  had 

gotten  a shot  at  a big  buck  but  hadn’t 
it  it. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  before  I 
started  out,  I made  up  my  mind  to 
follow  my  same  hunting  pattern — only 
a little  slower.  At  this  point,  with  time 
running  out  on  me,  I had  seen  a 
number  of  does  and  passed  up  three 
bucks  because  I knew  one  thing — the 
big  one  was  still  out  there.  It  was  late, 
about  4:15  p.m.,  when  I moved  out  of 
the  big  woods,  came  around  the  side  of 
the  meadow,  and  stopped  at  the  edge  of 
the  trees.  I set  my  rifle  down  and 
walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
There  I reached  into  my  back  pocket 
for  a pouch  of  chewing  tobacco. 
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HARVEY  ROBERTS,  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Game  Commission,  presents 
first  place  award,  typical  whitetail  deer  divi- 
sion, 1976  scoring  program,  to  Ivan  Parry. 

I was  just  putting  the  pouch  back  into 
my  pocken  when,  below  me  and  about 
40  yards  away,  the  big  buck  and  a 
couple  of  does  appeared.  Very  slowly  I 
lowered  my  right  hand  to  my  side.  I 
coupled  my  fingers  around  the  grips  of 
my  revolver  and  drew  it  out  steadily. 
As  it  reached  arm’s  length,  I cocked  it 
quietly,  brought  my  left  hand  up  under 
to  help  steady  it,  and  took  aim.  I began 
the  trigger  squeeze,  the  sights  waver- 
ing on  the  shoulder  of  the  buck.  And 
suddenly  it  happened:  the  revolver 
cracked,  the  buck  went  down. 

I watched  him  for  a moment,  then 
ran  back  to  get  my  rifle.  But  when  I got 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  I saw  that 
the  buck  had  got  to  his  feet  and  was 
running  down  the  hillside.  I pulled  up 
my  rifle  but  there  was  too  much  brush 
in  the  way,  and  I couldn’t  get  a clear 
shot.  I ran  around  the  side  of  the  hill  to 
an  opening  I knew  would  let  me  see 
into  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  I no 
more  than  got  to  there  when  the  big 
buck  crossed  the  stream  and  started  up 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  He  went  only 
a short  distance  up  the  slope  before  he 
slowed  and  then  stopped.  I pulled  up 
the  458  and  found  him  in  the  scope. 

When  the  rifle  roared,  the  big  buck 


fell.  I knew  it  was  for  the  last  time,  but 
I didn’t  waste  any  time  getting  to  him. 
The  closer  I got,  the  harder  it  was  to 
believe  how  large  his  antlers  were. 
Every  hunter  longs  for  a chance  at  a 
buck  such  as  this  one,  and  I’d  finally 
gotten  mine.  I spent  at  least  15  minutes 
staring,  trying  to  fathom  just  how  large 
the  rack  was,  before  I started  field- 
dressing the  animal.  After  that  chore 
was  taken  care  of,  I sat  down  and  began 
to  wonder  how  I was  going  to  get  the 
big  fellow  out  of  this  hollow  and  back  to 
the  house.  It  was  getting  late  and  the 
hollow  was  dark. 

Right  then  I made  up  my  mind  that  I 
was  not  going  to  leave  my  big  buck 
under  any  circumstances — I’d  just  stay 
there  until  someone  came  looking  for 
me.  I started  gathering  dead  wood  to 
build  a fire.  I was  going  to  spend  the 
night,  if  necessary.  Finally,  around 
6:30,  my  wife  Sharon  and  my  mother 
came  along.  After  excitedly  examining 
my  trophy,  they  went  back  to  the  house 
and  got  Dad  and  my  brother,  and  work- 
ing together  we  got  the  buck  back  to 
the  house. 

Excitement  Really  Started 

That’s  when  the  excitement  really 
started.  It  seemed  like  my  mother  was 
calling  everyone  in  Greene  County.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  came  to  see  my 
trophy.  It  seemed  like  everybody— and 
I was  glad  to  see  each  one! 

Even  at  that  point  I didn’t  realize 
how  big  my  buck  was,  but  when  it 
was  scored  by  the  Game  Commission 
personnel  as  part  of  the  1976  big  game 
measuring  session,  it  totaled  1846/s 
points  under  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
system  for  rating  trophies.  They  told 
me  this  was  42/s  points  better  than  the 
tremendous  buck  taken  by  Floyd 
Reibson  in  Sullivan  County  in  1931 — 
and  Reibson’s  buck  was  the  biggest 
Pennsylvania  deer  ever  measured  in 
the  state  before  mine.  That  meant  that 
my  buck  was  not  only  the  biggest 
Keystone  State  deer  taken  in  43  years, 
but  it  was  also  the  new  number  one 
head.  At  times  I still  find  it  hard  to  ac- 
cept. But  when  I run  my  hands  over 
the  rack  on  the  full-body  mount  that  Ed 
Shaffer  did  for  me,  I can  believe  it. 
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I Knew  I Had  a Lucky  Gun,  but  Never  Dreamed 
It  Would  Get  Me  . . . 


The  Biggest  Black  Bear 

By  Randy  Miller 


WOW!  . . . BIG!  . . . The  words 
hit  me  in  the  second  that  I stood 
there  staring  at  the  bear.  Only  later  did 
I wonder  where  he’d  come  from.  Why 
hadn’t  anyone  seen  him  in  our  pre- 
season scouting?  We’d  thought  we 
knew  pretty  well  what  was  out  there, 
but  this  monster  was  one  we’d  had  no 
hint  of. 

We’d  been  at  Dan  Kerrick’s  house  at 
7 o’clock  that  morning,  excited  and 
ready  to  go.  I’d  be  among  the  standers, 
trying  to  keep  my  feet  warm  while  I 
waited,  eyes  and  ears  alert,  as  others  in 
our  group  drove  through  the  northern 
Monroe  County  brush. 

For  half  an  hour  I waited,  holding  my 
Marlin  carbine  loosely  but  ready  to  flip 
it  into  action  if  I got  that  lucky  chance. 
That  of  gun  had  been  pretty  lucky  for 
me.  I’d  had  her  about  six  years  and  had 
taken  four  deer  in  that  time.  There 
were  many  times,  of  course,  when  I 
came  home  with  nothing  but  cold  toes 
and  nose,  and  maybe  a few  empty  35 
Remington  cases,  but  those  days  had 
other  rewards.  Yep,  that  gun  and  I had 
shared  some  good  times.  Today  she 
held  cartridges  loaded  by  my  uncle 
with  200-gr.  bullets.  A 4x  Weaver 
scope  would  help  me  get  a clean  kill — if 
I was  lucky. 

About  8 o’clock  I heard  something 
out  in  the  brush.  A deer,  I thought. 
The  drivers  must  be  pushing  ’em  out.  I 
could  hear  it  walking,  carefully  and 
deliberately,  in  my  direction.  Even 
though  I wasn’t  hunting  deer,  that  in- 
stinctive quickening  of  the  pulse 
started  up,  as  it  does  whenever  I hear 
game  nearby — or  think  I do! 

And  it  kept  moving  closer.  I stood 
absolutely  still,  every  muscle  taut. 
Thirty  yards  away,  it  broke  from  the 
dense  brush  to  cross  the  trail.  I saw  it 
clearly  then — a bear!  Now  the  pulse 
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RANDY  MILLER,  RD3  Stroudsburg,  with  the 
skull  of  his  outstanding  black  bear  trophy. 
Number  one  in  the  program,  it  scored  21-9 
by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  system. 

really  started  racing.  The  rifle  leapt  to 
my  shoulder.  Quickly  I squeezed  off  a 
shot.  Startled,  it  turned  toward  me. 
The  bullet  didn’t  seem  to  slow  it  at  all. 
My  second  shot  must  have  missed  him 
completely  as  he  turned.  The  third 
grazed  him.  Still  he  moved  toward  me, 
and  I began  to  realize  how  huge  he  was. 
And  how  nervous  and  excited  I was.  I 
sure  didn’t  think  he  was  moseying  over 
to  shake  hands!  Quickly  I slid  more 
shells  into  the  rifle;  the  fifth  shot 
dropped  him  flat. 
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I didn’t  have  to  shout  for  the  oth- 
ers— the  sound  of  my  shots  brought 
them  running. 

I ve  hunted  deer  and  bear  and  just 
about  everything  else  since  I was  old 
enough  to  hunt — about  eight  years 
now — but  this  had  to  be  a high  point. 
Nothing  like  standing  alone  in  the 
woods  with  the  biggest  bear  you’ve 
ever  seen  stomping  down  the  trail 
toward  you  to  build  up  excitement. 

But  shooting  it  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. We  still  had  to  get  him  out  of  the 
woods.  After  a couple  of  unsuccessful 
attempts,  we  finally  tied  his  big  paws 
together  over  an  8-inch  log,  and  eight 
of  us  finally  pulled  and  hauled  him  30 
yards  across  a creek  and  up  to  an  old 
logging  road.  I brought  in  my  shiny 
new  GMC  pickup — I d gotten  it  just 
two  days  earlier — and  after  consider- 
able struggling  we  managed  to  get  the 
bear  up  onto  the  truck  bed. 

Down  at  the  Tobyhanna  check  sta- 
tion, the  scales  didn’t  go  high  enough  to 
weigh  my  bear,  and  I began  to  realize 
how  really  big  he  was.  (Field-dressed 
and  dried  out  somewhat,  he  still  hit  the 
520-pound  mark  two  days  later  when 
we  finally  found  a big  enough  scale.)  At 
the  station,  the  Game  Commission 
people  checked  him  for  tags  and  tat- 
toos, which  would  show  ne’d  been 
caught  before.  Nothing.  They  mea- 
sured him  around  the  chest,  with  hopes 
of  developing  a chart  to  tell  size  without 
the  struggle  of  weighing  bears,  as  they 
can  do  with  deer.  To  tell  how  old  the 
bear  was,  they  popped  out  a tiny  tooth 
behind  the  huge  canine  on  each  side, 
explaining  that  it  would  be  softened  in 
acid,  cut  into  extremely  thin  slices, 
stained  purple,  and  then  read  just  like 
you  count  tne  rings  on  a tree  stump  to 
tell  its  age.  The  lab  work  takes  quite  a 
while,  but  they  said  that  all  the  hunters 
who  brought  bears  in  would  eventually 
be  told  how  old  they  were.  Mine  was 
about  six  years  old. 


Knowing  the  age  and  sex  of  all  the 
bears  killed,  both  in  hunting  season  and 
on  the  highways,  along  with  the  cub 
production  which  they  figure  out  by 
questioning  hunters  and  by  counting 
the  little  pregnancy-caused  scars  on  the 
female  organs,  gives  them  an  idea  of 
how  the  state’s  bear  population  is  do- 
ing. They  have  to  know  that,  they  said, 
to  make  sure  that  we  re  not  killing  too 
many  or  too  few.  That’s  why  you  have 
to  get  your  bear  checked  and  tagged. 

Celebrity 

Well,  the  people  who  saw  it  at  the 
check  station  started  spreading  the 
word,  and  my  hunting  buddies  didn’t 
exactly  keep  it  a secret,  so  all  that  night 
and  the  next  couple  of  days,  folks 
dropped  by  the  house  to  see  my  first 
bear.  I was  working  at  my  carpentry  job 
during  the  day,  but  in  the  evenings  I 
have  to  admit  I enjoyed  playing  the 
temporary  celebrity — picture  in  the  Po- 
cono  Mountaineer  newspaper  and  the 
whole  bit. 

Jeff  Martinel  over  in  Scott  Run 
skinned  it  out,  and  we  got  lots  of  bear 
grease  and  more  meat  than  we  could 
eat  from  it.  The  meat  was  a little  bit 
coarse,  but  really  tasty — better  than 
beef,  I think  (but  maybe  I’m  biased).  I 
was  glad  there  was  plenty  of  meat;  shar- 
ing game  with  your  friends  is  one  of  the 
real  pleasures  of  hunting. 

The  skin  wasn’t  wasted,  either.  Park- 
er Riday,  a taxidermist  in  Strouds- 
burg, made  a nice  rug  out  of  it:  7' 10" 
long,  nose  to  tail,  and  6'4"  wide,  paw 
to  paw. 

Then  to  top  it  all  off,  when  the  skull 
was  officially  measured  it  went  219/i6, 
which  made  it  the  top  bear  in  the  1976 
program  and  the  second  largest  Penn- 
sylvania bear  ever  measured,  only  3/i6 
smaller  than  the  state’s  all-time  record 
holder. 

Makes  me  wonder — just  how  much 
luckier  can  my  lucky  gun  get? 


Just  Goes  Chugging  Along 

In  spite  of  its  armor,  the  armadillo  is  a good  swimmer  but  if  the  waterway  is 
short,  it  walks  under  the  water  on  the  bottom. 
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It  Took  Three  Seasons  of  Hunting,  but  It  Was  Worth 
All  the  Effort,  for  My  Trophy  was  the  . . . 

by  Scott  Vanaman 


SCOTT  VANAMAN,  of  Broomall,  and  his  fine 
buck,  the  best  taken  by  any  archer  in  the 
1976  scoring.  Bagged  in  Delaware  County  in 
the  third  season  he  hunted  it,  the  antlers 
scored  143-4. 

MY  DELAWARE  COUNTY  buck 
was  the  smartest  buck  I ever 
came  across.  Bagging  him  took  three 
years  of  hard  work  and  patience. 

Delaware  County  is  not  an  archery 
hunter’s  paradise.  The  woods  are  so 
thick  I can’t  understand  how  a big  buck 
can  possibly  avoid  tangling  his  rack  in 
the  brush.  (My  opinion  is  that  deer  in 
this  county  are  smarter  than  those 
upstate.)  Territory  here  is  much 
smaller  and  generally  bordered  with 
houses.  It  supports  a small  healthy 
herd,  and  browse  is  plentiful.  The  deer 


can’t  run  from  mountain  to  mountain  as 
they  do  upstate.  Instead,  they  hide  and 
let  you  walk  past  them. 

Often,  deer  trails  are  combined  and 
crisscross  like  a maze.  Tracking  a buck 
becomes  very  difficult  and  must  be 
done  by  following  rubs  and  scrapes.  In 
the  eight  years  that  I’ve  hunted  Dela- 
ware County,  I’ve  found  the  old- 
fashioned  deer  drive  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful. Deer  generally  travel  with  no 
set  pattern  here.  When  driven  out  of  an 
area,  they  usually  stick  to  the  area  they 
are  pushed  into. 

Rutting  season  is  the  only  time  you 
can  still  hunt.  Usually,  heavy  rutting 
starts  in  November,  when  leaves  still 
cover  the  trees.  Consequently,  you 
must  be  right  on  top  of  the  deer  for  a 
shot. 

Off  Balance  Three  Years 

This  Delaware  County  buck  was 
smart  enough  to  have  my  hunting  party 
thrown  off  balance  for  three  years.  My 
partner  Earl  and  myself  first  caught 
sight  of  him  during  the  1973  early 
archery  season.  I was  making  a short 
drive.  Somehow,  I pushed  him  toward 
Earl,  who  missed  him  from  30  feet 
away.  All  Earl  could  say  was,  “I’ve 
never  seen  a buck  that  size.”  We 
caught  only  one  more  glimpse  of  him 
that  season,  and  neither  of  us  got  a 
shot. 

The  following  year  was  just  as  bad. 
We  had  one  chance  at  him  the  entire 
season.  It  was  late  into  the  season.  Earl 
was  driving.  Somehow,  I misread  the 
buck’s  tracks  and  climbed  the  wrong 
tree.  Earl  had  pushed  him  directly 
underneath  an  old  tree  stand  only  50 
feet  to  my  left.  It  was  so  thick  that  all  I 
could  do  was  watch.  This  concluded 
two  years  of  hunting  with  only  two 
chances  for  shots  at  him. 
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The  summer  before  the  1975  season 
began,  I was  determined  to  figure  out 
his  well-hidden  pattern.  During  Sep- 
tember, I spent  more  time  in  the  woods 
than  at  home.  I battled  countless  ticks, 
bugs  and  heavy  underbush  in  prepara- 
tion for  opening  day.  It  paid  off  in  the 
long  run,  though.  It  was  well  worth  my 
efforts. 

Opening  day  finally  arrived,  but  not 
before  I anxiously  paced  the  floor  on 
the  previous  evening.  I left  the  house  at 
5:45  a.m.,  drove  two  miles  to  my  usual 
parking  area,  and  started  up  the  path 
carrying  my  55-lb.  recurve  bow  and 
cedar-shaft  arrows.  On  my  way  I heard 
a few  deer  running  in  front  of  me.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  think  that  my  buck 
was  one  of  them  and  that  I’d  missed  my 
chance.  For  a moment  I was  tempted  to 
turn  and  go  home.  But  I continued 
until  I reached  my  stand.  Again  I heard 
more  running  in  front  of  me.  I climbed 
the  tree  and  got  comfortable,  anticipat- 
ing a long  wait  until  anything  might 
come  my  way.  But  only  a half  hour 
later,  there  was  a crack  in  the  brush  to 
my  right.  I turned  in  surprise  to  see  six 
deer  walking  the  trail  leading  to  my 
stand.  I let  them  pass  in  hopes  that  a 
buck  was  trailing  behind  them. 

Another  crack  was  heard  not  far  be- 
hind me.  Somehow  I was  certain,  even 
without  looking,  that  it  was  him.  Hold- 
ing my  breath,  I slowly  turned  my  head 
to  see  a massive  set  of  horns.  The  buck 
was  walking  ever  so  cautiously,  his  nose 
just  off  the  ground.  Suddenly  I was 
shaking  so  bad  I couldn’t  believe  it.  He 
walked  directly  under  my  stand.  I stood 
up,  took  a deep  breath,  drew  back  on 
my  bow  and  drove  a broadhead  into  his 
ribs. 

The  buck  ran  30  feet  and  stopped. 
He  looked  back,  snorted  three  times 


and  slowly  walked  away.  I could  see  my 
arrow  stuck  in  the  dirt.  It  had 
penetrated  completely.  All  I could  do 
then  was  wait. 

It  seemed  an  eternity.  I climbed 
down  from  my  stand  and  retrieved  my 
arrow.  When  I reached  the  spot  where 
the  big  buck  had  snorted,  I found  signs 
of  the  hit  on  the  grass.  I followed  the 
trail.  Only  thirty  yards  away,  I found 
him  lying  dead  in  waist-high  brown 
grass. 

Immense 

He  looked  immense — even  bigger 
than  I had  thought — and  his  rack  had 
10  big  points.  I field-dressed  and 
dragged  him  through  the  high  grass  to 
the  car.  I thought  I’d  never  make  it!  It 
took  me  half  an  hour  just  to  tie  him  on 
the  Volkswagon.  In  all  my  planning,  I 
had  overlooked  how  I’d  get  him  home  if 
I were  successful.  I learned  from  then 
on  to  be  prepared  for  anything!  My 
two-mile  drive  home  was  slow.  The 
buck’s  horns  protruded  so  far  off  the 
bumper  that  they  nearly  tangled  with 
thick  brush  along  the  roads. 

I made  it  home  safely  to  be  faced 
with  yet  another  problem.  Where  was  I 
going  to  hang  my  buck?  The  tempera- 
ture was  70-plus:  too  hot.  I knew  he 
wouldn’t  last  long.  My  only  alternative 
was  to  find  a cool  place  quickly.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  Earl  has  a large  garage. 
The  only  way  I found  to  hang  him  was 
to  use  a one-ton  chain  hoist!  That  night 
I weighed  him.  I wasn’t  surprised  to 
see  the  scale  settle  at  210  pounds,  field- 
dressed. 

When  scored  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission personnel,  his  rack  totaled 
1434/8,  to  make  it  the  best  archery  buck 
in  the  1976  program — a very  satisfying 
conclusion  to  my  three-year  hunt. 


Conservancy  Donates  Wetlands 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  recently  turned  over  684  acres  of  wet- 
lands in  Crawford  County  to  the  Game  Commission.  The  wetlands  are  part  of  the 
Gonneaut  Marsh,  a 5,324-acre  wetland  complex  largely  composed  of  Game  Lands. 
The  land  is  especially  significant  because  it  lies  at  the  outflow  of  Conneaut  Lake, 
the  marsh’s  main  water  supply.  Improper  development  or  pollution  of  this  parcel 
could  have  upset  the  ecological  balance  of  the  entire  marsh. 
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The  Story  of  the  No.  1 Non-Typical  Deer  . . . 


WHEN 

“OLD  MAN  MOUNTAIN” 
CAME 

TUMBLING  DOWN 


BY  RAY  SCHLOSSER 


“TTE’S  DOWN  . . . he’s  up  . . . 

A A he’s  down  . . . he’s  up  . . . 
he’s  down  . . . Now  he’s  coming  your 
way!’’  Paul  shouted  to  his  buddy.  Bud 
Shoup,  as  he  fired. 

All  the  shouting  and  shooting  drew 
Uncle  Eddie  Stouffer  from  the  drive. 
“Did  you  get  him,  Paul?”  he  yelled  ex- 
citedly. But  Paul,  in  a state  of  shocked 
disbelief,  was  speechless. 

J.  Paul  Corley  was  my  uncle,  Mom’s 
brother,  and  I thought  an  awful  lot  of 
him.  Raised  on  a farm  at  Madley,  a 
small  settlement  between  Hyndman 
and  Bedford,  Paul  was  on  his  old 


stomping  ground  the  day  of  the  big 
hunt.  Too  bad  for  me!  I was  in  the 
service  that  year  of  1944  or  I would 
have  been  along  on  this  exciting  day,  as 
in  past  years. 

Having  moved  to  Cresaptown,  Md., 
Paul  faced  about  a 30-mile  drive  to  get 
to  the  family  farm  in  Madley.  The 
house  sat  back  from  the  road  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  area,  which  always  made 
winter  arrivals  a bit  adventurous. 

As  the  alarm  rang  in  the  dark  morn- 
ing hours,  Paul  could  hear  sleet  pelting 
the  windows,  and  hunkered  closer  into 
the  warm  nest  of  his  bed.  But  then  he 


THE  NUMBER  ONE  NON-TYPICAL  BUCK  of  the  current  program  was  bagged  in  1944  by  the 
late  Paul  Corley,  seated  in  center.  When  finally  measured,  it  scored  186-7. 
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remembered  the  huge  deer  he  had 
spotted  the  day  before.  He  quickly 
dressed  and  headed  for  the  farm  where 
everyone  would  be  sitting  around  the 
big  kitchen  table.  Aunt  Cora  Shoup  and 
Nora  Kybarger  were  busy  preparing  a 
hearty  country  breakfast.  Some  of  the 
men  were  starting  to  eat  when  Paul  ar- 
rived. There  would  be  nine  hunters  in 
all,  but  some  had  not  yet  arrived. 

There  was  lots  of  excited  talk  around 
the  kitchen  as  Bud  and  Frank  Shoup 
finished  their  chores  and  got  ready  for 
the  hunt.  Bud  and  Uncle  Eddie  dis- 
cussed where  to  start  the  day’s  hunting. 

Now  like  a group  of  kids  with  visions 
of  big  racks  and  deer  steaks  dancing  in 
their  heads,  they  headed  for  the  Buffalo 
Mountain  trails  where  they  had  spotted 
some  beautiful  deer  the  day  before. 

Paul  was  especially  anxious  as  he 
picked  his  way  over  the  icy  trail  to  his 
stand.  Suddenly,  he  thought  he  saw 
movement  behind  a large  clump  of 
brush.  He  froze  in  his  tracks.  He 
couldn’t  believe  what  he  saw  moving 
toward  him.  It  was  the  “Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  ’’  a tremendous  deer  that  had 
been  seen  at  various  times  during  the 
fall.  What  a rack! 

Paul  eased  back  the  hammer  of  his 
30-30  Winchester  for  his  first  shot.  He 
shot  and  kept  shooting,  and  the  deer 
kept  falling,  getting  up  and  running 
down  among  the  abandoned  clay 
mines.  “He’s  down  . . . He’s  up  . . . 
He’s  down  . . . He’s  up  . . . Coming 
your  way,  Bud!” 

First  Shot  Enough 

Paul  couldn’t  understand  why  the 
buck  kept  going  and  was  afraid  it  was 
going  to  break  its  antlers.  Later,  when 
he  calmed  down,  he  realized  the  whole 
thing  had  only  taken  a few  moments, 
and  his  first  shot  was  probably  enough 
to  finish  the  buck. 

“Did  you  get  him,  Paul?”  Uncle  Ed- 
die asked  as  he  hurried  over. 

Recovering  from  his  shock,  Paul 
stammered,  “He’s  down  there.” 

He  was  down  there  all  right — all  of 
him,  all  22  points  on  that  huge  rack. 
Getting  him  out  of  that  pit  and  back  to 
the  farmhouse  over  the  ice  was  quite  a 
chore,  but  all  the  men  came  to  see  the 
excitement  and  helped  drag  him  out. 
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RAY  SCHLOSSER,  nephew  of  Paul  Corley 
and  now  owner  of  Corley’s  great  deer,  poses 
with  trophy  during  the  awards  program. 


Paul  had  always  told  me  he  wasn’t 
interested  in  having  a deer  head 
mounted  or  bringing  it  home  to  show  it 
off,  but  this  buck  was  a little  more  than 
he’d  considered.  So  he  took  it  to 
Cresaptown,  over  slick  roads,  and  all 
the  way  back  to  Grayhorse  Curve  and 
the  Shoup  farm,  spreading  ashes  on  the 
icy,  railless  one-lane  bridge  to  get  back 
to  the  farmhouse.  They  workea  hard  to 
skin  and  butcher  the  deer  and  divide 
the  meat  before  the  day  was  over. 

G.  R.  Suiter  of  Everett,  Pa., 
mounted  the  deer’s  head  and  Paul  hung 
it  in  his  home  where  it  was  always  quite 
a conversation  piece. 

Paul  told  me  this  story  many  times  as 
the  years  went  by,  and  the  trophy 
head,  which  now  hangs  in  my  home, 
brings  back  many  memories  of  Paul  and 
those  years  we  hunted  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  someone  suggested  that  I have 
the  rack  measured  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  scoring  program,  I 
was  glad  to  do  so  as  I was  anxious  to 
know  how  my  uncle’s  trophy  would 
compare  with  the  many  other  fine 
heads  taken  throughout  the  state. 

I am  happy  the  deer  received  the 
first  place  non-typical  deer  award  this 
year,  with  a score  of  186-7.  Uncle  Paul 
would  have  been  so  proud. 
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JOHN  MONTGOMERY  and  his  140- 
7 Allegheny  Co.  buck.  Below,  Carl 
Smith  and  his  146-3  trophy  from 
Bedford  Co. 


JOHN  ZIOBRO,  of  Dupont, 
displays  his  deer’s  big  rack. 


STEVE  WALDSCHMIDT’S  Allegheny 
Co.  buck  scored  134-3,  took  fourth 
place  in  the  archery  category. 


LEE  WILLETT,  of  Cecil,  Pa.,  took  buck 
at  left  which  scores  152-2,  ranks 
thirteenth. 


TOM  KELLY,  Grove  City,  and  his 
Mercer  County  trophy. 


CLARENCE  STOPPER’S  176-7  trophy, 
below,  shown  by  Gary  Campbell  took 
second  place  in  the  non-typical  category. 


DAVE  YODER,  Hamburg,  Pa., 
with  Potter  County  cinnamon 
bear. 


DAVE  GOURLEY,  of  Sigel, 
shown  in  1923  with  his  153-7 
Venango  Co.  buck.  Kill  was 
made  with  45-90  single  shot 
Ballard. 


HARRY  HELANDER,  of  Rew,  Pa.,  and 
the  number  two  typical  trophy,  taken 
in  1955.  Score,  170-4. 


FINE  GREENE  COUNTY  buck, 
above,  was  shot  by  George 
Shriver,  Jr.,  of  Prosperity,  Pa., 
in  1967. 


NUMBER  FOUR  non-typical  whitetail,  below, 
was  bagged  in  Carbon  County  in  1975  by 
Bob  Green,  of  Levittown.  It  scored  161-3. 
Note  the  unusual  eye-guard  points. 


DAN  MOTT,  left  above,  took  142- 
6 buck  in  Columbia  County  in 
1948.  Below,  Jim  Rihn  and  his 
Allegheny  County  buck  that 
scored  157-6  for  eighth  place. 


BIG  BUCK,  below,  was  collected  in  1940  in 
Lycoming  County  by  Brady  Houseknecht,  of 
Hughesville.  With  a score  of  166-5,  it  takes 
third  place  in  the  1976  measuring  program. 
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RAY  CORLE,  Martins- 
burg,  with  his  Blair 
County  trophy. 


GREG  BUSH,  left  above,  of  Stroudsburg, 
and  his  outstanding  Monroe  County  black 
bear  which  scored  21-1  to  take  second  place 
for  bruins. 


DOUG  CHATTIN,  New  Cum- 
berland, below,  and  his 
Lehigh  County  buck  which 
scored  147-1. 


GEORGE  LANDER,  above,  with  his  Fayette 
County  buck  which  took  fifth  place  among 
archers;  below,  Juan  Deitrick,  of  Dornsife, 
and  his  Northumberland  County  whitetail. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY  buck,  above, 
scored  151-5,  was  collected  by 
Dennis  Jones. 


BLAINE  SHAFFER’S  Clearfield 
County  bear  weighed  426  lbs. 
field-dressed,  scored  20-7  for 
fourth  place  position. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY  buck,  above,  fell 
to  gun  of  Ed  Llewellyn  in  1948. 


ED  DeMAILA,  of  Baden,  Pa., 
and  his  143-4  McKean 
County  whitetail. 


OSCAR  STRADER,  Coraopolis,  took 
this  142-3  buck  in  Allegheny  County 
in  1975. 


TED  MAKOWIECKI’S  buck,  above, 
came  from  Beaver  County,  while 
Herald  Heltzel,  below,  got  his  in 
Mercer  County. 


SIXTH  PLACE  BOW  buck,  above,  was  killed  by 
John  Schmiedlin,  of  Evans  City,  in  1973.  It 
scores  1 24-7. 


FINE  Susquehanna 
County  buck,  above,  shot 
by  Ellsworth  Greenough, 
in  1 941 . It  scores  1 50-6. 


FIFTH  PLACE  bear,  right,  scored  20- 
2,  was  collected  in  Sullivan  County  by 
Alton  Marquardt,  of  Montgomery. 


GLEN  PENWELL,  Petersburg, 
Ohio,  took  his  big  deer  in 
Lawrence  County  in  1975. 


HANDSOME  BUCK  at  left  was 
shot  by  Alex  Blue,  Washington- 
ville,  in  Sullivan  County  in  1932. 


TOMMIE  CISCOE,  of  Mountain- 
top,  bagged  Luzerne  Coun- 
ty buck,  below,  in  1966. 


WARREN  REAGLES,  below,  got 
his  144-7  whitetail  in  Crawford 
County. 


TOM  DUCLOS,  Patton,  Pa.,  took 
152-3  buck,  above,  in  Cambria 
County  in  1 974. 


MIKE  GALLAGHER,  Pitts- 
burgh, with  his  Allegheny 
County  trophy,  the  number 
two  bow  buck.  Score,  138-6. 


HARLEY  MILKS,  Bing- 
hampton,  N.Y.,  shot  buck 
below  in  Susquehanna 
County  in  1944.  It  scored 
152-1  to  take  fourteenth 
place  in  1976  program. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 
buck,  left,  was  killed  by 
Clair  Waite,  Shirleysburg. 
Score,  144-3. 


GARY  FULKMAN,  New 
Wilmington,  and  his 
number  seven  bear  from 
Forest  County.  It  scores 
19-12. 


TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  GUM 
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*Deer  scoring  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  method  is  in  one-eighth  inch  units,  thus  the  score  of  the  No.  1 head  here,  for  instance,  is  184-618. 
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Gallagher,  Michael  953  Keywest  Dr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Allegheny  1970  138-6 

Intehsano,  John  321  Pa.  Ave.,  Shoemakersville,  Pa.  19555  Berks  1975  137-5 

Waldschmidt,  Steve  5532  Lakeside  Dr.,  Gibsonia,  Pa.  15044  Allegheny  1975  134-3 

Lander,  George  C.  407  Chestnut  St.,  West  Newton,  Pa.  15089  Fayette  1974  133-3 

Schmiedlin,  John  E.  RD 1,  Evans  City,  Pa.  16033  Butler  1973  124-7 
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*Bear  skulls  are  scored  by  taking  the  length  and  width  in  one-sixteenth  inch  units  and  adding  these  measurements. 


My  3rd  Place  Archery  Buck  Was  . . . 


One  of  Those  Big  Ones 

By  John  R.  Intelisano 


AS  I TURNED  my  head,  I saw  the 
l\.  ghostlike  silhouette  of  a large 
buck  walking  right  into  the  opening 
where  I could  get  a clear  shot  . . . 

After  several  days  of  rain,  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  wake  up  to  a calm,  dry 
morning  on  September  27,  the  opening 
day  of  Pennsylvania’s  1975  archery 
season. 

As  I got  ready  for  the  hunt,  my  ex- 
citement mounted,  though  I had 
thought  of  sleeping  in  because  of  the 
miserable  weather  we  had  been  hav- 
ing. But  that  idea  was  gone  in  a flash  as 
I stepped  out  into  the  crisp  morning 
air.  Besides  the  good  weather,  it  was 
my  birthday,  and  I thought  this  might 
be  the  luck  I needed. 

We  were  to  meet  for  breakfast  at  a 
local  diner.  My  father,  my  brother 
Gary,  my  hunting  buddy  Tink,  and  I 
discussed  the  strategy  we  would  use  at 
a spot  where  we  had  been  seeing  five  to 
seven  deer  every  day.  Everything 
seemed  fine  until  we  got  there. 

Just  as  we  were  getting  out  of  our 
cars,  another  car  came  up  the  road. 
Suddenly  it  stopped,  then  backed  up  to 
where  we  were  parked.  The  driver  was 
a good  friend  of  mine  who  told  me  he’d 
just  seen  four  deer  crossing  the  road 
ahead.  After  he  drove  off,  we  heard 
some  snorting  and  hooflbeats  down  the 
road,  killing  all  of  our  hopes  for  this 
area.  We  assumed  that  the  deer  had 
run  back  into  a private  woods  where  we 
couldn’t  hunt,  so  we  decided  to  move 
to  another  spot  before  the  sun  came  up. 

Jumping  back  into  the  cars,  we 
headed  for  the  hills  behind  Lake 
Ontelaunee.  We  parked  and  made  new 
plans  for  our  stands,  deciding  to  go  up 
on  the  flat  above.  As  we  neared  the  top 
of  the  hill,  Tink  and  Dad  went  off  to  the 
right  to  look  for  the  trail.  Gary  and  I 
went  to  the  upper  left  side  where  a few 
heavily  used  trails  lead  into  the  thick 
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JOHN  INTELISANO  and  his  big  one. 


sumac  where  deer  often  bed  down  dur- 
ing the  day.  When  Gary  was  situated 
along  the  trail,  I moved  off  about  100 
yards  to  look  for  a good  stand.  I found 
one  right  above  the  sumac  where  a tree 
had  fallen.  The  tree,  surrounded  by 
thick  brush,  would  break  up  my  outline 
and  better  camouflage  me.  Clearing 
away  some  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  I sat 
down  to  wait  for  daylight. 

About  7 o’clock  it  began  to  get  light 
enough  to  see,  and  I soon  found  open- 
ings to  shoot  through  if  the  opportunity 
arose.  Stillness  reigned  for  half  an  hour, 
but  suddenly  it  was  broken  by  a noise 
behind  me.  Slowly  turning  my  head,  I 
saw  the  cause  of  the  noise.  Two  squir- 
rels played  at  the  base  of  a tree.  I didn’t 
want  to  give  my  presence  away  to  the 
squirrels,  so  I slowly  turned  my  head 
back  . . . and  saw  that  ghostlike 
silhouette. 
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As  the  deer  stepped  into  the  clear- 
ing, his  head  disappeared  momentarily 
behind  a large  tree.  I took  the  chance  to 
stand  up  and  get  ready  for  a shot.  Fi- 
nally the  head  of  the  deer  came  into 
clear  view  and  I could  see  at  least  three 
points  on  the  right  side  of  his  rack.  He 
started  to  walk  at  a rapid  pace,  with  his 
nose  to  the  ground  as  though  following 
the  scent  of  a doe.  Game  Protector  Joe 
Leindecker  later  told  me  that  the  deer 
was  probably  in  the  early  stages  of  rut. 
Knowing  I had  only  seconds  to  shoot,  I 
pulled  my  76-lb.  Bear  Alaskan  to  full 
draw. 

Two  more  steps  and  his  vital  chest 
area  would  be  exposed  for  a clear 
shot  between  two  large  oaks.  Then  I 
realized  he  had  no  intention  of  stop- 
ping. I wanted  a standing  target,  if  at  all 
possible,  so  I snapped  a twig  underfoot 
to  draw  his  attention.  Hearing  the 
noise,  the  buck  stopped,  presenting  a 
perfect  broadside  shot.  I held  my  20- 
yard  sight  pin  on  his  lung  area,  about 
three  inches  behind  the  foreleg.  A 
smooth  release  sent  the  arrow  on  its 
way.  When  the  buck  heard  the  sound  of 
the  bow,  he  jumped  forward  about  a 
foot.  I heard  a thud  and  knew  I had  hit. 

I saw  his  hindquarters  crash  to  the 
ground,  but  in  seconds  he  was  up  and 
running  full  speed  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. I could  see  no  arrow  protrud- 
ing from  his  side,  so  was  sure  I had  shot 
right  through  him. 

He  had  jumped  the  string,  and  I was 
not  quite  sure  how  far  back  the  arrow 
had  hit;  however,  as  I would  with  any 
arrow  wound,  I waited  before  tracking. 

I whistled  twice  for  Gary,  and  he  came 
to  the  spot  where  I was  standing.  He 
noticed  I was  quite  shaken  and  asked  if 
I had  hit  one.  “A  nice  sized  buck,”  was 
all  I could  offer  until  he  found  the  first 
few  drops  of  blood. 

Not  wanting  to  scare  the  deer  if  he 
was  bedded  down,  we  stalked  very 
quietly  along  his  trail.  It  led  to  a sumac 
thicket.  I knew  if  we  pushed  the  deer 
he  could  run  a long  way,  so  we  decided 
to  wait  and  let  him  bed  down. 

A hunter  walked  out  of  the  sumac  a 

HIS  HEAD  disappeared  momentarily  behind 
a large  tree.  I took  the  chance  to  stand  up 
and  get  ready  for  a shot. 


few  minutes  later  and  told  us  he  had 
shot  at  a very  large  buck  but  his  ar- 
row was  deflected  by  a tree  limb  and 
missed.  I asked  where  the  man  had 
been  when  he  shot,  so  we  could  search 
there  after  we  rounded  up  Tink  and 
Dad  to  help. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  cars,  Tink 
and  Dad  were  already  there.  They 
hadn’t  seen  a thing.  After  what  seemed 
an  eternity,  we  were  back  at  the  spot 
where  we  had  found  the  last  sign  of  the 
deer.  I showed  Dad  and  Tink  where 
the  buck  had  crossed  the  trail  and  gone 
into  the  sumac.  We  decided  that  Dad 
and  I would  go  back  to  where  I had  shot 
to  see  if  the  deer  backtracked,  while 
Gary  and  Tink  would  look  for  more 
tracks  up  ahead. 

Most  Fantastic  Sight 

We  searched  all  over  for  the  arrow, 
but  to  no  avail.  We  started  making 
swings  each  way  to  see  if  we  could  find 
the  deer  or  any  signs  of  his  having  come 
back  to  the  area.  After  about  20 
minutes  of  searching,  the  quiet  of  the 
woods  was  shattered  by  Tink  shouting 
from  down  in  the  hollow  where  he  and 
Gary  were  looking.  Literally  running 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  up 
the  side  of  a small  ravine,  I finally  spied 
them  through  the  thick  brush,  standing 
above  the  most  fantastic  sight  I could 
imagine  ...  a huge  11 -point  buck. 
Gary  and  Tink  had  done  a superb  track- 
ing job. 

When  the  initial  excitement  was 
over,  we  began  the  job  of  field- 
dressing. Quite  a chore  on  a buck  that 
size!  With  the  help  of  a few  other 
hunters  who  collected,  we  got  it  out  to 
a fire  lane  where  the  four  of  us  could 
finish  dragging  it  the  last  quarter  mile 
to  the  truck. 

The  buck  weighted  250  pounds  field- 
dressed,  and  the  butcher  gave  me  a 
statement  to  verify  it.  Its  estimated  live 
weight  was  300  pounds,  which  is  sort  of 
unbelievable,  unless  you  had  to  drag  it 
as  we  did.  When  scored  by  Game  Com- 
mission personnel,  the  rack  totaled 
1375/8,  giving  it  the  third-place  ranking 
in  the  archery  category  of  their  1976 
program — and  making  it  one  of  those 
big  bucks  that  everyone  dreams  about 
but  rarely  sees. 
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I’d  Been  Hunting  Bears  Only  a Few  Years, 

And  Had  Seen  Only  Two  Others  in  Pennsylvania’s 
Woods,  When  I Got  My  Chance  at  . . . 


The  No.  3 Bear 

By  Rev,  Roy  W.  Meek 


ON  NOVEMBER  24,  1975,  I was 
one  of  those  lucky  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  who  shot  a black  bear. 
When  I had  him  checked  at  the 
Shohola  check  station,  the  report  read 
as  follows:  Male;  dressed  weight,  430 
pounds  (estimated  live  weight,  480 
pounds);  chest  measurement,  53V2 
inches;  overall  length,  75  inches. 

The  skull  was  measured  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at 
2014/i6  points.  It  missed  getting  into 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  trophy 
record  book  by  Vs  inch  but  took  third 
place  in  the  PGC’s  most  recent  scoring 
program.  The  present  Pennsylvania 
black  bear  record  was  taken  in  1968  in 
Clinton  and  scored  2112/i6  points. 

Although  my  bear  did  not  make  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  book,  I am  lucky, 
to  say  the  least,  to  have  bagged 
this  beautiful  animal.  Yet  I have  to 
constantly  defend  myself  when  some- 
one hears  about  it.  Many  people  ask, 
“How  can  you,  a preacher,  shoot  a 
bear?” 

Hunters  and  Hunting 

Permit  me  briefly  to  discuss  hunters 
and  hunting.  I grew  up  on  a farm  in 
Berks  County.  Killing  animals  was  a 
natural  thing,  especially  to  feed  a fam- 
ily of  15  during  the  heart  of  the 
Depression.  Hunting  for  both  big  and 
small  game  was  a necessity.  Killing 
farm  animals  and  fowl  was  a way  of  life. 
Today  our  family  could  do  without  the 
wild  game,  but  it  does  supplement  the 
meat  supply.  We  love  venison,  ducks, 
pheasants,  rabbits,  turkey,  and  bear. 

Biblically,  one  can  also  defend  hunt- 
ing. The  Psalmist  in  Psalm  8 says  that 
man  was  given  dominion  over  the 
works  of  God’s  hands.  He  has  put  all 
things  under  his  feet,  all  sheep  and 


oxen,  and  also  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the 
sea. 

I am  one  who  believes  that  hunting  is 
a necessary  way  of  controlling  some 
species  of  our  wildlife.  I started  hunting 
bear  only  a few  years  ago,  in  1972. 
Donald  and  Richard  Sobers,  my  hunt- 
ing companions,  took  me  along  to  the 
home  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  William 
Gilbert,  near  Promised  Land  Lake. 
That  first  year  out  I did  see  a bear — but 
it  was  about  a 30-40  pound  cub,  and  of 
course  I didn’t  shoot. 

The  next  bear  I saw  was  on 
November  24,  1975,  at  about  7:30  a.m. 
I was  walking  along  a path  on  the  way  to 
Balsam  Swamp  when  out  of  the  blue,  a 
bear  appeared.  Whatever  I had  learned 
about  the  woods,  and  especially  about 
hunting,  I threw  to  the  wind.  I casually 
told  a hunter  who  happened  to  be  sit- 
ting on  a rock  nearby,  “Here  comes  a 
bear.”  Then  I tried  to  get  to  a tree  on 
which  to  rest  my  rifle.  Needless  to  say, 

I did  not  get  a shot  at  that  one.  As 
the  bear  disappeared  into  the 
undergrowth,  11  shots  were  fired  by 
other  hunters  and  the  250-pound  bear 
was  killed  by  one  of  them.  After 
examining  the  bear  which  I should  have 
had,  talking  to  myself,  crying  a little  on 
the  inside,  I went  toward  my  stand. 

I wasn’t  on  my  stand,  a huge  rock, 
more  than  ten  minutes  when  I spotted 
a hunter  to  my  right  aiming  his  gun 
back  in  the  direction  I had  just  come 
from. 

Instead  of  watching  the  swamp,  I 
now  kept  my  eyes  on  the  big  timber 
and  rocks.  There  he  was!  He  just  ap- 
peared, coming  from  behind  a huge 
boulder  and  working  his  way  through 
the  underbrush.  This  one  was  not  going 
to  get  away!  I shouldered  by  30-06  and 
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REV.  MECK  poses  proudly  with  his  bear. 


when  I centered  the  crosshairs  of  my 
4x  scope  I squeezed  the  trigger.  Down 
he  went.  I pumped  my  Remington, 
jumped  from  my  three-foot  rock  and 
ran  uphill  toward  the  bear.  About 
twenty  paces  from  him,  he  got  up  and 
started  toward  me.  Twice  I had  the 
crosshairs  on  his  massive  chest  and 
twice  I squeezed  the  trigger  and  noth- 
ing happened.  I realized  then  that  I had 
not  shoved  the  forearm  front  far 
enough.  The  bear  was  clawing  his  way 
toward  me.  When  I pumped  the  gun, 
the  clip  fell  out  and  I somehow  caught 
my  left  glove  in  the  forearm  slide.  To 
say  the  least,  I had  buck  fever — or  was 
it  bear  fever? 

I jerked  my  glove  from  the  slide, 
shoved  a live  cartridge  into  the 
chamber  and  got  off  a chest  shot  at 
about  12  paces.  After  putting  the  clip 
back  in,  I made  certain  of  him  with  two 
well-placed  neck  shots,  but  I doubt  if 
they  were  necessary. 

My  buddies  were  summoned  with 
my  police  whistle  and  within  minutes  at 
least  two  dozen  hunters  were  there  to 
admire  the  bear  and  help  calm  my 
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nerves.  With  help,  I field-dressed  the 
bear.  Then  we  tried  to  pull  him  with 
my  deer  rope.  Five  of  us  could  not 
budge  him.  We  found  a well-cured  log 
about  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
thick  end  and  tied  him  to  it.  It  took  13 
hunters  four  hours  to  carry  him  one- 
half  mile  to  the  Gilbert  home. 

The  hunters  spread  the  word  on  their 
CBs  and  a few  carloads  of  people  were 
at  my  home  before  we  got  the  bear 
there.  At  least  200  people  came  to  see 
him  in  the  next  two  days. 

Gary  Alt,  black  bear  researcher  at 
Penn  State,  sent  me  the  following  in- 
formation on  my  bear: 

“Your  cooperation  in  regard  to  the 
tagged  bear  you  harvested  and  re- 
ported last  November  24,  1975,  is  ap- 
preciated by  the  Research  Unit.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  hunting 
sportsmen,  our  bear  research  project 
can  better  evaluate  population  status 
and  stability  to  assure  we  have  bears  to 
harvest  in  the  future. 

“The  430-pound  (field-dressed)  bear 
you  harvested  last  fall  was  a four-year- 
old  male.  He  was  initially  captured  on 
March  16,  1973,  weighing  238  pounds. 
The  bear  was  recaptured  on  August  21, 
1974,  but  wasn’t  weighed.  A final  cap- 
ture was  made  on  March  31,  1975.  At 
that  time  the  bear  weighed  374  pounds, 
and  a bullet  wound  on  the  left  hip  was 
noted.  All  captures  took  place  in  the 
Promised  Land  area  within  a few  miles 
of  the  reported  kill  site. 

“Last  year  approximately  only  one 
out  of  every  400  bear  hunters  were  suc- 
cessful in  Pennsylvania.  Congratula- 
tions and  thank  you  again  for  your 
cooperation.” 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s, 
my  wife  prepared  25  pounds  of  roast 
bear  for  the  sportsmen  who  helped 
carry  the  bear  out  of  the  woods,  and 
their  wives.  To  attest  to  the  fact  that 
bear  meat  is  delicious,  the  28  of  us  in 
attendance  cleaned  up  the  roast. 

The  hide  is  back  from  the  taxidermist 
and  has  been  admired  by  many  people; 
I will  find  a place  for  the  head  and 
shoulder  mount  when  I get  it  from  my 
friend  and  taxidermist,  Steve  Micio.  It 
will  serve  as  a reminder  of  a great 
trophy  and  another  “preacher  ana  the 
bear.” 
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For  My  Dad  . . . 

Number  Five  Was  Number  One 

By  Jerry  Shipton 


DAD’S  been  hunting  for  40  years 
now,  and  we’ve  spent  many  long 
evenings  swapping  tales  and  reminisc- 
ing about  our  hunts,  ones  we  two  have 
shared  and  ones  we’ve  gone  on  with 
other  buddies.  Of  all  the  stories, 
though,  his  favorite  is  the  tale  of  his 
very  first  deer  hunt. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  December, 
1930.  Dad  and  my  uncle,  the  late  Rev. 
George  Knauff,  were  heading  north  on 
Route  8 towards  Tionesta  from  our 
Grove  City  home.  Dad  had  borrowed  a 
gun  from  a friend  of  George’s  who,  at 


the  last  minute,  was  unable  to  join  the 
hunt.  Dad  later  bought  the  rifle,  a 
Winchester  30-30,  and  hunted  with  it 
for  many  years.  The  men  had  to  run 
over  to  Oil  City  to  buy  a pair  of  pants; 
Dad  didn’t  even  have  any  hunting 
clothes. 

As  they  neared  the  bottom  of  Pecan 
Hill  south  of  Franklin,  a huge  buck 
bounded  across  the  road.  George 
pulled  over,  grabbed  his  coat  and  gun, 
and  took  off  tracking.  At  one  point,  he 
saw  the  big  deer  and  fired  several 
times,  but  missed.  George  tracked  that 
buck  almost  to  Polk — where  another 
hunter  shot  it.  Shrugging  philo- 
sophically, George  turned  around  and 
trudged  back  to  the  car.  Dad,  mean- 
while, had  been  hunting  around  the 
area  where  they’d  pulled  off,  but  had 
seen  nothing. 

Undaunted,  they  drove  on,  arriving 
at  the  Wagner  farm  near  Tionesta  late 
in  the  afternoon.  They  planned  to  stay 
for  a week. 

The  next  morning  they  rose  early  and 
helped  with  the  chores.  The  day’s  hunt 
began  in  an  orchard  behind  the  house. 
Huge  hoofprints  showed  that  the  or- 
chard had  lost  a few  apples  to  an 
antlered  visitor  the  night  before.  Set- 
ting off  to  follow  the  tracks,  they  heard 
a loud  snort  and  looked  up  just  in  time 
to  see  a white  flag  bouncing  over  the 
ridge. 

Time  for  some  planning.  The  group 
that  had  assembled,  including  neigh- 
boring farmers  and  friends,  was  divided 
into  drivers  and  standers.  Since  this 
was  Dad’s  first  hunt,  he  was  given  a 
stand  near  the  end  of  the  line. 

It  wasn’t  hard  to  follow  that  big 
fellow — his  tracks  were  distinctive. 
Time  after  time,  though,  he  slipped 
through  the  hunters.  Realizing  that  the 
deer  was  headed  toward  the  Taylor 
Reserve,  where  no  hunting  was  al- 
lowed, the  standers  decided  to  move, 


BOB  SHIPTON  and  the  buck  he  took  in 
Forest  County  in  1930 — and  whose  score  of 
161-2  is  good  enough  to  take  fifth  place  in 
the  1976  measuring  program. 
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leaving  a note  on  a bush  to  hold  the 
drivers  back  for  awhile. 

The  next  drive  pushed  the  deer 
toward  the  line  of  standers,  and  shots 
rang  out  down  the  line.  Dad,  at  the  tail 
end,  was  excited  but  a bit  dismayed, 
thinking  that  the  buck  had  little  chance 
of  making  it  into  his  range.  But  those 
were  the  days  before  most  hunters  had 
scopes,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  an  ac- 
curate running  shot  with  iron  sights.  So 
Dad  got  his  chance  as  the  buck  leaped 
over  some  brush  nearby.  A miss — then 
a hit!  The  second  shot  dropped  him 
instantly.  Bursting  with  elation,  Dad 
whooped  and  yelled.  The  shout  sped 
down  the  line,  and  soon  everyone  was 
crowding  around,  grinning,  yelling, 
and  slapping  backs. 

Well,  that  beautiful  animal  dressed 
out  at  168  pounds,  and  his  rack  sported 
10  big  points.  When  we  finally  got 


around  to  entering  it  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s 1976  records  program,  it 
scored  161-2  and  ranked  in  fifth  place 
for  that  season’s  typical  white-tailed 
deer  category. 

Dad,  tne  beginner,  with  borrowed 
gun  and  spanking  new  duds,  had  aced 
out  Uncle  George  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang.  But  that  wasn’t  enough  for  him; 
the  next  day  he  went  out  and  got  a bear 
over  by  Bear  Creek!  Not  only  a beauti- 
ful set  of  antlers  to  mount  and  a truly 
memorable  week  of  outdoor  adventures 
and  fellowship,  but  plenty  of  good 
meat,  which  was  very  welcome  in  those 
Depression  days. 

That  hunt  started  a long  outdoor 
career  for  Dad.  For  the  next  40  years, 
he  didn’t  miss  an  opening  day.  He’s 
shot  many  fine  whitetails  since  then, 
but  none  came  close  to  that  first  big 
buck.  Probably  none  ever  will. 


Book  Review  . . . 

Ducks,  Geese  & Swans  of  North  America 

All  types  of  waterfowlers — whether  armed  with  guns,  cameras,  or  binoculars — 
will  welcome  the  updated  and  expanded  version  of  F.  H.  Kortright’s  classic,  The 
Ducks,  Geese,  ir  Swans  of  North  America.  The  earlier  book  appeared  in  1942  and 
soon  became  a basic  reference — it  was  reprinted  14  times.  The  1976  version,  by 
Frank  C.  Bellrose,  should  also  be  held  in  high  regard.  It  discusses  waterfowl 
classification  and  identification,  molts  and  plumages,  hunting  regulations  in  water- 
fowl  management,  mortality  and  diseases,  and  migration.  But  more  important,  it 

g'ves  vital  data  (e.g.,  weights,  sizes,  population  status,  nest  success)  for  55  dif- 
rent  waterfowl,  many  of  which  can  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  at  least  part  of  the 
year.  Page-size  maps  show  the  migration  corridors  and  breeding  and  wintering 
areas.  Also  included  are  lists  of  refuges  and  areas  open  to  hunting  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Thirty-six  color  plates,  all  but  one  reprinted  from  the  earlier  edition, 
show  the  waterfowl  in  various  plumages.  Bellrose  has  compiled  a considerable 
amount  of  information  and  has  presented  it  in  a readable  format.  His  book  is  one 
that  you  can  study  in  detail  or  browse  through.  In  a time  of  rapid  inflation,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  such  a book  reasonably  priced.  (Ducks,  Geese  6-  Swans  of  North 
America,  by  Frank  C.  Bellrose,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  544  pp.,  $12.95) 


Spikelets  Help 

Ospreys,  sometimes  called  fishing  eagles,  fly  at  about  100  feet  looking  for  fish. 
Ospreys  seize  fish  with  their  talons  which  have  tiny  spikelets  to  help  hold  fish  fast. 
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Hit  By  an  Airplane? 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— The  deer 
problem  in  my  district,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  is 
a never  ending  problem.  On  the  first 
day  of  general  small  game  season  this 
year,  I received  a phone  report  that  a 
deer  had  been  hit  by  an  airplane  at  the 
Clearfield  Airport.  Maybe  it  was  one  of 
Santa  s deer  getting  a practice  run  for 
Christmas  eve. — DGP  Wayne  McGin- 
ness,  Clearfield. 


Glug,  Glug,  Glug 

BLAIR  CO UNTY— While  on  night 
patrol,  Deputy  Focht  and  Special  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  Corl  radioed  for 
assistance  as  follows:  “Could  you  assist 
us,  we  are  taking  on  water.’  A slight 
delay  then,  “Could  you  hurry,  we  al- 
ready have  six  inches  of  water  in  the 
cab!’  Upon  arrival  the  call  was  found  to 
be  correct.  One  chain  and  one  Matador 
rescued  one  four-wheel-drive.  Oh,  for  a 
camera  and  a flash!  Now,  the  Special 
Waterways  Patrolman  might  be  able 
to  convince  some  people  that  he  was 
checking  for  fishermen,  but  the  driver 
has  little  excuse  for  driving  into  three 
feet  of  water. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 


Somebody’s  Watching 

BRADFORD  CO  UNTY  — While 
making  an  investigation  in  the  South 
Mountain  area,  which  contains  over 
40,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  the 
State  Police  observed  a car  parked  in 
front  of  the  gate  on  one  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  emergency  roads.  They 
gave  the  license  number  to  me  and  I ar- 
rested the  owner  of  the  vehicle  for 
parking  in  front  of  a Game  Lands  gate. 
He  said  he  had  seen  the  no  parking  sign 
but  did  not  feel  he  would  get  a parking 
ticket  way  out  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods. — DGP  Bill  Bower,  Troy. 


Always  One 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— Imagine  if  you 
can  an  opening  day  for  a game  protec- 
tor. All  deputies  working,  hunters  out 
in  force  shooting  up  a storm,  no  serious 
violations,  no  phoned-in  complaints, 
ideal  weather,  a perfect  fall  day  and  not 
one  hunting  accident.  That’s  the  way  it 
was,  almost  a dream  until  I received 
one  phone  call.  One  slob  hunter  put  a 
load  of  bird  shot  into  the  face  of  a doe 
and  I had  to  dispose  of  it.  The  one 
blight  on  an  otherwise  perfect  day. 
How  come  there  always  has  to  be  one 
slob,  one  lousy  slob??? — DGP  Bob 
Shafer,  Mifllintown. 


Hard  to  Please 

FULTON  COUNTY— I checked  a 
disgruntled  hunter  on  the  opening  day 
of  small  game  season.  He  had  a cock- 
bird  and  two  rabbits.  He  told  us  he  had 
missed  another  cockbird,  three  rabbits 
and  a good  football  game.  He  claimed 
he  had  tramped  his  legs  off  and  wasn’t 
going  to  buy  another  license,  as  scarce 
as  game  is. — DGP  Carl  Jarrett,  Mc- 
Connellsburg. 
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It’s  Working 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-SPORT 
. . . Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together  . . . you  can’t  say  it  any 
simpler  than  that.  What  a great  idea. 
And  it’s  already  working  to  improve  the 
quality  of  hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  first  day  of  small  game  season,  two 
Clinton  residents  observed  early 
hunters  in  a safety  zone  nearby.  They 
drove  over  four  miles  to  find  Deputy 
Dale  McCullough  and  Deputy  Bob 
McGinness.  The  sportsmen  brought 
the  deputies  to  the  scene  of  the  in- 
cident, accused  the  violators  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  prosecutions 
were  written  up.  They  gave  their 
names  and  volunteered  to  testify  in 
court  if  necessary.  In  the  process,  the 
sportsmen  who  became  involved 
missed  the  first  hour  of  the  hunting 
season,  but  they  brought  five  violators 
to  justice  and  won  our  respect  in  the 
process. — DGP  Robert  MacWilliams, 
Clinton. 


Rewarding  Moments 

GREENE  COUNTY— On  the  first 
day  of  small  game  season,  I saw  an 
elderly  woman  sitting  in  a car  on  State 
Game  Lands  179.  I stopped  to  ask  if 
everything  was  all  right.  The  lady  was 
reading  a well-used  Bible,  and  as  she 
laid  it  on  her  lap  she  replied,  “I’m  just 
waiting  for  him,  he  just  had  to  go  out  on 
the  first  day  of  the  season.  I was  wor- 
ried about  letting  him  go  alone,  as  he  is 
84  years  old.”  I left  her  with  a warm 
feeling,  hoping  they  both  would  have  a 
great  day  and  somehow  knowing  they 
would. — DGP  Barry  Seth,  Rogersville. 


Trapping 

ERIE  COUNTY— With  the  price  of 
furs  still  high,  there  will  be  more  trap- 
pers this  year  than  ever.  Trapping  is 
one  of  the  finest  sports  going  for  young 
outdoorsmen.  Trapping  will  give  the 
youngster  all-around  knowledge  of  the 
outdoors  and  mother  nature. — DGP 
George  Gibson,  Corry. 
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Cunning  Chippies 

BLAIR  CO UNTY— While  on  foot  pa- 
trol during  the  first  part  of  squirrel 
season,  I met  a hunter  who  proceeded 
to  inform  me  why  there  are  no  squir- 
rels. This  being  news  to  me,  I listened. 
“You  know  those  little  brown-and- 
white  squirrels,”  he  said.  I answered, 
“Chipmunks.”  Well  after  hearing  five 
minutes’  worth,  I boiled  all  his  com- 
ments down  to  the  opinion  that  these 
brown-and-white  “predators”  eat  all 
the  nuts,  grapes  ana  com,  thereby  de- 
priving the  few  remaining  animals  in 
the  woods  of  food.  Would  any  of  our 
wildlife  biologists  care  to  comment? — 
DGP  Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 


Somebody  Wins, 
Somebody  Loses 

PERRY  COUNTY— DGP  Leroy 
Everett  and  I were  patrolling  on  Route 
74  just  outside  of  Ickesburg  when  a 
sharp-shinned  hawk  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  nearby  woods  and  grabbed  a 
small  songbird  directly  in  front  of  us. 
During  the  excitement  of  almost  being 
hit  by  the  car,  the  hawk  released  the 
bird  and  both  went  separate  ways.  I bet 
the  bird  was  happy  to  see  the  Game 
Commission.  However,  I can  just 
imagine  the  hawk  muttering,  “Those 
blankety-blank  game  protectors!  I 
should  have  known  songbirds  are 
protected.” — DGP  Butcn  Camp, 
Elliottsburg. 
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Quick  Thinking 

LANCASTER  CO UNTY— Recently  I 
received  a complaint  of  a blacksnake 
in  someone’s  backyard.  Now,  snakes 
come  under  the  Fish  Commission’s  ju- 
risdiction, but  the  man  said  his  wife  was 
afraid  and  they  did  not  live  far,  so  I said 
I would  see  what  I could  do.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  the  caller’s  home,  I found  two 
very  shaken  women  and  a man  standing 
near  a woodpile  into  which  the  snake 
had  crawled.  I told  him  if  he  didn  t 
mind  tearing  the  woodpile  apart,  I 
would  catch  the  snake,  but  he  didn  t 
want  to  restack  the  wood.  I then  told 
the  women  that  woodpiles  draw  mice 
and  a blacksnake  would  be  a good  way 
to  keep  down  the  mouse  population. 
The  women  then  said  that  if  there  was 
one  thing  they  hated  worse  than  snakes 
it  was  mice,  so  they  thought  they  would 
keep  the  snake.  Sometimes  education 
is  better  than  eradication. — DGP  John 
Shutter,  Lancaster. 


Private  Territory 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Home  terri- 
tories are  set  up  by  many  animals,  and 
many  times  in  odd  places.  When 
pheasants  were  released  near  the  Rey- 
noldsdale  Fish  Hatchery,  one  ringneck 
took  charge  of  an  area  of  the  lawn. 
Every  time  that  grass  was  mowed,  the 
ringneck  chased  the  mower  until  the 
job  was  completed — DGP  Barry 
Warner,  Manns  Choice. 


Unbashful  Bruin 

POTTER  COUNTY— Seeing  Mr. 
Heuser  of  Germania,  local  tree  farmer, 
out  in  his  yard,  and  knowing  he’d  had 
bear  problems  last  year,  I stopped  to 
see  him  and  jokingly  asked  how  he  and 
the  bears  were  making  out.  He  said, 
“Come  here,  I want  to  show  you 
something.  We  walked  around  back 
and  there  on  the  siding  beside  the  door 
were  fresh  muddy  paw  prints  of  a bear, 
approximately  5V2  feet  off  of  the 
ground.  He  stated  that  the  evening 
before  the  bear  had  taken  a water  pail 
that  hung  by  the  door,  knocked  the 
handle  off  of  it  and  bitten  holes  in 
it.  Bears  don’t  hold  grudges  ...  do 
they? — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Well,  Give  Us  a Call,  Jack 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Here  I 
sit,  after  typing  reports  all  day,  trying 
to  think  of  a Field  Note  to  write.  I’ve 
had  many  unusual  experiences  this 
month,  but  decided  I had  better  not 
put  any  of  them  in  print. — DGP  Jack 
Sickenberger,  Houston. 


Safety  Attitudes 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— l have  no- 
ticed that  the  safe  sportsman  usually 
chooses  to  hunt  with  other  safety  con- 
scious sportsmen.  This  was  most  evi- 
dent on  the  first  day  of  small  game 
season.  I saw  many  groups  of  hunters 
where  every  member  of  the  party  was 
decked  out  to  the  fullest  in  fluorescent 
orange  . . . and  a few  groups  where 
none  of  the  members  wore  any  safety 
clothing.  They  were  dressed  in  grey, 
black  and  forest  green  ...  all  colors 
that  would  blend  into  the  surround- 
ings. In  one  of  those  non-safety  con- 
scious groups,  I saw  a hunter  with 
fluorescent  orange  in  a vest  that  was  so 
old  the  color  had  faded  to  the  point 
where  it  looked  like  dried  oak  leaves.  If 
that  man  were  the  victim  of  a hunting 
accident,  he  probably  would  have  writ- 
ten on  his  report  that  he  had  on  plenty 
of  safety  clothing. — DGP  Dan  Jenkins, 
Patton. 
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Small  Game  Season 

CLARION  COUNTY— A good 
sportman  called  to  report  he  had  killed 
a hen  pheasant  in  mistake  for  a grouse, 
and  left  his  name  and  address.  The  ad- 
dress was  that  of  a vacant  lot.  A local 
landowner  called  and  was  surprised  to 
find  I was  not  in  on  the  morning 
of  October  30.  Phone  calls  about 
pheasants:  23  “Where  did  you  stock 
them,  exact  location”;  15  “Not 
enough”,  2 “Too  many”,  and  1 “Get 
those  #%&#  things  off  my 
property!” — DGP  Gordon  Couillard, 
Clarion. 


Rut?  What’s  a Rut? 

One  evening  in  October,  some 
friends  stopped  on  their  way  home  after 
traveling  Interstate  79.  They  remarked 
on  the  amount  of  deer  they  had  seen. 
They’d  had  to  slow  down  for  several 
and  had  seen  one  big  buck  that  had 
been  killed  by  an  auto.  The  lady  asked 
why  the  deer,  especially  the  bucks, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  move.  I said, 
“Probably  because  they  are  in  rut  at 
this  time  of  year.”  She  asked  “What  do 
you  mean,  in  rut?”  I explained,  “That 
means  they  are  mating.  ’ She  thought 
for  a moment  and  then  replied,  “If  you 
are  going  to  get  into  a rut,  I think  that’s 
the  best  kind.” — Land  Manager  John 
Miller,  Meadville. 


Overload 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— It’s  a well 
known  fact  that  most  wild  animals  are 
opportunists,  taking  advantage  of  food 
sources  as  they  find  them.  A road-killed 
grouse  that  I examined  recently  fit  this 
category  exceedingly  well,  for  within 
the  big  male’s  crop  I found  21  white  oak 
acorns.  Of  Thunderbird  had  partaken 
well  of  the  fine  mast  conditions  found  in 
Pennsylvania  this  year,  but  had  forgot- 
ten a fundamental  of  aeronautics- 
overloaded  flights  spell  disaster! — DGP 
Jerry  Zeidler,  Rockton. 


How  to  Lose  Friends 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— Our 
Hunter  Education  program  is  really 
paying  off.  Nearly  all  the  young  hunters 
that  I check  in  the  field  exhibit  safe 
gun-handling  habits.  Not  so  the  older 
generation.  On  the  first  day  of  small 
game  season,  Deputy  Charlie  Lucia  ob- 
served two  men  standing  together.  One 
was  holding  his  loaded  shotgun  with 
the  muzzle  pointed  directly  at  his 
friend’s  back,  the  hammer  at  full  cock. 
As  Charlie  explained  the  danger  in  this 
situation,  the  hunting  companion 
chimed  in  with  some  advice  for  his 
friend  on  safety.  As  he  spoke,  he  placed 
his  shotgun  on  the  ground  and  folded 
his  hands  over  the  muzzle. — DGP  Tim 
Flanigan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Dumb  Animals? 

CENTRE  CO UNTY— Lowell  Krape 
of  Zion  was  harvesting  oats  when  he 
noticed  a red  fox  running  just  ahead  of 
the  combine.  The  noise  and  rumble  of 
the  big  machine  chased  out  a rabbit 
which  provided  the  fox  with  his  even- 
ing meal.  The  next  night  Lowell  went 
up  to  finish  the  field  and  the  fox  was  sit- 
ting there  waiting  for  him.  Again  the 
fox  took  up  his  position  in  front  of  the 
combine  and  the  previous  night’s  ac- 
tivity was  repeated.  The  field  was  now 
bare  but  Lowell  went  up  the  third  night 
just  to  check  on  the  fox.  Sure  enough, 
old  Reynard  was  sitting  there,  waiting 
patiently  for  him. — DGP  George 
Mock,  Coburn. 
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The  Slob’s  to  Blame 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— On  the 
opening  day  of  small  game  season, 
several  slob  hunters  killed  three  bucks 
and  two  does  in  my  district.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  utilize  these  animals,  they 
merely  served  as  targets.  Giving  this 
kind  of  ammunition  to  the  anti-hunter, 
we  can  see  that  no  subversive  force  is 
necessary  to  stop  hunting.  If  we  lose 
our  sport,  it  won’t  be  a Cleveland 
Amory  who  takes  it  away,  it  will  be  the 
hunter  who  throws  it  away. — DGP  Pat 
Anderson,  Washington. 


Co-Pilot 

BRADFORD  COUNTY — While 
watching  several  flocks  of  geese  during 
the  recent  migration,  my  wife  and  I saw 
one  large  flock  which  included  a duck 
that  was  second  in  line  in  the  V. — Land 
Manager  Chester  Harris,  Athens. 


The  Early  Decoy 

The  opening  day  of  waterfowl  season 
on  State  Game  Lands  169  had  a great 
amount  of  hunting  pressure  and  a good 
success  ratio.  The  first  hunters  were 
observed  setting  out  decoys  at  7 a.m. 
The  opening  hour  was  not  until  12 
noon.  Nothing  like  being  early  and 
picking  your  spot  before  the  crowd 
starts  to  gather. — Land  Manager 
George  Thomas,  Shippensburg. 


Call  from  Santa? 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— The  most  amusing  request  we 
had  this  month  was  from  the  person 
seeking  the  address  of  our  reindeer 
farm. — CIA  John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


The  Genuine  Kind 

CUMBERLAND  CO  UNTY— While 
checking  two  archers  on  the  State 
Game  Lands,  one  asked  me  if  the 
Game  Commission  just  stocked  turkeys 
in  the  area.  I explained  that  due  to  good 
natural  reproduction,  no  Game-Farm 
turkeys  had  been  released  in  the  area 
since  the  mid-1960s.  The  astonished 
hunter  looked  at  his  partner  and  said, 
“Wow,  they  weren’t  raised  birds,  they 
were  real  turkeys!’’ — DGP  Jim  Fil- 
kosky,  Mechanicsburg. 


Some  Progress 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— It  is 
ratifying  to  note  that  on  the  opening 
ay  of  the  1976  general  small  game 
season  I had  the  least  amount  of  land- 
owner  complaints  that  I’ve  ever  had, 
the  attitude  of  the  hunters  was  ex- 
cellent, and  only  one  hunting  accident 
was  reported.  It  appears  that  most 
hunters  realize  that  hunting  is  their 
sport  and  they  are  putting  forth  a great 
effort  to  keep  our  image  clean. — DGP 
Richard  Anderson,  Nazareth. 


Eldritches????? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— While  on 
night  patrol  in  a remote  section  last  fall, 
I came  across  a young  man  walking 
alone  with  no  light.  I asked  if  he  was 
having  problems.  He  told  me  no,  that 
he  was  hunting  eldritches.  The  guy  was 
serious  about  this,  and  not  wanting  to 
ruin  his  hunt,  I only  asked  to  see  his 
license,  which  he  could  not  produce.  I 
informed  him  he  had  better  not  get 
caught  hunting  eldritches  again  without 
a license  and  moved  on.  I wish  I could 
have  been  around  to  hear  what  he  told 
his  friends  about  his  hunt. — DGP  Ted 
Fox,  Ephrata. 
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Winter 

Feeding 

Policy 


By  Ted  Godshall 


THE  QUESTION  of  winter  feeding 
often  becomes  charged  with  hu- 
man emotion  when  temperatures  drop 
to  near  zero  or  below  and  snow  begins 
to  accumulate  on  major  game  ranges. 
Advocates  believe  that  winter  feeding, 
especially  of  deer  and  turkeys,  is 
necessary  and  desirable,  and  therefore 
expect  the  Game  Commission  to  carry 
on  such  a program  as  a routine  annual 
practice.  However,  from  a practical 
standpoint,  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  wildlife  will  find  its  own  food  dur- 
ing most  winters.  Moreover,  winter 
feeding  can  be  detrimental,  causing 
more  loss  of  wildlife  than  it  prevents. 
Therefore  winter  feeding  can  be 
considered  only  on  an  extreme 
emergency  basis  and  only  under  the 
most  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Because  of  the  staggering  cost  and 
the  impossible  logistics  of  getting  suit- 
able food  to  the  scattered  wildlife  popu- 
lations, a policy  of  discouraging  routine 
feeding  and  encouraging  self-sustaining 
wildlife  populations  has  been  de- 
veloped as  follows: 

Winter  Feeding  Policy  Statement 

1.  The  Commission  recognizes  that 
\ responsible  wildlife  management  must 
be  based  on  scientific  knowledge  and 
not  on  overwhelming  sympathy  and 
illogical  sentimentality. 

Studies  have  shown  that  most  wild- 
life is  extremely  hardy  and  well  adapted 
to  the  climatic  extremes  extant  in 
Pennsylvania.  Adaptations  have  not 
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REGULATED  SPORT  HUNTING  is  the  best 


technique  for  minimizing  starvation  losses; 
it  maintains  a reasonable  balance  between 
population  and  natural  food,  and  provides 
trophies  and  venison,  as  shown  by  this 
Armstrong  County  buck  taken  by  Aldo 
Sappe  of  Leechburg. 

been  achieved  through  year-to-year 
handouts  of  food  but  through  hundreds 
of  years  of  evolution  often  under  condi- 
tions of  winter  stress. 

2.  The  Commission  recognizes  the 
singular  importance  of  maintaining 
suitable  wildlife  habitat  as  a means  of 
averting  major  winter  losses. 

The  maintenance  and  development 
of  food  and  cover  shall  include  both 
even  and  uneven  aged  forest  manage- 
ment. Included  in  the  overall  manage- 
ment strategy  are  commercial  timber 
sales;  specific  browse  cutting  programs; 
planting  food  strips  to  grasses  and 
legumes.  While  applicable  to  privately 
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owned  land,  such  operations,  as  con- 
ducted by  the  Game  Commission,  must 
be  confined  to  State  and  National 
Forest  lands  as  well  as  State  Game 
Lands  or  lands  under  control  of  the 
Commission. 

3.  The  Commission  recognizes  that 
regulated  sport  hunting  is  the  best  tech- 
nique for  minimizing  starvation  losses. 
The  annual  removal  of  surplus  game 
tends  to  maintain  a reasonable  balance 
between  population  size  and  natural 
food  supplies. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  any  wildlife 
population  depends  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  habitat  and  healthy  ani- 
mals are  preferable  to  those  that  have 
been  reduced  to  near  domesticity 
through  routine  winter  feeding. 

4.  The  Commission  recognizes  that 
the  individualistic  point  of  view  cannot 
supersede  or  be  heedless  of  the  total 
population  concept;  when  undue  con- 
cern for  individual  animals  or  birds  oc- 
curs the  resulting  attitudes  fall  out  of 
perspective. 

While  an  attitude  of  concern  for  birds 
and  mammals  during  periods  of  win- 
ter stress  is  understandable,  it  runs 
contrary  to  game  management  phi- 
losophy and  policies.  To  properly 
manage  renewable  natural  resources  on 
a statewide  basis,  the  Commission  must 
consider  the  welfare  of  wildlife  popula- 
tions in  their  entirety — not  individual 
animals  or  small,  comparatively  iso- 
lated groups  of  animals. 

5.  The  Commission  recognizes  that 
even  if  routine  winter  feeding  of  wildlife 
was  practical,  it  would  merely  place 
greater  and  greater  drain  on  the  natural 
food  supply  and  result  in  poorer  ani- 
mals and  fewer  animals. 

During  all  but  the  most  adverse  and 
infrequent  winters,  starvation  losses  in 
deer  are  symptomatic  of  a much  more 
serious  condition — more  animals  than 
the  habitat  can  adequately  support. 
Treating  the  symptoms  of  overpopula- 
tion through  artificial  feeding  merely 
compounds  the  problem  of  winter 
mortality  by  (a)  accelerating  the  de- 
terioration of  existing  natural  food  sup- 
plies and  (b)  creating  the  need  to  feed 
ever-increasing  quantities  of  domestic 
food  to  maintain  more  animals  than  the 
winter  range  will  support. 


The  ultimate  end  of  a winter  feeding 
endeavor  to  save  deer  is  the  collapse  of 
the  population  when  eventually  both 
natural  and  supplemental  foods  are  ex- 
hausted. 

6.  The  Commission  recognizes  that 
winter  mortality  is  a normal  and  na- 
tural phenomenon  which  occurs  every 
year  despite  the  mildness  or  severity  of 
the  weather.  In  this  manner  aged,  in- 
firm and  genetically  inferior  individuals 
are  culled  from  the  population. 

If  natural  food  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  some  animals  from  starving, 
winter  mortality  selectively  eliminates 
the  animals  with  less  desirable  physical 
traits  thus  preserving  the  stronger  indi- 
viduals to  serve  as  the  future  breeding 
population. 

7.  The  Commission  recognizes  that  if 
deer  are  to  be  successfully  fed  during 
periods  of  dire  emergency,  woody 
browse  is  preferable  to  all  other  ma- 
terial. The  use  of  corn  should  be 
restricted  to  turkeys  and  other  small 
game  species. 

In  deer  the  stomach  or  rumen  con- 
tains populations  of  microscopic 
organisms  capable  of  digesting  and 
utilizing  a wide  range  of  dietary 
components.  As  winter  progresses, 
however,  rumen  organisms  with  an 
ability  to  utilize  the  cellulose  in  woody 
browse  dominate  the  population.  Sud- 
den and  drastic  changes  in  diet,  such  as 
a switch  from  fibrous  woody  material  to 
hay,  corn  or  cattle  feed  usually  offered 
in  artificial  feeding  programs,  can  cause 
digestive  upsets  and  sometimes  death 
depending  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  animals.  This  is  one  reason  why 
dead  and  dying  deer  are  often  found  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  feeding  sites. 

8.  The  Commission  recognizes  that 
artificial  feeding  tends  to  create  ab- 
normal concentrations  of  wildlife 
around  feeders  and  along  roadsides, 
thereby  creating  traffic  and  disease 
hazards. 

Artificial  feeding  creates  abnormally 
high  concentrations  of  animals  in  very 
limited  areas  thereby  greatly  increasing 
the  hazard  of  disease  and  predation. 
Large  permanent  type  feeding  stations, 
with  their  excessive  accumulations  of 
droppings  resulting  from  years  of  use, 
intensify  the  problem  of  disease. 
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In  addition,  dominance  patterns  or 
peck  orders  are  quickly  established  at 
these  sites  and  the  young-of-the-year 
do  not  get  enough  nutritious  food  be- 
cause they  are  constantly  rebuffed  by 
the  more  dominant  and  aggressive 
adults. 

9.  The  Commission  recognizes  that  it 
is  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
whether  an  emergency  condition  exists, 
the  course  of  action  to  be  taken,  the 
areas  of  most  critical  need  and  the 
necessity  of  involving  sportsmen s 
clubs. 

When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, prolonged  and  potentially  di- 


Scoki in  Sntf . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Knives,  by  Norman  M.  Strung,  Lippincott,  521  5th  Ave.,  NYC 
10017,  219  pp.,  $12.50.  Strung  avoids  the  custom-knife  syndrome  which  tempts  so 
many  writers  these  days  and  comes  up  with  a highly  informative  volume  on  the  selection, 
use,  sharpening  and  caring  for  of  many  over-the-counter  edged  tools — including  not  only 
the  glamorous  outdoor  knives  but  also  the  more  mundane  items  such  as  shop  and 
garden  knives,  hatchets  and  axes,  machetes,  work  and  food  knives,  mariners'  knives, 
mauls,  and  what  have  you. 

Waterfowl  Studies,  by  Bruce  Burk,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10017, 
254  pp.,  $1 5.  Hundreds  of  photos — mostly  black  and  white,  some  color — of  33  duck  and 
5 Canada  goose  subspecies.  This  book  was  created  as  a reference  for  a skilled 
woodcarver  but  is  just  as  useful,  and  intriguing,  for  a photographer,  hunter,  artist,  taxi- 
dermist, or  anyone  else  involved  with  waterfowl.  Shows  body  form  and  plumage  detail  in 
all  normal  positions. 

The  following  three  paperbound  books  are  available  from  Lyman,  Rt.  147,  Middlefield, 
Conn.  06455: 

Metallic  Reloading  Basics,  ed.  by  C.  Kenneth  Ramage,  60  pp.,  $2.  Step-by-step 
instructions  on  reloading  rifle  and  handgun  ammo,  with  data  for  selected  cartridges. 
Intended  for  the  beginner.  Well  done. 

Muzzleloaders’  Handbook,  ed.  by  C.  Kenneth  Ramage,  250  pp.,  $6.95.  Includes  a 
large,  well-illustrated  catalog  section  on  black  powder  guns,  bullet  moulding  equipment, 
etc.,  and  almost  two  dozen  articles  on  shooting  and  hunting  with  muzzleloaders,  includ- 
ing their  use  on  whitetails,  antelope,  grizzly  and  elephant! 

The  American  Shotgun,  by  David  F.  Butler,  243  pp.,  $6.95.  Written  by  a longtime  gun 
designer/researcher,  this  book  covers  in  reasonable  detail  the  development  of  American 
shotguns  from  the  matchlock  to  today’s  autoloaders,  touches  on  old  and  current  am- 
munition, and  gives  some  thought  as  to  what  the  future  might  bring  in  these  areas. 

The  following  four  shirtpocket-size  paperbound  books  are  available  in  the  “Packit” 
series  from  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105. 
(Pennsylvania  residents  add  sales  tax.) 

Trailside  Cooking,  by  Russ  Mohney,  176  pp.,  $2.95.  Six  dozen  recipes  based  on 
freeze-dried  and  supermarket  ingredients. 

Guide  to  Animal  Tracks,  96  pp.,  $1.95.  Sketches  of  animals  and  their  tracks,  with 
notes  on  natural  history,  range,  etc. 

Wintering,  by  Russ  Mohney,  224  pp.,  $2.95.  Advice  on  backpacking  in  cold  weather. 

Color  Field  Guide  to  Common  Wild  Edibles,  by  Bradford  Angier,  129  pp.,  $2.95. 
Color  illustration,  scientific  and  common  names,  description,  distribution  and  edibility  of 
63  often-seen  wild  plants. 
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sastrous  winter  conditions  exist  over 
large  units  of  wildlife  habitat,  emer- 
gency feeding  programs  will  first  be 
undertaken  with  agency  personnel  and 
equipment  in  areas  of  greatest  need. 
Should  the  weather  further  deteriorate, 
the  assistance  of  sportsmen’s  clubs  may 
be  solicited.  Coordination  by  District 
Game  Protectors  of  individual  club 
activities  will  help  reduce  duplication 
of  effort  and  waste.  In  such  situations 
com  will  be  provided  as  emer- 
gency food  only  for  wild  turkeys  and 
squirrels.  For  reasons  cited  in  Item  7, 
browse  cutting  is  to  be  encouraged  as  a 
means  of  feeding  deer. 
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HUNTER  EDUCATION 


By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


CHARLES  STROUPHAR,  right,  and  officers. 


Charlie  put  it,  “You  can  hear  three  dis- 
tinct sounds  of  the  firing  action  before 
you  lift  your  head  to  check  the  target.” 
To  say  the  least,  it  was  good  training 
for  “follow  through”  in  marksmanship. 
Yes,  it  caused  some  flinching,  but  most 
hung  right  in  there  and  were  amazed  at 
the  accuracy  of  these  so-called  “primi- 
tive” firearms — primitive  only  from  a 
standpoint  of  loading;  otherwise,  the 
equal  in  workmanship  of  the  modem 
rifle.  After  seeing  Charlie’s  collection 
you  have  to  be  impressed  with  the 
beauty  and  craftsmanship,  which 
perhaps  even  surpass  those  of  a modem 
gun  collection. 

I had  wondered  about  the  accuracy  of 
these  guns  from  stories  read  or  passed 


Black  Powder  Instruction 


OLLOWING  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s addition  of  black  powder 
and  muzzleloading  in  the  new  Hunter 
Education  Training  Guide,  the  first 
group  to  receive  practical  instruction 
was  the  16th  class  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation. 

The  expert  instruction  was  provided 
by  Charles  Strouphar,  Waterfowl 
Management  Assistant  at  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Area,  who  is  also  a black 
powder  enthusiast.  Some  of  the  muz- 
zleloading firearms  used  for  instruction 
were  made  by  Strouphar’s  father.  The 
course  of  instruction  included  history  of 
black  powder  and  muzzleloading,  basic 
knowledge  of  flintlock  and  percussion 
muzzleloaders,  and  practical  handling 
and  shooting  of  both  the  muzzleloading 
rifle  and  Civil  War  musket. 

The  session  generated  a lot  of  en- 
thusiasm, as  each  officer  got  to  handle 
and  shoot  these  primitive  guns.  All  of 
us  were  impressed  by  the  lack  of  recoil 
and  the  delay  time  in  firing  action.  As 


down,  but  my  doubts  were  erased  by 
the  accurate  shooting  on  this  day  of 
instruction. 

One  such  story  is  told  about  General 
Washington’s  selection  of  a group  of 
crack  riflemen  for  his  army.  The  only 
shooters  who  would  be  selected  were 
those  who  could  hit  a six-inch  circle  at 
100  yards.  Fully  a hundred  shooters 
went  to  the  line,  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  and  targets  were  checked,  86 
settlers  from  Pennsylvania  had  met  the 
challenge. 

You  have  to  be  a believer  in  black 
powder  after  Charlie  Strouphar’s  en- 
thusiastic instruction.  And  black 
powder  shooting  can  develop  a lot  of 
hunting  interest  in  primitive  methods 
of  taking  game.  We  suggest  seeking 
similar  instruction  on  black  powder 
shooting  if  you  are  interested  in  hunt- 
ing “primitive  style.  ” What  you  receive 
in  Pennsylvania’s  Hunter  Education 
Training  Guide  is  only  a beginning.  A 
great  deal  of  information  is  available.  It 
can  be  the  start  of  a new  hobby. 
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1. 

Altricial 

A. 

2. 

Beak  and  feet 

B. 

C. 

3. 

Brittle,  sometimes 
colored  shells 

D. 

E. 

4. 

Feathers 

F. 

5. 

Food 

G. 

6. 

Blood  temperature 

H. 

1 

7. 

Migration 

1. 

J. 

8. 

Nests 

9. 

Precocial 

K. 

10. 

Teeth 

L. 

11. 

Syrinx 

12. 

Warm-bloodedness 

Wildlife 

Matching  Game 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 

I.  BIRDS 

Occurs  in  only  two  cl 
birds  and  mammals 


turkey,  and  others 

From  very  simple  (dove)  to  most  com- 
plex (oriole) 

Helpless  at  birth:  includes  eagles,  ro- 
bins, and  others 


Admirably  adapted  to  their  ways  of 
food-getting 

Varies:  insects  (cuckoo),  grain  (quail), 
fruit  (parakeet),  flesh  (hawk),  carrion 
(buzzard) 

High  in  birds  (1 1 2-1 1 5 degrees  F com- 
mon) 

Varies:  pheasant  (none),  golden  plover 
(4000  mile  round  trip  yearly) 

“Answers  on  page  64" 
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“WHAT  DO  YOU  do  during  the  off- 

¥ ¥ season?”  “Do  you  like  your 
work?”  “You  mean  it’s  a full  time  job?” 
These  are  some  of  the  most  frequent 
questions  directed  at  a game  protector. 
Being  a game  protector  is  much  more  than 
a job,  it’s  a way  of  life.  One  that  can  be 
both  satisfying  and  frustrating,  yet  richly 
rewarding,  immensely  interesting  and  sel- 
dom boring.  And  it’s  a way  of  life  which  in- 
volves a game  protector’s  whole  family. 

Each  game  protector  keeps  a field  diary, 
excerpts  from  which  are  used  to  complete 
monthly  reports  and  the  like.  It  is  from  this 
diary,  and  its  inky  margins,  that  I hope  to 
convey  the  accounts  of  my  daily  en- 
counters with  both  people  and  wildlife.  As 
we  share  these  experiences,  please  keep 
in  mind  that  the  duties  of  no  two  game  pro- 
tectors are  exactly  alike,  but  vary  greatly 
from  district  to  district,  depending  upon  the 
conflicts  between  local  people  and  wildlife. 
Hopefully,  we  can  explore  some  of  these 
diversities  and  experiences  from  time  to 
time. 

Those  of  you  who  followed  Ned  Smith’s 
“Gone  for  the  Day”  column  will  quickly 
discover  that  a game  protector’s  observa- 
tions are  more  of  people  than  wildlife,  and 
that  wildlife  management  is  really  centered 
around  people  management.  Much  of  the 
DGFs  job  is  as  an  emissary  to  mankind, 
on  behalf  of  wildlife  which  is  trying  to  adjust 
and  survive  in  a world  manipulated  and 
dominated  by  man. 

Being  a game  protector  remains  an  in- 
triguing subject  for  many  people  and  it  is 
toward  satisfying  these  curiosities  that  I 
would  like  to  dedicate  this  new  series  of 
articles.  This  then  will  be  a part  of  the 
wildlife  conservation  story  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a game  protector  as  he  lives  it. 
Hopefully,  it  will  help  generate  a better 
understanding  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  its  employees.  We  are  not  super 
heroes  nor  villains,  but  simply  people,  with 
all  the  emotions,  faults,  motivations,  and 
needs  of  our  human  ancestors  molded  into 
the  uniform  of  a game  protector. 

January  3 — Deputy  Dave  Darby  and  I took 
a beaver  census  today  throughout  part  of 
my  district.  Knowing  where  the  beavers 
are  when  the  season  opens  means  we’ll 
know  where  to  look  for  trappers  and  viola- 
tions. It  also  helps  to  know  what  the  local 
population  is  in  case  we  want  to  post  any 
colonies  against  trapping  this  year.  The 
decision  to  post  is  based  on  the  colony’s 
population,  food  supply,  expected  trapping 
pressure,  and  the  possibility  of  future 
damage  complaints. 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


January  7 — I was  just  sitting  there  watch- 
ing television  and  minding  my  own  busi- 
ness tonight  when  the  telephone  rang.  A 
man  I know  was  exclaiming  excitedly 
about  some  people  dragging  a deer  into  a 
shed.  Except  for  the  fact  that  it  was  9:25  in 
the  evening  I didn’t  get  too  excited  be- 
cause it  was  still  extended  archery  season. 
The  man  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone 
insisted  we  check,  so  I phoned  two 
deputies  and  arranged  to  meet  them  in 
Tioga. 

As  we  approached  the  residence,  I saw 
someone  come  out  of  a utility  shed  and 
enter  an  adjoining  mobile  home.  Hearing 
voices  in  the  shed,  we  knocked  on  the 
door.  Someone  inside  opened  the  door. 
I’m  not  sure  yet  who  was  more  surprised— 
the  two  fellows  looking  out  at  three 
uniformed  game  protectors  or  us  looking  in 
at  two  lads  covered  with  blood  and  cutting 
up  three  deer.  It  turned  out  that  they  didn’t 
have  an  archery  license,  which  isn’t  used 
for  jacklighting  anyway.  Investigation 
revealed  the  deer  had  been  shot  that  night 
with  a rifle,  and  parts  of  four  more  deer 
were  found  in  a nearby  pickup. 

January  9 — We  were  all  ready  to  leave  for 
the  weekend  when  a man  I know  and  his 
son  knocked  on  the  door.  He  claimed  he 
saw  a person  shoot  a deer  with  a rifle  the 
day  before  and  that  he  tracked  them  until 
he  found  where  the  violator  found  the  dead 
deer  and  then  left  without  attempting  to 
take  it.  This  was  just  too  much  for  my  visi- 
tor, who  told  me  where  the  deer  was.  I 
managed  to  get  in  touch  with  Deputy 
Darby  and  Game  Protector  Lynn  Keller, 
who  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sub-zero 
weather  with  my  friend  tracking  and  back 
tracking  until  they  apprehended  the  viola- 
tor, with  his  22  semiautomatic  rifle,  and 
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presented  them  to  me  on  Monday  for  dis- 
position. Thanks,  fellows,  maybe  I can 
return  the  favor  sometime. 

January  14 — Attended  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Hill  Side  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in 
Blossburg.  The  sportsmen  voted  to 
continue  their  winter  activity  of  wild  apple 
tree  pruning  again  this  year.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  activities  that  can  be 
done  for  wildlife. 

January  15 — Presented  a program  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Tioga  First  Baptist 
Church.  These  boys  and  girls  showed  a 
keen  interest  in  our  state’s  wildlife. 

January  22 — Today  Game  Protector  Lynn 
Keller  and  I transported  all  the  salted  deer 
hides  removed  from  illegal  deer  and  road 
kills  to  the  division  office  in  Jersey  Shore. 
These  hides,  several  hundred  from  Potter 
and  Tioga  counties,  are  tallied  with  those 
collected  from  the  rest  of  the  state  and  sold 
at  auction.  The  monies  are  returned  to  the 
Game  Fund. 

January  25 — This  evening  we  acted  on  in- 
formation received  from  sportsmen  in  the 
Arnot  area  and  set  up  a rather  unusual 
stakeout.  Based  on  information  that  the 
suspect  was  killing  deer  in  the  area  and 
taking  them  home  just  about  dark,  we 
draped  ourselves  in  old  sheets  and  at- 
tempted to  blend  into  the  snowy  environ- 
ment near  his  backyard.  Deputy  Darby 
expressed  concern  about  being  seen 
sneaking  around  town  dressed  in  sheets.  I 
told  him  we  could  explain  that  we  belonged 
to  a new  snow-worshipping  cult  or  some- 
thing. He  still  looked  worried. 

January  28 — Tonight  we  became 
separated  as  we  sneaked  behind  some 
houses  to  get  into  position.  My  flashlight 
came  on  accidentally  under  my  sheet  and 


while  Darby  was  chuckling  at  my  eerie 
illumination  he  failed  to  notice  the  men 
who  came  out  of  the  house  below  him. 
When  he  did  see  them  he  froze  like  a hare, 
confident  in  its  winter  camouflage.  I 
watched  the  men  approach  him.  One  said, 
“I  don’t  understand  it,  I can  see  him  in  the 
dark,  but  when  I turn  on  the  light  I can't.’ 
Darby  remained  frozen.  They  approached 
closer  and  I began  to  get  concerned,  afraid 
we  might  have  to  blow  our  cover.  One  of 
them  spoke,  “I  still  can’t  see  him,  but  I 
know  he’s  there.”  The  other  replied  with  a 
note  of  finality,  "Sic  the  dog  on  him!” 
With  that  there  was  a loud  crashing  as  a 
white  object  bolted  away  through  a tangle 
of  green  briars.  “Must  have  been  a deer,” 
one  of  the  men  said.  I remained  on 
stakeout  undetected,  convinced  that  the 
integrity  of  the  mission  was  saved.  Later, 
after  returning  to  the  car,  a cut  and  scarred 
deputy  was  mumbling  something  about 
having  to  work  for  an  insane  game  protec- 
tor. 

January  31 — Today  we  finished  posting 
those  beaver  dams  we  felt  needed  protec- 
tion. We  posted  seven  in  all,  with 
agreements  from  private  landowners  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
on  whose  land  most  of  them  are  located. 
With  this  chore  completed  and  most  of  our 
beavers  located,  we’re  ready  for  next 
month’s  beaver  season. 


Our  regular  columns  by  Don  Lewis, 
Keith  Schuyler,  Les  Rountree,  Susan 
Pajak  and  Bill  Einsig  will  appear  next 
month.  An  unusual  need  for  space 
necessitated  holding  them  out  this 
month. 


In  the  End,  Different 


The  red  fox  has  a white-tipped  tail,  while  the  end  of  the  gray  fox’s  brush  is  tip- 
ped with  black. 


Wild  Turkey  Federation  to  Meet 

The  Pennsylvania  chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  will  host  the 
annual  National  Meeting  and  Convention  at  the  Hershey  Convention  Center  on 
February  4,  5,  and  6.  Activities  will  include  an  art  exhibit,  announcement  of  the 
annual  turkey  stamp  design  contest  winner,  national  calling  championship,  more 
than  60  exhibits,  business  meetings,  and  the  annual  banquet.  All  exhibits  are  open 
to  the  public. 
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Congress  voted  the  Missouri  Breaks 
and  all  three  forks  of  the  Flathead  River 
in  Montana  into  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System.  That  action  will  protect 
the  rivers’  wildlife  and  scenic  resources 
from  incompatible  development. 


The  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  has  closed  two  more  rivers  to 
commercial  fishing  because  of  contamina- 
tion by  polychlorinated  biphenyls.  These 
organic  compounds,  used  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  electronic  capacitors  and 
transformers,  have  been  linked  to  several 
health  problems  including  birth  defects, 
cancer,  and  skin  disease.  PCB  contamina- 
tion is  cropping  up  in  many  places,  includ- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  area  and  the 
Mississippi  drainage. 


Mississippi  has  such  a problem  with 
over-abundant  beaver  that  a state 
university  wildlife  professor  has 
begged  trappers  to  increase  their 
harvest.  Living  with  most  wildlife 
means  accepting  some  annoyance  or 
damage  with  the  more  positive  aspects, 
but  the  high  beaver  populations  are 
causing  unacceptable  levels  of  crop 
flooding,  timber  girdling,  etc.  By  taking 
action  now,  trappers  hope  to  avert 
possible  efforts  by  damage  sufferers  to 
eliminate  southern  beaver.  Dr.  David 
Wesley  suggests  taking  about  20 
percent  of  the  beavers  annually. 


Solar  energy — free,  inexhaustible,  envi- 
ronmentally safe — has  hit  the  farm.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  converting  its 
Beltsville  milking  parlor  for  an  experi- 
mental four-year  project  using  four  dif- 
ferent types  of  solar  collectors,  all 
commercially  available.  Collectors,  under- 
ground concrete  silo  for  heat  storage,  and 
distribution  hardware  are  not  free  like  the 
fuel,  and  this  project  is  designed  to  study 
the  cost  efficiency  of  solar  heating/re- 
frigeration versus  existing  systems  for  the 
dairy  farm. 


Things  are  looking  a bit  better,  accord- 
ing to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality’s  seventh  annual  report.  But 
there’s  still  a long  struggle  ahead  before 
our  long-neglected  resources  are  ade- 
quately protected.  In  the  area  of  water,  for 
example,  ocean  dumping  decreased  by  23 
percent,  but  many  polluters  of  other  waters 
have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  their  ef- 
fluent permits.  An  illustrated  description  of 
environmental  ups  and  downs  will  be 
available  soon  from  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  which  publishes  its  own  an- 
nual “EQ  Index”. 


A fine,  believed  to  be  the  largest  ever 
imposed  for  polluting  a waterway,  was 
levied  on  the  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  for 
discharging  the  persistent,  highly-toxic 
insecticide  Kepone  into  Virginia’s  his- 
toric James  River  for  almost  four  years. 
Allied  lawyers  said  that  none  of  the 
$13.3  million  fine  would  be  covered  by 
insurance.  The  company  pleaded  “no 
contest”  to  the  charges. 


“Critical  habitat”  has  been  officially 
listed  for  four  endangered  species:  the 
American  crocodile,  Florida  manatee, 
California  condor,  and  Indiana  bat.  These 
areas  must  remain  relatively  undisturbed  if 
the  species  are  to  survive.  The  listing  does 
not  make  these  areas  into  refuges;  it 
simply  identifies  them  so  that  Federal 
agencies,  which  are  forbidden  to  detri- 
mentally affect  critical  habitat  through  any 
of  their  projects,  have  guidelines  by  which 
to  work. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS:  1.F;  2.1;  3.  G;  4.  H;  5.J;  6.  K;  7.  L;  8.  E;  9.  D;  10.  C;  11.  B;  12.  A 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION  - 

MAY  I ENTER  A STATE  GAME  REFUGE 
TO  FISH  A TROUT  STREAM  IN 
TROUT  SEASON"?. 

ANSWER  — 

NO,  UNLESS  THE  GAME  COMMISSION 
DECLARES  CERTAIN  AREAS  OF  THE 
STREAM  OPEN  TO  FISHING  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  FISH  LAWS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


QUESTION  - 

IS  IT  OK  TO  CATCH  LIVE 
RACCOONS  IN  SEASON  TO 
KEEP  FOR  RAISING  OF 
PETS  TO  SELL? 

ANSWER  - 

NO,  IT'S  AGAINST  THE  LAW 
TO  TAKE  ANY  GAME  OUT  OF 
THE  WILD  FOR  PROPAGATION 
OR  SALE  AS  PETS. 


It  is  the  late  hunting  season.  There’s  nothing  like  being  out 
and  about  on  a snowy  January  day,  espeeially  when  you’ve 
come  across  the  remains  of  an  abandoned  farm  at  the  foot  of 
a Pennsylvania  mountainside.  Old  stone  rows,  woodpiles, 
and  apple  trees  are  now  being  pushed  aside  by  pioneering 
hawthorns,  blackhaws,  and  brambles.  It  makes  you  stop  and 
think  for  a moment  about  the  past.  Who  lived  here?  What 
were  they  like?  You  don’t  stop  for  too  long  because  you  know 
who’s  likely  to  be  living  there  now — the  cottontail  rabbit  and 
the  ruffed  grouse.  And  after  all,  that’s  what  you  re  out  there 
for.  Or  is  it?  At  any  rate,  if  you  see  a mixed  up  guy  out  there 
floundering  in  the  snow  with  a shotgun  in  one  hand  and  a 
35mm  camera  slung  around  his  back,  say  hi  to  him.  I ll  be 
glad  to  meet  you! 

— Bob  Fala 

DGP,  Lycoming  County 
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Crows  vociferously  and  violently  attack  great  homed  owls,  one  of 
their  few  natural  predators.  To  take  advantage  of  this  habit,  the  hunter 
may  set  out  an  owl  decoy,  as  this  hunter  has  done.  Black  bombers  soon 
appear,  squawking  and  diving  at  the  decoy  so  hard  that  they  sometimes 
knock  its  head  off.  Crow  hunters  are  often  welcomed  by  farmers,  since 
these  large  birds,  which  may  collect  by  the  thousands  in  roosts,  can  in- 
flict heavy  damage  on  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  crows  are  efficient 
scavengers  and  may  often  be  seen  on  the  highways,  flapping  away 
barely  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  the  fate  of  their  flattened  din- 
ners. The  current  crow  season  closes  on  April  14,  reopens  July  2— 
August  6. 
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EDITORIAL.  . . 


Wildlife — A Product  of  the  Land 


“Pennsylvania  has  a heritage  of  conservation  action  dating  back  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  William  Penn.  Today,  the  Commonwealth  faces  difficult  problems  of 
balancing  environmental  protection  and  economic  imperatives.  Striking  that 
balance  will  be  a major  challenge  to  a Pennsylvania  land  use  program.  ” 

DO  YOU  CARE  about  the  way  Pennsylvania  will  look  and  function  in  a few 
years  or  a few  decades?  If  you  are  a hunter,  an  angler,  a hiker,  a looker,  a 
breather — that  is,  if  you  are  alive  in  Pennsylvania  and  expect  to  stay  that  way  for  a 
while — you  have  to  care.  You  have  to  care  about  the  way  the  land  will  be  used  be- 
cause it  will  reflect  and  affect  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Pennsylvania  residents: 
sentient,  feathered,  furred,  scaled,  leafed,  or  whatever. 

It  follows,  then,  that  you  have  some  ideas  about  how  you  would  like  to  see 
Pennsylvania’s  land  used.  Maybe  you’re  not  a professional  land-use  planner,  but 
as  an  outdoor-oriented  person,  you  have  undoubtedly  developed  some  ideas  about 
the  importance  of  farmlands,  soil  conservation  plans,  recreational  facilities, 
undeveloped  areas,  timbering  activities,  wild  and  scenic  waterways,  population 
growth  . . . They  all  affect  wildlife  directly,  and  whether  or  not  you  are  a direct 

partaker  of  wildlife — consumptively  or  non you  will  be  affected  by  its  future. 

No  matter  who  you  are  or  what  you  do,  you  have  a vested  interest  in  the  plan- 
ning of  land  use  in  the  state.  As  a reader  of  GAME  NEWS,  you  probably  have 
experience  and  opinions  on  the  outdoors.  The  Governor’s  Office  of  State  Planning 
and  Development  is  making  it  easy  for  individual  citizens  like  you  and  me  to  get 
involved  and  make  our  ideas  and  convictions  known. 

They  are  now  involved  in  the  first  part  of  a multi-phase  program  to  develop  land 
use  policies  based  on  what  the  people  tell  them  they  want,  at  a series  of  local  and 
regional  meetings  and  through  questionnaires.  The  first  phase — gauging  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  the  public — has  been  going  on  since  September.  Many 
regions  are  still  having  public  meetings.  In  a few  months,  input  from  these  meet- 
ings and  from  mail  or  phone  contact  with  individual  citizens  will  be  compiled  in 
regional  summary  reports  which  eventually,  after  more  public  input  and  refining, 
will  be  offered  to  lawmakers  as  a basis  for  land  use  legislation;  they  will  be 
presented  as  “the  voice  of  the  people.” 

Find  out  more  about  the  program;  find  out  what’s  going  on  in  your  area  now  and 
how  you  can  add  your  personal  input.  Call  the  State  Planning  and  Development 
Office  at  (717)  787-2969,  or  write  to  them  at  510  Finance  Building,  Harrisburg  PA 
17120.  They’ll  answer  your  questions,  tell  you  what’s  happening  in  your  area,  and 
send  you  brochures  on  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  we  must  make  and  some  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  them.  (The  opening  quotation  is  from  one  of  these.) 

Are  your  opinions  worth  anything?  If  you’re  a Pennsylvanian,  if  you  care  about 
your  life  here,  then  you  have  a right  and  a responsibility  to  express  them  now 
before  the  decisions  are  made  . . . before  your  favorite  little  glade  becomes  a 
shopping  center  or  the  bottom  of  a tailings  pond. — Toni  Williams. 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 
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I Nominate  My  Dad 

By  Jim  Houser 


I WAS  JUST  twelve  years  old  and 
wondering  if  hunting  was  all  it  was 
cracked  up  to  be,  as  I hadn’t  fired  a shot 
all  season.  But  as  I stubbornly  waited 
on  my  deer  stand,  I couldn’t  help  think- 
ing all  the  things  my  father,  who  was 
sitting  nearby,  had  taught  me  about 
whitetail  deer  hunting. 

“Jim,”  he  said,  “those  deer  are 
smarter  than  you.  You’re  hunting  them 
on  their  own  stomping  grounds.  They 
can  smell  you  and  hear  you  farther 
away  than  you  can  see  them.  But  if  you 
don’t  remember  anything  else,  re- 
member this — to  get  your  deer,  DON  T 
MOVE. 

His  teachings  paid  off  that  year  and 
for  years  to  come,  because  I’ve  now 
shot  eight  deer  in  twelve  years  of  hunt- 
ing. I owe  most  of  my  skill  and  luck  to 
Dad.  If  there  ever  was  an  election  for  a 
Pennsylvania  best  hunter,  I’d  nominate 
my  father,  Norman  Houser,  and  I 
wouldn’t  be  his  only  vote. 

When  my  older  brother  Rich  and  I 
were  kids,  we  were  always  anxious  to 
see  Dad  pull  into  the  driveway,  coming 
home  from  a hunt.  We  knew  more 
often  than  not  that  he  would  be  bring- 
ing something  home.  Neither  of  us 
could  wait  for  the  day  we  could  join  our 
father  hunting. 

Dad  has  killed  over  twenty  bucks  in 
his  career  so  far,  including  an  11-point, 
shot  in  1955,  which  scored  147-5  points 
by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  measuring 
system.  Offhand,  I don’t  know  how 
many  turkeys  have  fallen  to  Dad  s 
wildlife  wisdom  and  keen  shooting,  but 
I do  remember  helping  to  eat  quite  a 
few.  I also  remember  one  buck  and  one 
turkey  that  Dad  passed  up  so  that  his 
boys  could  begin  successful  hunting 
careers.  Rich  was  set  up  for  the  deer  on 
his  first  trip  to  our  hunting  camp  in 
Centre  County.  He  was  twelve  years 
old  when  Dad  took  him  on  his  first  big 
game  hunt.  The  camp,  Buck  Haven,  is 
owned  by  my  grandfather  Jake  Houser, 
and  several  generations  of  Housers  and 
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their  friends  have  had  many  successful 
hunts  from  that  location. 

Anyway,  Dad  and  Rich  were  in  the 
woods  the  first  morning  of  the  1962 
deer  season  when  Dad  spotted  a buck. 
Once  it  was  established  that  it  indeed 
was  a legal  target.  Dad  motioned  for 
Rich  to  move  carefully  through  the 
laurel  to  him.  Rich  managed  this  task 
without  spooking  the  animal,  but  buck 
fever  grabbed  him  and  he  was  unable  to 
get  off  a shot.  As  the  buck  fled  down  the 
mountain.  Dad  took  a snap  shot  that 
missed — one  of  the  few  times  in  his 
hunting  career.  Then  he  consoled  my 
brother,  telling  him  that  a lot  of  veteran 
hunters  got  the  fever  on  occasion  and 
there  would  be  other  hunts  and  other 
deer. 

Set  Up  for  Turkey 

A year  or  so  later,  Dad  set  me  up  for 
the  turkey.  I was  fifteen  at  the  time  and 
can  remember  that  day  vividly.  Dad 
and  I hunted  a particular  mountain  all 
day,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other. 
Darkness  was  only  an  hour  away  when 
we  started  down  the  ridge  for  a last 
swing  through  the  area.  Hallway  down 
we  stopped  for  a final  call.  Since  my 
father  was  the  expert,  he  gave  out  a 
series  of  whelps  and  chirps.  Within  a 
minute,  a turkey  answered,  flew  into 
view  and  began  running  toward  us.  I 
was  only  a dozen  steps  above  Dad  and 
saw  the  turkey  coming.  Then  it 
vanished  behind  a large  rock.  My  father 
looked  up  at  me  and  indicated  that  I 
should  be  the  one  to  shoot.  I didn  t 
have  to  wait  long.  As  the  turkey  popped 
up  its  head  and  took  one  step,  I raised 
my  20-gauge  and  killed  it  with  one  shot 
to  the  neck.  Dad  could  easily  have  shot 
that  turkey,  but  he  wanted  me  to  have 
the  honors. 

But  the  hunt  gives  the  hunter  only 
half  the  memories  of  a turkey  or  white- 
tail  season.  The  other  half  comes  from 
belonging  to  a good  hunting  camp. 
Ours  is  located  near  Black  Moshannon 
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TROPHY  BUCK  taken  by  author’s  dad 
Norman  Houser  is  proof  of  his  hunting 
ability,  but  this  is  only  one  reason  Jim  is 
proud  of  his  father. 

in  Centre  County  and  has  been  solidly 
standing  for  eighteen  years.  The  camp 
was  built  with  the  hard  labor  of  my 
grandfather,  my  dad,  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  I can’t  think  of 
anything  more  satisfying  than  the 
laughter  and  wild  tales  which  fill  the 
cabin  each  night  after  a hunt.  Then,  as 
each  hunter  is  describing  the  events  of 
his  day  for  the  third  time,  the  stories 
turn  to  silence  as  Pap  puts  the  meat  and 
potatoes  on  the  table.  There’s  nothing 
like  a good  meal  from  my  grandfather  to 
give  a hunter  the  strength  for  the  next 
day’s  hunt. 

But  of  all  the  hunting  seasons  ever 
shared  by  three  of  us,  the  1975  buck 
season  had  to  be  the  best  ever.  I really 
wanted  a buck  and  it  was  the  first  time  I 
had  the  whole  first  week  for  deer  hunt- 
ing. What  I wanted  most  of  all,  though, 
was  for  Rich  to  get  a deer.  He  had  been 
hunting  for  15  years  and  had  yet  to  kill 
his  first  buck. 

On  the  first  day  of  buck  season,  oddly 
enough,  I was  at  the  same  spot  where  I 
had  got  my  first  buck  when  I was 
twelve.  This  had  always  been  a good 
crossing  for  deer,  especially  the  first 
morning  when  they  are  being  chased 
around  so  much  by  other  hunters. 

It  was  very  cold,  but  I patiently 
waited  on  my  stand,  certain  that  sooner 
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or  later  a deer  would  come  my  way.  By 
noon,  I had  seen  only  two  does.  But  as  I 
glanced  to  my  left,  I saw  a movement  of 
brown.  It  was  a deer— several  of  them. 
I raised  my  gun  as  they  approached. 
The  first  was  a doe,  as  were  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth.  But  my  hunting  in- 
stinct told  me  a buck  was  coming  too, 
for  the  last  doe  kept  looking  back  over 
her  shoulder.  Indeed,  here  he  came — a 
small  spike.  Since  I had  all  week  to 
hunt,  I lowered  my  gun  and  let  him 
pass. 

After  the  group  of  deer  drifted  out  of 
sight,  I wondered  if  I would  see 
another  buck.  Maybe  I should  have 
taken  the  spike  when  I had  the  op- 
portunity. Down  deep  inside  some- 
thing kept  telling  me  I should  have 
taken  the  shot.  But  as  I turned  around, 

I almost  fainted.  There  was  a big 
buck — a magnificant  animal  by  com- 
parison— approaching  from  behind  my 
stand.  This  one  was  plenty  big  enough 
for  me.  I raised  my  gun  and  fired.  The 
deer  fell,  killed  instantly  by  my  shot  to 
the  neck,  a spot  Dad  always  told  me  to 
aim  for  if  there  was  the  opportunity.  He 
said  it  was  one  of  the  best  targets  for  a 
quick,  clean  kill. 

Happy  Now 

I hurried  to  the  downed  buck  and 
counted  8 points  on  his  rack.  Now  I was 
happy  that  I had  passed  up  the  spike.  I 
field-dressed  and  tagged  my  buck  and 
started  the  hard  drag  back  to  camp. 

I was  thinking  about  Rich,  hoping  he 
too  would  have  good  luck,  when  I met  a 
friend  who  told  me  Rich  had  been  the 
first  to  hoist  a deer  on  our  buck  pole. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  had  connected 
on  a 3-point,  his  first  buck.  I couldn’t 
wait  to  see  him. 

As  my  arms  became  heavy  from  the 
drag,  I stopped,  just  in  time  to  glance 
up  and  see  Rich  and  his  friend  Dave 
Dhanse  coming  up  the  hollow  toward 
me.  They  were  bringing  me  a 
sandwich,  as  I hadn’t  gone  back  to 
camp  for  lunch.  Dave  had  also  gotten 
his  first  buck,  a spike,  just  a few  hours 
after  Rich.  They  were  jubilant  when 
they  saw  that  I too  had  been  successful. 
The  three  of  us  quickly  dragged  my 
buck  back  to  camp,  just  in  time  to  see 
young  Jimmy  Carter  bringing  in  a mag- 
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nificant  8-point.  Bigger  than  mine, 
Jimmy’s  deer  later  was  established  as 
the  biggest  buck  ever  killed  at  our 
camp.  It  had  indeed  been  a victorious 
first  day  at  Buck  Haven,  far  better  than 
we  had  expected. 

Both  Rich  and  I were  happy  to  get 
our  deer,  and  our  thoughts  now  turned 
to  Dad.  Wouldn’t  it  be  something  to 
have  him  bring  one  in  too,  to  make  it  a 
grand  slam?  When  Monday  evening 
came,  Dad  was  still  unsuccessful,  but 
he  was  proud  of  the  success  of  his  sons. 
His  luck  didn’t  change  that  week,  and 
as  we  broke  camp  Saturday  evening, 
the  end  of  the  first  week.  Dad  had  yet 
to  connect  on  a buck.  However,  the 
1975  season  was  the  best  ever  for  our 
camp,  with  a total  of  nine  bucks  the  first 
week.  This  broke  the  old  camp  record 
of  seven. 

Dad  spent  the  first  five  days  of  the 
second  week  at  his  job,  so  the  only 
chance  for  him  to  make  it  a three-buck 
season  for  the  family  was  to  get  one  on 
the  last  Saturday.  Before  leaving  for  my 
home  in  Carlisle,  I told  Dad  I would 
come  up  to  Bellefonte  and  drive  for  him 
on  the  first  day  of  antlerless  season  if 
Saturday’s  hunt  produced  no  buck. 

As  Saturday  evening  passed  without 
any  phone  call,  I figured  Dad  had  failed 
to  get  his  buck.  What  a shame!  It  might 
be  a long  time  before  the  Houser  family 
had  another  chance  to  collect  three 
bucks  in  one  season.  So  close  and  yet  so 
far  away,  I was  thinking  as  I drove  to 
Bellefonte  on  Sunday. 

When  I arrived,  Dad  told  me  he 
wasn’t  going  doe  hunting  the  next  day. 
At  first  I figured  he  felt  the  Houser 
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family  had  enough  venison.  But 
something  else  told  me  there  was  more 
to  the  story  than  he  was  telling. 

Then  came  his  triumphant  an- 
nouncement. Dad  had  bagged  a 3-point 
on  the  hill  in  back  of  the  cabin  on  the 
last  afternoon  of  buck  season.  As  he  told 
me  the  story  of  how  he  had  shot  his 
buck  and  the  lateness  of  the  day  and  the 
problems  of  the  camp  closeup,  I under- 
stood why  the  phone  call  had  been 
forgotten  in  all  the  confusion. 

Tracks  of  Lone  Deer 

Dad  had  seen  three  deer  in  a group. 
Two  ran  one  direction,  the  third  one 
went  off  alone.  Not  knowing  for  sure, 
but  making  a guess  based  on 
experience.  Dad  followed  the  tracks  of 
the  lone  deer  through  the  snow,  hoping 
it  would  be  a buck.  After  several  miles 
of  hard  walking,  he  spotted  just  a small 
part  of  a deer  behind  some  laurel.  Gun 
half  raised,  hoping  it  was  a buck,  he 
waited.  At  this  point,  the  deer  spotted 
Dad  and  a staring  match  was  on.  Fi- 
nally, the  deer  lowered  its  head  and 
tried  to  sneak  away.  In  a tiny  opening. 
Dad  spotted  its  antlers  and  the  rest  is 
history. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  year  in  the 
sports  world,  writers  and  coaches  send 
the  greatest  athletes  to  their  respective 
Halls  of  Fame.  If  the  outdoorsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  should  ever  start  a Hunt- 
ing Hall  of  Fame,  I would  nominate 
my  father,  Norman  Edward  Houser, 
for  the  first  candidate.  He  deserves 
nothing  but  the  best  recognition 
as  an  outstanding  Pennsylvania  hunter, 
teacher,  and  friend. 
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Guns  Illustrated,  1977,  9th  ed.,  edited  by  Harold  A.  Murtz,  DBI  Books  Inc.,  540 
Frontage  Ftd.,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  288  pp.,  large  format,  paperbound,  $6.95.  Extensive 
catalog  material  on  rifles,  shotguns,  handguns  and  related  items  such  as  scopes,  plus 
nineteen  feature  articles  on  shooting  subjects. 

(All  About  Wildfowling  in  America,  ed.  by  Jerome  Knap,  Winchester  Press,  205  E. 
42nd  St.,  NYC  10017,  305  pp.,  $10.  Drawing  on  the  experience  of  a dozen  experts, 
including  Joe  Linduska,  Clair  Rees,  Norm  Strung  and  Bob  Gooch,  this  book  hits  all 
phases  of  duck  and  goose  hunting,  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  ocean  to  ocean.  Good 
stuff  on  waterfowl  identification,  hunting  techniques,  guns  and  loads,  decoys,  dogs, 
cooking,  etc. 
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SISLEY’S  OLD  PARKER  has  unusual  boring  of  1C  and  full,  which  makes  it  effective  on  both 
decoyed  and  passing  ducks,  as  well  as  upland  game. 


SOMETHING  HAD  to  be  done  about 
that  floppy-eared  blaek-and-tan 
coon  hound.  Though  my  intention  had 
been  to  hunt  this  well-bred  dog 
regularly,  I could  never  find  the  time. 
Between  working  for  a large  corpora- 
tion, hunting  upland  birds  and  water- 
fowl,  and  keeping  up  with  household 
chores,  there  weren’t  enough  hours  left 
in  the  day — or  night!  I had  plunked 
down  a fair  buck  to  purchase  the  pup  at 
age  12  weeks,  then  invested  a number 
of  training  hours  and  plenty  of  feed,  but 
that  was  as  far  as  I’d  got  with  him. 

The  answer  to  my  dilemma  was  to 
sell  him  to  an  ardent  coon  hunter.  The 
want  ad  section  of  our  local  newspaper 
seemed  like  the  place  to  start.  The  first 
night  the  ad  appeared,  an  interested 
gent  called.  I remember  I was  working 
the  graveyard  shift — midnight  to  8 a.m. 


As  you  may  know,  coon  hunters  are 
noted  traders.  They  swap  hounds  back 
and  forth  regularly,  and,  if  possible, 
rather  than  put  up  hard  cash  for  a dog  of 
unknown  quality,  they  often  prefer  to 
trade  some  worldly  possession  for 
which  they  have  no  further  use. 

Gun  buffs  often  are  traders,  too.  Be- 
ing one  of  the  latter,  my  ears  snapped 
to  attention  when  the  fellow  with  his 
sights  set  on  my  black-and-tan  asked  if 
I d be  interested  in  trading  for  “an  old 
Parker  shotgun.  ” 

We  arranged  a meeting  for  8:30  the 
following  morning.  He  d get  a look  at 
my  black-and-tan  (he  was  handsome, 
with  a coat  slick  as  a mole’s,  and  he’d 
won  the  best  of  show  trophy  at  the  only 
event  he’d  ever  entered),  and  I’d  feast 
my  eyes  on  that  Parker.  Well,  the  coon 
hunter  fell  in  love  with  my  young, 
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gangly-legged  hound,  loaded  him  in  his 
truck  and  drove  off,  pleased  as  punch, 
and  I’ve  been  caressing  that  Parker 
ever  since.  It  was  a great  trade  for  both 
parties. 

The  Parker  was  in  good  condition.  It 
showed  some  wear  on  the  barrels — blu- 
ing worn  away  above  the  splinter  fore- 
end where  its  previous  owner  or 
owners  had  gripped  it  over  the  years, 
and  there  were  a few  minor  scratches 
on  the  stock.  Nothing  serious,  nothing 
to  detract  from  its  worth  as  a hunter’s 
gun.  I intended  to  use  it,  not  place  it  on 
the  mantle  as  a collector  might  be  in- 
clined to  do. 

A 12-gauge  and  fairly  heavy — 7% 
pounds — it  had  28-inch  barrels.  I was 
scheduled  to  go  on  a New  Brunswick 
grouse  and  woodcock  trip  less  than  a 
week  after  I got  the  Parker,  so  there 
wasn’t  time  for  extensive  patterning 
tests.  I did  get  in  a session  at  clay 
targets.  Though  the  gun  was  new  to 
me,  it  broke  clay  birds  even  more 
consistently  than  the  16-gauge  Ithaca 
pump  I had  been  using. 

That  New  Brunswick  trip  was 
robably  the  most  productive  bird 
unting  venture  I’ve  ever  had  in 
Canada.  The  old  Parker  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  my  success,  be- 
cause I was  fortunate  enough  to  drop 
quite  a few  birds.  The  grouse  and 
woodcock  populations  were  excellent 
that  year,  with  daily  limits  of  four  and 
eight.  A shooter  could  get  a lot  of  op- 
portunities before  he  hung  up  his 
smoothbore  for  the  day,  and  I limited 
out  on  both  species. 

I returned  from  that  trip  just  in  time 
to  open  the  Pennsylvania  season  on  the 
long-billed  bird.  I had  something  else 
new  that  season  in  addition  to  the 
Parker — my  German  shorthair  pup, 
Radar.  He’d  been  bom  in  late  April  of 
that  year,  and  in  New  Brunswick  was 
only  5V2  months  old.  He  and  the  Parker 
saw  lots  of  action,  then  a lot  more  once 


The  Gun 
( Can’t  Forfiet 


we  returned  to  the  Keystone  State.  The 
day  he  was  six  months  old,  he  had  his 
fiftieth  wild  bird  shot  over  him,  all  with 
the  Parker!  Radar  became  one  of  the 
most  productive  woodcock  dogs  I’ve 
ever  seen. 

When  I finally  found  time  for  exten- 
sive patterning  tests,  it  was  an  eye- 
opening experience.  The  right  barrel 
consistently  threw  38-39  percent  of  its 
shot  pellets  into  a 30-inch  circle  at  40 
yards,  for  improved  cylinder  patterns. 
The  left  barrel  produced  72-74  percent 
patterns — full  choke!  I know  of  no  com- 
mercially available  double  shotguns 
with  improved  cylinder/full  choke  bor- 
ings. They  are  available  only  via  special 
order.  The  same  was  true  of  Parkers 
back  in  the  late  1920s  when  this 
particular  12-gauge  came  off  the  Me- 
riden, Conn.,  slow  and  meticulous 
assembly  line.  Therefore,  I am  con- 
vinced that  whoever  purchased  my 
shotgun  originally  was  a bird  hunter 
that  knew  a lot  about  wingshooting;  his 
purchase  from  Parker  Brothers  was  al- 
most certainly  a special  order — and  a 
good  one. 

Most  Important  Key 

Over  the  years,  I’ve  become  con- 
vinced that  shorter,  lighter,  more  open 
bored  20-gauge  shotguns  are  better  for 
woodcock  than  12s.  But  my  Parker  has 
proved  an  excellent  choice  for  a wide 
variety  of  other  game.  The  instant 
choice  of  either  an  improved  cylinder 
or  a full  choke  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant key  to  this  smoothbore’s  effec- 
tiveness. 

My  freelance  outdoor  writing 
activities  take  me  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, most  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
many  foreign  countries.  The  Parker 
hasn  t accompanied  me  on  every  trip, 
but  a short  review  of  my  hunting  ven- 
tures shows  that  this  trusty  shotgun  ac- 
companies me  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  time.  I d like  to  tell  you  about  some 
of  the  situations  where  it  has  proved  an 
ideal  choice. 

French  Creek  in  northwest  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a real  sleeper  for  waterfowl, 
particularly  later  in  the  season.  It 
meanders  through  some  fine  agri- 
cultural country.  Puddle  ducks,  mostly 
mallards  and  blacks,  are  particularly  at- 
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PARKER’S  full  choke  barrel  also  is  effective 
on  squirrels  running  through  tops  of  distant 
trees.  Despite  28-inch  barrels  and  7 % lb. 
weight,  gun  handles  well,  gets  on  game 
quickly. 

tracted  to  this  area.  In  normal  years, 
French  Creek  overflows  its  banks  in 
late  November  and  early  December, 
spilling  into  some  of  the  cornfields  that 
border  its  course.  Ducks  love  to  feed  in 
flooded  fields.  There  are  numerous 
bridges  and  access  points  where  a duck 
hunter  can  launch  his  canoe  or 
terminate  his  trip.  Two  cars  are  re- 
quired, one  at  the  launch  point,  one 
where  the  hunters  take  out.  A silent 
float  can  be  extremely  productive.  If 
you  encounter  ducks  just  as  you  round 
the  bend,  they’ll  jump  at  close  range. 
The  Parker’s  improved  cylinder  choke 
is  perfect  here.  When  birds  are  en- 
countered in  longer,  straight  stretches, 
they  see  you  and  the  approaching  canoe 
from  a great  distance,  so  40-yard  shots 
are  the  rule.  That’s  when  the  back  trig- 


ger and  a full  choke  barrel  are  called 
upon. 

The  Parker  has  been  used  in  nu- 
merous other  Pennsylvania  duck  hunt- 
ing situations.  Bluebills  (greater  and 
lesser  scaup)  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  species  on  Lake  Erie’s  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  Hardy  duck  hunters  lie  down 
in  unique  boats  called  “float  boxes”  that 
are  designed  to  fool  ducks.  They  have  a 
very  low  profile  and  usually  over  100 
decoys  are  spread  around  them,  as  it 
takes  a big  stool  to  attract  bluebills. 
Shots  offered  run  the  gamut  of 
distances,  so  the  Parker  and  its  unusual 
chokes  prove  ideal.  The  real  trick  in 
float  box  shooting  is  learning  to  come 
up  from  lying  on  your  back  into  a sitting 
position  and  be  able  to  get  on  your 
target  quickly. 

The  many  protected  islands  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  offer  ideal  water- 
fowl  habitat.  Morning  and  evening 
shoots  are  most  productive.  A good 
blind  and  an  enticing  set  of  two  dozen 
decoys  help  lure  in  birds.  Many  ducks 
can  be  brought  plenty  close  with  a well- 
placed  stool,  and  the  improved  cylinder 
choke  on  my  Parker  is  perfect.  If  the 
ducks  have  been  shot  at  a time  or  two, 
they  are  extra  wary  and  doggone  tough 
to  lure  in  close,  if  this  happens,  many 
are  still  within  range  of  that  full  choke. 

There  are  two  flood  control 
reservoirs  not  far  from  my  home  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Parker 
has  been  instrumental  in  helping  me 
bag  my  fair  share  of  ducks  on  these 
waters.  I am  convinced  numerous  duck 
hunters  would  find  an  improved 
cylinder  and  full  choke  double  an  ideal 
combination.  It’s  too  bad  some  manu- 
facturer doesn’t  offer  it. 

Ideal  Dove  Gun 

The  Parker  has  had  far  more  use  than 
on  waterfowl  alone.  It  is  also  an  ideal 
dove  gun.  These  elusive  targets  are  dif- 
ficult for  most  scattergunners,  no  mat- 
ter what  distances  they  are  en- 
countered at.  Trouble  is,  during  the 
course  of  an  afternoon  the  dove  devotee 
who  uses  a pump  or  semi-auto  has  to 
restrict  himself  to  one  choke.  He’s 
handicapped.  Two  chokes,  offered  by 
double  guns,  permit  more  latitude  in 
pointing  error.  A 12-gauge  improved 
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cylinder  spewing  IVs  ounces  of  No.  8 
shot  produces  patterns  that  kill  doves 
regularly  up  to  35  yards.  On  the  longer 
shots,  a full  choke  is  called  for  because 
these  are  small  birds  that  can  be  missed 
even  when  well  inside  of  your  pattern. 
If  you’ve  hunted  doves  often,  you’ve 
encountered  situations  when  every- 
thing has  felt  perfect  when  you  pulled 
the  trigger,  but  the  bird  has  flown  off, 
seemingly  untouched.  You  wonder  how 
you  could  have  missed.  Then  a few 
seconds  later  you  see  a telltale  feather 
or  two  falling  gently  toward  the  ground. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  maybe 
your  aim  was  perfect,  but  the  pattern 
was  so  sparse  that  you  hit  the  tiny  dove 
with  only  a pellet  or  two?  If  this  has 
happened  to  you  often,  a tighter  choke 
will  help  you  make  those  longer  shots 
more  consistently. 

My  Parker  also  finds  plenty  of  use 
in  Pennsylvania’s  pheasant  fields. 
Roosters  are  unpredictable.  More  often 
than  not  they  put  their  long,  strong  legs 
to  work  when  man  or  dog  approaches, 
putting  a great  deal  of  hunting  country 
between  them  and  their  adversaries. 
These  wary  foes  are  noted  for  flushing 
wild,  far  from  the  gun,  if  they  flush  at 
all.  Many  times  your  barrel  needs  to  be 
choked  “extra  full,”  and  sometimes 
that’s  not  enough.  However,  on  plenty 
of  occasions  a cantankerous  cockbird 
will  sit  tight,  especially  when  a top- 
notch  pheasant  dog  is  used,  one  that 
knows  how  to  pin  a runner  down.  On 
these  occasions  the  noisy  critters  come 
up  cackling  from  almost  underfoot.  It’s 
enough  to  scare  the  bejabbers  out  of 
anyone.  The  cold-nerved  gunners 
regain  their  composure  quickly,  wait  an 
instant  until  that  redoubtable  ringneck 
has  reached  a distance  where  the 
improved  cylinder  pattern  will  be  effec- 
tive, and  shoot.  Sometimes  twice! 

My  Parker  is  a great  squirrel  gun. 
Usually  I opt  for  the  full  choke  because 
grays,  blacks  and  fox  squirrels  wear 
tough-to-penetrate  hides.  Multiple 
pellet  hits  insure  clean  kills.  These  crit- 
ters are  often  encountered  at  maximum 
shotgun  range,  too.  On  close  running 
shots,  the  improved  cylinder  barrel  is 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

During  the  many  years  I’ve  had  the 
Parker,  it  has  received  a great  deal  of 
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use.  A lot  more  bluing  is  gone  from  its 
barrels,  and  a few  more  minor  scratches 
now  mar  its  stock.  Once  the  action  be- 
came a little  loose  from  excessive  use  in 
Colombia,  South  America,  and  quite  a 
few  heavy  duck  loads  in  Pennsylvania. 
Last  year  during  a duck  hunt  in 
northwest  Tennessee,  the  barrel  lug 
that  holds  the  fore-end  on  shot  loose, 
and  this  required  a solder  job.  Gun- 
smith Jim  Gorenflo  in  Erie  handled  this 
tricky  task,  and  while  he  was  at  it,  he 
retightened  the  action.  Today  it’s  tight 
as  the  day  it  left  the  factory. 

Colombian  Doves  and  Ducks 

During  two  trips  for  doves  and  ducks 
to  Colombia,  South  America,  the 
Parker  took  a terrific  pounding.  The 
doves  in  one  of  Colombia’s  rich  agri- 
cultural valleys  are  a pest.  There  are  no 
hunters  because  most  of  the  people  are 
too  poor  to  buy  shotgun  shells,  let  alone 
shotguns.  The  birds  are  prolific,  nest- 
ing three  times  per  year,  and  they  have 
an  endless  supply  of  nesting  and  resting 
habitat  and  food.  At  times  they  become 
so  abundant  that  farmers  use  poisonous 
seeds  to  reduce  their  numbers.  There 
are  no  bird  limits,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  fire  300-500  shells  in  three  or  four 
hours.  A shotgun  takes  unusual  abuse 
here.  The  ducks,  mostly  blue-winged 
teal,  are  equally  abundant  up  near 
Colombia’s  Caribbean  coast.  Because 
the  country  is  located  close  to  the  equa- 
tor, the  temperatures  are  quite  warm, 
so  a shotgun  gets  hot  quickly  and  stays 
hot.  Only  a rugged  and  reliable  shotgun 
will  hold  up  under  these  difficult  condi- 
tions. On  two  of  these  hunts,  with  six 
days  of  shooting  on  each  trip,  the 
Parker  never  malfunctioned  once.  That 
says  a lot  for  the  men  who  designed  this 
shotgun  and  for  the  craftsmen  who 
assembled  it. 

My  old  Parker  has  also  potted  perdez 
in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  several 
species  of  francolin,  guinea  fowl  and 
quail  in  Mozambique,  European 
woodcock,  pheasant,  widgeon,  and 
other  waterfowl  in  Ireland,  and  white- 
wings  and  waterfowl  on  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula.  It’s  been  the  most  valuable 
hunting  gun  in  my  collection. 

But  there  is  more  to  my  romance 
with  this  Parker  than  how  effective  it 
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has  been  on  a tremendously  wide  va- 
riety of  birds.  There  is  something 
unique  about  shotgun  ownership — for 
that  matter,  gun  ownership  of  any  kind. 
Most  shooters  have  a tangible  involve- 
ment with  the  shotguns  they  hunt  with, 
especially  their  favorites.  That’s  why 
the  editor  of  this  magazine  has  decided 
to  provide  you  readers  with  a series  of 
articles  on  this  subject.  I feel  more  in- 
volved and  attached  to  some  of  my  guns 
than  I do  to  others.  My  attachment  is 
closest  to  that  old  Parker.  There  is 
something  about  looking  at  it,  hefting 
it,  throwing  it  to  my  shoulder,  running 
my  fingers  over  the  walnut  wood  or 
across  the  steel  barrels,  that  affects  me. 
Doing  all  these  things  gives  me 
pleasure,  and  a great  deal  of  it!  But  the 
romance,  involvement  and  pleasure 
doesn’t  end  here.  Carrying  that  old 
Parker  in  the  woods,  the  fields,  a blind 
or  a boat  adds  a new  dimension,  be- 
cause I am  carrying  a gun  that  gives  me 
confidence — more  than  merely  confi- 
dence that  1 11  bag  my  share  of  game, 
but  confidence  in  my  skills  as  an  out- 
doorsman,  confidence  in  my  skills  as  a 
person. 

So  Much  Hokum? 

The  non-hunter  may  quickly  ask  how 
the  possession  of  a shotgun  can  provide 
all  of  these  qualities  to  its  owner.  They 
are  probably  inclined  to  think  it  is  all  so 
much  hokum.  All  I can  say  in  answer  to 
these  people  is,  I know  how  I feel.  Do 
you  have  a favorite  shotgun?  Does  it 
provide  you  with  some  of  the  pleasures 
I ve  described?  If  so.  I’d  like  to  hear 
about  it.  Drop  me  a letter  in  care  of  the 
GAME  NEWS. 

Parker  shotguns,  the  standard 
models,  had  a little  more  drop  in  the 
stock  than  most  of  the  other 
smoothbores  that  have  been  produced 
in  the  United  States.  This  added 
amount  of  drop  has  tended  to  make 
Parkers  shoot  a little  lower  than 
shotguns  of  more  standard  dimensions. 
When  swinging  on  crossing  birds,  a 
shooter  can  easily  fire  below  his  target. 
I’ve  cured  that  problem  recently  by 
taking  a thick  piece  of  leather  from  an 


old  boot  and  lacing  it  to  the  stock  where 
my  cheek  touches  it.  The  tattered  piece 
of  shoe  leather  doesn’t  enhance  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  Parker  much,  but  it 
does  the  job  for  which  I intended  it  and 
that’s  all  I ask. 

During  the  last  20  years,  Parkers 
have  continually  increased  in  value, 
especially  the  20-  and  28-gauges  and 
the  models  with  ejectors.  Some  of  these 
guns  are  now  selling  for  $2,000  and 
more.  Frankly,  I don’t  feel  they’re 
worth  it.  Parker  Brothers  produced  a 
rugged  and  reliable  shotgun,  but 
several  foreign  manufacturers  of 
yesteryear  and  some  of  today’s  double 
gun  makers  produce  firearms  with  as 
much  inherent  quality  as  the  Parker. 
Those  who  plan  to  put  their  shotguns  to 
work  in  the  field  are  making  a mistake, 
in  my  opinion,  by  paying  an  arm  and  a 
leg  for  one  of  those  old  small-gauge 
Parkers. 

I’m  not  trying  to  take  anything  away 
from  the  Parker.  Great  demand  and 
limited  supply  has  driven  the  cost  of 
Parkers  upwards.  However,  some  new 
double  guns  offer  as  much  quality  and 
dependability  as  a Parker,  for  one-half 
to  one-third  the  price. 

I often  think  of  that  coon  hunter  who 
made  the  swap  with  me.  No  matter 
how  many  trophies  that  black-and-tan 
won,  no  matter  how  many  champion- 
caliber  pups  he  sired,  no  matter  how 
many  coons  he  treed,  no  one  will  ever 
convince  me  that  I didn’t  get  the  better 
part  of  the  deal.  The  old  Parker  has 
given  me  untold  pleasure.  You’ve 
heard  about  some  of  the  different  birds 
it  has  taken,  some  of  the  different  areas 
in  Pennsylvania,  other  states  and 
foreign  countries  where  this  shotgun 
has  more  than  proved  its  worth.  This 
Parker  will  probably  last  longer  than  I 
will.  It  will  provide  memories  for  me  as 
long  as  I live.  It  no  doubt  did  the  same 
for  its  original  owner.  Someday  when  I 
am  gone,  my  Parker  will  probably  grace 
someone  else’s  gun  rack.  I hope  it 
provides  him  or  her  with  half  as  much 
pleasure  as  it  has  given  me.  It  has  al- 
ready entered  my  personal  “shotgun 
hall  of  fame.” 
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Winter 

Wandering 

By  Ken  Calnon 

AFTER  SHOULDERING  my  ruck- 
xJL  sack,  I eagerly  started  up  the 
woodland  trail.  Six  inches  of  new  fallen 
snow  covered  the  ground,  and  my  foot- 
steps were  cushioned  and  silent.  As  I 
left  the  highway,  I stepped  from  an  out- 
side world  of  people,  cars  and  loud 
noises  into  an  inner  world  of  pristine 
beauty,  splendor  and  natural  sounds. 

The  scene  before  me  was  one  of  na- 
ture’s finest — the  trunks  of  large  hem- 
locks, their  reddish-brown  bark  glow- 
ing warmly  in  the  sunlight,  standing 
like  mighty  columns  against  the  snowy 
background.  Their  lofty  crowns  were 
magnificent  against  the  cobalt  sky. 
Nearby,  another  hemlock  lay  fallen  and 
snow-covered.  A patch  of  sky  revealed 
where  the  tree  had  once  stood  tall  with 
others  of  its  kind. 

Interspersed  among  the  hemlocks 
were  beeches,  their  pearl-gray  bark 
shining  warmly  in  the  sun.  Yellow  birch 
were  there  also.  Their  glossy,  slightly 
curled  bark  added  a subtle  flush  of 
yellow  to  the  forest. 

I felt  like  an  intruder,  as  the  snowy 
mantle  before  me  was  unmarred.  But  I 
also  felt  that  I should  be  here  to  see  and 
record  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the 
scenes  that  surrounded  me. 

After  rounding  a bend  in  the  trail,  I 
found  myself  about  to  pass  between  two 
rows  of  large,  brown  pillars.  I stood  in 
silence  and  awe  for  a moment;  nature  in 
its  ingeniousness  had  planted  two 
parallel  rows  of  hemlocks.  The  trail 
passed  between  them.  The  hemlock 
trunks  stood  bold  and  straight,  com- 
manding the  scene  with  beauty  and 
power.  As  I looked  down  that  long  cor- 
ridor of  trees,  perspective  caused  the 
distant  ones  to  converge,  like  a long  en- 
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trance  hall  into  an  unknown  room  be- 
yond. 

The  remaining  scenes  of  that  day 
were  ever-changing  and  never  dupli- 
cated. . . . one  glorious  panorama  of 
grandeur  after  another.  These  scenes 
are  witnessed  only  by  those  who  are 
willing  to  leave  the  highways,  brave  the 
cold  elements  and  ramble  through  the 
forests,  over  fields  and  along  streams, 
with  winter. 

While  the  beauty  of  a snow-laden 
forest  is  very  evident,  the  simple 
elegance  of  a snow-free  forest  is  more 
subtle.  By  searching  beneath  the 
forest’s  leafy  litter  one  day,  I found 
several  bright  evergreen  plants — 
downy  rattlesnake  plantain  orcnid.  Ar- 
ranged in  a basal  rosette,  the  leaves 
were  richly  veined  with  white,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  markings  of  a 
rattlesnake.  Farther  on,  the  berries  of 
the  wintergreen  plant  added  drops  of 
shiny  red  color  to  the  somber  forest 
floor.  In  a nearby  rocky  area  were  pale 
shield  lichens  and  rock  tripe  plants  at- 
tached to  the  surfaces  of  the  boulders. 
Their  green  colors  glowed  like  em- 
erald. 

A sound  like  a miniature  jackhammer 
made  me  look  skyward  to  where  a 
downy  woodpecker  was  energetically 
pecking  away  on  a dead  limb.  A bright 
scarlet  patch  at  the  back  of  the  bird’s 
head  identified  it  as  a male,  as  females 
lack  this  mark.  Several  yards  away  a 
white-breasted  nuthatch  hitched  itself 
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around  to  my  side  of  the  tree.  I’m  al- 
ways amazed  how  these  birds  can  eat 
while  hanging  upside  down;  this 
strange  position  doesn’t  hamper  these 
birds  one  bit  as  they  go  right  on  feed- 
ing. 

Snow  tells  on  almost  all  of  Nature’s 
creatures,  for  few  can  escape  it  without 
leaving  traces  of  their  activity  and 
identity. 

A straight  line  of  neat,  round  tracks 
revealed  the  wanderings  of  a red  fox 
searching  for  food.  Many  rabbit  tracks 
going  both  ways  on  the  same  path 
marked  a rabbit  runway.  Sets  of  tracks 
in  rabbit  fashion,  but  much  smaller, 
were  the  trail  of  a squirrel.  The  tracks 
led  to  a spot  in  the  snow  where  the 
squirrel  had  unerringly  dug  up  a nut, 
and  the  remaining  outer  shell  proved  it 
to  be  an  acorn.  Tiny  and  almost 
mechanically  perfect  were  the  tracks  of 
a shrew  as  it  ran  atop  the  snow,  only  to 
have  its  trail  suddenly  disappear  be- 
neath the  snow  and  then  reappear 
again  only  a short  distance  away. 

As  I walked  on,  some  black  cherry 
twigs  caught  my  attention,  for  they 
bore  the  shiny  weatherproof  egg 
masses  of  a tent  caterpiller.  Farther 
along  the  fencerow  were  several 
cocoons  of  a promethea  moth;  securely 
attached  to  sassafrass  twigs  by  strong 
silk  threads,  the  brown  silk  structures 
hung  like  pendants.  Firmly  fastened  to 
a twig  I found  the  hardened,  froth-like 
tan  egg  mass  of  a praying  mantis.  The 
eggs  inside  were  well  protected  from 
the  elements. 

Wood  chips  and  bits  of  bark  strewn 
across  the  snow  arrested  my  attention. 
Looking  up,  I saw  several  fresh  open- 
ings in  the  trunk  of  a white  pine  and 
recognized  the  work  of  a pileated  wood- 
pecker. In  its  quest  for  carpenter  ants 
inside  the  tree,  the  bird  had  drilled 
three  holes,  one  large  one  and  two 
small  ones. 

When  the  snow  is  gone  from  the  old 
weed  field,  having  been  stubbornly 
defeated  by  the  conquering  warm  spell, 
the  spent,  brown  weed  stems  lie 
twisted  and  gnarled.  Some  were 
prostrated  by  the  crushing  weight  of 
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the  snow.  Miniature  trails  etched  into 
the  vegetation  and  soil  disclosed  the 
wayfarings  of  small  rodents  as  they 
sought  food  beneath  the  warm,  insulat- 
ing snow.  Several  distinct  collars  gir- 
dling black  locust  saplings  evidenced 
the  presence  of  cottontail  rabbits.  The 
white  inner  wood  of  a horn-rubbed 
sapling  stood  out  bright  against  the 
brown  weeds.  Although  the  rub  was 
not  of  recent  use,  the  highly  polished 
wood  still  retained  its  lustre. 

On  another  occasion,  daylight  had 
not  yet  arrived  when  I began  walking 
along  the  West  Branch  of  Rattling 
Creek.  With  the  air  temperature  at 
about  8 degrees,  steam  rose  from  the 
warmer  water.  The  creek  seemed  to 
have  a certain  urgency  as  it  swirled 
among  the  rocks,  and  its  sound  was 
music  to  my  ears.  Majestic  white  pines 
stood  tall  at  streamside,  their  trunks 
dark  against  the  eastern  sky.  Mountain 
laurel  grew  in  clumps  along  the  path. 
Farther  upstream,  a large  pine  had  top- 
pled over  and  spanned  the  stream. 
Snow  still  lay  atop  its  trunk,  and  in  the 
increasing  light  I could  see  that  a fox 
had  used  this  natural  bridge  to  cross. 

Up  the  shadowy  stream  valley, 
stately  white  pines  gave  way  to  pitch 
pines.  Although  not  as  lofty  or  majestic 
as  the  white  pine,  the  pitch  pine’s 
beauty  is  in  its  gnarled  branches  and 
large,  plated  bark. 

The  flush  of  morning  sun  touched  the 
pitch  pines  tops,  making  them  come 
alive  with  an  emerald  glow,  and  the 
creek  valley  radiated  the  soft  light.  The 
sun  climbed  higher,  until  the  trunks  of 
the  pitch  pine  took  on  the  warmth  of 
reddish-brown  light.  I stood  silent, 
absorbing  it  all,  not  wanting  to  miss  a 
single  moment  of  this  spectacular 
event.  As  the  sun  rose  still  higher,  its 
rays  touched  the  gray  valley  floor. 

The  sound  of  running  water  brought 
my  thoughts  back  to  the  stream.  Ahead 
was  a deep  clear  pool;  jutting  from  its 
north  bank  was  a huge  boulder.  Ap- 
proaching quietly  from  behind  the 
rock,  I slowly  peered  into  the  clear 
water.  At  the  pool’s  bottom  I saw  a na- 
tive brook  trout  finning  slowly.  The 
leading  edges  of  its  ventral  fins  were 
pure  white,  and  a scarlet  stripe  formed 
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a lateral  line  between  its  immaculate 
white  belly  and  olive-green  sides.  After 
observing  the  trout  for  several  minutes, 
I slowly  backed  away  from  the  rock  and 
quietly  proceeded  upstream. 

Near  the  north  end  of  the  Oliver 
Hollow  was  a wet  area.  Here,  hundreds 
of  dead  fern  fronds  still  stood  upright, 
defying  time  and  weather. 

Beside  a log,  two  old  flowering  stems 
of  bog  twayblade  orchids  still  stood  up- 
right. Their  straw-color  made  them 
hard  to  spot  among  the  neighboring 
vegetation.  One  was  a huge  specimen 
indeed,  for  it  had  22  seed  pods. 

At  several  places,  beavers  had  dam- 
med the  small  stream  that  flows 
through  the  hollow.  Fresh  cuttings 
among  the  trees  testified  to  their 
activities.  One  yellow  birch  that  a 
beaver  had  begun  gnawing  on  looked 
too  big  for  him  to  handle.  However, 
time  will  tell. 

Entering  the  woods  today,  I was 
promptly  greeted  by  two  Carolina 
wrens.  After  they  had  inspected  me 
and  decided  I was  harmless,  they 
proceeded  to  feed.  A chich-a-dee-dee- 
dee  sound  floated  through  the  treetops 
as  a small  group  of  small  black-capped 
birds  flitted  from  branch  to  branch. 
These  tiny  bundles  of  energy  closely  in- 
spected each  nook  and  cranny  in  the 
tree  bark  for  morsels  of  food. 

In  the  distance  I heard  the  steady 


hammering  of  a pileated  woodpecker  as 
it  searched  for  insects.  Nearby,  a brown 
creeper  also  searched  for  food  but  used 
a different  tactic  than  the  much  larger 
woodpecker.  It  crept  up  a tree  trunk, 
looking  closely  among  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  bark  for  insect  fare. 
When  it  finished  one  tree,  it  promptly 
flew  to  another.  Beginning  again  at  the 
bottom,  it  repeated  its  performance. 

As  the  winter  sun  dipped  low  in  the 
western  sky,  the  air  became  still  and 
evening’s  cold  set  in.  The  snow 
crunched  beneath  my  boots,  and 
branches  snapped  when  bent  too  far. 
Inside  the  gloves  my  finger  tips  tingled 
from  the  cold.  The  temperature  was 
dropping  fast;  that  night  the  mercury 
touched  zero. 

Five  inches  of  snow  had  already  ac- 
cumulated on  the  ground  from  a pre- 
vious storm  and  it  was  snowing  again. 
By  mid-morning  the  snow  turned  to 
rain,  and  by  noon  a thin  crust  had 
begun  forming  on  the  snow. 

Hemlock  boughs  bent  deeply  be- 
neath the  weigfit  of  the  wet  snow. 
The  lower  boughs  slowly  yielded  until 
their  tips  touched  earth,  and  became 
embedded  in  the  snow.  The  water  of 
the  mountain  brook  showed  through 
the  snow  only  at  intervals.  Clear  and 
cold,  the  brook’s  water  tasted  good  and 
I drank  deeply. 

By  now  the  shrubs  were  glazed  with 
ice  and  took  on  a hazy  look.  Large  tree 
trunks,  with  the  bark  rain  soaked  and 
dark,  stood  out  boldly  in  contrast. 
Spicebush  buds,  tiny  and  pale  green, 
were  encased  in  icy  sleeves. 

The  trail  to  the  high  country  of 
Ricketts  Glen  was  icy,  and  footing  was 
treacherous.  Along  the  trail  was  a small 
body  of  catch  water.  Its  surface 
reflected  the  graceful  arch  of  a bowed 
yellow  birch  standing  against  the  sky. 
The  shaly  banks  along  the  trail  hosted 
hundreds  of  liverwort  plants.  Some 
were  completely  entombed  beneath  a 
thick  coating  of  ice,  but  their  green 
color  still  glowed  cheerily. 

Beyond  Watersmeet,  the  left  fork  of 
the  trail  became  steeper,  more  winding 
and  quite  narrow  at  intervals.  As  I 
continued  my  ascent,  the  air  grew 
colder  and  I saw  that  ice  had  formed  on 
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the  tree  branches.  Striped  maples, 
their  green  bark  prominently  marked 
with  white,  clung  to  the  steep  slope  at 
the  brink  of  the  trail. 

Although  the  ground  was  snow- 
covered,  it  was  the  ice  that  dominated 
the  gorge.  At  several  locations  on  the 
trail,  I was  forced  to  detour  dangerous 
areas  where  water  had  seeped  out  from 
the  rocks  and  frozen. 

Kitchen  Creek,  almost  completely 
covered  with  a foot  of  ice,  was  visible 
only  at  intervals,  but  the  music  of  its 
rushing  water  could  still  be  heard 
beneath  the  ice.  It  was  possible  to  cross 
the  stream  on  the  ice  at  almost  any 
point  along  its  length. 

The  high,  vertical  rock  walls  and  out- 
croppings of  the  gorge  were  decorated 
with  sparkling  ornaments  of  ice;  icicles 
up  to  ten  feet  in  length  clung  to  the 
rocks,  and  evergreen  ferns  and 
liverworts  also  adorned  the  rocky  walls. 

As  I descended,  I rounded  a bend  in 
the  trail  and  Ganoga  Falls  loomed 
before  me  in  the  distance.  I ran  the 
remaining  way  to  the  base  of  the  falls, 
and  there  before  me  was  one  of  nature’s 
most  resplendent  scenes.  Chills  raced 
up  and  down  my  spine  as  I stood  awed 
by  the  power  and  immensity  of  Ga- 
noga’s  94-foot  height. 

Ice!  This  crystalline  material  dom- 
inated the  entire  scene  as  it  spar- 


kled like  diamonds  in  the  brilliant  mid- 
day sun.  At  the  brink  of  the  falls  was  a 
huge  ice  mound  to  the  right  of  the  flow- 
ing water.  The  vertical  surface  was  al- 
most completely  ice-covered;  at  the 
base  of  the  falls  the  water  quickly  disap- 
peared beneath  the  iced-over  pool. 

After  scrambling  up  the  steep  slip- 
pery slope,  I arrived  at  the  base  of  this 
impressive  wall  of  ice.  Bracing  my  foot 
against  a sapling  for  support,  I 
examined  the  ice.  It  was  almost  entirely 
smooth  from  the  many  water  drops 
slowly  flowing  over  it  and  freezing.  It 
had  a bluish  cast. 

Original  Vantage  Point 

I descended  the  slope,  crossed  the 
stream  on  the  ice,  and  returned  to  my 
original  vantage  point  on  the  main  trail. 
The  smooth  flow  of  the  falling  water, 
the  sparkling  of  ice  in  the  bright  sun- 
light, and  the  magnitude  and  majesty  of 
the  wall  of  ice  on  the  east  side  all  left 
unforgettable  impressions  in  my  mind. 

I shouldered  my  rucksack  and 
adjusted  the  straps  in  preparation  for 
descending  the  trail.  I realized,  too, 
that  I would  have  to  adjust  my  think- 
ing, for  I would  soon  have  to  leave  this 
world  of  natural  beauty  and  go  into  that 
other  world — the  world  of  people, 
highways  and  loud  noises.  Almost 
sadly,  I moved  down  the  trail. 
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Pennsylvania’s  George  Catlin.  . . . 


Pioneer  Painter 

by  Chuck  Fergus 


DETAIL  OF  Early  American  ballplayer.  Ball 
was  caught  in  pouch  of  leather  thongs, 
hurled  with  stick.  Catlin  wrote  that  hundreds 
of  contestants  often  played  in  same  game. 
Today’s  lacrosse  descended  from  this  In- 
dian sport. 

THE  BOY  moved  slowly  through  the 
large  burn,  a tight  grip  on  his  fowl- 
ing piece.  Water-beaded  sumac  and 
blackberry  surrounded  charred 
stumps,  and  a cold  drizzle  fell  on  the 
Luzerne  County  ridges. 

The  flush  came  from  his  right.  He 
glimpsed  rusty  tailfeathers  and  pump- 
ing wings  as  he  swung,  but  the  grouse 
disappeared  behind  an  aspen  clump 
before  he  could  bring  the  heavy  gun  to 


bear.  He  stood  for  a moment  huddled 
in  his  jacket.  A dry  farmhouse  waited  in 
the  valley  below,  but  he  shifted  the  gun 
in  his  thin  arms,  eased  into  the  briars 
and  headed  in  the  direction  the  grouse 
had  flown. 

George  Catlin  was  bom  July  26, 
1796,  at  Wilkes-Barre.  The  fifth  of  14 
children  of  Putnam  and  Polly  Catlin,  he 
would  become  a lawyer,  a successful 
portrait  artist  and  a superb  illustrator  of 
the  American  Indian — a painter  who 
would  have  a lasting  and  powerful  im- 
pact on  Western  Americana  art. 

Catlin  grew  up  on  a farm  40  miles 
from  Wilkes-Barre  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Game-filled  forests  and 
clear  streams  and  rivers  provided 
recreation  and  a good  outdoor  back- 
ground; later  Catlin  would  say,  “The 
early  part  of  my  life  was  whiled  away. 

. . . with  books  reluctantly  held  in  one 
hand,  and  a rifle  or  fishing  pole  firmly 
and  affectionately  grasped  in  the 
other.” 

Catlin’s  parents  had  strong  roots  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  young  American 
nation.  George’s  father  Putnam  was 
born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  When 
13,  he  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army;  he  served  eight  years,  and 
General  Washington  signed  his  dis- 
charge papers.  George’s  mother,  Polly 
Sutton,  had  been  bom  of  sturdy 
pioneer  stock  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
Her  father  fought  Indians  during  the 
Wyoming  Massacre  of  July,  1778,  and 
was  one  of  few  to  escape  alive.  Polly, 
age  seven  at  the  time,  was  captured 
with  her  mother  by  the  Indians  but 
later  released. 

In  fact,  it  was  probably  Polly  Catlin’s 
story-telling  that  fired  young  George’s 
interest  in  Indians — that  and  the  fact 
that  the  Susquehanna  Valley  was  used 
by  hunters,  trappers  and  explorers  on 
their  way  to  the  Ohio  and,  farther  west, 
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the  Mississippi  and  the  magic-sounding 
“Indian  territory. 

But  parents  were  parents  even  in  the 
early  1800s,  and  Putnam  and  his  wife 
felt  George  should  have  civilized  as- 
pirations and  a proper  job.  Putnam  had 
been  a lawyer  before  poor  health  forced 
him  to  turn  to  farming,  so  he  sent  the 
21 -year-old  George  to  law  school  in 
Connecticut.  George  did  well  in 
school,  although  he  spent  much  time 
sketching,  painting  and  reading  about 
Indians,  natural  history  and  the  arts. 

He  returned  to  Wilkes-Barre  and 
successfully  practiced  law,  only  to 
quit  in  1821  for  a more  rewarding 
profession — painting.  Even  though 
Catlin  had  no  formal  training  in  art,  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia  to  paint,  and 
after  three  years  of  hard  work  was  con- 
firmed to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Art.  This  practically  assured  him  a 
profitable  future  as  a portrait  artist. 

When  32,  Catlin  married  a 20-year- 
old  woman  and  for  a time  continued 
portraiture.  Paintings  done  of  Eastern 
reservation  Indians  only  whetted  his 
desire  to  head  west.  And  as  he  worked, 
he  conceived  a broad,  ambitious  plan — 
to  paint  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
West,  to  collect  cultural,  natural  his- 
tory and  geological  specimens  and  thus 
to  create  a great  museum. 

Catlins’s  wife  Clara  fortunately 
agreed  with  his  ambitions;  in  1830, 
after  scrimping  enough  money  for 
transportation,  living  expenses  and 
painting  supplies,  George  said  goodbye 
to  her  and  set  off  for  St.  Louis. 

In  St.  Louis,  a bustling  city  of 
15,000,  Catlin  met  and  painted  General 
William  Clark.  Only  24  years  earlier, 
Clark  had  co-led  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  which  explored  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  When  Catlin  met 
him,  General  Clark  was  serving  as 
Governor  of  the  Missouri  Territory  and 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
general  advised  the  artist  on  Indian 


Photos  of  original  Catlin  paintings  illustrat- 
ing this  article  are  used  courtesy  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  Western  Art,  Buffalo 
Bill  Historical  Center,  Cody,  Wyoming. 


habits  and  social  customs  and,  best  of 
all,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  paint 
visiting  Indian  dignitaries. 

Catlin  could  quickly  put  a faithful 
portrait  on  canvas,  and  he  had  a keen 
memory  for  details  of  dress  and  color 
which  let  him  refine  a picture  later. 
These  skills  impressed  General  Clark, 
who  took  Catlin  with  him  to  treaty- 
making councils  on  the  upper 
Mississippi. 

Back  to  Frontier 

The  Pennsylvania  artist  had  fi- 
nally begun  his  life’s  work — painting 
American  Indians  in  their  native  ele- 
ment. He  made  other  trips,  to  Canton- 
ment Leavenworth  in  Northeast 
Kansas,  where  he  painted  Iowas  and 
Shawnees,  and  to  villages  of  the  Kansas 
tribe.  Although  he  returned  East  that 
winter  to  show  his  wife  what  he  had 
done,  the  spring  thaw  found  him 
headed  back  for  the  frontier. 

Historians  debate  whether  Catlin 
moved  about  much  for  the  next  two 
years.  Some  claim  he  traveled  through 
the  Rockies  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
while  others  believe  he  remained  in  St. 
Louis,  painting  visiting  Indians  and  do- 
ing portraits  for  rich  whites  to  support 
himself  and  his  wife  back  East. 

But  there  is  no  disagreement  that  in 
the  spring  of  1832,  armed  with  easel, 
canvas,  paint  and  brushes,  George 
Catlin  embarked  on  what  would  be  his 
greatest  adventure. 

Amid  shouts  from  the  crowd,  the 
steamboat  puffed  away  from  the  tar- 
stained  dock.  Cannons  were  fired  on 
the  main  deck  as  the  boat  surged  into 
the  Mississippi,  making  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri.  On  board  was  Pierre 
Chouteau,  western  manager  of  John 
Jacob  Astor’s  American  Fur  Company, 
who  had  filled  the  Yellow  Stone  with 
supplies  and  men.  There  were  French- 
Canadian  river  rats,  grizzled  trappers 
and  mountain  men,  and  gaudily 
dressed  Indians  on  their  way  back  from 
audiences  with  the  “Great  White 
Father”  in  Washington. 

At  the  front  of  the  steamer,  near  the 
twin  stacks,  stood  a short  wiry  man 
whose  weathered  face  wore  a look  of 
total  concentration.  His  right  hand  held 
a pencil;  his  left  hand  balanced  a 
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sketchbook  against  the  railing.  He 
worked  quickly  but  accurately,  filling 
the  page,  capturing  the  scene. 

The  steamboat  was  bound  for  Fort 
Union,  the  American  Fur  Co.’s  most 
remote  trading  center.  The  journey 
would  prove  historic,  as  the  Yellow 
Stone  was  the  first  river  steamer  to  at- 
tempt the  long  journey.  For  the  first 
few  hundred  miles,  the  Missouri 
wound  through  areas  already  well  ex- 
plored; then  the  steamer  stopped  at  the 
village  of  the  Poncas,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Niobrara  River  (Nebraska).  From 
this  point,  the  Indians  held  sway  on  the 
continent.  Although  they  were 
strangers,  the  white  men  were  well 
received.  Only  years  later,  after 
repeated  skirmishes,  trespasses  and 
land  theft,  would  the  Indians  grow 
hostile. 

Under  way  again,  the  heavily  loaded 
Yellow  Stone  bumped  against  sandbars 
and  forged  through  herds  of  buffalo 
swimming  the  river.  When  the  steam- 
boat chugged  past  an  Indian  village, 
Chouteau  had  the  boat’s  four  cannons 
fired.  The  red  men  had  never  seen  a 
steamboat,  and  many  had  never  even 
seen  white  men  or  guns.  Some  fell  to 
the  ground  and  cried  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  while  others  hurriedly  sacrificed 
favorite  horses — to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  traders  and  trappers  on 
board. 

Not  Amused 

But  George  Catlin  was  not  amused. 
He  considered  the  red  man  in  his  na- 
tive state  to  be  primitive  but  dignified, 
as  natural  as  the  prairie,  the  buffalo  or 
the  elk;  and  he  saw  the  traders  as  acqui- 
sitive and  domineering,  with  no  respect 
for  land,  wildlife  or  Indian.  Catlin’s  at- 
titude was  not  popular  in  the  early 
1800s,  and  in  future  he  would  suffer  for 
it. 

Finally  the  Missouri  grew  too 
shallow,  and  the  Yellow  Stone  stopped 
to  wait  for  the  water  to  rise.  Chouteau 
and  20  men  started  on  foot  for  Laidlaw’s 
Fort,  also  called  Fort  Pierre  (present 
site  of  Pierre,  SD).  With  a sketchbook 
in  his  pack  and  a rifle  in  his  hands, 
Catlin  went  with  them. 

A week  later,  the  party  reached  the 
American  Fur  Co.  fort.  Around  the 
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stockade  were  over  600  lodges  of  Sioux 
Indians,  there  to  trade  pelts  and  buffalo 
robes  for  beads,  vermilion,  cloth  and 
whiskey.  It  appeared  that  the  Yellow 
Stone  would  be  many  days  navigating 
the  twisting  river  to  Fort  Pierre;  at  last, 
George  Catlin  could  begin  work  in 
earnest. 

Inside  the  skin  wigwam,  Ha-won-je- 
tah , The  One  Horn,  stood  tall  and 
proud.  The  first  chief  of  the  Sioux  took 
his  name  from  a small  shell  worn  on  a 
thong  around  his  neck.  From  outside 
came  the  sounds  of  children  playing, 
dogs  barking  and  women  chattering. 
Two  warriors  stood  at  the  wigwam’s  en- 
trance, keeping  the  crowd  at  a distance. 

Ha-won-je-tah’s  clear  brown  eyes 
met  the  intense  blue  eyes  of  the  man 
who  painted  his  portrait.  At  last  the 
white  man  stood  back  from  his  canvas. 
He  smiled  and  motioned  for  the  chief  to 
come  look. 

The  Indians  had  never  seen  a lifelike 
portrait;  when  other  chiefs  came  to 
view  it,  they  were  amazed,  and  Catlin 
had  to  hang  the  painting  outside  for  all 
to  see.  The  white  visitor’s  mysterious 
skill  quickly  earned  him  the  name 
Ee-cha-zoo-kah-wa-kon,  The  Medicine 
Painter. 

But  a problem  soon  arose  (it  would 
crop  up  again  and  again  during  Catlin’s 
travels)  which  required  plenty  of 
persuasion  to  solve:  the  medicine  men 
were  afraid  of  the  portrait.  They 
predicted  it  would  bring  bad  luck  or 
premature  death  to  The  One  Horn,  or 
anyone  else  who  let  his  soul  be  im- 
prisoned on  canvas.  Besides,  in  the 
painting  the  chief  s eyes  were  always 
open — how  could  he  sleep  at  night? 

A long  pow-wow  convinced  the  chief 
that  having  his  portrait  painted  caused 
no  harm,  and  that  it  was  actually  a great 
honor.  In  turn,  The  One  Horn  gave  a 
speech  and  reversed  his  people’s  at- 
titudes. Soon  other  chiefs  and  warriors 
let  it  be  known  that  The  Medicine 
Painter  could  paint  them  if  he  wished. 

As  well  as  individual  portraits,  Catlin 

(>ainted  dances,  religious  ceremonies, 
andscapes  and  buffalo  hunts — all  ac- 
curate and  valuable  portrayals  of  Plains 
Indian  life.  The  Medicine  Painter’s  stay 
at  Fort  Pierre  was  not  without  violence; 
unwittingly,  Catlin  caused  a dispute 
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BUFFALO  HUNT  ON  SNOWSHOES.  Many  Plains  Indians  hunted  on  snowshoes,  which 
allowed  them  to  walk  up  on  buffalo  in  heavy  snow  and  kill  them  with  spears  or  arrows. 


that  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  three 
men. 

Shon-ka,  The  Dog,  was  chief  of  a 
band  of  Sioux.  A surly,  unpopular  man, 
he  had  been  passed  over  by  the  head 
chief  and  not  allowed  to  pose.  While 
Catlin  was  painting  Mah-to-tchee-ga, 
The  Little  Bear,  Shon-ka  sauntered 
into  the  wigwam.  For  variety’s  sake, 
Catlin  was  painting  The  Little  Bear  in 
profile. 

Shon-ka  studied  the  portrait  and 
sneeringly  announced,  “ Mah-to-tchee- 
ga  is  but  half  a man!” 

A stunned  silence  followed.  Then 
Mah-to-tchee-ga  said,  “Who  says  that?” 

“Shon-ka  says  it.  And  Shon-ka  can 
prove  it.” 

The  words  grew  hotter  and  hotter, 
until  the  two  Sioux  went  to  their 
teepees  for  muzzleloaders.  In  the  duel 
that  followed,  Mah-to-tchee-ga  fell 
mortally  wounded.  His  followers  took 
to  the  warpath  after  Shon-ka’s  band, 
killing  the  culprit  at  the  loss  of  a war- 
rior. 

The  Sioux  held  Catlin  responsible  for 
Mah-to-tchee-ga  s death,  and  a council 
decided  that  The  Medicine  Painter 
would  also  have  to  die.  In  this  tense  at- 


mosphere, the  Yellow  Stone  (which  had 
finally  arrived  at  Fort  Pierre)  was 
readied.  It  departed  upriver  the  follow- 
ing day,  a shaken  Catlin  aboard. 

Fort  Union  (at  the  juncture  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers,  on  the 
Montana-North  Dakota  border)  was 
recognized  by  the  Indians  as  a peaceful 
meeting  and  trading  place.  The  fort  was 
200  feet  square,  built  of  stone  and  sur- 
rounded by  a stockade.  While  there, 
Catlin  painted  the  northern  Plains 
tribes:  Assiniboines,  Crees,  Crows  and 
Blaekfeet. 

The  Blaekfeet  ranged  into  British  ter- 
ritory and  the  unexplored  northern 
Bockies.  They  already  resented  the 
white  man’s  intrusion  and  swore  they 
would  kill  any  outsider  found  taking 
their  beaver  or  game.  And  they  carried 
out  their  promise,  to  the  tune  of  15  to 
20  trappers  each  year. 

In  his  journal,  Catlin  wrote,  “I  have 
this  day  been  painting  a portrait  of  the 
head  chief  of  the  Blaekfeet  nation. 
(Stee-mick-o-sucks,  the  Buffalo’s  Back 
Fat).  Whilst  sitting  for  his  picture  he 
has  been  surrounded  by  his  own  war- 
riors, and  also  gazed  at  by  his 
enemies.  . . . reciting  to  each  other 
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OSAGE,  IROQUOIS  AND  PAWNEE.  Painting 
is  probably  a composite  from  field  sketches. 
Osage  warrior,  left,  wears  grizzly  bear  claw 
necklace;  Iroquois  is  dressed  for  northern 
climate;  Pawnee  woman  wears  dress  of 
skins. 


the  battles  they  have  fought,  and  point- 
ing to  the  scalplocks  worn  as  proofs  of 
their  victories,  attached  to  the  seams  of 
their  shirts  and  leggings.  ” 

In  this  combustible  atmosphere, 
Gatlin  sketched,  painted  and  filled  page 
after  journal  page.  After  a month,  he 
was  ready  for  his  return  trip.  He  plan- 
ned to  drift  down  the  Missouri  in  a 
small  skiff,  stopping  at  Indian  settle- 
ments and  painting  at  his  leisure.  Two 
trappers  would  accompany  him. 

An  eagle  kited  overhead,  a speck 
against  the  darkening  dome  that 
stretched  horizon  to  horizon.  The  bird 
tipped  a wing  and  drifted  down;  it 
landed  on  a perch  built  over  the  bow  of 
the  skiff.  Two  narrow-eyed  bearded 
men  sat  in  the  middle  and  bow,  paddles 
across  their  legs.  At  the  stem,  hand  on 
the  steering  oar,  a third  man  sat  gnaw- 
ing a piece  of  dried  buffalo  tongue. 
Through  the  oar  he  felt  the  pull  of  the 
river.  It  reminded  him  of  the  one  back 


home,  the  wide  river  with  the  beautiful 
Indian  name  that  meant  “Long  Reach 
River.  The  skiff  swept  smoothly  south, 
through  the  oxbows  and  past  the 
ghostly  cottonwoods,  down  the  big 
muddy  river. 

The  highpoint  of  the  return  journey 
was  a stop  at  a large  Mandan  village, 
where  Lewis  and  Clark  spent  the 
winter  of  1804-05.  Here,  Catlin 
recorded  in  art  and  prose  this  tribe’s 
unique  religious  torture  rituals — the 
first  white  man  to  do  this  and  the  last, 
for  the  Mandans  were  wiped  out  five 
years  later  by  smallpox. 

The  Mandans  treated  The  Medicine 
Painter  with  great  respect  and  hospi- 
tality; not  so  the  Arikaras,  whose  village 
Catlin  attempted  to  drift  past  at  night. 
The  Arikaras  pursued  the  whites  but 
were  unable  to  catch  them. 

Missouri  Odyssey 

Finally  the  three  travelers  reached 
St.  Louis.  In  86  days  (from  the  time  the 
artist  was  among  the  Sioux  at  Fort 
Pierre),  Catlin  had  painted  more  than 
135  pictures  and  filled  many  notebooks. 
The  success  of  his  Missouri  odyssey 
filled  the  pioneer  painter  with  resolve; 
he  would  continue  to  document  the  In- 
dians and  champion  their  cause  among 
the  whites. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  he  joined  a 
military  expedition  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Mounted  Dragoons  across  the 
southern  plains  (Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas).  At  Fort  Gibson  (Arkansas) 
he  painted  Choctaws,  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  Senecas,  Dela- 
wares and  others  (several  tribes  were 
relocated  eastern  Indians).  Then  he 
rode  west  with  the  dragoons  into  Com- 
manche  and  Pawnee  country.  The  trip 
was  a disaster:  disease  and  a lack  of  food 
and  water  killed  over  a third  of  the 
party  of  400.  Catlin  himself  almost 
died,  but  he  still  managed  to  bring  back 
many  paintings. 

The  southwest  expedition  would  be 
Catlin’s  last  major  journey  among  the 
North  American  Indians.  He  was  al- 
most 40,  and  poor  health  and  a deeply 
loved  Clara,  who  was  carrying  their 
first  child,  drew  him  home.  He  would 
make  several  more  trips  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, including  a visit  to  the  sacred 
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Pipestone  Quarry  (southwest  Minne- 
sota), where  thousands  of  ceremonial 
pipes  for  many  tribes  were  cut  from  red 
clay  stone.  This  claystone  was  a new 
mineral  compound,  known  today  as 
catlinite. 

Now,  Catlin  began  the  second  phase 
of  his  life’s  work — which  proved  far  less 
successful  than  his  western  travels.  He 
created  “Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery,”  a 
collection  of  paintings,  Indian  costumes 
and  artifacts,  and  showed  it  in  Eastern 
cities.  The  gallery  was  supposed  to  edu- 
cate whites  about  the  Indians  and  form 
the  nucleus  of  a great  national  museum 
which  Catlin  hoped  would  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  the  U.S. 
government.  In  his  lectures,  the 
pioneer  painter  sought  to  promote  his 
idea  of  a large  national  park  along  the 
edge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
permanent  sanctuary  for  the  red  man 
and  the  native  animals  of  the  West;  he 
also  spoke  of  the  harm  being  done 
to  the  Indians  by  the  traders  with 
their  whiskey,  smallpox  and  insatiable 
greed. 

But  George  Catlin  was  ahead  of  his 
time.  In  the  1800s,  a frontier  mentality 
prevailed  in  the  developing  nation.  No 
one  wanted  to  listen  to  a Pennsylvania 
painter  who  had  the  gall  to  argue  on  the 
behalf  of  uncivilized  savages — even  if 
what  he  said  had  a ring  of  truth  to  it. 
The  government  made  no.  move  to  ac- 
quire the  Indian  gallery,  so  Catlin  took 
it  to  England  and  France,  where  it  was 
received  enthusiastically.  Catlin  hoped 
this  would  stir  the  politicians  back 
home  into  action,  but  this  hope  proved 
vain. 

Several  years  later,  Clara  Catlin  died 
while  in  France  with  her  husband.  She 
left  him  four  children;  it  became  a 
struggle  for  the  artist  to  provide  for  his 
family,  write,  paint  and  manage  his 
museum.  Eventually,  the  children 
were  sent  to  live  with  Clara  s family. 

But  the  fire  that  moved  George 
Catlin  would  not  die.  In  the  1850s,  the 
artist ' and  a traveling  companion — a 


black  named  Caesar  Bolla,  escaped 
from  slavery  in  Cuba — made  three  ex- 
tensive ana  dangerous  trips  through 
the  South  American  wilderness.  They 
traveled  by  foot  and  canoe,  Catlin 
painting  the  Indians,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  white — or  black — men. 
These  fantastic  journeys  are  little 
known  compared  to  Catlin’s  famous 
Western  trips. 

At  age  77,  Catlin  died  in  Jersey  City, 
NJ,  the  city  where  his  daughters 
lived.  He  was  deaf  and  almost  penni- 
less. His  Indian  Gallery  had  been  sold 
to  Joseph  Harrison,  a wealthy 
Philadelphian;  fortunately  for  the  na- 
tion, the  bulk  of  the  collection  was  later 
donated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
by  Harrison’s  heirs.  Another  large 
collection  of  Catlin  paintings  was 
bought  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York. 

Broad  Influence 

Harold  McCracken,  Catlin  authority 
and  author  of  the  excellent  George 
Catlin  and  the  Old  Frontier  (Bonanza 
Books,  419  Park  Ave.,  S.,  N.Y.C. 
10016),  from  which  much  material  for 
this  article  was  drawn,  wrote  about  the 
pioneer  painter:  “It  can  be  said  with 
justice  and  justification  that  no  other 
artist  or  writer  in  the  field  of  the  North 
American  Indian  and  the  Old  West  has 
had  as  long  and  broad  an  influence  as 
George  Catlin.” 

The  Pennsylvania  painter  left 
America  a tremendous  legacy  in  art  and 
prose  depicting  our  early  frontier.  Not 
dry  history  texts  or  romanticized 
portraits,  but  flashbacks  of  the  truth — 
that  evasive  but  always-pulling  river 
which  all  men  search  for  and  so  few 
find.  To  stand  in  front  of  the  original 
portrait  of  a Blackfoot  chief  and  to 
realize  that  George  Catlin,  the  man, 
painted  that  picture  a century  and  a half 
ago — well,  those  piercing  Indian  eyes 
go  right  through  you.  Truth  is  there, 
and  George  Catlin  captured  it  for  us — 
forever. 
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P3  = Success 

(Perseverence  and  Patience  Pays!) 

By  H.  R.  Muthersbaugh 


IT  WAS  THE  first  day  of  the  1966 
deer  season,  the  wettest  opening 
day  for  big  game  I ever  experienced. 
Anyone  who  was  out  there  probably 
will  never  forget  it,  whether  successful 
or  not.  Water  on  and  inside  scopes,  on 
and  inside  rifle  actions  . . . which 
were  to  freeze  up  two  or  three  days 
later.  But  this  story  actually  begins  in 
the  preceding  weeks  of  small  game 
season. 

It  is  during  the  hours  of  hunting 
turkey,  grouse  and  squirrel  that  I also 
locate  buck  rubs,  hard-used  deer  trails, 
and  any  other  deer  signs  available.  As  I 
sit  in  concealment,  calling  and  watch- 
ing for  the  wily  turkey,  I observe  and 
make  mental  notes  of  any  deer  travel- 
ing in  the  local  area.  Hunting  turkey 
the  same  as  I hunt  deer — up  and  in 
lace  before  the  first  glimmering  rays  of 
awn  appear — I usually  get  to  see 
much  animal  life.  Not  only  do  I observe 
the  deer,  but  they  and  all  the  animals 
tell  me  by  their  actions  whether 
another  hunter  is  in  the  area. 

While  hunting  turkey  in  the  area 
south  of  Penns  Creek  and  west  of  the 
small  village  of  Green  Briar,  I dis- 
covered two  hard-used  deer  trails. 
Investigating,  I found  that  farther  down 
the  mountain  they  joined  into  a single 
trail  leading  to  Penns  Creek.  I also 
found  a clump  of  three  trees,  the 
perfect  spot  to  watch  the  intersection  of 
this  set  of  trails.  Each  of  the  trees  was 
approximately  a foot  in  diameter,  with 
just  enough  room  between  their  bases 
to  place  my  Korean  mud-pack  boots. 
They  would  break  my  silhouette  against 
the  early  dawn  light. 

My  spot  was  between  the  two  upper 
legs  of  the  Y’  trails,  with  the  main  trail 
leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain. 
Being  a lefthanded  shooter,  I was 
happy  to  find  the  right-hand  trail  the 
most  used.  This  particular  trail  came 
within  30  yards  of  my  spot  and  stayed 
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just  inside  the  timber  that  ringed  a fair- 
size  open  and  rocky  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. Any  deer  coming  up  that  trail 
would  be  silhouetted  against  this  open 
area. 

I made  note  of  several  unusual  trees 
so  that  with  a flashlight  I would  be  able 
to  find  this  spot  rather  quickly.  My  spot 
was  only  100  yards  or  so  from  a trail 
coming  up  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. I now  had  enough  confidence  to 
feel  that  I was  ready  for  the  “big  day.  ” 

I always  reserve  enough  time  during 
the  last  Saturday  of  small  game  season 
to  sight  in  my  deer  rifle,  an  old  but  re- 
liable Model  14  Remington  pump  that 
belonged  to  my  wife’s  late  father.  Top- 
ping it  off  is  an  old  2.5  power  Weaver 
scope  that  I’m  sure  helped  my  father- 
in-law  put  46  notches  on  this  rifle’s 
metal  buttplate.  I know  it  has  helped 
me  add  the  last  five  notches,  making  a 
total  of  51  deer  felled  by  this  grand  lit- 
tle brush  rifle.  If  I sound  proud,  I am! 
And  I will  miss  its  feel  when  I make 
room  for  a new  model  I have  been  con- 
templating. 

Predictions  Not  Good 

Since  I dislike  having  to  get  up  extra 
early  to  travel  to  where  I do  my  hunt- 
ing, my  family  and  I usually  visited  my 
wife’s  mother  who  lives  near  where  I 
hunt.  This  had  been  a sort  of  custom 
until  recently,  when  I purchased  a few 
acres  of  mountain  land  and  placed  a 
small  mobile  home  on  it.  Anyway,  the 
weather  predictions  that  Sunday  even- 
ing in  1966  were  not  good.  A light  rain 
began  to  fall  early  in  the  evening  and 
I’m  sure  that  most  hunters,  including 
myself,  were  hoping  it  would  turn  to 
snow  during  the  night.  It  didn’t! 

Waking  to  the  alarm  at  4:30  a.m.,  I 
listened  to  the  steady,  disheartening 
sound  of  water  running  in  the  spouting. 
Without  having  to  look  outside,  I knew 
this  was  not  to  be  a pleasant  day. 
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I DIDN’T  own  any  kind  of  wet  weather  gear, 
but  knowing  I had  a four-foot  square  of 
plastic  in  the  VW,  I thought  I was  set.  Was 
that  a mistake! 

After  a quick  breakfast,  I packed  my 
Woolrich  with  a couple  of  candy  bars,  a 
flashlight,  Thermos,  some  sandwiches, 
a pencil  and,  last  but  not  least,  a “poke 
of  good  chewin’.”  At  this  time,  I didn’t 
own  any  kind  of  wet  weather  gear,  but 
knowing  I had  a four-foot  square  of 
plastic  in  the  VW,  I thought  I was  set. 
Stringing  the  binoculars  around  my 
neck  and  shrugging  into  my  heavy 
Woolrich,  I headed  for  the  waiting 
"Bug.” 

While  driving  up  the  creek  road  I 
realized  it  was  not  only  raining  harder 
than  I’d  reckoned  but  it  was  also  foggy! 
I began  to  wonder  about  the  shape  the 
old  tram  road  would  be  in,  especially 
the  last  portion,  but  little  did  I know 
how  bad  it  really  was. 

Only  a light  or  two  were  on  in  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Green  Briar  as  I passed 
through  around  5 a.m.  In  the  moun- 
tains, both  rain  and  fog  increased.  As  I 
left  the  main  road  and  began  to  wind 
my  way  toward  the  area  where  I 
wanted  to  park,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
for  an  area  I knew  well,  this  now  ap- 
peared very  strange  indeed.  At  an  area 


that  was  once  a field,  I began  to  look  for 
the  special  white  pine  that  would  signal 
my  first  left  turn. 

Even  with  the  little  sedan’s  lights  on 
low  beam,  I had  trouble  seeing  very  far 
ahead,  and  so  the  tree  appeared  quickly 
and  I swung  left  onto  the  side  roaa. 
After  traveling  only  40  yards  or  so,  I 
was  shocked  to  find  myself  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  many  dead-end  roads  which 
abound  in  this  particular  area.  And  I 
had  thought  the  road  I knew  so  well 
had  only  one  white  pine  marking  only 
one  road  to  the  area  I wanted  to  reach 
so  badly! 

Back  Out 

Surveying  the  situation  quickly  led 
me  to  the  decision  that  not  even  my  lit- 
tle VW  could  turn  around  here,  and  so 
I had  no  choice  but  to  back  out.  Ever 
try  to  back  a car  out  of  a narrow,  wind- 
ing woods  road,  shrouded  in  rain  and 
mist,  with  only  a three-cell  flashlight 
held  tightly  in  your  left  hand  which  is 
hanging  out  of  the  open  door  for  a back- 
up light?  Getting  soaking  wet  and  more 
upset  at  myself  by  the  minute,  I 
managed  it,  but  it  wasn’t  the  easiest 
task.  I finally  reached  the  tree  that 
shouldn’t  have  been  there.  I now 
headed  down  the  road,  found  the  cor- 
rect tree  this  time  and  made  my  left 
turn,  traveled  about  50  yards  to  where  I 
made  my  second  and  last  left  turn. 

Just  then  I noticed  tail  lights  some 
distance  ahead.  As  I neared  the  place 
where  I must  make  my  one  and  only 
right  turn,  what  did  I see  but  an  old 
Plymouth — stuck!  On  the  road  I 
needed  to  travel!  The  muck  was  nearly 
eight  inches  deep  and  the  driver  was 
really  churning  it  up.  Somehow,  he  fi- 
nally rocked  it  free  and  as  he  backed 
up,  I too  backed  up,  giving  him  room  to 
get  onto  the  road  I was  on.  I breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  he  drove  off  and  I had 
my  chance  to  challenge  the  rain- 
soaked,  mucky  road  to  my  selected 
area.  I put  that  modem  day,  puddle 
jumping.  Model  T Beetle  in  low  and 
jammed  the  accelerator  to  the  floor. 
The  ruts  and  road  sides  were  so  deep, 
steering  was  simply  not  to  be.  But  up 
the  little  grade  and  onto  more  solid 
footing  she  went.  I actually  could  shift 
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my  little  Bug  up  into  second  gear! 

Peering  through  the  rain  and  fog,  I 
came  to  the  opening  by  the  large  white 
oak  that  marked  my  parking  area.  I dug 
out  my  plastic  sheet,  picked  up  my 
scoped  rifle  and  stepped  out  into  the 
wet  predawn  darkness.  I swung  my 
flashlight  in  search  of  the  path  leading 
toward  my  stand,  but  found  myself  in  a 
strange  place  with  no  trails  in  sight.  I 
began  to  wonder  if  another  tree  had  me 
fooled.  But  no,  this  was  the  right  place. 
Waterlogged  brush  was  hanging  down 
to  hide  both  paths  I knew  were  there. 

The  plastic  sheet  wasn’t  keeping  me 
very  dry,  for  the  wind  blew  it  off  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  I began  to  wish  for 
better  protection  and  remembered  my 
old  black  umbrella  in  the  VW.  With  my 
new  rain  gear  overhead,  I started  what 
was  beginning  to  seem  like  a futile 
search  For  either  path!  It  was  fast  ap- 
proaching 6 o’clock,  and  I had  to  find 
that  path,  for  without  it  I knew  it  would 
take  too  much  valuable  time  to  locate 
that  special  clump  of  three  trees  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain. 

Enter  that  life  saving  device,  the 
compass.  I always  carry  a compass  and 
find  it  can  save  me  a lot  of  time.  After 
selecting  my  stand  I had  almost  auto- 
matically taken  out  my  compass  just  to 
find  which  direction  the  path  ran,  and 
now,  realizing  that  I wasn’t  even  close 
to  the  end  of  it,  I did  a quick  mental  cal- 
culation and  took  off  up  the  mountain.  I 
wonder  how  many  other  hunters  found 
their  special  areas  as  hard  to  find  as  I 
did?  Some  50  yards  into  the  brush,  I 
discovered  a familiar  landmark,  a large 
old  stump,  and  near  it  my  trail!  Anyone 
seeing  a figure  wandering  around  in  the 
brush,  carrying  an  umbrella,  flashlight, 
and  a rifle  strapped  to  his  back,  looking 
at  a compass,  would  surely  have  had 
second  thoughts  about  what  deer  hunt- 
ing is  all  about! 

At  6:30  I was  sitting  in  my  special 
clump  of  three  trees,  with  the  plastic 
sheet  over  most  of  me.  It  had  taken 
some  time  but  with  the  aid  of  my  com- 
pass and  a goodly  amount  of  luck,  I was 
on  my  deer  stand.  While  I sat  taking 
stock  of  my  position,  the  plastic 
dumped  what  felt  like  a half  cup  of 
water  in  my  left  ear  and  down  my  neck. 
Very  unhappy  and  wondering  if  I was 
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sane  or  not  to  have  left  a warm  bed  for 
this,  I tried  to  drink  a quick  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  remain  reasonably  dry.  But  that 
plastic  had  other  ideas!  I finished  my 
coffee  and  rearranged  the  plastic,  but  to 
no  avail.  It  was  then  that  my  umbrella 
caught  my  eye,  and  as  I glanced  at  the 
three  trees  overhead  an  idea  stuck  me. 
I folded  the  plastic  to  sit  on,  and  then, 
opening  my  trusty  of  umbrella,  I 
p aced  it  overhead  and  wedged  it  into 
p ace  between  the  three  trees.  Instant 
relief — no  noisy  plastic  and  less  rain 
actually  reaching  me.  With  the  um- 
brella handle  nearly  touching  my  left 
cheek,  I could  just  get  into  shooting 
position.  I settled  down  to  wait. 

After  having  been  settled  for  some 
time  and  knowing  it  must  be  getting 
close  to  7 a.m.,  I started  to  pull  my 
sleeve  up  to  check  the  time.  Suddenly 
it  got  very  dark!  I didn’t  know  what  hit 
me,  but  it  hit  quickly  and  from  all  sides. 
It  seemed  an  eternity  before  I could 
locate  the  handle  of  my  “temporary 
roof’  and  extract  myself  from  its  dark 
interior.  My  umbrella  had  not  only  dis- 
lodged from  the  trees  but  also  pulled 
the  trick  for  which  I knew  it  so  well — - 
that  of  suddenly  and  without  warning 


AT  THE  CRACK  of  the  rifle,  I had  my  second 
frightening  experience  of  the  morning.  My 
umbrella  was  once  again  down  around  my 
ears  and  I was  fighting  to  get  out  from  under 
the  crazy  thing! 
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closing!  I wedged  it  back  in  place,  at  a 
higher  location  than  before.  Again  I set- 
tled down  to  watching  the  trees  play 
hide-and-go-seek  in  the  ever  changing 
fog  and  listening  to  the  steady  drum- 
ming of  rain  on  the  umbrella. 

My  thoughts  wandered.  There  was  a 
heavy  silence,  no  shots  at  all.  I thought 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  my  being 
there.  I was  probably  the  only  fool  on 
that  whole  mountain.  Then,  far  below 
me,  a sudden  movement  in  the  haze 
had  me  groping  for  my  binoculars.  I 
slowly  raised  the  glasses.  After  studying 
the  terrain  some  distance  below  me,  I 
saw  him!  He  was  much  closer  than  1 
had  earlier  thought,  so  I carefully 
placed  my  glasses  inside  my  coat  and 
began  easing  my  rifle  into  position.  I 
had  earlier  found  it  necessary  to  have  a 
large  handkerchief  available  because 
each  time  I looked  through  my  tele- 
scope or  binoculars  there  was  water  on 
the  lens.  When  I got  my  rifle  into  posi- 
tion now  I found  the  field  of  view 
distorted  by  water  droplets  on  the 
objective  lens.  Having  stuck  my  hand- 
kerchief up  the  left  sleeve  of  my  jacket 
much  as  women  do,  I reached  it  easily 
and  swiped  at  the  lens  of  my  scope. 
Now  it  was  up  to  him  to  come  up  the 
mountain,  to  within  an  easy  range  of 
about  30  or  40  yards. 

About  10  minutes  later  he  finally 
walked  into  the  yard-wide  opening  I 
had  selected  and  I settled  the  cross 
hairs  on  his  heart  area.  At  the  crack  of 
the  rifle,  he  went  out  of  sight — and  I 
had  my  second  frightening  experience 
of  the  morning.  My  umbrella  was  once 
again  down  around  my  ears  and  I was 
fighting  to  get  out  from  under  the  crazy 
thing!  After  dislodging  myself,  I found  I 
had  somehow  worked  the  action  to 


reload,  but  it  probably  wouldn’t  have 
done  me  any  good,  for  no  deer  waits  for 
anyone  to  untangle  himself  from  a 
tricky  umbrella.  Making  my  way  over 
to  where  I had  shot  at  the  buck,  I found 
him  still  kicking  slightly  but  very  much 
anchored  to  the  wet  mountainside. 

Pulling  my  3-point  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  a not-so-easy  30  yards,  I 
shrugged  out  of  a very  heavy  Woolrich 
and  then  hung  my  “temporary  roof’  on 
some  hemlock  limbs.  Underneath  it 
I began  field-dressing  my  buck. 
Absorbed  in  the  job  at  hand,  I wasn’t 
prepared  for  what  happened  next.  You 
probably  guessed  it — that  stupid  um- 
brella fell  on  me  again,  not  folding  up 
but  just  plain  scaring  me  half  out  of  my 
wits! 

After  dragging  the  buck  to  the  car,  it 
took  me  a miserable  10  to  15  minutes  to 
load  him.  He  was  so  wet  and  slippery,  I 
couldn’t  get  a good  grip  on  him 
anywhere!  But  load  him  I aid,  buzzed 
out  of  the  woods,  showed  him  to  the 
family,  and  then  headed  for  the  butcher 
shop. 

I announced  to  the  owners  of  the 
shop  that  I had  a deer  to  be  skinned  and 
butchered  and  a son  of  one  of  them 
went  to  the  rear  to  unload  it.  As  the 
owners  and  I stood  discussing  the 
weather  (what  else?),  shouting  was 
heard  from  out  back.  The  young  man 
who  had  gone  to  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing was  yelling:  “Hey,  fellows,  come 
here  and  take  a look  at  a VW  eating  a 
deer! 

You  see,  the  deer’s  head  and  front 
legs  were  sticking  out  one  side  of  the 
beak-like  Beetle  hood,  the  tail  and  hind 
legs  out  the  other.  Somehow,  the 
young  man’s  joke  suddenly  made  the 
morning’s  events  all  seem  worthwhile. 


Lehigh  Valley  Outdoor  Expo  Sports  Show 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Outdoor  Expo  ’77  Sports  Show  will  take  place  March  2-6 
this  year  in  Castle  Garden,  Domey  Park,  Allentown.  Hunting,  fishing,  outdoor 
photography,  backpacking,  wilderness  camping,  and  other  outdoor  pursuits  will 
be  presented  in  this  “outdoors  only’’  show,  along  with  various  seminars,  presenta- 
tions and  booths.  Special  events  will  include  an  outdoor  photo  contest  and  an  out- 
door education  day  designed  especially  for  school  and  Scout  groups.  Call  Queen 
City  Promotions,  215-433-3288,  for  contest  information  and/or  applications. 
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Boy 

fleets  Bear 
on 

Rattler  Ridge 

by  Kate  Ryan 


MIKE  SALANSKY,  worthy  propri- 
etor of  the  little  store  in  Evans 
Falls  and  coon-hunter  emeritus  of 
Wyoming  County,  knew  a fellow  who 
hunted  for  65  of  his  recently  terminated 
85  years  and  never  even  saw  a bear — 
and  home  comes  Bob,  my  15-year-old, 
on  his  first  day  ever  of  hunting  ’em, 
with  a 230-pounder  hanging  off  the 
back  of  the  Jeep!  When  they  toted  in 
that  blackie  I could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes. 

Bruin’s  demise  was  a big  plus  after  an 
otherwise  so-so  month  of  small  game 
hunting  for  my  husband  and  our  three 
older  boys.  They’d  hunted  hard  but 
without  their  usual  luck.  This  year 
Moms  Ryan  could  have  given  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  a good  run  in  a bare 
cupboard  race  as  far  as  the  hunt  was 
concerned — empty  as  pharaoh’s  tomb. 

So,  having  previously  spotted  con- 
siderable bear  sign  up  on  Rattler  Ridge, 
Big  Daddy  and  No.  2 son  decided  to 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  about 
raising  the  ante  in  the  shooting  depart- 
ment. Nos.  1 and  3 sons,  Joe  and  Jack, 
with  pessimism  swirling  around  their 
hairy  heads  like  smog  over  Long  Island 
Sound,  allowed  that  a bear  hunt  was 
the  last  place  they’d  look  for  a change  in 
their  fortunes,  and  elected  to  sit  this 
one  out.  And  since  those  two  are  really 
rack  happy  anyway,  the  school  day  they 
didn’t  spend  on  Bruin  could  be  tacked 
on  to  their  buck-hunting  time.  But  Bob 


and  B.  D.  simply  couldn’t  resist  this  ul- 
timate challenge. 

It  all  started,  as  most  everything 
around  here  has  started  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  with  our  cabin.  We 
dreamed,  schemed  and  planned  one  for 
fourteen  years,  and  have  been  building 
for  six,  up  in  the  beautiful  Endless 
Mountains,  on  a spot  of  land  we  call,  for 
obvious  reasons,  “Rattler  Ridge.  The 
ground  is  soaked  with  the  blood,  sweat 
and  tears  of  our  endeavors — my  pro- 
found admiration  for  our  hardy  pioneer 
forebears  deepens  with  every  painful 
sliver,  aching  back,  pounded  thumb, 
wrenched  shoulder,  and  sore  knee. 
Said  abode  has  passed  from  a beginning 
stage  reminiscent  of  Vesuvius  in  one  of 
her  headier  upheavals  to  something  re- 
sembling L’il  Abner’s  homestead  in 
Dogpatch.  As  a weekend  change  of 
pace  it’s  in  a class  by  itself — no  water, 
no  electricity,  no  plumbing  yet,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  (and  occa- 
sionally inside)  by  rattlesnakes,  black- 
snakes,  garter  snakes,  ants,  spiders, 
mice,  and  all  their  kith  and  kin.  More 
important,  the  area  usually  abounds  in 
deer,  grouse,  turkeys,  rabbits.  Still,  it’s 
ours  and  we  love  it,  and  we  work  on  it 
every  chance  we  get. 

In  this  Year  of  the  Bear,  the  Head  of 
our  House  was  running  a race  with  Old 
Man  Winter  to  finish  the  back  porch 
and  some  other  projects.  As  a result,  he 
and  the  boys  had  been  up  at  the  place 
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more  often  than  usual  and  they’d 
noticed  a lot  of  bear  sign  near  the  cabin. 
Oh,  Big  Daddy  knew  bears  were  up  in 
that  area,  but  “that  area”  covers  a heck 
of  a lot  of  ground — why,  nearby  State 
Game  Lands  57  alone  includes  upwards 
of  33,000  acres!  While  in  past  decades 
he’d  prowled  a healthy  portion  of  it  in 
fruitless  hunts  for  Bruin,  the  proximity 
and  profusion  of  the  sign  this  year  really 
set  his  juices  to  bubbling.  And  with 
Bob,  who  couldn’t  go  alone  because  of 
his  age,  nagging  at  him  for  a try  at  such 
a trophy,  B.  D.  decided  they’d  give  it  a 
try. 

I wasn’t  home  the  Sunday  they  left 
on  this  latest  trek.  Usually  I’m  bustling 
around  checking  food  supplies,  throw- 
ing in  extra  socks  and  gloves,  remind- 
ing them  of  this  or  that  and  always  issu- 
ing warnings,  advice  and  pleas  to  be 
careful.  I don’t  hunt,  yet  I enthuse  over 
every  aspect  of  my  family’s  love  of  the 
sport,  rejoice  when  the  run  is  good,  and 
commiserate  when  it  isn’t.  I think  it’s  a 
great  avocation  for  young  people,  as  it 
provides  an  unmatched  opportunity  for 
education  in  good  sportsmanship,  inge- 
nuity, self-discipline  and  respect  for  na- 
ture and  the  ecological  balance.  It  also 
means  some  mighty  tasty  eating.  I am 
also  glad  when  it’s  all  over  and  the  guns 
are  cleaned  and  oiled  and  put  away 
until  “next  year.”  My  mixed  feelings 
are  my  woman’s  prerogative.  As  B.  D. 
says,  “Who  else  can  think  plus  and 
minus  at  the  same  time?” 

Anyhow,  husband,  son  and  hunting 
buddy  Frank  Cembrock  set  out  on 
“Expedition  Ursus  americanus.”  They 
left  early  so  Bob  could  recheck  the  zero 
on  his  3-9X  Redfield  scope. 

They  hit  the  deck  about  5 o’clock 
Monday  morning,  and  after  a hurried 
breakfast  of  cold  cereal  and  hot  coffee, 
the  hopeful  hunters  started  out.  Three 
inches  of  newly  fallen  snow  suggested 
Lady  Luck  had  reconsidered  and  de- 
cided to  throw  a few  breaks  their  way 
for  a change. 

They  were  well  up  the  backbone  of 
Rattler  Ridge  ere  an  anemic  sun  strug- 
gled briefly  through  the  heavy  layer  of 
clouds  which  had  been  spewing  flurries 
of  white  over  the  countryside.  As  they 
puffed  from  bench  to  bench,  the 
turkeys  they  had  missed  seeing  a week 


ago  and  the  deer  they  would  probably 
miss  next  week  cavorted  provokingly 
around  them.  They  clutched  their  guns 
to  their  Woolriches  and  kept  on  climb- 
ing. 

For  three  hours  they  hunted  Rattler 
Ridge,  laboring  up  the  steep  ascents, 
slipping  and  sliding  down  the  descents. 
And  no  sign  of  Bruin,  which  goes  to 
show  what  an  ornery  cuss  he  is — all 
those  teasers,  and  now  . . . nothing. 
It  sure  was  frustrating,  although  as 
dedicated  outdoorsmen  they  could  not 
help  but  draw,  even  in  the  face  of 
probable  failure,  a certain  joy  from  the 
mere  experience  of  again  being  within 
the  broad  clasp  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

Peaceful  Silence 

The  temperature  stood  at  20  de- 
grees, and  around  them  and  above 
them  and  beneath  them  and  within 
them  was  the  overpowering  and  peace- 
ful silence  that  a winter  snow  lays  over 
all.  That  must  be  part  of  the  reason  they 
keep  going  back.  Do  they  go  to  the 
woods  to  hunt,  or  do  they  hunt  to  go 
into  the  woods?  I wonder.  One  thing 
certain — they  do  love  the  forest. 

Hopefully,  Bre  r Bear  liked  it  too, 
and  had  taken  up  residence  in  a not- 
too-distant  neighborhood.  For  in  spite 
of  what  seemed  like  willy-nilly  mean- 
dering, the  trio  actually  had  a goal  in 
mind — a saddle  between  two  large 
hollows.  They  knew  this  was  a 
crossroad  for  the  comings  and  goings  of 
probably  generations  of  bears.  Bears 
are  like  that.  I’m  told,  preferring  the 
paths  and  trails  that  ma  and  pa  and 
even  grandpa  used.  There  must  be 
something  to  this  because — Eureka! 
Tracks!  Big,  deep,  clawed,  shambling 
tracks  of  not  one  but  two  bears  were 
visible  in  the  snow! 

Jubilantly,  the  trio  struck  out  on 
what  seemed  to  be  a very  hot  trail.  But 
wily  old  americanus  doesn  t trust 
anyone  (even  if  you’re  not  usually 
there)  and  he  and  his  buddy  were  keep- 
ing to  an  area  of  dense,  dry  scrub  oak, 
rendering  the  chase  extremely  difficult 
because  of  the  noise  and  limited  visi- 
bility. 

After  about  two  hours  and  a mile  of 
pushing  and  shoving  their  way  through 
the  thick  growth.  Himself  observed 
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that  it  would  be  the  dickens  trailing 
them  much  longer,  a masterpiece  of 
understatement  to  say  the  least,  be- 
cause to  seek  their  quarry  further 
would  mean  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  really  rugged  woodland,  and  while 
the  going  in  was  one  thing,  think  of  the 
coming  out,  with  or  without  a bear. 
Those  hills,  besides  being  slippery  with 
snow,  are  pitched  mighty  steep,  and  as 
Friend  Husband  says,  “They’re  getting 
steeper  every  year.’  In  fact,  he  has 
lately  begun  to  insist  that  their  pitch 
increases  noticeably  as  the  day 
progresses. 

So,  what  with  Of  Ursi  staying  out  of 
sight  in  front  of  them,  about  six  hours  of 
hiking  behind  them,  and  their 
sacroiliacs  begging  for  mercy,  Bwana 
and  Frank  decided  to  have  a cuppa  cof- 
fee from  their  thermoses  and  go  on 
stand  awhile.  Lady  Luck  seemed  to 
have  retrenched  a little. 

Bob,  with  all  of  youth’s  eternal  hope 
springing  from  his  insulated  boots, 
chose  to  climb  a bit  higher  to  the  afore- 
mentioned saddle  before  taking  up 
watch.  It  was  only  11  a.m.,  the  snow 
seemed  to  be  letting  up,  and  who  could 
tell  what  the  afternoon  might  bring. 
Below,  he  could  see  the  orange  vests  of 
his  father  and  Frank.  After  a moment, 
one  of  them  waved — and  then  doubt- 
less went  on  sipping  hot  coffee. 


It’s  cold  in  them  thar  hills,  and  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  watching  and  waiting, 
it’s  even  colder!  A sharp  wind  whipped 
icy  pellets  around  Bob.  He  stamped  his 
feet,  made  more  than  a few  turns 
around  the  top  of  the  ledge,  took  off  his 
gloves  to  blow  on  his  numbed  fingers. 
All  the  while  eyes  and  ears  alert  for  any 
signs  of  the  elusive  prey.  And  wouldn’t 
you  know  it?  In  spite  of  all  his  looking 
and  listening,  Bruin  took  him  by  sur- 
prise. Trying  to  warm  his  hands  while 
surveying  the  valley  below,  Bob  heard 
a noise  behind  him,  turned,  and  there, 
ambling  right  into  him  about  30  yards 
away,  came  a prime  specimen  of  old  U. 
americanus  himself!  Big  and  black  and 
big  again,  snorting  and  huffing,  his 
great  bulk  swaying  as  he  moseyed 
along,  myopic  eyes  peering  here,  peer- 
ing there,  keen  proboscis  snuffling. 

Cold  and  discomfort  vanished  in  the 
instant  it  took  Bob  to  flip  up  his  Model 
70  Winchester  and  peer  through  the 
scope.  The  wind  must  have  been  just 
right  because  Ursus  didn’t  know  he 
wasn’t  alone  until  the  first  shot  knocked 
him  down.  There  was  a flurry  of  excite- 
ment— loud  excitement,  as  Bob  recalls 
it! — as  the  bear  scrambled,  rolled  and 
clawed  his  way  down  the  rocky  slope, 
Bob  scrambling  and  clawing  his  way  be- 
hind, touching  off  another  shot  at  every 
pause  in  the  proceedings.  When  Bob’s 
last  cartridge  was  fired,  the  bear  was 
motionless  but  the  boy,  still  uncertain 
it  was  all  over,  raced  to  meet  his  father 
and  Frank. 

Already  On  Way 

They  were  already  on  their  way  up 
the  ridge,  and  a minute  later  Ben 
Thomas  and  his  son  Steve,  would-be 
bear  slayers  of  Tunkhannock,  also  ap- 
peared, attracted  by  the  fireworks. 

“I  got  one,  I got  one — honest!”  Bob 
kept  shouting. 

Soon  everyone  was  crowded  around 
the  boy’s  bear,  talking,  touching, 
laughing  unbelievingly.  That  15-year- 
old  Bob,  on  his  first  day  of  bear  hunt- 
ing, had  actually  bagged  one  of  the 
creatures,  didn’t  seem  possible. 

It  was  for  real,  though.  Nobody 
doubted  that  after  the  field-dressing 
and  tagging  were  completed  and  it  was 
time  to  drag  the  trophy  home.  Drag- 
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ging  a deer  out  isn’t  too  difficult.  When 
you  pull,  the  whole  deer  moves  with 
you.  It’s  different  with  a bear.  You  grab 
a leg  and  pull,  and  you  and  the  leg 
move — the  rest  of  the  bear  stays  put. 
However,  with  Steve  carrying  the  guns 
and  Bob,  Ben,  Bwana  and  Frank  all 
putting  their  shoulders  to  the  carcass, 
figuratively  speaking.  Bruin  was  finally 
coaxed,  slid,  slithered  and  pulled  a 
quater-mile  to  an  old  logging  road  ne- 
gotiable to  our  Jeep,  which  Big  Daddy 
came  back  for.  And  thence  to  the 
Agway  certified  scales  at  Tunkhannock, 
where  Bob’s  hairy  critter  weighed  in  at 
230  pounds.  Not  a heavyweight, 
perhaps,  but  for  excitement  and  thrills, 
the  undisputed  champion!  At  least  in 
our  house. 

Subsequent  examination  revealed 
that  the  animal  was  an  old  boar,  well 
past  his  prime.  He  definitely  needed 
dental  attention  and  stood  a good 
chance  of  being  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  with  a toothache.  There  is  little 


doubt  that  physically  he  had  seen  bet- 
ter days,  his  large  frame  indicating  that 
at  some  time  in  his  career  he  had 
possibly  approached  the  300-pound 
mark.  His  skull,  when  measured  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  was  a 
very  respectable  187/i6  inches  and 
ranked  thirteenth  place  in  the  bear 
records  program  of  that  year.  Which  in 
my  book,  is  something  to  write  home 
about. 

And  would  you  believe  it?  Bear  meat 
is  delicious!  Among  our  family  and 
friends,  we  consumed  the  best  por- 
tions; the  scraps  provided  good  eatin 
for  a couple  of  hounds  we  know. 

And  thus  ends  my  story,  which  I’ll 
close  with  a salute  to  some  of  the  nicest 
uys  I’ll  ever  meet,  cheers  to  the 
enizens  of  the  forest  who  provide  good 
sport  and  good  food,  and  a toast  to  Lady 
Luck,  who  a week  later  to  the  day  and 
hour,  helped  Bob  to  a nice  3-point 
buck. 

But  that’s  a tale  for  another  telling. 


Furbearer  Harvest  Down  Slightly 

Furbearers  harvested  by  Pennsylvania  trappers  declined  during  the  1975-76 
marketing  year,  according  to  final  figures  compiled  by  the  Game  Commission. 
During  the  year,  licensed  raw  fur  dealers  purchased  705,667  pelts  taken  in  the 
state.  The  previous  year’s  total  was  757,103.  Declines  in  the  harvests  of  muskrats, 
skunks,  minks,  opossums  and  weasels  were  recorded;  slight  increases  were  noted 
in  the  harvests  of  beavers,  red  and  gray  foxes  and  raccoons. 

Dealers  bought  185,299  raccoons  for  $2,017,122,  an  average  of  $10.89  per  hide; 
407,732  muskrats  for  $1,252,850,  average  $3.07;  12,120  red  foxes,  $405,908, 
average  $33.49;  12,742  gray  foxes,  $276,527,  average  $21.70;  73,297  opossums, 
$95,249,  average  $1.30;  3,779  beavers,  $64,174,  average  $16.98;  and  4,870  minks, 
$39,084,  $8.03. 

Because  of  the  retreat  in  muskrat  and  mink  harvests,  the  Game  Commission 
shortened  the  trapping  season  on  these  species  by  15  days  this  year. 

The  figures  represent  only  Pennsylvania-caught  furs  bought  by  Pennsylvania 
licensed  raw  fur  dealers.  Furs  shipped  or  transported  out  of  state  by  the  trapper  or 
held  for  personal  use  are  not  inducted. 

The  $4,157,515.91  paid  last  year  for  furs  marketed  in  the  state  is  a new  record. 
The  previous  record  paid  for  Pennsylvania  furs,  $2,864,703.50,  was  established  in 
1974-75. 
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amt  aspect  of  winter  is  the  opportunity  to  watch 
;lse  hand  as  they  concentrate  around  backyard 
oa  variety  of  birds,  try  a variety  of  foods:  seeds,  nut 
i berries,  mealworms,  ant  eggs,  suet  mixed  with 
ttr,  nuts,  raisins,  seeds,  etc.  Doves,  sparrows  and 
(ten  eat  spilled  food;  nuthatches,  chickadees  and 
3il  like  to  nibble  at  vertical  feeders  filled  with  suet 
n'iny  others  prefer  trays  they  can  perch  on.  Most 
:ed  consistently,  continuing  through  early  spring 
a foods  are  readily  available. 


Downy  Woodpecker 


Free  Management 

On  the  first  day  of  deer  season  in 
1974,  we  had  a very  heavy  snowfall.  I 
wrote  a Field  Note  at  the  time,  saying  I 
felt  Mother  Nature  had  done  more  for 
wildlife  habitat  in  a short  time  than  we 
could  in  a year  on  State  Game  Lands 
203,  Allegheny  County.  In  one  area  we 
had  a blowdown  of  pine  trees  and  I 
know  of  eight  grouse  taken  out  of  that 
area  this  hunting  season.  It  is  still  possi- 
ble to  flush  grouse  there  almost  every 
trip  out. — Land  Manager  Dick  Beld- 
ing,  Baden. 


POTTER  COUNTY — Since  the  price 
of  furs  has  gone  up  considerably,  so  has 
the  number  of  trappers.  One  young 
trapper  was  checking  his  traps  one 
morning  recently.  The  trap  was  set 
near  the  base  of  a tree  and  he  noticed  it 
was  all  tom  up  and  the  chain  led  around 
the  tree.  He  decided  to  sneak  up  on  his 
prize  catch.  Just  as  he  stuck  his  head 
and  upper  body  around  the  tree,  ole 
Mr.  Skunk  let  go  with  both  barrels,  hit- 
ting him  in  the  chest.  Needless  to  say, 
he  didn’t  have  to  tell  anybody  that  got 
near  him  what  he  had  caught  that 
day. — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Help  from  PennDOT 

On  the  first  day  of  antlered  deer 
season  I saw  numerous  deer,  one  wea- 
sel, a flock  of  robins  and  a hunter  lean- 
ing against  a deer  crossing  sign.  He 
claimed  that  the  highway  department 
should  know  where  the  deer  are. — P-R 
Area  Leader  Paul  Miller,  Huntingdon. 


Quick  Studies 

MONTGOMERY  CO UNTY— Small 
game  season  here  was  very  good  for 
sportsmen.  Game  was  plentiful  and 
most  hunters  were  well  satisfied.  This 
district  was  very  heavily  hunted  every 
day.  During  the  last  week  of  the 
season,  hunters  started  to  complain 
about  the  lack  of  game,  suggesting  it 
had  all  been  shot.  In  deer  season,  I saw 
more  pheasants  (about  one-quarter 
cockbirds)  and  more  rabbits  on  eve- 
ning patrol  than  I saw  during  the  small 
game  season.  It  just  goes  to  show  once 
again  that  game  in  our  state  gets  pretty 
smart,  pretty  fast  once  the  shooting 
starts. — DGP  W.  E.  Shaver,  Harleys- 
ville. 


Urban  Wildlife 

BLAIR  COUNTY — When  you  awake 
after  two  hours’  sleep  to  a phone  com- 
plaint of  a buck  taking  a swimming 
lesson  in  Altoona,  you  are  somewhat 
reluctant  to  commit  yourself  to  any 
statement.  The  deer  in  question  paid  a 
severe  penalty  for  his  unauthorized  dip; 
a vehicle  put  an  end  to  his  travel  in  the 
city.  The  pool  owner  said  he  didn’t 
need  to  head  for  the  mountains  to  hunt. 
So,  neighbors,  don’t  be  surprised  if 
someone  on  East  Hudson  Avenue  starts 
building  a tree  stand. — DGP  Larry 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 
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The  Good  Life 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Everyone 
has  a day  to  remember.  I had  one  I’d 
like  to  forget.  It  all  started  with  an 
illegal  deer  killing;  fortunately  I caught 
the  fellows,  but  when  I was  ready  to 
leave  their  home  my  car  wouldn’t  start. 
Guess  who  gave  me  a jump?  Back  home 
and  in  bed  at  2:30  am,  the  phone  rang. 
A road-killed  deer  to  go  after.  Well,  I 
got  two  hours’  sleep  anyway,  awoke  at 
4:40  am  and  decided  to  brush  my  teeth 
before  I left.  Oh,  what  a mistake!  Half 
asleep,  I filled  up  the  tooth  brush  and 
started  . . . Diaper  rash  cream  sure 
doesn’t  do  much  for  your  teeth.  Out  to 
the  car  I went — you  guessed  it,  it 
wouldn’t  start.  Into  the  office  to  get 
some  tools  to  put  the  battery  from  my 
own  car  into  the  state  vehicle.  I shut 
the  office  door  and  almost  fell  over 
when  the  glass  in  the  door  cracked. 
When  I finally  arrived  at  the  accident 
site,  I found  blood  and  skid  marks,  but 
no  deer  anywhere.  As  I climbed  back 
into  bed  at  6:30  am,  my  wife  asked  if 
anything  was  wrong.  “No,”  I said,  “Just 
another  day  in  the  life  of  a game  protec- 
tor.”— DGP  Dan  Marks,  Johnstown. 


Essential 

MERCER  COUNTY— It  is  that  time 
of  year  when  everyone  in  the  district 
seems  to  want  the  services  of  the  local 
game  protector.  We  could  never  cover 
all  the  matters  without  the  assistance  of 
our  deputies.  It  has  been  said  many 
times  before  and  I will  say  it  again:  my 
thanks  to  this  very  fine  group  of  people 
we  call  deputies. — DGP  B.  K.  Bay, 
Greenville. 


Tricky  Question 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY  — Recently 
Deputy  Jesse  Rush  was  pointing  out 
the  various  parts  of  a deer  to  his  young 
son,  David,  as  he  field  dressed  the 
animal.  After  a few  moments  of  silence, 
David  asked,  “Hey  Dad,  where’s  his  in- 
stincts?”— DGP  Tim  Marks,  Belleville. 
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Eskimos? 

ELK  COUNTY— Some  of  the  hunt- 
ers I’ve  seen  in  the  woods  during  this 
cold,  windy  winter  have  apparently 
been  wearing  all  the  clothes  they  own, 
as  they  have  had  a bulky,  waddling  ap- 
pearance.— DGP  Harold  Harshbarger, 
Kersey. 


10-4,  Deer  Buddy 

Traveling  the  roads  listening  to  a 
CB  radio,  you  hear  about  more  than 
“bears.”  I heard  a trucker  the  other  day 
telling  all  CB’ers  to  slow  down  since 
there  were  deer  along  the  highway. 
Sure  enough,  when  I got  to  the  spot, 
there  were  two  does  and  a buck  just  off 
the  side  of  the  road  and  the  traffic  had 
all  slowed  down.  Maybe  we  have 
another  good  tool  for  conservation. 
— Land  Manager  Jay  Swigart,  Butler. 


Man’s  Best  Friend? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Two 
Philadelphia  area  hunters  were  elated 
that  each  got  a five  point  buck  the  first 
day  of  deer  season  in  Bradford  County. 
They  stayed  overnight  with  one  of  their 
relatives  and  were  packing  to  leave  the 
next  morning  when  they  discovered 
one  of  the  deer  had  been  almost  eaten 
up  by  stray  dogs.  A very  disappointing 
ending  to  such  a successful  hunt. — 
DGP  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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They  Look  Bigger 

FRANKLIN  CO  UNTY— While  as- 
sisting with  one  of  the  bear  check  sta- 
tions in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  I 
was  interested  to  note  that  most 
hunters  overestimated  the  weight  of 
their  bear  by  100  to  150  pounds. — 
DGP  Ron  Schmuck,  Greencastle. 


Breaking  and  Entering 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Deer  are 
always  turning  up  in  strange  places. 
Recently,  a large  6-point  buck  jumped 
through  a 2 x 3 foot  window  at  the  Oil 
City  Radiator  Repair  Shop,  looked 
around  and  jumped  out  through 
another  2x  2 foot  window.  The  owner 
didn’t  mind  the  deer  not  bringing  him 
any  business,  but  he  did  mind  the 
window  shopping. — DGP  Leonard 
Hribar,  Seneca. 


Smart  One 

On  opening  day  of  antlered  deer 
season  I watched  as  a party  of  hunters 
drove  the  ridge  north  of  Walker  Dam, 
Snyder  County.  As  the  drive  moved 
noisily  along,  I saw  a trophy  buck  sneak 
along  a brush  strip  behind  the  flanker, 
plunge  into  the  lake  and  swim  across  to 
the  south  shore.  I witnessed  a similar 
event  last  deer  season  and  have  to 
wonder  if  it  was  the  same  deer. — Land 
Manager  Kerm  Dale,  Middleburg. 


No  Happy  Endings 

TIOGA  COUNTY— While  instruct- 
ing at  hunter  education  classes  I like  to 
ten  stories  about  actual  hunting  ac- 
cidents I’ve  investigated  in  the  past. 
This  not  only  helps  students  learn  from 
the  mistakes  of  others  but  also  instills  a 
sense  of  reality  about  hunting  ac- 
cidents. At  a recent  class  I had  just 
finished  relating  one  of  several  such 
stories  when  a lad  asked  seriously, 
“Don’t  your  stories  ever  have  a happy 
ending?”  Sorry,  but  hunting  accidents 
seldom  do! — DGP  Jack  Weaver,  Cov- 
ington. 


Modest  Proposal 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— The  night 
of  our  one-day  bear  season,  Deputy  Joe 
Longo  and  his  wife  Lois  were  sum- 
moned by  relatives  living  near  Shepp- 
ton.  A bear  was  loitering  on  their  back 
porch.  Just  as  Joe  and  Lois  arrived,  a 
dog  nipped  the  bear  and  sent  him  up  a 
tree.  Shortly,  the  bear  returned  to  the 
porch  and  pilfered  the  garbage.  Later 
that  night  a bear  got  into  some  bee- 
hives owned  by  Anna  Zarosky.  The 
next  evening  a bear  damaged  beehives 
owned  by  David  Steward.  Mr.  Steward 
salvaged  some  of  the  bees  and  put  them 
inside  a garage.  The  next  evening  the 
bear  returned  and  tore  some  siding  off 
the  building  and  scratched  the  sides  in 
several  places,  trying  to  get  at  the 
remaining  honey.  I believe  we  should 
live-trap  these  nuisance  bears  and  stock 
them  in  the  backyards  of  the  anti- 
hunters who  were  attempting  to  stop 
the  legal  harvest  of  the  bear  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.— DGP  Steve  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Meditation  of  a Hunter 

CLARION  COUNTY— Nature  gives 
to  every  time  and  season  some  special 
beauty  all  its  own.  If  you  didn’t  enjoy 
the  hunting  season  this  year  just  be- 
cause you  didn  t get  a turkey,  deer  or 
whatever  you  were  after,  you  missed 
half  or  more  of  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing.— DGP  Gordon  Couillard,  Clarion. 
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Deadly  Bunny 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Given  the  names  attached  to  many  of 
our  automobiles  these  days  (Cougar, 
Colt,  etc.)  it  was  inevitable  we  would 
have  some  interesting  collisions.  It  hap- 
pened to  Deputy  Charles  Stauffer’s  son 
just  the  other  day.  He  hit  a deer  with 
his  VW,  but  did  not  kill  it — my  first 
“rabbit ’’-injured  deer. — DGP  Barry 
Moore,  Saltsburg. 


Let  Them  Know 

Another  hunting  season,  and  reports 
of  lost  hunters  come  in  almost  every 
day.  The  following  incident  is  the 
reason  I don’t  get  too  excited  when  we 
receive  a call  about  a “lost  hunter. 
Last  night  our  local  newspaper  carried 
an  article  about  a lost  hunter.  Local 
firemen,  state  police,  sportsmen  and 
other  volunteers  searched  for  him 
and  when  they  located  him,  he  was  at 
home.  He  had  hitch-hiked  there 
without  letting  his  buddies  know.  What 
a waste  of  valuable  man-hours! — 
Conservation  Information  Assistant 
John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


Good  Start 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— It’s  the  first 
day  of  buck  season.  A trophy  8-point 
buck  walks  up  to  a hunter.  He  fires  one 
shot.  The  deer  runs  off  100  yards  to 
Rodney  Kennedy  of  Mechanicsburg,  an 
12-year-old,  first-time  hunter.  Rodney 
fires  one  shot  and  the  deer  falls.  He 
starts  to  dress  out  the  deer  and  the  first 
hunter  comes  up  and  congratulates  the 
boy  on  his  first  buck.  They  both  notice 
a blood  trail  and  both  closely  examine 
the  buck  and  find  one  bullet  hole.  The 
boy  looks  at  the  first  hunter  and  says, 
“Go  ahead  and  tag  it;  it’s  not  mine.  I 
must  have  missed.”  After  being  a game 
protector  for  18  years  and  seeing  adults 
screaming  and  fighting  over  deer,  it  is  a 
real  treat  to  be  able  to  relate  this  fine 
example  of  sportsmanship. — DGP  Bob 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 
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Tip  Of  The  Hat 

LEHIGH  COUNTY — I encountered 
Raymond  Kilb  of  Coplay  at  11  am  on 
the  second  day  of  buck  season  as  he 
prepared  to  begin  his  day’s  hunt  for  the 
second  time.  It  seems  that  he  had  just 
taken  his  familiar  stand  on  the  side  of 
Blue  Mountain  that  morning  when  a 
very  exhausted  and  bewildered  horse 
came  walking  up  to  him.  Despite  the 
mile’s  distance  to  the  nearest  road,  Ray 
shouldered  his  rifle  and  led  the  horse 
out  of  the  woods,  eventually  locating  its 
owner.  In  the  process,  however,  he  nad 
sacrificed  the  entire  morning’s  hunt. 
Would  you  have  done  the  same? — 
DGP  W.  Q.  Stump,  Germansville. 


Do  It  Yourself — Or  Else! 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Much  has 
been  written  about  the  constructional 
talents  of  the  American  beaver.  One 
local  beaver  was  living  in  what  would 
make  him  the  envy  of  all  his  flat-tailed, 
buck-toothed  cousins.  Seems  he  had 
taken  up  residence  in  a limestone 
springhouse  along  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  If  his  activities  hadn’t  mud- 
died up  the  drinking  water  for  some  of 
the  local  people  he  might  still  be  living 
in  his  stone  mansion.  At  any  rate, 
Deputy  Ron  Kline  and  I had  to  evict 
him  through  the  use  of  a live  trap  and 
he’s  now  back  working  for  a living  like 
all  good  beavers  should. — DGP  Frank 
Clark,  Chambersburg. 
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Fringe  Benefits 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— While  on 
patrol  in  small  game  season,  I was  lucky 
enough  to  see  our  smallest  carnivore  in 
action.  The  least  weasel,  smallest  and 
least  common  of  our  Pennsylvania 
weasels,  is  a real  treat  for  any  nature- 
lover  to  behold.  I only  saw  him  for 
about  five  seconds  as  he  dashed  across 
the  road  in  front  of  my  car,  but  his  tiny 
size  and  short  tail  with  no  black  tip  im- 
mediately distinguished  him  from  his 
larger  relatives.  This  weasel  weighs 
from  one  to  two  ounces  and  an  adult 
male  may  be  eight  inches  long,  includ- 
ing the  tail.  On  the  same  day,  I also  saw 
two  flocks  of  swans,  and  a doe  swim- 
ming in  the  icy  waters  of  Keystone 
Lake.  All  in  all,  a day  for  any  outdoor- 
person  to  remember. — DGP  Al  Scott, 
Rural  Valley. 


tell  this  tale  myself  before  someone  else 
does.  One  sunny  morning  I arrived  at  a 
fox  set  location  and  found  a beautiful  fox 
in  the  trap.  I decided  to  take  a picture. 
While  I was  adjusting  the  camera  about 
10  feet  away,  Mr.  Red  slipped  the  trap 
from  his  foot  and  trotted  off  through  the 
orchard.  All  I could  do  was  stand  there 
and  watch  him  go.  I didn’t  even  get  a 
picture  of  him.  The  supervisor  sug- 
gested that  I should  have  thrown  the 
camera  at  the  fox. — DGP  Gary  Becker, 
Aspers. 


During  waterfowl  season,  DGP 
Sneath  and  Deputy  Homer  Hart  were 
patrolling  in  a canoe.  As  they  ap- 
proached a couple  of  duck  hunters, 
Hart  in  the  bow  and  Sneath  in  the  stem 
with  pipe  clenched  between  his  teeth, 
the  boat  got  tangled  in  some  marsh 
grass.  They  both  pushed  from  the  same 
side  of  the  canoe,  and  the  inevitable 
happened.  As  Sneath  came  bobbing  to 
the  surface,  one  of  the  hunters  said, 
“Look  at  that  guy!  His  pipe  is  still 
lit. ’’—Land  Manager  John  Miller,  Jr., 
Meadville. 


Ironic 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— On 
the  first  day  of  antlered  deer  season 
here  in  Westmoreland  County,  hunters 
were  out  in  force.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  the  wind  chill  factor  put  the 
temperature  well  below  zero.  That’s 
where  the  problem  arose.  After  about 
an  hour,  hunters  came  to  their  cars  to 
get  warm.  As  we  checked  these  hunters 
we  found  that  many  had  never  un- 
loaded their  guns.  Several  war  veterans 
commented  that  it  was  terrible  to  have 
fought  for  one’s  country  and  be  hassled 
like  this  at  home.  My  answer  to  them 
and  anyone  who  thinks  like  that  is, 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  terrible  and  ironic  to 
have  made  it  through  a war  just  to  come 
home  and  be  killed  or  maimed  through 
the  carelessness  of  having  a loaded 
firearm  in  a car?” — DGP  Rickie 
Hixson,  Derry. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 


Kohler  Retires 

Marlin  E.  “Pete”  Kohler  has  retired 
after  39  years  of  service  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  Kohler 
began  in  1937  as  advanced  messenger 
and  received  a series  of  promotions 
leading  to  the  position  he  held  since 
1963  as  the  Commission’s  purchasing 
agent.  Residents  of  Lemoyne  since 
1944,  Kohler  and  his  wife  Alice  plan  to 
catch  up  on  traveling,  camping  and 
fishing — a vacation  well  eamea  after 
more  years  of  PGC  service  than  anyone 
now  in  the  Harrisburg  office. 

Mrs.  Millie  Overmiller  has  been 
named  to  replace  Kohler  as  purchasing 
agent.  A resident  of  Middletown,  Mrs. 
Overmiller  has  been  employed  by  the 
Game  Commission  since  1964. 


Material  from  "Conservation  News"  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion from  GAME  NEWS. 


MARLIN  E.  KOHLER 


Youths  Urged  to  Keep  1976  Licenses 


Pennsylvania’s  young  hunters  are 
reminded  to  hang  on  to  their  1976-77 
hunting  licenses,  rather  than  throw 
them  away  at  the  end  of  the  hunting 
seasons.  Youths  under  the  age  of  16 
must  show  proof  they  have  either  com- 

Eleted  a hunter  education  course  or 
ave  held  hunting  licenses  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  another  state  in  a prior  year 


before  being  eligible  to  purchase  hunt- 
ing licenses.  Some  who  have  taken 
hunter  education  courses  have  lost 
their  certification  cards,  and  have  diffi- 
culty proving  their  eligibility  when 
they  go  to  purchase  new  hunting 
licenses.  If  a youth  has  a previous  hunt- 
ing license,  this  is  sufficient  proof  that 
he  or  she  is  eligible  for  another  license. 


De-scenter 

Ward  Fenstermaker,  long-time  trapper  from  Mechanicsburg,  says  that  borax 
moistened  with  enough  turpentine  to  produce  a thin  paste  will  remove  skunk  odor. 
The  paste  is  effective  on  hands  and,  if  used  with  care,  will  remove  odor  from  outer 
clothing. 

FEBRUARY,  1977 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


II.  PERCHING  BIRDS 


1. 

Blackbird  Family 
(Icteridae) 

7. 

2. 

Crow  Family 
(Corvidae) 

8. 

3. 

Flycatcher  Family 
(Tyrannidae) 

9. 

4. 

Thrasher  Family 
(Mimidae) 

10. 

5. 

Nuthatch  Family 
(Sittidae) 

11. 

6. 

Shrike  Family 
(Laniidae) 

12. 

Sparrow  Family 
(Fringillidae) 
Starling  Family 
(Sturnidae) 
Swallow  Family 
(Hirundinidae) 
Thrush  Family 
(Turdidae) 
Warbler  Family 
(Parulidae) 
Wren  Family 
(Troglodytidae) 


A.  Gray  and  black  birds  with  hawk- 
like habits;  prey  on  rodents  or 
small  birds  they  nook  on  thorns  or 
barbed  wire,  called  “butch- 
erbirds”. 

B.  Includes  dozens  of  species  of 
small,  alert,  sometimes  brightly 
colored  birds  often  of  the  deep 
woods;  need  good  eyes  and 
patience  to  study  them. 

C.  The  sweetest  singers;  includes 
our  robin,  bluebird,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean nightingale. 

D.  Entirely  insectivorous,  eat  on  the 
wing;  all  have  unusual  nests; 
don  t confuse  them  with  Swifts. 

E.  Includes  one  of  our  commonest 
(introduced  from  Europe)  pests; 
also  the  “talking”  Mynas. 

F.  Large,  noisy,  gregarious, 
omnivorous,  frequently  con- 
sidered intelligent;  often  men- 
tioned in  fables. 


G.  Small,  saucy,  insectivorous, 
noisy,  mostly  brown;  all  American 
except  one  European  species. 

H.  Our  best  bird  mimics;  100% 
American;  all  build  open,  cup-like 
nests;  eat  fruit,  berries,  insects. 

I.  A numerous  family;  includes 
orioles,  bobolinks,  meadowlarks, 
and  cowbirds. 

J.  Smallish,  quiet-colored,  mo- 
notonous singers;  travel  head- 
first down  tree  trunks  seeking 
insects. 

K.  Our  biggest  family;  includes  car- 
dinals, finches,  grosbeaks,  bunt- 
ings, sparrows. 

L.  Some  of  them,  like  the  pewee  and 
phoebe,  have  been  named  for 
their  songs. 


(Answers  on  page  46) 


Accidental  Helper 

Squirrels  are  responsible  for  planting  many  trees.  After  they  bury  nuts,  they 
often  don’t  dig  up  all  of  them.  As  a result,  the  nuts  sprout  in  the  spring  and  be- 
come trees. 
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Shooting  Down  Gun  Control 

By  Don  B.  Kates  Jr. 


Sophisticated  proponents  of 

handgun  prohibition  concede  that 
we  can  never  disarm  assassins,  ter- 
rorists, revolutionaries,  and  organized 
crime.  Obviously  ordinary  criminals  ig- 
nore gun  prohibitions,  too.  Neverthe- 
less liberals  and  intellectuals  have 
swallowed  whole  (and  vehemently  re- 
sist re-examining)  the  idea  that  "lax 
gun  control  causes  violence. 

Guns  make  an  easy  scapegoat  for 
problems  that  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  admitted  insoluble,  short  of  radically 
reshaping  a society  that  produces  vio- 
lent people.  Demanding  gun  prohibi- 
tion allows  us  to  ignore  our  own  unwill- 
ingness either  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  or,  if  not,  to  accept  and  live 
with  a violent  society.  But  both  British 
and  American  criminological  studies 
overwhelmingly  demonstrate  that 
peaceful  societies  do  not  need  handgun 
prohibition  while  violent  societies  do 
not  benefit  from  it. 

The  only  in-depth  study  of  British 
handgun  prohibition  concludes  that  it 
has  had  no  ascertainable  effect  on  vio- 
lence. The  prohibition  was  obeyed  only 
because  England  was  so  peaceful  by 
1920  (when  it  had  less  gun  control  than 
any  European  or  American  jurisdiction) 
that  firearms  were  not  felt  necessary  for 
self-defense.  And  Britain  has  remained 
peaceful  despite  the  fact  “that  50  years 
of  very  strict  controls  on  pistols  has  left 
a vast  pool  of  illegal  weapons.”  The 
study  notes  that,  although  New  York’s 
firearms  controls  are  far  more  stringent 
than  England’s,  New  York  has  far  more 
violence;  also  that  Switzerland’s 
firearms  violence  rate  is  negligible  even 
though  it  has  the  world’s  highest  per 
capita  civilian  gun  possession. 

As  for  violent  U.S.  society,  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  study  con- 

Mr.  Kates,  a civil-rights  lawyer 
whose  articles  on  firearms  have  ap- 
peared in  various  police  and  firearms 
technical  journals,  teaches  at  Saint 
Louis  University  School  of  Law. 
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eludes  that  “gun-control  laws  have  no 
individual  or  collective  effect  in  reduc- 
ing the  rates  of  violent  crime.”  In  this 
study  gun-control  laws  were  exhaus- 
tively compared  with  crime  data  from 
every  state,  weighted  in  light  of  every 
demographic,  economic,  racial  and 
other  variable  related  to  gun-control  ef- 
fectiveness which  it  is  possible  to 
measure  statistically. 

Gun  prohibitionists  have  argued 
against  the  many  previous  studies 
which  show  that  state  laws  are  worth- 
less since  people  evade  them  by  buying 
in  adjacent  states  or  the  police  are  issu- 
ing too  many  permits.  But  the  Wis- 
consin study  explodes  the  whole  basis 
of  handgun  prohibition  by  comparing 
violence  to  rates  of  handgun  owner- 
ship— finding  no  correlation  between 
high  rates  of  pistol  ownership  (legal  or 
illegal)  and  more  homicides. 

Why  Don’t  Canadians? 

Nevertheless  a closer  examination  of 
these  prohibitionist  arguments  is  use- 
ful in  comparing  violent  and  peaceful 
societies.  For  almost  55  years  both  Ca- 
nadian and  New  York  handgun  prohibi- 
tions have  been  subject  to  evasion  by 
hopping  across  a border  to  buy  in  a 
free-sale  state.  If  New  Yorkers  buy  and 
misuse  guns  in  this  fashion  why  don’t 
Canadians? 

As  to  the  granting  of  pistol  permits, 
we  find  the  police  far  more  liberal  in 
Canada  (and  even  England)  than  in 
New  York  City.  Any  law-abiding  Ca- 
nadian can  get  a permit  to  keep  a pistol 
in  home  or  office — something  which  is 
far  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  New  York 
State  and  virtually  impossible  in  the 
city.  Need  I point  out  that  the  Ca- 
nadian per  capita  homicide  rate  is  less 
than  half  that  of  New  York  State  and 
less  than  one-fourth  that  of  New  York 
City? 

Peaceful  societies  do  not  need 
handgun  prohibition  while  violent 
societies  will  not  benefit  from  it. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  make 
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the  sweeping  social  changes  necessary 
to  diminish  violence,  an  effective 
handgun  prohibition  would  actually 
increase  deaths  by  driving  people  to 
long  guns  for  self-defense  or  criminal 
purposes.  For  those  who  desire  to  carry 
it,  a few  minutes  with  a hacksaw 
reduces  the  infinitely  more  deadly  long 
gun  to  handgun  size.  A handgun  ban 
would  make  shootings  in  our  violent  so- 
ciety as  deadly  as  they  are  in  England, 
without  making  them  as  rare. 

In  a free  society,  those  who  would 
restrict  the  people  bear  the  burden  of 
proving  probable  benefit.  The  proba- 
bility need  not  be  high  to  ban  things 
which  few  people  value  or  value 
deeply.  But  mere  hopeful  speculation 
(against  the  weight  of  the  evidence) 
cannot  justify  banning  something  which 
is  valued  as  deeply  as  handguns  are  by 


many  of  the  40  million  Americans 
whose  households  have  them. 

Nor  can  such  speculation  justify  the 
immense  material  and  human  costs  of 
prosecuting  those  citizens  who,  how- 
ever erroneously,  believe  that  they 
have  both  an  inalienable  right  and  an 
urgent  need  to  possess  handguns.  As 
our  experience  with  many  far  more 
enforceable  prohibitions  has  taught, 
even  partial  enforcement  of  a handgun 
ban  will  require  armies  of  snoopers  and 
informers,  ever  more  “no-knock” 
searches  and  other  repugnant  police 
practices — and  the  jailing  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  otherwise  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  © 1976,  The  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society,  All  rights  reserved. 


Saga  nf  far? 


THIS  PHOTO  WAS  TAKEN  at  the  Hollywood  Pines  Camp  in  Plunkett  Creek  Twp.,  Lycoming 
Co.,  on  December  6, 1941 — the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor,  as  Ron  Keeney,  Elizabethtown,  who 
sent  in  the  photo,  points  out.  Kneeling:  John  Becker,  Raymond  R.  Reber,  Logo  Blatt,  Jack 
Martin,  George  Rubright  and  John  Druckenmiller;  standing:  Paul  Dubble,  Ray  Degler,  Jack 
Stetzler,  Charles  Rider  and  Ray  Younker. 
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February,  the  dead  of  winter,  offers  an 
interesting  activity  to  a special  breed  of  in- 
dividuals who  pursue  Pennsylvania’s 
largest  rodent,  the  beaver.  Beavers  had 
nearly  disappeared  in  this  state  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  were  given  complete 
protection  by  the  Game  Commission  in 
1903.  In  an  attempt  to  reestablish  them  in 
their  former  areas  here,  a pair  was  im- 
ported from  Wisconsin  in  1 91 7.  This  single 
pair  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing 
this  species  back  in  good  numbers 
throughout  our  northern  counties.  By 
1934,  the  beaver  population  had  grown 
large  enough  to  permit  Pennsylvania’s  first 
open  trapping  season  that  year. 

In  some  areas  the  beavers  have  be- 
come too  plentiful,  causing  serious 
damage  problems  by  flooding  roads  and 
fields,  damming  sluices,  cutting  orna- 
mental trees  and  eating  farm  crops.  In 
northeastern  counties  such  as  Lacka- 
wanna, Sullivan  and  Wayne,  there  are  so 
many  that  local  game  protectors  spend 
much  of  their  time  servicing  complaints.  In 
the  northwest,  particularly  Crawford 
County,  beavers  also  are  plentiful.  Those 
of  us  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  state 
have  what  is  termed  marginal  beaver 
habitat  and  much  lower  populations 
Usually  I service  only  three  or  four  different 
beaver  complaints  a year,  compared  to 
five  or  six  per  week  from  May  through 
November  in  the  problem  areas.  It’s 
interesting  to  note  that  a lot  of  the  prob- 
lems in  these  areas  are  caused  by  land- 
owners  posting  their  property  and  not 
allowing  trappers  to  harvest  the  excess. 

In  our  area,  beaver  management 
presents  a two-fold  problem.  Where 
beavers  are  not  trapped,  they  overpopu- 
late a colony.  Then  they  either  flood  or  cut 
all  their  food  supplies,  and  so  must  move 
on.  The  problem  here  is  that  beavers  are 
running  out  of  new  habitat  to  move  into.  On 
the  other  hand,  unusually  heavy  trapping 
pressure  can  practically  eliminate  local 
beaver  populations.  In  an  effort  to  maintain 
a balance  between  the  beavers  and  their 
habitat,  most  game  protectors  in  my  area 
post  certain  dams  which  need  protection 
and  strictly  enforce  trapping  regulations. 

February  5 — We  discovered  we  had  an 
unusual  visitor  from  the  far  north  today.  A 
man  asked  me  to  identify  a strange  animal 
which  he  accidentally  killed  on  the  highway 
near  Blossburg.  It  turned  out  to  be  a beau- 
tiful Arctic  fox.  It  had  a thick  silver-blue 
pelt,  short  bobbed  ears,  and  a shorter 
muzzle  than  our  native  foxes.  Also,  its 
teeth  were  smaller  and  the  bottoms  of  its 
feet  were  covered  with  a thick  coat  of  fur. 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


This  animal  seldom  ranges  as  far  south  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  What  he  was  do- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  will  remain  a mystery, 
but  I suspect  he  had  some  human  help  in 
making  the  trek. 

February  7 — This  morning  I received  a 
phone  call  from  Deputy  Jim  Farr,  who  had 
a report  of  a deer  being  killed  during  the 
night  and  another  badly  wounded.  By  the 
time  I met  him  near  Lawrenceville,  he  had 
picked  up  the  dead  doe  and  finished  off 
another  which  was  seriously  injured 
nearby.  Bloody  tracks  revealed  that  a third 
deer  was  injured  in  the  area.  After  tracking 
this  one  for  about  a half  mile,  we  saw  that  it 
was  still  able  to  climb  a steep  hill  and  keep 
out  of  sight  so  decided  it  earned  a chance 
for  survival.  Returning  to  the  scene  and 
examining  the  signs,  we  determined  that 
all  three  deer  had  been  hit  by  a train  during 
the  night. 

February  9 — We  had  a formal  deputy  din- 
ner meeting  tonight.  These  are  important 
because  this  is  where  deputies  receive 
formal  training  on  law  enforcement,  legal 
procedures,  and  generally  all  aspects  of 
Commission  programs.  Tonight,  Jack 
Lavery,  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  from 
the  division  office,  Wildlife  Biologist  Arnie 
Hayden  and  neighboring  game  protectors 
gave  valuable  input  into  the  meeting.  The 
primary  subjects  were  beaver  trapping 
regulations  and  enforcement. 

February  10 — Well,  we  won  the  first  round 
of  last  month’s  deer  case  involving  seven 
illegally  killed  deer.  The  main  test  will 
come  up  later  in  the  county  court. 

February  13 — Another  deer  case  left  over 
from  hunting  season  reached  court.  It  in- 
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volves  hunting  deer  over  a corn  feeder. 
Testimony  of  my  deputies  placed  16  ears 
of  corn  in  the  feeder  36  hours  prior  to 
opening  of  buck  season.  However,  when  I 
apprehended  the  defendant  hunting  over 
the  feeder,  the  corn  was  gone,  apparently 
eaten  during  the  night.  My  argument  was 
that  even  though  no  corn  was  present  at 
the  moment  of  apprehension,  the 
defendant  had  conditioned  the  deer  to  us- 
ing the  feeder  and  took  advantage  of  the 
fact.  Attorney  for  the  defendant  told  me 
they  will  appeal  to  the  higher  court  which 
should  make  for  an  interesting  test  on  my 
argument  at  a later  date. 

February  14 — First  day  of  beaver  season. 
Some  interesting  developments  took  place 
around  the  old  sheet  case  in  Arnot.  A 
sportsman  reported  to  Deputy  Ed  Signor 
that  a deer  had  been  shot  on  Maple  Hill. 
Investigation  revealed  evidence  pointing  to 
our  suspect  in  Arnot  and  the  stakeout  was 
on  again,  but  this  time  from  a car  a safe 
distance  away. 

February  15 — This  morning  we  decided  to 
go  with  the  evidence  we  had.  Accom- 
panied by  Game  Protector  Lynn  Keller, 
Land  Manager  Dave  Brown  arid  Deputies 
Signor  and  Darby,  we  moved  in.  It  may 
sound  like  we  had  an  army,  but  as  it  turns 
out  they  had  us  outnumbered  by  two.  We 
pulled  into  the  driveway  and  while  Dave 
Brown  and  I knocked  at  the  door,  the 
deputies  looked  at  the  suspect’s  vehicle. 
The  tire  treads  matched  the  tracks  at  the 
scene  and  there  was  fresh  deer  hair  and 
blood  on  the  exterior  of  the  vehicle.  Blood 
smears  and  a trail  of  hair  led  right  up  to  the 
door.  With  this  and  other  reliable  evidence, 
we  had  enough  for  a search  warrant,  but 
when  the  suspect  was  confronted  he  said 
a warrant  wasn’t  necessary.  He  consented 
to  a search  without  one  and  we  ended  up 
with  two-thirds  of  a deer,  a loaded  rifle  in 
the  vehicle,  and  a sorry  but  wiser 
jacklighter. 

February  17 — Saw  my  first  roadkilled 
woodchuck  today.  This  unseasonably 
warm  weather  seems  to  be  fooling 
everyone. 

February  21 — Bob  Wilcox  from  Millerton, 
who  wants  to  become  a deputy,  patrolled 
with  me  today.  When  we  walked  in  to 
check  a beaver  dam  in  Rutland  Township 
we  found  the  extension  wires  to  a trapper’s 
set  had  been  neatly  cut  where  they  nor- 
mally join  the  trap  chain.  This  was  ob- 
viously the  work  of  trap  thieves,  and  judg- 
ing from  their  tracks  in  the  mud  we  just 


missed  them.  This  bothered  me  because 
in  my  book  there  is  little  that  is  worse  than 
a trap  thief. 

February  22 — Deputy  Darby  stopped  by 
last  evening  to  tell  me  he  found  where  a 
trapper  was  using  guide  sticks  exceeding 
two  feet  and  oversize  traps,  both  of  which 
are  violations  of  the  Game  Law.  This 
person  was  arrested  last  year  for  the  same 
offense  and  now  he’s  back.  But  this  year 
he  has  become  more  clever  for  he  used 
sticks  the  beavers  had  cut,  so  we  will  have 
to  catch  him  actually  placing  the  sticks 
himself. 

We  walked  in  early  this  morning  to  try  to 
observe  him  making  such  a set,  but  not 
early  enough.  Our  trapper  was  there 
ahead  of  us,  pulled  his  traps  and  moved 
elsewhere.  Oh  well,  some  you  win  and 
some  you  lose.  We’ll  keep  an  eye  out  for 
him. 

February  24 — This  evening  Game  Protec- 
tor Keller  and  I attended  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Tioga  County  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  in  Morris.  Membership  atten- 
dance was  really  poor  for  this  important 
meeting.  I wish  there  was  some  way  to 
spark  interest  among  local  member  clubs. 
If  only  they  realized  how  important  their 
input  is  to  the  overall  operations  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Sportsmen. 

February  26 — Recently  I’ve  had  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  several  statewide 
Information  and  Education  workshops. 
These  are  arranged  to  train  game  protec- 
tors to  present  wildlife-oriented  programs 
to  schools  and  the  general  public.  Today’s 
workshop  was  particularly  pleasant  for  me 
as  it  was  held  at  the  Southeast  Division  Of- 
fice in  Reading,  located  in  my  old  district, 
Berks  County.  It  was  enjoyable  to  talk  to 
officers  I served  with  upon  my  first  assign- 
ment after  graduation  from  the  training 
school.  After  the  meeting  I drove  around 
Lake  Ontelaunee  on  my  way  back  to  the 
hotel.  There  aren’t  very  many  back  roads 
and  fields  which  fail  to  hold  memories  for 
the  game  protector  in  his  district.  Berks 
County  has  presented  me  with  some  of  the 
most  cherished  memories  of  my  career. 

February  27 — On  patrol  in  Bloss  Township 
with  Land  Manager  Dave  Brown,  we  found 
where  a trapper  made  a set  well  within  25 
feet  of  a beaver’s  house,  which  is  illegal. 
Although  this  is  not  a regular  beaver  lodge 
but  a built-up  bank  house,  I know  the  man 
in  violation  is  an  experienced  trapper.  I left 
him  a note  stating  he  is  going  to  be  ar- 
rested for  violation  the  Game  Law. 
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Summer  School? 

February  not  only  marks  the  midpoint  of 
the  school  year  but  also  nudges  our 
thoughts  toward  summer  recess.  Even 
now,  with  winter’s  worst  effects  still  ahead 
of  us,  it  is  time  to  make  plans  for  the  sum- 
mer months.  For  many  teachers,  summer 
means  landing  a supplementary  job;  for 
others  it  means  going  back  to  school  for 
graduate  work,  certification  credits  or 
refresher  courses.  Ruts  dig  deep  after 
years  of  teaching  and  meaningful  summer 
programs  can  often  revitalize  a too-familiar 
routine  or  sagging  enthusiasm. 

For  those  who  are  not  teachers,  summer 
promises  a vacation,  a change  of  pace  and 
hopefully  a fresh  perspective.  One  need 
not  be  a teacher  to  become  involved  in  an 
educational  course.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways rewarding  to  have  a mixture  of 
teachers  and  non-teachers  that  will  en- 
courage the  sharing  of  experiences  which 
otherwise  could  not  take  place.  At  a recent 
Audubon  camp  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  for 
instance,  our  group  included  a typist,  a 
state  trooper,  artists,  students  and  others, 
in  addition  to  teachers  from  the  elementary 
to  college  level.  Brought  together  by  a 
common  curiosity  about  nature  and  the 
outdoors,  the  workshoppers  shared  and 
learned  from  different  viewpoints  and  were 
forced  to  stretch  their  own  perspectives. 
Not  all  of  us  can  afford  to  attend  a one-, 
two-  or  three-week  workshop— but  for 
those  who  can,  the  experience  is  worth- 
while. 

One  outstanding  program  is  the  three- 
week  conservation  laboratory  offered  each 
summer  by  Penn  State  University  at  the 
main  campus  in  State  College.  This 
program  is  now  over  30  years  old  and  the 
course  content  is  continually  updated  to  be 
of  more  value  to  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  conservation  practices.  The 
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word  “conservation”  implies  “wise  use”  of 
our  natural  resources.  The  laboratory  in- 
troduces those  resources,  describes  the 
demands  placed  upon  them,  and  points 
out  the  ways  in  which  our  technology  is  try- 
ing to  provide  for  a growing  population  with 
minimal  damage  to  natural  systems.  Most 
of  the  course  consists  of  field  trips  to 
stripmines  and  spoil  banks,  farms  and 
power  plants,  fisheries,  State  Game  Lands 
and  forests.  It  serves  as  an  ideal  way  to 
focus  on  the  tradeoffs  and  value  judg- 
ments each  of  us,  our  children  and  our 
students  will  be  forced  to  make. 

Most  county  conservation  districts  sup- 
port the  laboratory  in  the  form  of  full  or 
partial  scholarships.  To  get  a jump  on  the 
crowd,  start  making  contacts  now.  Call 
your  local  conservation  district  to  see  if 
they  have  scholarships  available.  Write  to 
Dr.  H.  S.  Fowler,  Director,  Conservation 
Laboratory,  Chambers  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802,  asking  for  information  on 
the  1977  summer  program  and 
scholarships — but  do  it  soon! 

If  you  yearn  to  vacation  in  another  area 
of  the  country  and  would  like  to  combine  a 
workshop  with  your  travels,  think  about  the 
four  workshops  sponsored  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  In  1977,  workshops  will 
be  offered  in  Wyoming,  Wisconsin,  Con- 
necticut and  Maine — each  with  its  own 
particular  flavor  and  refreshing  at- 
mosphere. From  the  rugged  beauty  of 
Wyoming  to  the  pounding  surf  of  rocky 
ledges  in  Maine,  the  Audubon  Workshops 
offer  programs  of  interest  to  anyone  who 
cares  about  the  outdoors. 

Once  again,  a number  of  chapters  offer 
scholarships,  and  the  early  bird  gets  the 
bread.  Contact  your  local  Audubon  Society 
to  see  if  they  offer  financial  aid  and  write  to 
Audubon  Workshops,  National  Audubon 
Society,  950  Third  Ave.,  NYC,  10022  for 
more  information.  Ask  for  a brochure  on 
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each  of  the  four  workshops  and  begin 
planning  your  summer  now  while  the  snow 
drifts  across  your  driveway  and  the 
furnace  works  overtime. 

The  Answer  Book 

For  a teacher  or  writer,  books  are  worth 
more  than  gold  and  it  is  amazing  to  see  a 
library  grow  not  by  volumes  but  by  stacks 
in  the  spare  room  or  on  the  study  floor.  Nu- 
merous specialty  books  contain  a wealth 
of  information — so  many,  in  fact,  that  it  be- 
comes a frustrating  chore  to  simply  locate 
basic  information  when  needed. 

One  book  in  my  library  stands  close  at 
hand  next  to  the  dictionary — the  Fieldbook 
of  Natural  History  by  E.  Laurence  Palmer, 
recently  revised  by  H.  Seymour  Fowler. 
Dr.  Palmer’s  original  work  was  a classic 
and  one  that  weaned  a generation  of 
young  naturalists.  A more  comprehensive 
yet  detailed  single  volume  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  imagine.  Covering  everything  from 


constellations  to  clouds,  algae  to  alliga- 
tors, and  rocks  to  ringnecks,  the  Fieldbook 
comes  close  to  being  the  ultimate  answer 
book  of  natural  history. 

Dr.  Fowler  was  a student  of  Palmer's 
while  at  Cornell  University  and  is  now  a 
professor  of  science  education  at  Penn 
State.  His  revision  retains  the  simple  line 
drawings  and  very  readable  text,  avoiding 
technical  terms  wherever  possible.  Fowler 
has  expanded  certain  sections  where  our 
knowledge  has  blossomed  in  the  past  25 
years.  He  has  included  more  organisms, 
more  information  on  mineral  resources 
and  a more  contemporary  classification  of 
plants  and  animals. 

The  book  is  not  an  identification  guide, 
nor  one  you’ll  read  from  cover  to  cover,  al- 
though you’ll  find  yourself  in  idle  moments 
paging  through  it,  reading  here  and  there, 
discovering  how  much  you  really  don’t 
know  about  the  natural  world.  The 
publisher  is  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1221 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  NYC  1 0020. 


Photo  by  CIA  Fred  Servey 

SOME  OF  THE  DAMAGE  DONE  at  the  Western  Game  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs,  by  a heavy 
snowstorm  on  October  22,  1976,  is  apparent  here.  Over  20,000  ring-necked  pheasants  were 
in  the  pens  when  the  storm  hit.  Approximately  4000  birds  escaped  when  the  snow  collapsed 
a large  percentage  of  the  wire  pens. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS:  1-1, 2-F,  3-L,  4-H,  5-J,  6-A,  7-K,  8-E,  9-D,  10-C,  11-B,  12-G 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


There  is  no  away.  There’s  much  to  he 
said  about  that  fact.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing the  title  of  a book  about  noise  pollu- 
tion, it  pretty  well  describes  the  many 
technological  intrusions  in  our  lifestyle. 
Cars,  trucks,  cycles  and  other  vehicu- 
lar traffic  punch  the  dirtied  air  with 
mechanical  sounds.  There  is,  though, 
some  solitary  aloneness  to  be  found  at 
this  time.  The  cold  woods  chases  all  but 
a few  hearty  souls  from  her  boundaries. 
To  those  who  can  endure,  there  is  a 
brief  away. 

THE  NEW  YEAR  is  growing  old  and 
resolutions  are  slipping  away  like 
the  days  themselves.  By  now,  some, 
like  those  that  made  up  the  month  of 
January,  have  come  and  gone,  follow- 
ing that  first  vanished  page  of  the 
calendar.  There’s  never  enough  time  to 
get  one’s  fill  of  the  important  things — 
things  like  walking,  watching  and 
woodland  poking.  Some  say  this  at- 
titude is  a sign  of  age,  and  I guess 
there’s  some  truth  to  that,  but  there’s 
so  much  to  do  outdoors  and  shortened 
winters  days  cooperate  so  poorly  that 
the  feeling  is  inevitable. 

There  is  a pleasantness  about  winter. 
Winter  is  simple.  Her  day  is  short 
and  cold,  her  landscape  stark,  her  sky 
monotonously  gray.  But  winter  is  a 
strong  season  and  I marvel  at  the  wild 
ones  that  endure  her  wrath.  My  admi- 
ration probably  stems  from  my  overrid- 
ing concern  for  the  underdog.  Every 
creature  is  an  underdog  now. 

In  a humble  way,  while  recognizing 
my  inability  to  cope  with  the  elements 
for  more  than  a short  period,  I’m 
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amazed  by  those  who  can.  My  thoughts 
drift  back  to  the  recent  deer  season 
when  the  mercury  literally  couldn’t  get 
out  of  the  red.  It  was  subzero  and  mis- 
erably invigorating.  Bare  trees  creaked 
and  cracked,  their  constricting  sap 
complaining  at  the  cold.  Hugging  a 
limb,  two  ounces  of  chickadee  moved 
hurriedly  to  gather  enough  insect  fuel 
to  keep  his  tiny  furnace  burning.  Deer, 
preoccupied  with  avoiding  human  in- 
truders, didn’t  seem  to  notice  the 
weather  as  they  slipped  among  the 
maze  of  trunks. 

The  stillness  is  what  I most  re- 
member about  those  days.  Sounds 
were  cushioned  by  the  snow,  yet 
clear — almost  like  being  in  a record- 
ing studio.  The  snow  wasn’t  deep,  and 
little  outcroppings  of  rock  and  root 
prevented  an  even  distribution  of  the 
powdery  stuff.  Minute  openings  around 
these  protrusions  in  the  snow  provided 
escape  tunnels  for  the  warm  air  that  lay 
next  to  the  ground.  When  it  reached 
the  cold  surface,  the  moisture  crys- 
talized  in  intricate  feathered  patterns 
that  reflected  the  sunlight  in  ways  the 
most  expensive  jewels  couldn’t  equal. 
It  was  a winter  wonderland  whose 
harshness  was  softened  by  its  beauty. 

Sometimes  finding  the  remoteness  of 
the  north  woods  is  impossible,  but  the 
signs  of  the  season  are  still  at  hand. 
They’re  a bit  different  farther  south, 
but  not  always  typical.  Most  geese  go 
far  south  for  the  winter,  but  quite  a 
few  stay  on  the  impoundments  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
those  places  is  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  and  one 
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day  last  February  I was  there  with 
Charlie  Strouphar.  Charlie  is  packed 
with  more  outdoor  lore  than  most  folks 
and  is  great  to  be  around.  We’d  ignored 
the  roadways,  power  lines,  buildings 
and  other  signs  of  civilization  to  un- 
cover various  winter  treasures.  Then, 
just  before  dark,  we  hurried  to  the 
north  side  of  the  lake  to  watch  the  in- 
coming geese.  The  light  was  nearly 
gone  and  we  thought  we’d  missed  them 
when  we  finally  saw  the  ribbons  of 
black  coming  out  of  the  horizon.  Their 
sounds  filled  the  air  right  over  our 
heads  as  4000  Canadas  angled  down  in 
landing  formation.  Nothing  else  could 
be  heard.  I couldn’t  even  near  myself 
think.  Of  course,  there  wasn’t  anything 
to  ponder  just  then.  The  geese  and 
their  clamor  were  everything.  Thou- 
sands of  geese  whose  deafening  honks 
blocked  out  everything  else.  I felt  as  if  I 
were  being  pulled  right  into  their  cold 
winter  sky.  That  was,  for  a moment, 
more  warming  than  any  stove. 

Nice  things  happen  even  closer  to 
the  city.  Parked  along  the  Susquehanna 
one  morning  while  waiting  for  a car 
pool  to  take  shape,  I noticed  another 
seasonal  phenomenon.  Warm  air  near 
the  water  surface  condensed  as  fog 
when  colder  northern  breezes  swept 
across  the  river.  Rising,  the  moisture 
crystalized  into  ice  particles  that  out- 
weighed the  strength  of  the  lifting 
thermal.  Floating  back  to  earth,  some 
landed  on  my  windshield  where  their 
patterns  could  be  easily  deciphered.  A 
simple  beauty  in  a not-so-beautiful 
place.  Many  motorists  were  passing 
through  the  same  sparkling  shower.  I 
wonder  how  many  noticed? 

Despite  winter’s  simplicity,  there 
is  nothing  easy  about  this  time  for 
wildlife.  John  Burroughs  said  it  well. 
He  refers  only  to  nature,  but  when  you 
lace  his  words  in  a winter  setting,  they 
t even  better: 

“Nature  is  not  benevolent;  nature  is 
just,  gives  pound  for  pound,  measure 
for  measure,  makes  no  exceptions, 
never  tempers  her  decree  with  mercy, 
or  winks  at  any  infringement  of  her 
laws  . . . it  is  a hard  gospel;  but  rocks 
are  hard  too,  yet  they  form  the  founda- 
tions of  the  hills. 

To  me  that  is  why  it’s  so  easy  to  be 


respectful  of  those  who  endure  the  ri- 
gors of  winter. 

Of  course,  critters — like  people — are 
opportunists.  Given  the  choice  of  for- 
aging the  surrounding  woods  where 
acorns  are  plentiful  or  chomping  com 
from  my  feeder,  squirrels  prefer  the 
yellow  stuff.  At  least  some  of  them  do. 

Plucking  kernels  from  an  ear  impaled 
on  a spiked  log,  an  old  bushytail  spent 
between  three  and  eight  seconds  ex- 
tracting the  starchy  meat  from  each 
grain  of  corn.  A younger  member  of  his 
kind  took  about  ten  seconds  for  the 
same  task.  Together,  they  put  on  quite 
a show. 

Opportunists 

Speaking  of  opportunists,  my 
thoughts  go  back  to  my  initial  filling  of 
my  bird  feeder.  In  less  than  ninety 
minutes  I tallied  several  dozen  indi- 
viduals representing  seven  different 
species.  Their  wandering  search  for 
food  came  to  a halt  at  my  station. 

And  then  there  was  a homed  owl 
whose  memories  are  deeply  engrained 
in  my  file  of  February  findings.  I’d 
walked  to  the  fencerow  below  the 
woods  near  my  house  and  crouched  in 
some  brush.  After  a few  moments,  I 
began  sucking  high-pitched  squeals 
from  my  crooked  finger.  Hoping  a fox 
would  investigate,  I was  disappointed 
to  see  a cat  stalking  me.  Watching  his 
antics  proved  interesting,  though,  and  I 
continued  to  call,  unaware  of  a horned 
owl  that  settled  behind  me.  His  unex- 
pected Hoo-hoo-hoo-hooo-hooo-hooo 
practically  lifted  me  off  the  ground.  I 
can  still  see  him,  high  on  top  of  a bare 
chestnut  oak  backlighted  by  a full 
moon.  He  gave  another  string  of  hoots, 
apparently  decided  I wasn’t  an  easy 
meal,  and  drifted  quietly  across  the 
field  away  from  me. 

Numerous  freshening  experiences 
can  be  found  outside  at  this  time. 
Shortened  days  do  cheat  us  out  of  light, 
but  early  moonlight  evenings  are  some 
of  the  best  times  of  the  year.  Barking 
foxes  and  hooting  owls  are  good  rea- 
sons to  be  out  now,  and  soon  whistling 
woodcock  will  be  seen  and  heard.  Go 
poke  around  and  see  for  yourself.  And 
go  one  step  further — take  a youngster 
with  you. 
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This  Year  Lets  Have  Some  . . . 


Objective  Conversation 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


Lonely,  bleak. 

Ceaselessly  seeking  respite  against 
opposition’s  prattling,  rattling  winds: 
gypsy  children  named  February. 

I EARNED  PERSONS  involved  or 
J employed  in  programs  and  pro- 
fessions related  to,  for,  and  about 
children  consistently  plow  through  a 
plethora  of  rhetoric,  columned  paper, 
and  research  monies  to  expound  upon  a 
certain  revelation  of  childhood  years 
that  parents  and  grandparents  knew 
long  ago,  or  right  along:  children  first 
learn  about  life  and  living  from  the 
parents  and  the  total  home  environ- 
ment. And  youngsters  learn  long  before 
entering  the  first  grade. 

Children  also  learn  about  hunting 
and  shooting  first  from  the  parents; 
from  the  total  home  environment;  and 
definitely,  except  possibly  for  those  in 
large  cities,  by  their  first  year  of  school- 
ing. 

They  learn  by  how  the  parents  talk  to 
them  and  to  each  other;  the  words, 
phrases,  and  graphics  used  in  describ- 
ing the  outdoors.  The  end  result  of  such 
dialogue  and  conversations  may  in- 
fluence for  a lifetime  how  a child,  upon 
entering  adulthood,  thinks  and  acts  in 
and  about  our  forests  and  fields. 

What  is  a child  to  think,  what  picture 
is  painted,  when  a parent  talks  about 
hunting  game  animals  using  asinine 
phrases  such  as  “blow  ’em  up,”  “part 
their  hair,”  and  so  forth?  Or  if  one  brags 
how  he  shot  38  doves  in  one  day  instead 
of  the  legal  limit  of  12;  if  one  parent 
considers  aloud,  at  every  opportunity, 
the  other  to  be  a dingbat  in  the  woods 
and  couldn’t  hit  a deer  if  it  was  standing 
in  front  of  her?  Ad  Infinitum. 

What  is  a child  to  think,  and  picture, 
when  one  parent  brings  home  a couple 
of  rabbits  only  to  have  the  other  parent 
decry  the  mess  in  the  kitchen  and  pitch 
them  in  the  garbage,  vociferously  wara- 


INTRODUCING  CHILDREN  to  the  outdoors 
can  be  as  easy  as  taking  a little  walk  in  the 
woods  together.  Allowing  them  to  pick  a few 
leaves,  acorns  or  pine  cones  adds  to  the  en- 
joyment. 

ing  the  youngster  “never  do  such 
things”  when  the  opposing  parent  has 
no  valid  answer  why? 

To  deny  objective  or  neutral  advice 
at  the  exact  moment  it  is  pleadingly 
needed  is  a sin  of  omission;  a sin  that 
surely  carries  a penance. 

Although  a parent  may  have  negative 
feelings  about  dead  rabbits  and  the  out- 
doors, it  just  isn’t  fair  to  prejudice 
young  minds  this  way. 

As  if  it  were  only  last  Tuesday  I recall 
the  day  I approached  my  mother  and 
asked  if  I could  go  hunting;  it  would  be 
my  first  time.  She  was  rolling  out 
egg  noodle  dough  on  a square,  knife- 
scarred  board  that  had  felt  many 
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noodles  kneaded  and  sliced.  Pillsbury 
flour  puffed  up  to  the  chicken-soup-to- 
day ceiling  with  every  muscled  thrust 
of  a tired  rolling  pin.  The  pin  stopped. 
Mother  and  I looked  at  each  other. 
Mother  spoke,  calmly,  “Well  talk 
about  it  later.  ” 

In  some  families  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  the  children  may  be  strad- 
dled on  a positive-negative  fence  when 
Mom  and  Dad  hold  opposing  views 
concerning  the  outdoors.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  children  may  remain  strad- 
dled on  such  matters  for  a number  of 
years. 


Far  worse,  conflicting  sentences  and 
scenes  may  dissuade  permanently  the 
child’s  waking  desire  at  least  to  try  (lit- 
tle girls  don’t  shoot  guns  . . .). 

We  who  have  children  know  our 
lives  are  centered  around  them;  our 
daily  work,  hopes,  dreams  are  for  their 
benefit.  In  our  ceaseless  anxiety  to  do 
things  right  by  our  daughters  and  sons, 
however,  we  may  be  unaware  that  the 
parental  voices  softly  singing  the  baby’s 
lullaby  may  also  be,  inadvertently, 
singing  a song  of  predetermined  opin- 
ion. 

* * * 

Hearty  Lima  Bean  Soup:  In  a four-quart 
soup  pot  put  two  full  cups  of  large,  dry 
lima  beans.  Add  three  quarts  water. 
Add  salt  and  pepper;  half  stick  pure 
butter;  one  handful  chopped  parsley; 
one  tomato,  sliced;  one  onion,  sliced; 
one  teaspoon  Kitchen  Bouquet.  Sim- 
mer nicely  two  hours.  In  small  skillet 
brown  hard  half  stick  butter  and  three 
tablespoons  flour.  Add  to  soup,  scrap- 
ing out  pan.  Soup  will  sputter.  Boil 
one  minute.  When  serving  add  some 
cooked  macaroni  in  each  soup  dish. 
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Cross-Country 

'/(T M § n U By  Les  Rountree 


CROSS-COUNTRY  skiing  was 
practically  unheard  of  in  the 
United  States  until  about  five  years 
ago.  The  TV  coverage  of  the  1976 
winter  Olympics  brought  it  to  sharper 
focus  in  American  living  rooms.  ABC- 
TV  made  cross-country  skiing  the  most 
exciting  competition  imaginable. 
Millions  of  viewers  whose  most  active 
midwinter  pastime  was  checking  the 
thermometer  suddenly  decided  to  try 
something  new.  The  sale  of  cross- 
country skiing  equipment  has  sky- 
rocketed and  it’s  a blessing  for  the 
human  race.  Not  many  of  us  will  get  in- 
volved in  heart  pounding,  cross- 
country races  such  as  the  Olympic-class 
skiers  participate  in,  but  our  bodies  can 
benefit  from  the  sport  ...  if  we  don’t 
rush  into  it. 

The  beauty  of  cross-country  skiing  is 
that  it  can  be  as  strenuous  or  as  active 
as  the  individual  wants  to  make  it.  A 
slow,  moderate  pace  will  cover  amazing 
amounts  of  mileage,  and  if  you  hurry 
just  a bit  you  can  hit  ten  miles  a day 
without  too  much  effort.  Trips  that  long 
should  be  eased  into,  though. 

Equipping  for  cross-country  skiing 
costs  much  less  than  the  full  comple- 
ment of  gear  necessary  for  the  downhill 
thing.  Only  three  items  are  essential: 
skis,  shoes  and  poles. 

Skis:  I’ve  been  on  cross-country  skis 
exactly  four  times  in  my  entire  life,  so  I 
don’t  feel  qualified  to  talk  about  the 
finer  points  of  the  equipment.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  feel  qualified  to  talk  about  equip- 
ment at  all,  so  let  me  turn  this  part  of 
the  discussion  over  to  Dr.  Douglas 
Frederick.  Doug  is  a misplaced  Penn- 
sylvanian who  now  finds  himself  living 
on  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula.  That 
region  has  nearly  six  months  of  snow 
cover  as  opposed  to  Pennsylvania’s 
three  or  four.  If  one  isn’t  a winter  sports 
enthusiast,  he  shouldn’t  live  on  the  UP. 
Fortunately,  Doug  is.  His  background 
of  competitive  Alpine  skiing  prepared 
him  for  the  switch  to  Nordic  style.  (The 


All  Photos  by  Dong  Frederick 

THE  “SNOW  PLOW,”  shown  here  on  an  at- 
tractive woodland  trail,  is  a basic  move  in 
cross-country  skiing.  It  helps  control  speed 
on  downhill  slopes. 


downhill  version  of  skiing  with  the 
heavy  boots  and  slick-fitting  clothing  is 
generally  referred  to  as  Alpine  while 
the  slide-and-glide  cross-country  busi- 
ness is  called  Nordic.)  Doug  says  this 
about  skis: 

“For  a beginner,  it’s  best  to  talk  to  an 
experienced  cross-country  skier  or  a 
good  dealer  before  buying.  They  know 
the  pitfalls  of  using  poor  equipment  and 
can  steer  you  into  suitable  gear.  Wood 
touring  skis  are  cheapest  and  are  quite 
durable.  The  bottoms  can  be  plain 
wood,  impregnated  with  resin,  plastic 
or  fiberglass  ...  or  combinations  of 
two  or  more  of  these  materials.  The 
edges  may  be  made  of  wood  or  a ma- 
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terial  called  lignostone  (compressed 
beech  wood)  to  make  them  last  longer. 
Many  of  the  newest  skis  are  fiberglass. 
They  are  more  expensive  but  also  more 
durable.  Costs  on  the  fiberglass  skis 
will  be  upwards  of  $50  while  wood  skis 
can  be  bought  for  as  low  as  $20.  For 
beginners  and  family  skiing  trips  where 
some  of  the  participants  are  very 
young,  it’s  best  to  start  out  with  the  no- 
wax  skis.  These  are  built  with  a ‘fish- 
scale’  finish  on  the  bottoms  and  prevent 
the  skis  from  sliding  backwards.  That’s 
also  the  purpose  of  the  wax  on  the 
wooden  skis.  The  pros  like  the  wooden 
skis  because  they  are  faster  when 
properly  waxed.  But  waxing  is  an  art  or 
science  of  its  own.  To  match  the  right 
wax  with  the  right  kind  of  snow  takes 
years  of  experience.  Most  casual  cross- 
country skiers  don’t  want  to  get  that  in- 
volved. 

Wetter  Snow 

“During  March  and  April  (in 
Michigan)  we  get  wetter  snow  with  the 
coming  of  warmer  temperatures,  and 
the  waxing  problem  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult. It’s  necessary  to  use  a sticky  wax 
that  grips  the  wet  stuff  like  little  fin- 
gers. This  is  the  time  that  no-wax  skis 
are  a blessing.  ’’ 

With  my  modicum  of  cross-country 
experience,  I’ll  insert  here  that  Penn- 
sylvania gets  a lot  of  the  soft  snow  con- 
ditions that  Doug  is  talking  about.  In 
fact,  most  of  our  winters  are  combina- 
tions of  very  cold  and  then  reasonably 
warm  days.  We  don’t  get  a lot  of  the 
fine  powder  snow  that  more  northern, 
or  higher,  states  enjoy  (or  suffer  from,  if 
you  don’t  care  for  snow  at  all).  For  this 
reason,  the  no-wax  skis  with  the  fish- 
scale  bottoms  are  probably  the  ones 
you  should  consider  buying.  Unless,  of 
course,  you’re  already  an  experienced 
cross-country  rambler  ...  in  which 
case  you  probably  stopped  reading  this 
several  paragraphs  ago.  I used  fish- 
scales  in  Potter  County  last  year  when 
snow  conditions  were  wet  and  tacky 
and  experienced  no  trouble  at  all  from 
back  slipping. 

Doug  didn’t  mention  it  but  a general 
buying  guide  advises  purchasing  skis 
that  are  about  one  foot  taller  than  you 
are.  Too  long  and  they’re  difficult  to 


manage.  Too  short  and  they  won’t  sup- 
port the  skier  on  soft,  deep  snow. 

Shoes:  I was  surprised  to  discover 
how  light  and  flexible  cross-country 
skiing  shoes  really  are.  Unlike  the 
heavy,  “Frankenstein”  boots  worn  by 
Alpine  skiers,  these  shoes  usually  feel 
good  the  first  time  you  put  them  on. 
They  must,  for  cross-country  skiing  is 
simply  a case  of  sliding  one  foot  along 
beside  the  other.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
doing  the  work  and  the  feet  are 
constantly  flexing.  Not  so  with  the 
downhill  skier.  Here,  the  feet  hardly 
move.  It’s  the  hips  and  shoulders  that 
combine  to  change  direction  at  high 
speed.  The  cross-country  skier  seldom 
goes  as  fast  as  the  downhiller  . . . but 
Kell  work  up  much  more  of  a sweat! 
Don’t  worry  about  the  lightness  of  the 
shoes.  Your  feet  will  stay  warm  if  you 
keep  moving.  The  shoes  should  fit 
snugly  with  a pair  of  medium  weight 
wool  socks.  Price  range  of  cross-country 
ski  shoes  will  run  between  $20  and  $40. 
Don’t  skimp  here  . . . buy  the  best 
you  can  afford. 

Don’t  try  to  economize  by  using  a 
pair  of  discarded  skiing  boots  or  some 
other  form  of  footgear  for  cross-country 
work.  You  can  do  it  but  it  requires  buy- 
ing a set  of  downhill  bindings  and  they 
are  much  too  heavy  for  cross-country 
work.  The  most  popular  binding  today 
is  the  three-pin  style.  On  this  type, 
three  half-inch,  hardened  steel  pins 
jrojeet  from  the  baseplate  and  fit  into 
loles  in  the  front  sole  of  the  shoe.  A 
Dale  clip  clamps  down  on  the  toe  and 
lolds  the  skis  firmly  in  place.  The  heel 
is  totally  free  for  cross-country  travel.  It 
must  be,  as  a natural  walking  move- 
ment is  used  for  locomotion. 

The  final  pieces  of  necessary  equip- 
ment are  the  poles.  The  price  here  is 
between  $8  and  $20  and  covers  a wide 
range  of  materials.  Bamboo  is  the 
choice  of  the  experienced  skier  but  it’s 
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YOU  CAN’T  START  ’EM  TOO  YOUNG  at  winter  sports.  Even  toddlers  can  be  pulled  on  plastic 
sleds,  if  they’re  too  small  to  keep  up  otherwise,  and  they’ll  grow  up  with  a lifelong  love  of  the 
outdoors  because  of  it. 


become  terribly  expensive.  Fiberglass 
and  aluminum  are  just  as  good  and 
probably  much  stronger.  The  rule  of 
thumb  for  ski  touring  is  to  buy  poles 
that  reach  from  the  floor  to  your 
armpit. 

Okay.  Now  you’ve  got  your  gear  and 
you’re  ready  to  go  cross-country  skiing. 
Don’t  worry  about  fancy  clothing  for 
the  first  day’s  adventure.  Light  woolen 
pants,  lightweight  gloves  and  a loose- 
fitting  sweater  will  take  care  of  it.  You’ll 
quicldy  discover  that  heavy,  airtight 
clothing  has  no  place  on  a cross-country 
trail.  The  best  place  to  begin  is  a fairly 
level  field.  Stand  still  for  a lew  minutes, 
getting  the  feel  of  the  skis.  Plant  the 

Sxdes  to  keep  from  falling  over  and  rock 
orward  and  backward.  Then  from  side 
to  side.  Take  a few  sliding  steps  for- 
ward, allowing  your  arms  to  swing,  and 
plant  the  poles  slightly  ahead  of  each 
step.  It’s  the  normal  walking  movement 
and  we  can  all  do  that!  Allow  the  knees 
to  bend  slightly  and  try  to  keep  the 
body  loose  . . . not  tense. 

Practice  going  around  in  a wide 
circle,  making  sure  to  keep  the  skis  in 
the  original  track.  You  can  strike  out  in 
odd  directions  later  but  at  first  make  it 


easy  on  yourself.  After  you’ve  mastered 
the  act  of  staying  upright,  speed  up  the 
pace.  The  coordination  of  arm  and  pole 
swing  to  the  sliding  gait  will  come 
naturally.  The  left  leg  goes  forward  and 
the  right  arm  swings  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Isn’t  that  easy! 

If  you  feel  yourself  leaning  from  side 
to  side  or  front  to  back,  concentrate  on 
keeping  your  weight  in  the  center  of 
the  skis.  A slightly  bent-forward  posi- 
tion will  be  the  most  comfortable 
stance.  Try  to  get  a little  bit  of  “slide” 
with  each  stroke  of  leg  and  pole.  As 
with  riding  a bicycle,  once  you’ve  got 
it,  you’ve  got  it,  though  it’s  tough  to 
explain  how  or  why. 

A change  of  direction  on  the  level  is 
made  by  simply  lifting  one  ski  and 
pointing  it  in  the  direction  you  want  to 
go.  The  other  ski  will  come  around 
naturally  . . . you  can’t  go  two  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time.  Turning  while 
moving  is  somewhat  trickier  and  in- 
volves a twisting  of  the  entire  body 
...  a “stem”  turn  the  pros  call  it.  The 
knee,  ankle  and  foot  are  locked  and  the 
shoulder  is  dipped  in  the  direction  you 
want  to  turn.  Practice  this  at  slow  speed 
on  a mild  slope  until  you  master  it. 
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SMALL  DAY-PACK  is  adequate  for  most 
cross-country  ski  trips.  It  holds  food  for  the 
outing  and  maybe  a down  vest  to  keep  the 
chill  off  during  breaks. 

Sounds  difficult,  I know,  but  it  isn’t. 

To  slow  down,  stop  or  prepare  for 
another  turn,  the  “snow  plow”  must  be 
learned.  This  requires  twisting  your 
legs  until  both  skis  point  inward.  This 
will  automatically  reduce  downhill 
speed  until  you  stop  or  move  one  leg 
parallel  to  the  other.  This  will  change 
direction,  depending  on  which  leg  you 
move. 

Fbrget  the  fancy  ice  skating  turns  or 
the  high  speed  jumping  turns  or  any- 
thing else  you  see  the  Olympic  stars  do. 
I don’t  even  know  how  to  tell  you  to  do 
those  things.  My  patented  way  of  stop- 
ping if  disaster  appears  imminent  is  to 
fall  down.  This  is  a foolproof  system. 
You’ll  get  a little  wet,  but  the  soft  snow 
is  seldom  painful. 

If  you  want  to  go  whole  hog  and  buy 
the  fancy  knickers  that  are  popular  with 
cross-country  buffs,  go  ahead.  They  are 
the  most  practical  pants  for  the  sport, 
since  snow  doesn’t  get  into  cuffs  or  soak 
up  the  bottoms.  Otherwise,  here’s  what 
Doug  Frederick  says  about  clothing: 
“Clothes  should  be  loose  and  light- 
weight. Even  on  the  coldest  days 
you’re  constantly  moving  and  will  have 
no  problem  keeping  warm.  Don’t  dress 
for  a deer  stand,  you’d  pass  out  from 
exhaustion  even  in  January! 

“Heavy  sweaters,  down  garments 
and  mackinaws  are  out.  So  is  nylon  in 
general,  either  as  underwear  or  over 
jacket.  This  material  doesn’t  breath 
enough  and  the  skier  will  be  wet  and 


clammy  when  he  stops.  A woolen  ski 
cap  or  headband  should  be  worn.  The 
head  loses  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat,  so  don’t  be  afraid  to  overdress 
here.  You  can  always  put  the  headband 
or  hat  in  your  pocket  for  short  peri- 
ods. Hand  covering  depends  on  the 
temperature.  Mittens  are  warmer  than 
gloves  but  are  more  bulky.  Cotton 
gloves  work  well  and  are  probably  bet- 
ter than  wool.  Unless  it’s  very  cold  I 
don’t  wear  anything  on  my  hands. 

“Bell  bottom  pants  are  out!  They  ac- 
cumulate too  much  snow  and  are  dan- 
gerous. They  could  hang  up  in  brush 
and  cause  a fall.  Old  pants  cut  off  or 
stagged  just  below  the  knee  are  fine. 
Another  choice  are  the  gaiters  or  nylon 
leggings  that  may  be  worn  over  long 
pants. 

Dr.  Frederick  offers  this  final 
reminder:  “Wear  sunglasses  while 

cross-country  skiing.  Snow  glare  can  be 
very  uncomfortable,  even  dangerous. 
They  also  protect  your  eyes  in  the 
brush.” 

After  you  get  the  feel  of  cross- 
country skis  and  decide  to  take  off  on  a 
trip  more  ambitious  than  “once  around 
the  bam,”  you’ll  need  one  other  item. 
That’s  a small  day  pack  that  carries  your 
down  jacket,  extra  socks  and  some 
calorie-replenishing  rations.  Not  a big 
pack  mind  you,  but  one  that  rides  high 
on  the  shoulders  and  doesn’t  interfere 
with  arm  movement.  Any  more  than 
ten  pounds  is  too  much  to  carry,  but  a 
down  jacket  to  slip  on  when  you  stop,  a 
drink  of  water  and  some  jerky,  cheese 
or  chocolate  to  “hype”  up  the  energy 
level  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of  car- 
rying. When  kids  are  along — or  when 
you’re  alone! — roasting  hot  dogs  on  the 
trail  can  be  a fun  experience. 

Cross-country  skiing  is  the  greatest 
way  I know  of  to  discover  and  enjoy  the 
winter  landscape  of  Pennsylvania  . . . 
or  any  snow  state  for  that  matter.  The 
almost  silent  whoosh-whoosh  as  the  skis 
slip  through  the  snow  puts  the  body 
and  mind  in  direct  contact  with  the  out- 
doors. It’s  a back-to-nature  sort  of 
activity  that’s  guaranteed  to  put  muscle 
tone  back  into  limp  legs  and  flabby 
midsections.  It’s  one  of  the  best  sports  I 
know  of  to  avoid  that  awful  winter  afflic- 
tion called  “ingrown  shirttail. 
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Watch  the  Wi 


im- 


PROBABLY  THE  one  most 

portant  factor  in  hunting  the 
white-tailed  deer  is  simply  to  watch  the 
wind.  This  is  most  apparent  to  success- 
ful veteran  hunters,  and  it  should  be- 
come apparent  to  beginning  hunters 
who  wish  to  become  successful  veteran 
hunters. 

This  is  true  for  all  hunters,  but  it  is 
most  important  to  bow  hunters.  To  a 
gun  hunter,  who  has  his  scoped  firearm 
sighted  in  at  200  yards,  it  is  somewhat 
less  important  for  the  long  shots  in  a 
woods  that  reeks  with  human  scent  on 
the  first  hunting  day  and  subsequent 
Saturdays  in  heavily  hunted  Pennsyl- 
vania. But,  to  the  serious  bow  hunter, 
knowing  from  where  the  air  comes  and 
to  where  it  is  (probably)  going  takes  on 
substantially  more  meaning.  A good 
bow  hunter  confines  his  shots  to 
distances  within  his  reasonable  ca- 
pability. This  is  seldom  much  beyond 
30  yards. 

And,  on  any  given  day  of  the  archery 
season  there  are  far  fewer  hunters  than 
when  the  guns  are  cracking. 

There  is  a particular  reason  for  bring- 
ing gun  hunters  in  on  the  beginning  of 
this.  A substantial  number  of  bow 
hunters  become  gun  hunters  in  turn  if 
they  do  not  score  in  the  regular  archery 
season  of  October.  There  are  those  who 
hold  out  for  an  antlered  deer  in  the  bow 
hunting  season  because  they  plan  to 
pick  up  the  gun  in  December  if  they 
haven’t  filled  their  tags  previously. 
Others  try  hard  with  the  bow,  but  they 
shoulder  a gun  in  season  simply  be- 
cause they  fail  to  score  earlier.  Then, 
there  are  those  characters,  such  as  this 
writer,  who  never  give  up  the  bow  for 
any  big-game  hunting. 

Some  failures  can  be  traced  to 
inability  to  shoot  well  with  the  bow. 
But  that  is  another  story.  Those  who 
can  shoot  well,  but  fail  to  get  opportu- 
nities, often  blow  their  chances  by  not 
paying  enough  attention  to  which  way 
the  wind  blows. 

This  past  October  season  provides  a 


RON  O’ALONZO  EXTENDS  a wet  finger  to 
test  wind  before  choosing  a stand  to  wait  out 
a deer.  The  side  which  cools  first  indicates 
direction  wind  is  coming  from. 

good  case  in  point.  Air  movement  was 
strong  during  much  of  the  period.  It 
varied  from  the  usual  air  movement  to 
frequent  gusty  days  and  nights.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  legal  hunting  at 
night,  but  when  the  wind  blows  both 
day  and  night  it  can  have  a considerable 
effect  upon  hunting.  The  animals  be- 
come much  more  wary  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

Deer  use  three  of  their  senses  in 
their  annual  effort  to  survive  the  hunt- 
ing seasons — hearing,  sight,  and  smell. 
Of  the  three,  smell  is  the  one  sense  that 
is  much  more  highly  developed  when 
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compared  to  the  same  senses  possessed 
by  man  himself. 

A young  hunter  has  daylight  vision 
that  is  comparable,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  the  white-tailed  deer.  And,  he 
has  a substantial  advantage  over  the 
animal.  He  is  not  handicapped,  usually, 
by  color  blindness.  Further,  he  has  a 
much  greater  ability  to  distinguish  what 
he  sees.  He  knows  what  to  look  for. 

It  is  true  that  the  natural  camouflage 
of  a deer  beats  anything  yet  developed 
that  is  practical  for  man  to  wear.  The 
hunter  could  further  mask  himself  by 
wearing  cast-off  clothes  of  the  deer  it- 
self, but  to  do  so  would  invite  an  arrow 
from  another  hunter.  The  Indian  once 
used  such  camouflage,  but  he  didn’t 
have  to  compete  with  upwards  of  a 
quarter  million  other  hunters.  So,  we 
settle  for  trying  to  look  like  part  of  the 
landscape  rather  than  another  deer. 

As  long  as  we  don’t  move,  any 
reasonable  camouflage  is  quite  effec- 
tive. But  because  it  is  impossible  to 
remain  completely  motionless,  the  bet- 
ter camouflage  we  can  utilize,  the  bet- 
ter. When  weeds  and  foliage  are  sway- 
ing in  the  breeze,  a well-camouflaged 
arm  or  leg  is  less  likely  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a deer.  With  a little  effort,  we 
can  negate  much  of  the  deer’s  ability  to 
distinguish  us  as  a threat.  So  much  for 
that. 

Hearing  is  highly  developed  in  a 
deer.  When  the  animal  is  alerted  by 
any  noise,  it  turns  those  big  radar  ears 
toward  the  possible  trouble.  Any  repeat 
is  likely  to  send  the  animal  literally 
high-tailing  it  to  other  parts. 

Experiences  Close  At  Hand 

You  have  probably  had  experiences 
wherein  a deer  was  alerted  at  the 
slightest  sound  or  movement  when 
quite  close  to  you.  This  is  even  more 
likely  true  if  you  are  one  who  won’t  set- 
tle for  less  than  an  antlered  deer  during 
the  early  archery  season.  Experiences 
at  close  hand  are  the  most  fascinating 
part  of  bow  hunting.  But,  if  you  think 
back,  you  will  likely  remember  that  the 
air  movement  at  such  times,  whether  a 
breeze  or  a wind,  was  in  your  favor. 

Although  sight  and  hearing  of  an 
alert  and  physically  normal  human 
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hunter  compares  more  favorably  to  a 
deer  than  you  might  suspect,  we  simply 
are  not  in  it  when  comparing  noses.  A 
white-tailed  deer’s  nose  knows  more 
from  one  whiff  of  the  breeze  at  50  yards 
than  we  can  see,  hear  and  smell  at  the 
same  distance  in  a cluttered  woods. 

Just  because  you  have  had  some 
trusting  fawns  nuzzle  your  license 
holder  from  downwind  on  occasion, 
don’t  expect  a mature  deer  to  make  the 
same  mistake. 

Anyone  who  has  hunted  a spell 
knows  that  a wary  whitetail  will  use  its 
nose  to  decide  any  questionable  issue. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  a deer 
move  in  upwind  and  become  suspicious 
because  you  scratched  your  nose,  lit  a 
cigaret,  coughed,  sneezed,  or  risked  a 
peek  with  your  binocular  when  you 
thought  the  coast  was  clear.  But  now 
you  see  the  deer  or  you  hear  it  walking 
in  the  leaves,  and  you  become  a frozen 
statue,  mentally  set  to  butcher,  freeze 
wrap,  and  plan  a venison  dinner. 

The  deer,  however,  aware  that  its 
eyes  and  ears  fall  something  short  of 
perfection,  turns  on  its  nose  for  confir- 
mation of  its  suspicions.  You  may  not 
even  be  aware  of  its  ploy  until  you  hear 
it  snort  somewhere  behind  you,  for  a 
deer  which  cannot  confirm  what  it  has 
seen  or  heard  will  quite  often  make  a 
circle  of  its  suspicion  until  that  amazing 
nose  smells  and  spells  it  out. 

Okay,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it? 

Well,  on  a windy  day,  when  the  air  is 
shuffling  about  like  water  coming  over  a 
fall,  there  isn’t  too  much  you  can  do 
about  it  except  hope  for  the  best.  But, 
on  the  average  day,  you  can  plan  your 
stand  to  take  advantage  of  known  fac- 
tors. 

Keep  in  mind  that  on  the  average  day 
the  air  is  relatively  still  both  morning 
and  evening  except  for  natural  move- 
ment. In  Pennsylvania  that  movement 
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is  usually  from  west  to  east,  give  or  take 
a few  degrees.  Consequently,  it  would 
seem  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  pick  a 
stand  downwind,  east  of  a good  deer 
runway,  and  wait  for  a shot.  Would  that 
it  were  so  . . . but  it  ain’t! 

First  off,  that  westerly  breeze  may 
drop  dead  in  late  afternoon  and  not  pick 
up  again  until  an  hour  or  so  after  day- 
light. So  what?  No  breeze,  no  scent, 
right?  Wrong. 

On  a typical,  warm  October  day, 
there  is  an  almost  imperceptible  air 
movement  up  and  down  the  mountain. 
As  the  air  cools  in  late  afternoon,  it 
moves  down  the  elevations,  carrying 
your  scent  with  it.  Contrariwise,  at  the 
beginning  of  a warm,  quiet  morning, 
air  moves  up  the  elevations  carrying 
you-know-what.  This  would  seem  to 
work  to  the  favor  of  the  hunter  since 
the  normal  movements  of  the  deer 
follow  such  air  movements.  But  that 
smart  alec  whitetail  is  quite  aware  of 
the  situation. 

Because  the  air  movement  is  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  deer,  it  acts  accordingly. 
That  is  why  you  seldom  find  them 
dallying  in  open  fields  after  daylight. 
They  are  already  moving  ahead  of  the 
expected  air  currents,  cautiously. 

Consequently,  the  smart  hunter 
learns  where  the  deer  move  from  the 


open  fields  and  plans  his  stand  fairly 
deep  in  the  woods  above  the  spot  at 
which  he  hopes  to  take  a shot,  if  he  is 
hunting  the  same  stand  in  the  evening, 
he  should  plan  to  be  below  the  ex- 
pected target  area.  In  both  instances, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  contour 
of  the  hunting  area,  he  should  be  to  the 
east  of  the  runway. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  animal  is  mov- 
ing from  an  area  of  comparative  danger 
to  an  area  of  comparative  security  in  the 
morning.  It  will  move  faster  for  a while, 
more  leisurely  as  it  gets  deeper  into  the 
woods.  In  the  afternoon,  it  will  fiddle 
around  considerably  on  the  fringes  of 
an  open  feeding  area,  and  it  will 
frequently  wait  until  any  noisy  breeze 
dies  so  that  it  can  take  added  advantage 
of  its  sight  and  hearing.  You  do  well  to 
take  a stand  fairly  close  inside  the 
woods  near  such  feeding  areas  in  late 
afternoon. 

Fair  weather  usually  indicates  a high- 
pressure  area  and  air  movements  are 
fairly  predictable,  but  when  a change  of 
weather  is  brewing,  air  movement  will 
change  with  it.  So,  be  prepared  to  have 
a stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  your  fa- 
vorite runway.  If  it  doesn’t  lend  itself  to 
such  a change,  have  another  spot  where 
you  can  take  advantage  of  the  air. 

Strangely,  you  can’t  go  by  what  the 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  IS  HIDDEN,  but  the  wind  is  wrong.  Tail  of  the  big  buck,  ready  to  flip  up 
as  he  leaves,  shows  he  is  suspicious. 
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wind  tells  you  at  any  other  spot  than 
that  at  which  you  plan  to  make  your 
stand.  Air  currents  do  odd  things  in 
mountain  saddles  or  beneath  ridges  or 
in  sharp  valleys  where  deer  frequently 
move  to  and  from  their  feeding  areas. 
No  matter  how  carefully  you  plan,  a 
sudden  shift  can  foul  up  your  hunt,  or 
errant  breezes  can  carry  your  scent  in  a 
complete  circle  in  a matter  of  minutes, 
hunters  quickly  learn. 

Little  You  Can  Do 

There  is  little  you  can  do  in  such 
situations.  The  deer  don’t  like  it  either. 
Quite  often,  they  don’t  travel  much  be- 
cause of  such  weather.  Even  hunger 
fails  to  dull  their  caution,  and  they 
won’t  move  until  after  darkness  falls,  if 
at  all.  If  they  are  feedin"  outside  their 
coverts  during  darkness,  they  will 
usually  hit  the  hills  early.  Your  best 
chance  to  score  is  well  back  in  the 
woods. 

Whenever  beginning  a hunt,  regard- 
less of  the  time  of  day  or  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  well  to  know  the  move- 
ment of  air  in  your  hunting  area.  You 
should  have  a means  of  checking  from 
time  to  time  if  you  suspect  a change, 
not  unusual  in  even  a brief  morning  or 
afternoon  hunt. 

The  time-honored  method  of  check- 
ing air  movement  is  to  wet  a finger 
equally  all  around  and  hold  it  up  to 
where  the  air  can  hit  it  without  being 
influenced  by  a tree,  a bush,  or  com- 
panions. You  will  feel  the  direction 
from  which  the  air  is  coming  as  your 
finger  cools  on  that  side.  Several  tests 
should  be  made  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  the  general  pattern  and 
haven’t  picked  up  a wayward  breeze  on 
the  first  try. 

Those  who  ignore  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral have  an  excellent  tester  in  a pipe 
or  cigaret  since  smoke  will  be  visible  for 
a short  distance  to  indicate  where  the 
air  is  moving.  You  can  create  “smoke” 
by  compressing  air  in  your  mouth  and 
lungs  and  expelling  it  forcefully.  This 
works  best  on  a cool  or  damp  day,  but  it 
can  be  done  almost  any  time. 

Some  attach  a fine  length  of  silk 
thread  to  the  top  limb  of  their  bows  to 
determine  wind  direction.  It  will  at 


least  provide  a general  indication  of  the 
air’s  movement. 

Another  method  is  the  use  of  fine 
powder  such  as  baby’s  talcum  to  as- 
certain the  latest  wind  report.  A bit  of 
dust,  where  and  when  available,  offers 
a substitute  if  tossed  into  the  air. 

Although  air  movement  is  of  most 
moment  to  hunters  who  sweat  or  freeze 
it  out  on  a solitary  stand,  it  is  important 
also  to  those  who  stalk  or  drive  deer. 
However,  the  effects  of  wind  on  such 
hunts  can  be  considerably  different. 

Attempting  to  stalk  deer  when  all  is 
quiet  is  next  to  impossible  unless  travel 
is  over  wet  leaves  or  mossy  areas. 
When  the  wind  is  blowing,  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  closely  approach  a 
bedded  deer  cross-wind.  Because  deer 
usually  lie  with  their  backs  to  the 
breeze,  covering  such  approaches  with 
their  noses  and  the  upwind  side  with 
their  eyes,  air-induced  noises  may  muf- 
fle the  approach  of  the  hunter.  It’s  a 
long  shot,  figuratively,  and  sometimes 
literally,  but  it  is  possible. 

When  hunters  are  driving,  wind 
tends  to  hold  deer  in  their  beds  or 
coverts  longer  as  they  do  not  hear  the 
approaching  drivers  well,  and  they  may 
delay  longer  to  make  a dash  because  of 
uncertainty  when  the  wind  is  blowing. 

It  is  seldom  that  deer  can  be  driven 
far  downwind.  As  on  an  upwind  drive, 
they  will  frequently  break  out  the 
sides.  This  can  be  an  advantage  if  the 
topography  is  such  that  it  can  be  pre- 
determined which  way  they  will  break 
and  standers  can  be  placed  to  intercept 
them.  The  main  disadvantage  is  that 
when  they  break,  they  really  break! 
Bows  and  bow-hunter  ability  weren’t 
built  for  fast-breaking  deer.  A cross- 
wind  drive  is  best  if  the  breezes  are 
stiff. 

When  the  temperatures  of  night  and 
day  equalize  to  preclude  much  in  the 
way  of  up  and  down  air  movement,  or 
the  woods  is  wet  and  still  before  or  after 
a rain,  the  wind  is  no  worry.  Just  keep 
in  mind  that  is  when  deer  tune  in  their 
eyes  and  ears  to  top  sensitivity. 

The  bow  hunter  just  can’t  win — very 
often.  But  when  he  does,  it’s  one  of  the 
reatest  thrills  in  hunting.  Because,  he 
as  earned  it! 
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Getting  Started 


DAVE  WISE,  OF  MECHANICSBURG,  does  the  shooting  while  his  father  Bob  records  data 
during  a chronographing  session  with  Don  Lewis.  A good  chronograph  provides  information 
about  handloads  which  can’t  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


r’S  CUSTOMARY  for  a column  at 
this  time  of  year  to  talk  about  reso- 
lutions and  predictions,  or  even  suggest 
the  coming  year  should  be  one  of 
making  important  decisions  in  the 
realm  of  hunting  gear  and  equipment. 
During  the  many  years  I’ve  written  the 
‘Shooter’s  Comer,”  I’ve  been  guilty  of 
taking  advantage  of  this.  Now,  it’s  not 
my  intent  to  follow  tradition  for  the  be- 
ginning of  1977,  but  I will  have  to  admit 
this  month’s  column  comes  very  close 
to  doing  just  that.  My  only  excuse  rests 
in  the  solid  fact  that  my  mail  still  indi- 
cates a vast  number  of  hunters  and 
shooters  from  all  walks  of  life  have  a 
burning  interest  in  reloading,  but 
hesitate  to  get  involved  because  it 
seems  too  complex  or  the  equipment 
costs  too  much. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  avid 
trap  and  skeet  shooters  are  burdened 
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with  these  same  fears.  This  was  viv- 
idly brought  home  to  me  when  the 
gentleman  standing  on  station  number 
2 at  the  local  trap  range  broke  his 
twenty-fifth  bird  and  turned  to  me  as  I 
was  calling  for  my  last  target  and  asked 
if  I would  suggest  a good  shotshell  press 
for  him.  Number  3 station  has  a way  of 
belittling  me  on  straightaway  birds,  and 
sure  enough,  that’s  what  I got.  There’s 
no  need  to  say  more.  I felt  like  telling 
him  to  find  out  for  himself,  but  I knew 
he  had  made  a slip.  His  quick  apology 
showed  his  sportsmanship,  and  we 
spent  an  hour  in  the  clubhouse  discuss- 
ing the  world  of  the  shotshell  reloader. 

It  did  surprise  me  to  learn  this  man 
had  been  trapshooting  for  over  five 
years  and  had  never  been  introduced  to 
reloading.  I had  assumed  nearly  every 
trapshooter  cranked  out  his  own  fod- 
der, and  I’m  sure  plenty  of  fellows 
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PART  OF  LEWIS’S  loading  bench  shows 
Ponsness-Warren  Mult-O-Matic  shotshell 
loader,  left,  Bonanza  rifle  press,  foreground, 
powder  measure  and  scale,  rear.  A handy 
setup. 

would  have  been  able  to  offer  good 
advice.  As  we  discussed  the  subject,  it 
came  to  light  why  he  hadn’t  asked  for 
help;  he  was  simply  afraid  to  try.  He 
admitted  he  knew  nothing  about 
mechanics  or  gunsmithing,  and  he  was 
uncertain  he  could  learn  all  the  so- 
called  complexities  involved  in  turning 
out  the  loaded  round.  Knowing  I was  a 
gunwriter,  he  claimed  he  mustered 
enough  courage  to  make  his  request. 

After  I assured  him  a degree  in 
engineering  was  not  needed,  we  set  a 
date  for  him  to  visit  with  me  and  see 
first-hand  what  all  types  of  handloading 
consisted  of.  A month  later  he  arrived 
with  a small  basket  filled  with  AA  hulls, 
primers  and  a pound  of  700X  powder.  A 
second  trip  to  his  car  produced  a bag  of 
number  8 shot,  and  I jokingly  told  him 
he  had  to  know  something  about 
shotshell  reloading  to  pick  the  right 
components.  His  answer  was  that  he 
had  written  down  the  components  I 
used  in  my  shells. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit,  I had  several 
progressive  type  shotshell  presses  set 
up  for  testing.  We  spent  the  first  half 
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hour  discussing  the  nomenclature  of 
each  press,  and  then  I showed  him  the 
Ponsness-Warren  800-B  Size-O-Matic 
that  is  designed  primarily  for  mass 
production  at  the  home  level.  In  all 
fairness  to  this  high  quality  press,  it  is 
strictly  for  the  skeet  or  trap  shooter 
who  needs  hundreds  of  rounds  in  a 
hurry. 

My  specific  reason  for  starting  with 
the  P-W  800-B  was  to  show  how  ad- 
vanced the  shotshell  reloader  has  be- 
come and  also  how  little  the  operator 
has  to  do.  My  visitor  found  it  hard  to 
believe  presses  such  as  the  800-B,  Pa- 
cific DL-366  and  MEC  650  turned  out  a 
loaded  round  with  every  pull  of  the 
handle.  Other  than  pulling  the  press 
handle,  the  operator  need  only  set  an 
empty  and  insert  a wad  and  the  press 
does  the  rest.  My  new  friend  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  cranked  out  several 
boxes  on  both  the  800-B  and  Pacific 
366. 

I’m  still  surprised  at  the  number  of 
inquiries  about  the  type  of  equipment 
needed.  Letter  after  letter  reflects 
there  is  still  a great  deal  of  doubt  about 
what  to  buy  in  both  rifle  and  shotshell 
equipment.  I can  appreciate  this  un- 
certainity.  A maze  of  equipment  is  ad- 
vertised, and  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  no  prior  knowledge  of  handloading, 
this  has  to  be  confusing. 

I see  no  point  in  getting  involved 
with  what  make  or  type  to  buy,  but  I do 
want  to  strongly  emphasize  that 
handloading  is  not  so  much  in  the 
equipment  used  as  in  the  handloader’s 
desire  to  process  every  shell  the  same. 
Repetition  is  the  name  of  the  game. 
After  long  years  of  turning  out  home 
fodder,  I’ve  concluded  a quality  round 
can  be  produced  with  the  least  expen- 
sive tools.  For  instance,  most  rifle 
presses  have  a built-in  primer  inserting 
device,  and  also  a number  of  primer 
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seating  tools  are  designed  for  speed, 
but  I still  prefer  the  Lee  hand  tool.  It’s 
a time  consumer,  but  I like  to  feel  the 
way  a primer  seats. 

When  reloading  began  to  surge  in 
popularity  in  the  early  1950s,  there 
were  many  myths  and  misconceptions. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  reloading 
press  priced  for  the  average  shooter, 
reloading  had  mostly  been  confined  to 
large  sportsmen’s  club  and  police  de- 
partments. Shortly  after  World  War  II, 
this  attitude  changed  and  the  thrust 
was  suddenly  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  individual.  Manufacturers  real- 
ized there  was  a larger  market  than 
they  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Almost 
overnight,  the  common  gun  buff  was 
inundated  with  reloading  propaganda, 
and  he  was  far  from  being  prepared 
for  it.  I recall  watching  a shotshell 
demonstration  that  produced  nothing 
but  negative  reaction  from  the  majority 
of  onlookers.  Some  admitted  being  im- 
pressed a little,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
most  of  the  shooting  public  wasn’t  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  from  handload- 
ing. 

Butt  of  Jokes 

It  was  probably  inexperience  more 
than  poor  equipment  that  brought  forth 
a rash  of  shoddily  loaded  shells.  I’ve  re- 
lated several  times  how  I was  nearly 
turned  against  handloading  in  1947 
when  I was  caught  on  a deer  hunt  with 
shells  that  wouldn’t  chamber.  This  un- 
fortunate event  added  to  my  distrust, 
and  it  was  a year  before  I learned  the 
cases  had  just  been  neck  sized.  A full 
length  resizing  would  have  prevented 
the  failure  ana  kept  me  from  being  the 
butt  of  a lot  of  camp  jokes. 

While  on  the  subject  of  case  sizing, 
it’s  interesting  to  note  this  aspect  of  re- 
loading was  a controversial  subject  only 
a few  years  ago.  A great  ado  was  made 
over  whether  to  full  length  resize  the 
case  or  just  size  the  neck.  Those  who 
opposed  full  length  resizing  claimed 
working  the  brass  too  much  shortened 
the  life  of  the  case.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  claim  the  weakened  case  could 
rupture.  Both  sides  seemed  to  have 
valid  arguments.  I made  a weak  stab  at 
neck  sizing,  but  it  never  appealed  to 
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me.  Nevertheless,  neck  sizing  has  its 
merits,  and  it’s  a matter  each  individual 
will  have  to  settle  on  a personal  basis. 

Some  of  these  arguments  really  cre- 
ated opposition  to  reloading.  Many 
shooters  weren’t  sure  and  just  avoided 
getting  involved.  I even  recall  several 
articles  that  suggested  handloading  was 
not  for  everyone,  the  implication  being 
that  there  were  too  many  complexities. 
Several  shooting  friends  believed  this 
implicitly,  but  I just  couldn’t  buy  it.  I 
had  to  find  out  for  myself,  and  I wish 
more  shooters  would  follow  in  my  foot- 
steps. The  basic  elements  of  care  and 
caution  must  be  observed,  along  with 
following  the  advice  offered  by  the 
loading  manuals. 

I keep  insisting  on  overcoming  the 
intergral  fear  that  plagues  a lot  of 
shooters.  Experience  over  the  last 
twenty  years  has  proved  this  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  there  aren’t 
more  handloaders.  When  I ran  a 
custom  reloading  shop  during  the 
1960s,  I was  face  to  face  with  this  prob- 
lem a dozen  times  a month.  Time  and 


PACIFIC  SUPER  press,  one  of  the  oldest  C- 
styles  and  a favorite  of  many,  here  is  used  to 
seat  bullets — the  165-gr.  Sierra  HP  boat- 
tails — in  308  Winchester  cases. 
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CHAMPION  BENCHRESTER  Bill  Dryfield  and  Lewis  weigh  W 

powder  charges  thrown  on  Bill’s  measure  to  check  consis- 


tency. 

again,  I proved  there  is  no  basis  for  this 
fear.  By  taking  time  to  instruct  as  I did 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  opening  of 
this  article,  I was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting several  hundred  men  and  women 
interested  in  homemade  ammo.  Dur- 
ing the  years  I’ve  written  about 
handloading,  I hope  hundreds  more 
have  joined  ranks. 

A typical  fear  that  scares  the  day- 
lights out  of  the  novice  is  overcharging 
or  dumping  a double  load  of  powder. 
I’m  not  making  light  of  this  for  it  can  be 
done,  but  the  handloader  who  uses  cau- 
tion and  takes  plenty  of  time  will  have 
little  to  worry  about.  Some  handloading 
buffs  are  so  conscious  of  getting  the 
exact  powder  weight  they  take  time  to 
weigh  each  charge.  I’m  not  against  this, 
but  for  general  reloading  it’s  not 
necessary.  I depend  on  the  powder 
measure  and  weigh  one  charge  out  of 
ten. 

I’ve  probably  stepped  on  the  toes  of 
some  very  fine  handloaders  who  are 
strong  believers  in  weighing  every 
charge,  but  it  doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that 
a good  powder  measure  is  highly  de- 
pendable. Benchrest  shooters  throw 
their  charges  from  precision  made 
measures  and  depend  more  on  powder 
volume  than  actual  powder  weight. 
When  I checked  Bill  Dryfield  s 
modified  Lyman  measure  shortly  after 


he  won  Super  Shoot  II,  there  was  | 
roughly  one-tenth  of  a grain  variance  in 
ten  throws.  That’s  not  bad,  but  it  indi- 
cates there  could  be  a difference  of  two  l 
tenths  of  a grain  (plus  or  minus  one-  l 
tenth)  between  two  rounds.  If  several 
tenths  of  weight  makes  little  or  no  dif-  , 
ference  to  shooters  in  Dryfield’s  class, 
it  would  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  j 
hunting  ammo  to  be  used  in  factory 
produced  outfits.  j 

Years  back,  I read  an  interesting  i 
article  on  case  life.  The  author  took 
great  pains  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  staying  clear  of  maximum  loads.  Way 
back  then,  I found  this  disappointing. 

The  only  reloader  I knew  told  me  the 
more  powder  used,  the  better  the  load. 

At  that  stage  in  the  game,  it  did  sound  ' 
reasonable  to  assume  heavier  powder 
charges  would  add  extra  range  to  any 
cartridge.  But  I soon  learned  that  in 
most  cases  when  maximum  charges  are 
reached,  accuracy  suffers.  When  the 
powder  weight  was  dropped  slightly, 
the  groups  usually  tightened.  From 
where  I sit,  accuracy  is  the  name  of  the 
game,  so  I lost  interest  in  the  “super 
loads.’’ 

It  goes  without  saying  the  best  load 
for  any  rifle  is  the  most  accurate  one 
that  has  the  power  and  range  required 
for  the  job.  Yet,  plenty  of  experienced 
reloaders  still  seek  the  accurate  load 
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with  super  hot  velocity.  I’m  convinced 
that  quest  is  a waste  of  time.  I have  yet 
to  see  a primer/powder/bullet  combina- 
tion with  a scorching  velocity  that  was 
highly  accurate.  I make  no  bones  about 
it  that  I’m  against  the  so-called  “hot” 
load.  I’ve  seen  ruptured  cases,  blown 
primers  and  stuck  bolt  handles,  and 
that’s  pushing  luck  too  far.  My  feelings 
run  along  the  line  that  when  the  bolt 
handle  gets  sticky,  the  safety  point  has 
been  passed. 

Although  this  column  is  not  on  the 
purchase  of  advanced  equipment,  I feel 
forced  to  mention  the  chronograph.  It 
takes  a chronograph  to  show  what  ve- 
locity a load  delivers  from  each  outfit. 

The  potential  handloader  may  shud- 
der at  all  the  talk  of  hot  loads  and 
blistering  velocities,  but  there’s  no 
need  to  be  fearful.  All  the  accuracy  and 
killing  power  needed  for  general  big 
game  hunting  can  be  found  in  powder 
charges  that  don’t  even  approach  the 
maximum  level.  Two  or  three  hundred 
added  feet  per  second  may  up  the 
blood  pressure  of  a few  handloaders, 
but  this  extra  speed  has  little  bearing  in 
the  field.  Even  with  my  Magnums,  I 
start  with  the  lowest  suggested  powder 
charge  and  work  up  until  I get  the 
desired  accuracy.  After  this  is  accom- 
plished, I check  a few  rounds  over  the 
Oehler  Chronotach  Skyscreen  system 
for  a velocity  reading. 

As  the  new  handloader  gains 
experience,  it’s  very  likely  different 
powders,  primers  and  bullets  will  be 
used.  Experimenting  is  an  essential 
part  of  becoming  knowledgeable  in  the 
art  of  reloading.  One  of  the  biggest 
benefits  in  cranking  out  homemades  is 
the  simple  fact  that  the  handloader  is 
the  sole  judge  in  the  selection  of 
components.  Slowly  but  surely,  it  will 
become  evident  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  an  excellent  load  for  a given  rifle. 
My  good  friend  Tom  Leete  of  Cou- 
dersport  sometimes  pastes  a sticker  on 
the  rifle’s  stock  to  show  where  each 


load  will  impact  at  various  ranges. 
From  plenty  of  chronographing  and 
range  testing,  Tom  can  tell  at  a glance 
the  trajectory  arc  his  bullet  would 
travel.  To  me,  that  is  handloading  at  its 
best. 

There’s  no  end  in  describing  the  fas- 
cinating and  interesting  aspects  of  re- 
loading the  empty  factory  case.  For 
many  years,  most  writers  advocated 
everything  from  the  amount  of  money 
saved  in  home  fodder  to  the  con- 
venience of  cranking  out  a few  rounds 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  I hap- 
pened to  be  in  complete  agreement 
with  these  suggestions,  but  I see 
handloading  in  a different  light.  I sin- 
cerely think  handloading  makes  a bet- 
ter shooter  out  of  the  person  who  rolls 
his  own.  I know  for  a fact  that  it  induces 
us  to  shoot  simply  because  we  now 
have  an  abundance  of  ammo  available. 
And  best  of  all,  it  has  to  be  classed  as 
personalized  since  we  had  a hand  in 
making  it. 

Feeling  of  Accomplishment 

Perhaps  I’m  being  a bit  too  dramatic, 
but  getting  involved  with  one’s  own 
hands  has  to  bring  about  a feeling  of  ac- 
complishment. The  tight  groups  that 
form  on  the  target  aren’t  any  longer  the 
product  of  a large  industrial  firm.  They 
represent  the  handloader  who  spent 
hours  of  testing  and  shooting  to  develop 
the  load  that  made  his  rifle  speak  with  a 
new  authority. 

You  have  my  word  that  the  whole 
realm  of  hunting  and  shooting  changes 
dramatically  when  we  use  our  own 
homemade  ammunition.  No  longer  is  it 
just  the  shooter  and  his  gun;  now  a 
third  factor  comes  into  play — the 
handloaded  round.  This  makes  hunting 
and  shooting  more  enjoyable,  and 
there’s  no  reason  on  earth  that  every 
one  of  you  can’t  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  from  reloading  your  own 
shells.  Right  now,  the  important  thing 
is  getting  started.  . . . 


Little  Wings,  Long  Bills 

Kiwis,  the  national  symbol  of  New  Zealand,  have  such  very  small  wings  as  to  ap- 
pear wingless.  They  are  nocturnal  and  seldom  seen  in  the  wild. 
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In  the  wind 

toni  williams  information  writer 


Congress  has  passed  a bill  outlining 
the  procedure  for  choosing  a gas 
pipeline  route  from  Alaska.  The  choice 
of  route  involves  many  considera- 
tions— economic,  environmental,  so- 
ciological, and  political — and  conserva- 
tionists were  pleased  that  the 
procedure  includes  a review  of 
proposed  routes  by  the  President,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Congress. 


Camp  LeJeune  Marine  Corps  Base  has 
won  the  Defense  Department’s  14th  an- 
nual conservation  program  award. 
LeJeune  has  a natural  resource  staff  of  15 
people  who,  among  other  projects,  work  to 
protect  nests  of  endangered  loggerhead 
turtles  on  their  beaches.  Other  services’ 
nominees  were:  Meridian  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  and  Ft. 
Sill  (Army).  Several  civilian  conservation 
agencies  judged  the  bases,  selected  from 
the  two-thirds  of  major  military  installations 
which  have  resource  management  plans. 


Missouri’s  “Design  for  Conservation” 
was  approved  by  the  state’s  voters, 
demonstrating  their  concern  for  the  future 
of  wildlife.  Missourians  have  added  Vs  of  1 
percent  to  their  sales  tax  to  finance  long- 
range  plans  for  wildlife  conservation  and 
outdoor  recreation.  Concerned  that 
legislators  might  water  down  the  proposal, 
the  Department  of  Conservation  took  the 
measure  straight  to  the  people  in  a petition 
drive  led  by  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Conservation. 
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New  directions?  A major  environ- 
mental concern  in  Japan  may  be  taken 
up  by  other  countries — the  right  to  sun- 
shine. In  a land  where  space  is  at  a pre- 
mium and  high-rise  buildings  are  an  al- 
most-inevitable  result  of  growth,  more 
than  300  cities  now  legislate  the 
minimum  hours  of  sunshine  to  which 
each  resident  is  entitled. 


South  Carolina’s  Congaree  Swamp  has 
become  the  first  freshwater  river-bottom 
swamp  in  the  national  park  system.  A 
15,000-acre  portion  of  the  swamp, 
containing  many  record  trees  of  im- 
pressive size  and  haunting  beauty,  has 
been  set  aside  as  a national  monument. 
Private  logging  in  other  areas  of  the 
Congaree  Swamp  led  to  a desire  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  some  virgin  stands. 


Update  on  “bottle  bills”:  Michigan  and 
Maine  voters  supported  laws  banning  dis- 
posable containers,  Massachusetts  voters 
narrowly  (V2  of  1 percent)  defeated  one, 
and  Coloradans  defeated  their  initiative 
60-40  percent — a surprise  from  a con- 
servation-oriented state.  The  Michigan 
success,  in  a heavily  industrialized  state, 
was  especially  heartening  to  conserva- 
tionists. Five  states  now  have  bottle  bills. 


Colorado’s  search  for  alternative 
sources  for  fish  and  wildlife  funds  has 
led  their  Wildlife  Commission  to  seek 
legislation  allowing  a voluntary  check- 
off box  on  state  income  tax  forms.  Tax- 
payers could  earmark  one  dollar  foi 
wildlife  programs.  An  earlier  attempt  to 
sell  state  stamps  for  nongame  funds 
met  with  very  moderate  success. 


Not  all  went  well  for  conservationists  in 
the  94th  Congress.  Sometimes  Congress 
tried,  but  President  Ford  vetoed.  He  unex- 
pectedly squelched  a long-range  con- 
servation-planning act  which  had  passed 
Congress  without  a single  dissenting  vote. 
The  bill  called  for  an  appraisal  of  soil, 
water  and  wildlife  resources  on  private 
lands  and  a periodically-updated  program 
of  priorities  for  conserving  them. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

The  goshawk,  whose  very  name  (Accipiter  gentilis)  means  “noble 
hawk,”  is  an  uncommon  but  impressive  bird.  Its  swift  flight,  fierceness 
and  piercing  cries  etch  a bright  memory  in  those  lucky  enough  to  see 
one  in  action.  Sexes  are  similar,  with  slaty-gray  backs  and  greyish  un- 
derparts; broad  white  eyestripes  are  good  identifiers.  Prey  is  usually 
smaller  birds.  Look  for  them  near  coniferous  forests. 
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The  Rifleman’s  Game 

THIS  IS  BEING  written  on  February  2,  a date  whose  significance  doesn’t 
register  as  instantly  on  my  mind  as  December  25,  July  4,  or  even  December 
2.  Yet  there  was  a minor  nagging  significance  about  it  when  I looked  at  the 
calendar  this  morning,  and  after  awnile  it  dawned  on  me  that  today  is  Groundhog 
Day.  That  might  not  impress  you  greatly — or  even  a groundhog,  who  presumably 
has  other  things  on  his  mind  at  this  time  of  year— yet  it  does  deserve  some 
consideration.  After  all,  how  many  other  game  animals  have  a day  named  after 
them?  Is  there  an  official  White-tailed  Deer  Day,  Cottontail  Rabbit  Day,  or  Black 
Bear  Day?  If  there  is,  I’ve  never  heard  of  it.  I’ve  never  even  heard  of  an  official 
Ruffed  Grouse  Day,  and  if  any  game  species  has  its  own  day  you’d  think  it  would 
be  this  critter  with  its  built-in  public  relations  society.  But  the  fact  remains,  only 
of  Marmota  monax  rates  this  recognition. 

There  are  various  stories  as  to  how  this  came  about.  Some  of  them  might  even 
be  true.  Even  if  not,  they’re  interesting,  and  there  are  times  that’s  more  satisfying 
than  veracity.  (Just  think  how  dull  most  tales,  particularly  hunting  and  fishing 
tales,  would  be  if  the  storyteller  confined  himself  to  the  literal  truth — assuming  he 
even  knew  it  in  the  first  place,  which  is  probably  impossible,  but  that’s  a whole 
new  subject  and  no  use  getting  involved  in  it  here.)  At  any  rate,  we  do  have  a 
Groundhog  Day  and  I’m  glad  about  that.  Not  for  the  same  reasons  that  crowds 
gather  to  see  what  Punxsutawney  Phil  is  going  to  say  about  the  weather  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter,  but  simply  because,  when  outdoor  conditions  are  at  their  most 
challenging,  Groundhog  Day  reminds  me  that  summer  will  arrive,  eventually, 
bringing  with  it  one  of  my  favorite  hunting  times — woodchuck  season. 

The  chuck,  or  groundhog,  is  one  of  the  great  game  animals,  hard  as  this  might 
be  for  beginning  gunners  to  understand.  It  provides  sport  for  the  youngster  who 
sneaks  along  a fencerow  with  his  birthday-present  22  rimfire,  long-range  shooting 
for  the  guy  with  his  22-250,  and  is  the  ultimate  target  for  the  graybearded  expert 
who  leaves  home  with  a van  full  of  superaccurate,  target-scoped  high  velocity 
wildcat  rifles,  military  rangefinders,  battleship  binoculars,  portable  benchrests, 
etc.,  intending  to  do  his  work  at  a half-mile  or  more.  More  worthwhile  ballistic 
developments  nave  come  about  because  of  this  10-lb.,  coarse-haired,  hole-diggin’ 
critter  than  because  of  all  the  glamour  game  in  North  America  put  together.  He’s  a 
nuisance  to  farmers  but  a delight  to  precision  riflemen,  which  means  a thoughtful, 
courteous  hunter  can  always  find  areas  to  do  his  thing,  thus  benefitting  the  lan- 
downer while  enjoying  himself.  The  groundhog  thus  becomes  the  key  to  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  Who  could  ask  for  anything  more? 

So  no  matter  what  the  other  stories  say,  the  nunters  really  know  why  we  have 
Groundhog  Day. — Bob  Bell. 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
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BY  CHUCK  FERGUS 


THIS  IS  THE  second  time  I have 
started  to  write  this  story. 

The  first  time,  I sat  chewing  on  the 
end  of  a pen  and  gazing  out  the  window 
at  leaves  that  needed  raking,  a couple 
of  chickadees  flitting  about  in  the  hem- 
locks, and  sunlight  on  November-bare 
branches.  I put  the  pen  back  in  the  cof- 
fee cup  with  the  others  and  decided  to 
go  hunting.  Carl  Schwartz  was  sup- 
posed to  be  taking  his  dog  out  that 
afternoon,  so  I phoned  to  ask  if  he 
wanted  a partner:  he  did.  I changed 
clothes,  pulled  on  my  boots,  and  laid 
the  shotgun  on  the  back  seat. 

We  all  crowded  into  the  cab  of  Carl’s 
’59  Chevy  pickup — him,  me,  the  guns, 
and  Burr,  his  18-month-old  pointer. 
The  first  cover  we  stopped  at,  Burr 
tensed  up  on  a woodcock  and  held 
point  for  a moment  before  bumping  the 
bird;  Carl  caught  the  timberdoodle  at 
the  top  of  its  rise  and  brought  it  down 
with  a nice  shot.  When  nothing  else 
developed  there,  we  moved  a ways  to 
check  an  overgrown  apple  orchard. 
When  it  yielded  no  flushes,  we  drove 
down  into  Bald  Eagle  Valley,  went  up  a 
likely  looking  side  hollow  and  pulled  off 
the  road. 

Almost  as  soon  as  we  waded  into  the 
brush,  I heard  the  step-step-stutter  of  a 
grouse  running  into  a takeoff.  Too  late 
for  a shot,  I spotted  it  sailing  into  some 
hemlocks,  and  as  we  moved  that  way 
another  bird  took  off  from  almost  the 
same  spot.  Carl  crouched  and  missed 
with  a quick  shot.  We  worked  the 
evergreens  but  couldn’t  get  a re-flush, 
so  swung  along  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  threaded  our  way  through  the  bar- 
berry and  blackhaw  tickets,  smelling 
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the  crunchy  little  thornapples  un- 
derfoot. The  dog  worked  too  far  ahead, 
loping  through  the  cover  like  a piebald 
deer,  and  Carl  got  mad  and  whistled 
him  in. 

We  were  quartering  a particularly 
dense  patch — Carl  a little  ways  down 
the  slope  from  me — when  a grouse  flew 
out.  Carl  threw  a quick  shot  that 
missed.  The  bird  banked  with  the  shot, 
wings  pumping,  and  angled  back  in  the 
direction  we  had  come  from.  My  first 
shot  missed,  too,  and  then  the  bird  was 
going  fast  and  Carl  missed  again  and  I 
poked  the  muzzle  through  the  thorny 
branches,  tried  to  swing,  and  slapped 
the  trigger.  I listened  hard  for  the  bird 
to  fall.  Nothing. 

But  the  second  barrel  had  felt  good, 
and  of  course  we  worked  back  through, 
bending  down  the  high  grass  with  our 
boots  and  looking  among  the  purple 
blackberry  canes.  Half  of  me  strained  to 
go  on  and  push  through  new,  probably 
grouse-infested  cover,  but  I stifled  the 
impulse.  It  was  Burr  who  finally  found 
the  bird;  Carl  handed  it  to  me  and  held 
my  shotgun  while  I admired  the  grouse 
and  put  it  in  my  game  pouch. 

English  Quail 

My  shotgun,  the  gun  that  inspired 
this  article,  is  an  Ithaca  280  SKB,  also 
called  the  English  Quail  model.  But 
I’ve  only  shot  at  one  quail  with  it — 
missed  him  a country  mile — and  as  far 
as  I’m  concerned,  they  can  substitute 
“Grouse”  for  “Quail”  and  pat 
themselves  on  the  back  for  building  a 
good  gun.  I chose  the  gun  primarily  for 
upland  game:  grouse,  pheasants,  rab- 
bits, and  woodcock.  It’s  versatile. 
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FERGUS  takes  break  during  opening  day 
hunt  to  admire  nice  ringneck  dropped  with 
little  Ithaca  on  State  Game  Lands  249  in 
Adams  County. 

though,  and  under  selected  conditions 
can  be  used  on  doves,  waterfowl, 
turkeys,  and  squirrels. 

When  I started  shopping  for  a 
shotgun  a few  years  back,  I looked  for 
one  that  pointed  fast  and  swung  easily, 
a gun  that  was  short-barreled  and  easy 
to  carry,  a gun  to  deliver  two  quick 
shots.  The  280  fills  the  bill  on  all  these 
counts;  its  barrels  are  25  inches  long 
and  it  weighs  only  6% -pounds.  I chose  a 
20-gauge  because  it  was  slightly  lighter 
than  a 12  and,  depending  on  the  loads 
used,  would  probably  have  less  recoil. 
The  gun  is  chambered  for  3-ineh  loads, 
so  will  handle  the  long  magnum  shells 
as  well  as  the  2%-inch  field  loads.  The 
magnums  pack  nearly  as  much  shot  as 
standard  high-speed  12  gauge  shells. 

All  of  the  above  sounds  pretty  logical 
as  I read  back  over  it.  And  I guess  those 
were,  indeed,  the  main  reasons  behind 
my  choice.  But  I also  wanted  a gun  with 
a beauty  tailored  to  its  function — and 
the  Ithaca  is,  in  the  end,  a beautiful 
gun.  It  has  clean  lines,  a nicely 
checkered,  high-gloss  stock,  some  en- 
graving on  the  receiver,  and  that 
straight-keeled  English  stock.  It  is  a 
fine,  traditional  fowling  piece. 

But  the  hunting  is  what  it’s  really  all 
about.  I remember  a pheasant  I bagged 
recently  with  the  280,  and  in  many 


ways  the  shot  on  that  ringneck  exem- 
plified just  why  I carry  the  double.  It 
was  the  first  Monday  of  the  regular 
small  game  season,  and  a friend  and  I 
had  busted  briars  all  morning  trying  to 
push  out  a bird.  We’d  seen  hens  and 
rabbits;  we’d  worked  multiflora  rose 
and  honeysuckle,  worked  them  hard. 
We  started  into  some  planted  pines, 
hunted  them  carefully,  and  came  out 
the  other  side,  where  we  spotted  four 
hunters  and  a dog  crossing  a weedfield. 

Somehow,  right  then,  I had  a notion 
they  d pushed  a ringneck  our  way. 
Nothing  I could  put  my  finger  on,  just  a 
hunch  that  put  me  on  full  alert.  My 
partner  and  I crisscrossed.  I was  carry- 
ing my  shotgun  with  one  hand  wrapped 
around  the  grip,  muzzle  straight  up  in 
the  air.  The  weeds  were  thick,  as  high 
as  my  chest,  and  they  hid  briars  that 
clutched  at  my  boots. 

I looked  over  at  Bob,  checked  the 
other  hunters — and  suddenly  the  bird 
was  up,  cackling,  to  my  right  and  a bit 
behind.  Before  I could  think,  the  gun 
was  swinging,  the  magnum  6s  had  con- 
nected and  the  rooster  seemed  to 
shrink  in  on  itself.  It  was  a crystalline 
moment:  the  bird  hanging  dead  in  the 
sky,  gold  and  red  and  brown  and  black, 
the  shot  as  timeless  and  good  as  every 
clean  kill  you  make. 

Speed — that’s  the  little  Ithaca.  Be- 
cause it  is  short  and  light,  it’s  fast  on 
that  first  shot,  that  quick,  instinctive 
shot  which  is  often  the  only  one  you 
get.  I’ll  be  the  first  to  admit  I’m  not 
great  on  flying  game  once  it  gets  out 
there  and  picks  up  speed.  But  if  I can 
get  a quick,  close  shot,  I often  connect. 

Choking  is  important,  of  course.  The 
280  is  choked  improved  cylinder  and 
modified,  which  suits  my  gunning 
needs  well.  Several  hunting  friends 
argue  that  an  IC-full  choke  combination 
on  a double  makes  a perfect  pheasant 
gun,  and  I’m  inclined  to  agree.  The  full 
choke  would  work  well  for  long  passing 


The  Gun 
I Can’t  Forget 
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shots,  or  for  a second  shot  at  a fast- 
flying rooster.  But  for  grouse  the 
modified  barrel  seems  plenty  tight 
even  on  second  shots — which  are  rarely 
farther  out  than  30  yards,  especially  in 
the  dense  cover  where  I do  most  of  my 
hunting. 

When  grouse  or  rabbit  hunting,  I use 
8s  in  the  improved  cylinder  barrel  and 
7V2S  in  the  modified,  both  standard 
field  loads.  The  field  loads  produce 
fight  recoil,  allowing  fast  recovery  for 
an  accurate  second  shot.  For  pheasants, 
I switch  to  3-inch  magnums,  IVzs  in  the 
open  barrel,  6s  in  the  modified. 

Along  Trigger  Guard 

Being  able  to  get  the  butt  to  your 
shoulder  fast  is  important  in  bird  hunt- 
ing. I usually  carry  the  Ithaca  in  my 
right  hand,  barrels  up,  my  index  finger 
along  the  trigger  guard  ( not  on  the  trig- 
ger!). This  frees  my  left  hand  to  push 
away  branches  or  brush,  or  to  hold  the 
fore-end  lightly.  Then  when  a bird  goes 
out,  I drop  the  barrel,  which  for  me  is  a 
quicker  motion  than  raising  the  gun. 
The  Ithaca  is  light  enough  to  carry  in 
this  one-handed  position  all  day.  Other 
things  that  have  improved  my  success 
on  birds:  stretching  exercises  before 
and  during  the  hunt  to  keep  muscles 
limber;  stopping  now  and  then  to 
shoulder  the  gun  for  practice;  and  al- 
ways remembering  that  a grouse  or 
pheasant  may  take  off  at  any  second. 

That  last  suggestion  is  often  easier 
said  than  followed.  I remember  a time 
last  October  when  I took  my  brother 
Brian  hunting  on  State  Game  Lands 
176— the  Barrens — outside  of  State 
College.  We’d  walked  most  of  a morn- 
ing, had  several  flushes  but  no  good 
shots,  and  I suggested  we  head  back  to 
the  car  for  lunch.  But  as  we  worked 
down  a ridge,  I noticed  an  aspen- 
choked  gut  tailing  off  into  scrub  oak. 
Even  though  small,  it  was  too  good  a 
cover  to  pass  up. 

We  kicked  through,  a scant  twenty 
feet  apart,  turning  our  bodies  sideways 
to  pass  the  thin,  crowded  aspen  shoots. 
Yellow  leaves  trembled  just  above  our 
heads.  We  stopped  at  the  edge,  and  my 
mind  left  the  business  at  hand.  I re- 
laxed and  said,  “That’s  the  best-looking 
cover  we’ve  been  through  today. 


STRAIGHT  GRIP  gives  M280  sleek  look  and 
short  barrels  make  for  fast  handling,  thus 
satisfying  both  owner’s  esthetic  and  hunting 
needs.  Its  3-inch  chambering  makes  20- 
gauge  plenty  for  upland  hunting. 

Somewhere  around  the  word  “been,”  a 
grouse  whirred  out.  The  wingbeats 
stole  my  breath,  and  I don’t  remember 
if  I ever  really  finished  the  sentence. 
(Ridiculous  how  a small  brown  bird  can 
push  your  blood  pressure  up  to 
180/110.)  I do  remember  swinging  the 
Ithaca,  shooting  off  the  wrong  foot,  and 
seeing  the  bird  fall  into  a blowdown. 
Luck  and  a quick  little  shotgun  made 
the  difference. 

Although  the  280  is  well  suited  to  my 
kind  of  hunting,  it  isn’t  perfect— but 
then  no  gun  is  perfect,  and  certainly  no 
human  hunter.  One  thing  I’ve  wished 
for  occasionally  is  a twin-trigger  set-up. 
With  a trigger  for  each  barrel,  I could 
snap  a quick  shot  from  the  modified 
side — at  a grouse  flushing  a bit  wild,  or 
at  a pheasant  initially  screened  by 
heavy  cover — without  having  to  fumble 
with  the  barrel  selector  (a  button^near 
the  trigger),  which  I usually  keep' posi- 
tioned to  fire  the  IC  barrel  first. 

I’m  also  slightly  nagged  by  the  fact 
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ITHACA’S  1C  and  modified  tubes  handle 
most  pheasant  shots  with  no  trouble,  as 
shown  by  this  pair  of  long-tailed  birds  taken 
during  past  season. 

that  this  particular  Ithaca — and  the  rest 
of  the  SKB  model  line,  for  that  mat- 
ter— is  manufactured  in  Japan,  where 
inexpensive  labor  allows  production  of 
a near-custom  shotgun  at  a reasonable 
price.  Somehow,  using  a foreign-made 


gun  doesn’t  quite  fit  my  idea  of  the 
traditional  American  upland  hunting 
scheme.  (I  will  admit  that  Yankee 
ringnecks  have  Oriental  ancestry.)  Bui 
every  grouse  I bag,  every  pheasant  thal 
finds  its  way  to  the  dinner  table,  every 
hunt  on  which  the  Ithaca  280  proves  it- 
self a fine-handling,  enjoyable  hunting 
arm — well,  I’m  pretty  good  at  ra- 
tionalization, and  if  gunners  can  use 
English  and  Spanish  doubles,  I car 
hunt  with  the  SKB. 

I’ve  hunted  only  a few  seasons  with 
this  shotgun,  but  already  the  280  has 
proven  itself  a worthy  companion.  And 
it’s  amazing  how  the  little  20  already 
stirs  memories:  good  hunting  memories 
of  friends,  dogs,  exciting  shots,  and 
cold,  sodden  days  that  made  little  sense 
any  way  you  looked  at  them,  but  which 
I’m  glad  I experienced  anyhow.  The 
Ithaca  is  a gun  with  room  for  tradition 
to  grow,  a gun  to  be  passed  on  some 
day  when  it  has  lost  its  crisp-looking 
newness,  when  the  bluing  is  burnished 
to  near-silver  and  the  checkering  worn 
glass-smooth. 

But  enough.  There  are  many  fields 
and  briar  patches  and  decades  between 
now  and  then,  and  I’m  thankful  for 
that.  And  Carl  called  this  morning  with 
that  little  edge  of  excitement  in  his 
voice,  saying  we  really  ought  to  go 
check  out  this  patch  of  grouse  cover  on 
the  Rattlesnake  Pike.  A friend  told  him 
about  it,  and  Burr  certainly  needs  more 
work,  and.  . . . 

I’ll  be  over  in  half  an  hour. 


-» 


Why  the  Wild  Goose  Flies 

The  wild  goose  has  about  12,000  muscles — 10,000  of  which  control  the  action  ol 
its  feathers. 


Have  a Noisy  Spring 

Pesticide  Do’s  and  Donts  by  Ian  C.  T.  Nesbit  is  a pamphlet  for  those  who  need 
to  control  household,  structural,  pet  or  plant  pests  but  don’t  want  to  harm  sur- 
rounding plants  and  animals  unnecessarily.  Contains  general  recommendations 
and  specific  pest-by-pest  suggestions.  Single  copies  available  free  (multiple  copies 
$5/100)  from  Pesticides,  National  Audobon  Society,  950  Third  Ave.,  NYC  10022. 
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Many  hunters  stumble  on  to  these  reminders  of  days  gone  by.  Here’s  the  story  on 
Pennsylvania’s  . . . 


EARLY  BLAST 
FURNACES 

. 

By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 

• ' / • 


Throughout  the  state— from 

the  easternmost  reaches  of  Bucks 
County  to  Mercer’s  western  limits  on 
the  Ohio  border — it  is  still  possible  to 
discover  scores  of  the  original  charcoal- 
fired  stone  blast  furnaces  which 
contributed  a noteworthy  chapter  to 
the  history  of  pioneering  in  Penn’s 
Woods. 

Of  course  the  furnaces  have  not  been 
in  operation  for  generations,  and  most 
of  the  remaining  ones  silently  show  the 
inescapable  impact  of  time  and  the 
seasons.  A few  in  sheltered  sites  are  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Others  are  in  the  final  stages  of  tumble- 
down  disrepair.  In  many  instances  the 
only  trace  of  once-aetive  furnaces  exists 
as  a few  precisely  cut  stones  and  a 
weathered  slag  or  cinder  heap.  Indeed, 
to  successfully  seek  out  some  of  the  vir- 
tually erased  furnace  locations,  you 
often  must  rely  on  the  recollections  of 
an  old-timer  with  first-hand  knowledge 
of  once-existing  regional  furnaces. 

With  dedicated  frontier  ingenuity 
and  resourceful  recognition  of  spe- 
cialized needs,  industrial  pioneers  built 
furnaces  in  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
Most  of  the  expertly  constructed  units 
were  rectangular,  tapering  from  base  to 
top.  A few  were  distinguished  by  more 
unique  designs,  particularly  the  two 
round  furnaces  in  Venango  County. 
Blair  County  also  had  a round  furnace, 
and  one  in  Forest  County  had  a round 
back  and  square  front.  Perhaps 
Lawrence  Furnace  in  Lawrence 
County  was  the  most  unusual  of  all.  It 
was  built  by  laboriously  quarrying  a 
hole  straight  down  near  the  edge  of  a 
stone  cliff,  then  tunneling  through  the 
face  of  the  cliff  and  lining  the  interior 
with  fire-brick.  This  inventive  scheme 
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BUCKS  RUN  FURNACE,  built  in  1815  near 
Normalville,  Fayette  Co.,  produced  pig  iron 
and  castings.  Running  it  at  full  capacity — 
two  to  three  tons  per  day — required  40  men: 
furnace  workers,  ore  miners,  colliers,  wood 
choppers,  teamsters,  etc.  Many  furnaces  are 
now  far  from  passable  roads.  Settings  have 
grown  increasingly  wild  and  scenic  over  the 
years,  visited  and  enjoyed  by  hunters, 
hikers,  and  history  buffs. 

permitted  the  furnace  to  be  “charged 
(filled)  from  ground  level. 

Pennsylvania’s  first  charcoal-fired 
stone  blast  furnace,  the  Colebrookdale 
Furnace,  was  established  in  1720. 
Situated  in  a forest  clearing  along 
Manatawny  Creek  in  Berks  County,  it 
was  originally  operated  by  Thomas  Rut- 
ter, Thomas  Potts,  and  other  associates. 
The  Pool  Bloomery  Forge  was  also  a 
part  of  that  early  venture  into  the 
production  of  pig  iron.  A second 
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WELL-KNOWN  FAYETTE  CO.  landmark,  the  Isaac  Meason 
house  was  built  in  1802  by  western  Pennsylvania's  first  big- 
time  ironmaster.  Meason  owned  three  blast  furnaces  and 
had  an  interest  in  others.  Laurel  Hill  Furnace  (above  right), 
Westmoreland  Co.,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Built  in  1845-46  near  New  Florence,  it  is  now  owned 
by  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy.  Woodchoppers 
supplying  the  furnace  received  as  little  as  30  to  50  cents  per 
cord.  Historic  bell  cast  in  Warwick  Furnace,  Chester  Co., 
(which  also  cast  cannon)  was  rung  at  Valley  Forge  as  signal 
to  bury  cannon  at  the  enemy’s  approach.  Cast  in  1757,  the 
bell  now  rests  in  Congress  Hall,  Philadelphia,  the  building  in 
which  Congress  met  while  Philadelphia  served  as  the  na- 
tion’s capital. 


IN  FOUNDRY  room  at 
Cornwall  Furnace, 
Lebanon  Co.,  life-size 
figures  demonstrate  use 
of  ladles  and  other  equip- 
ment for  handling  molten 
iron.  This  room  is  located 
at  the  base  of  the 
furnace.  In  operation,  the 
roar  of  the  furnace  could 
be  heard  for  miles.  Its 
bright  glare  illuminated 
the  countryside  for  long 
distances  at  night. 
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furnace  was  built  on  Ironstone  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Manatawny.  The  Cole- 
brookdale  Furnace  remained  in  opera- 
tion until  just  before  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Looking  back,  this  sort  of  tedious 
low-production  operation  may  appear 
tethered  to  a grievously  unprogressive 
rate  of  expansion.  Not  so.  More  than  50 
furnaces  were  reported  operating 
between  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Delaware  in  1771.  The  main  concentra- 
tion was  in  a section  now  comprising 
Berks,  Chester,  Bucks,  Montgomery, 
Lancaster,  and  Cumberland  counties. 
Others  were  in  Huntingdon,  Centre, 
Lebanon,  Schuylkill,  Mifflin,  and  York 
counties.  By  1790  many  additional 
stone  blast  furnaces  had  sprung  up 
across  the  state.  At  that  time  the  total 
population  of  Penn’s  Province  had 
barely  reached  434,000! 

Early  in  the  1800s,  the  appearance 
of  charcoal-fired  furnaces  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  took  on  the  tempo  of  a 
burgeoning  enterprise.  The  number  of 
furnaces  in  19  western  Pennsylvania 
counties  was  destined  to  exceed  240, 
with  19  smelters  within  Fayette 
boundaries. 

Besides  Rutter  and  Potts,  we  find 
among  the  men  who  built  the 
furnaces — both  east  and  west  of  the 
Susquehanna — such  names  as  William 
McDermett,  Jeremiah  Pears,  William 
Lewis,  Isaac  Meason,  Martin  Dubbs, 
Michael  Ege,  Caleb  Foulke,  Valentine 
Eckert,  Robert  Coleman,  Peter  Grubb, 
George  Ashman,  Mark  Bird,  William 
Bennett,  George  Ross,  J.  S.  Rigby, 
John  J.  Huber,  Stephen  Paschall, 
William  Branson,  Samuel  Nutt, 
Thomas  Maybury,  William  Kieth,  and 
many  more.  Some  possessed  but  one 
furnace;  others  owned  two  or  three. 
Not  infrequently  a company  would  be 
formed,  resulting  in  multiple 
ownership  of  one  or  more  furnaces 
and/or  forges.  In  other  instances, 
ownership  of  furnaces  and  related  iron- 
working units  was  strictly  a family  af- 
fair. 

Most  charcoal-fired  blast  furnaces 
were  built  into  the  side  of  a hill  so  that  a 
natural  or  man-graded  “bench”  would 
be  present  at  the  level  of  the  furnace 
top.  Occasionally,  if  sharply  rising 
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ground  did  not  exist  at  the  furnace  site, 
an  earth  fill  would  have  to  be  made  at 
the  back  of  the  furnace  and  perhaps  a 
rustic  but  sturdy  bridge  built  to  cor- 
respond with  the  height  of  the  stack. 
Since  the  furnace  had  to  be  “charged” 
from  the  top,  this  arrangement  allowed 
convenient  hand-dumping  of  alternate 
layers  of  charcoal,  ore,  and  limestone 
into  the  yawning  furnace  stack  (also 
called  tunnel-head  or  throat). 

Primitive  Scene 

What  a primitive,  yet  resolute,  scene 
this  must  have  been.  For  workmen 
called  “fillers”  had  to  carry  the  iron- 
producing  raw  materials  in  baskets  or 
haul  them  in  a crude  hand-cart  or 
wheelbarrow  from  nearby  supply  heaps 
or  sheds.  The  arduous  task  called  for  a 
fast-stepping  pace  since  the  furnace  was 
everlastingly  hungry. 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  undertaking 
involved  in  placing  a charge  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturing of  one  ton  of  iron  required 
about  400  bushels  charcoal,  two  to  two 
and  one-half  tons  of  ore  (depending  on 
quality),  and  400  to  500  pounds  of 
limestone.  With  laborers  working  in 
two  12-hour  shifts,  most  early  furnaces 
could  be  charged  twice  in  24  hours. 
Weekly  production  of  pig  iron  in  an 
average  furnace  ranged  from  1 3 V2  to  30 
tons. 

Directly  in  front  of  each  furnace  was 
the  casting  house  or  shed,  where 
molten  metal  from  the  furnace  hearth 
ran  into  waiting  sand  molds.  The  hearth 
was  a round  reservoir,  but  was  limited 
to  a few  feet  in  diameter  because  only  a 
small  receptacle  could  keep  the  white- 
hot  metal  concentrated  and  thus  guard 
against  premature  solidification.  As 
the  ore  melted  within  the  furnace  it 
dropped  down  to  the  hearth  through  a 
special  aperture,  with  cinder  or  slag 
floating  on  top.  Such  impurities  were 
separated  from  the  iron  by  the 
limestone’s  fluxing  action,  and  had  to 
be  drawn  off  periodically  and  dumped 
on  slag  heaps. 

The  casting  bed  of  sand,  scorched 
and  blackened  by  repeated  applications 
of  intense  heat,  consisted  of  molds 
fashioned  by  forcing  wood  patterns  into 
damp  sand  and  then  carefully  and  skill- 
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fully  removing  them  so  as  to  leave  a 
flaw-free  mold,  much  as  you  might 
leave  a footprint  in  sand  just  moist 
enough  to  retain  clean-cut  impressions. 
In  producing  pig  iron  the  main  feed- 
line from  the  hearth  was  called  a sow, 
while  side-mold  cavities  were  called 
pigs — a term  still  in  use  today.  Before 
the  iron  became  cold  the  pigs  were 
separated  from  the  sow  and  broken  into 
smaller  pieces  to  make  them  more  con- 
venient to  handle  at  the  forges. 

Besides  pig  iron,  the  early  Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces  cast  hollow  and  flat  ware 
such  as  pots,  pans,  kettles,  stove  plates, 
firebacks  (placed  upright  in  the  back  of 
open  fireplaces),  Dutch  ovens,  bells, 
skillets,  weathervanes,  stoves,  etc.  The 
process  was  not  markedly  unlike  that  of 
casting  pig  iron.  Different  molds,  of 
course,  were  used.  The  ironworker 
who  made  such  ware  was  called  a pot- 
ter.’’ Quite  often  he  traveled  from 
furnace  to  furnace,  carrying  his  molds 
with  him,  and  casting  enough  items  at 
each  site  to  satisfy  local  demands. 
Sometimes  several  potters  worked 
together,  especially  later  when  wares 
were  being  exported. 

During  the  Revolutionary  period  the 
operators  of  most  furnaces  geared  their 
simple  facilities  to  the  making  of  can- 
non balls  (up  to  4 inches  in  diameter) 
and  grape  shot  for  both  the  army  and 
navy.  As  an  example  of  the  scope  of 
such  operations,  in  1783  the  owners  of 
the  Berkshire  Furnace  in  Berks  County 
billed  the  government  for  2894  pounds 
sterling  “for  shot  and  shell  furnished  in 
1780.”  Cannon  and  ammunition  were 
cast  at  or  near  furnace  sites  in  other 
counties  such  as  Chester,  Lebanon, 
Cumberland,  and  Fayette. 

Carlisle  Armory 

The  best  grades  of  iron  produced  by 
the  old  furnaces  went  into  further 
service  when,  according  to  Forges  and 
Furnaces  in  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, published  in  1914,  “ . . . Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  Continental 
Congress  established  and  maintained 
an  Armory  at  Carlisle  where  muskets, 
swords,  and  wrought  iron  cannon  of 
great  strength  were  made.  ...” 
Contracts  were  also  assigned  for 
muskets  and  other  weapons  in 


Philadelphia,  York,  Lancaster,  Bed- 
ford, and  other  places  where  the  iron- 
smelting furnaces  were  conveniently 
located.  Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufac- 
ture in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
Arthur  C.  Bining,  verifies  these  facts 
and  adds:  . .'  . A provincial  gunlock 

factory  was  set  up  . . . and  guns  were 
bored  and  cannon  cast  from  pig  iron  at 
Carlisle,  later  known  as  Wash- 
ingtonburg.  ...” 

Gunsmiths  Busy 

Worthy  of  note,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
gunsmiths  by  the  score  were  busy  in 
settlements  across  the  state — with 
special  mention  being  made  of  those 
in  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  Lancaster,  and 
Philadelphia.  Lancaster  grew  to  be  a 
central  hub  of  the  early  iron  industry. 
In  1786  there  were  17  furnaces  and 
forges  within  39  miles  of  the  town. 
Before  the  century  closed,  Lancaster 
also  had  “.  . . . 25  blacksmiths,  six 
wheelwrights,  seven  nail-makers,  and 
seven  gunsmiths.  ...” 

The  “blowing  in  or  starting  of  a 
furnace  was  difficult.  The  stack  was  first 
filled  with  charcoal  and  lighted  from 
the  top.  After  several  days,  when  the 
fire  had  burned  down,  the  furnace  was 
refilled  with  charcoal.  Fire  soon 
worked  its  way  back  to  the  tapering  top 
of  the  furnace.  The  blast  was  now  ap- 
plied and  ore  and  limestone  put  in  the 
open  throat  in  gradually  increased 
quantities.  After  a few  days  slag  and 
liquid  metal  would  issue  into  the  hearth 
area.  (At  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  a clay 
plug  held  back  the  molten  iron.  When 
the  furnace  manager — and  every 
furnace  had  one — said  the  time  was 
right,  this  all-important  retaining  plug 
had  to  be  broken  or  punched  out  with  a 
bar  to  release  the  fluid  metal  and  allow 
it  to  flow  into  the  receiving  molds.) 

Furnaces  were  often  called  by 
women’s  names,  and  the  “blowing  in” 
fires,  when  convenient,  were  ignited 
by  women.  Some  oldtimers  claimed 
there  was  a good  luck  superstition 
associated  with  this  practice.  At  any 
rate,  there  were  Pennsylvania  furnaces 
bearing  such  attractive  names  as  Isa- 
bella, Mabel,  Sophia,  Blanche,  Sarah, 
Esther,  Rebecca,  Eliza,  Myra,  Helen, 
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Lucinda,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann,  Han- 
nah, Hope,  Martha,  Jane,  Maria, 
Joanna,  and  Sally  Ann. 

Wildlife  also  provided  furnace 
names.  Bald  Eagle  Furnace  was  in  Blair 
County.  Other  counties’  furnaces  were 
called  Black  Fox,  Wildcat,  Elk,  Bruin, 
Beaver,  etc.  Still  other  interesting 
furnace  names  included  Wampum, 
Tippecanoe,  Quaking  Asp,  Hemlock, 
Maple,  Leatherwood,  Hickory, 
Hereford,  Gibraltar,  and  Breakneck. 

The  position  of  the  Keystone  State  as 
a pioneering  producer  of  iron  was 
indeed  an  enviable  one.  Vast  beds  of 
limestone  for  fluxing  were  abundant. 
Waterpower  to  provide  the  blast  for 
furnace  and  forge  was  waiting  to  be 
harnessed  on  the  many  dependable 
and  well-situated  streams  occurring 
statewide  in  a generous  range  of  ap- 
propriate sizes. 


VICTORY  FURNACE,  Venango  Co.,  built  in 
1843,  is  believed  to  have  been  in  operation 
for  only  seven  years.  The  casthouse  founda- 
tion and  wheel  pit  are  still  visible.  Water  from 
Victory  Run  supplied  power  for  the  blast.  A 
crude  but  sturdy  trunk  line  carried  water  to 
most  overshot  wheels.  This  furnace,  though 
interesting,  is  difficult  to  reach. 
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Liberal  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  also 
present  throughout  most  of  Penn’s 
Province,  sometimes  showing  up  as 
surface  outcropping,  but  also  in  veins 
and  beds,  and  even  in  bogs  and  ponds. 
The  four  basic  types  of  ore— red  he- 
matite, brown  hematite,  carbonate, 
and  magnetite — were  acceptable,  with 
the  latter  testing  out  at  74.4  per- 
cent recoverable  iron.  (Magnetite  ore 
was  found  in  Adams,  Berks,  Bucks, 
Lebanon,  Lancaster,  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Delaware,  Dauphin, 
Columbia,  Montgomery,  Chester,  and 
Northampton  counties.) 

Red  Hematite 

Red  hematite  ore  was  about  70 
percent  iron;  brown  hematite,  59.9 
percent.  The  carbonate  ores  yielded 
about  48  percent  iron.  Ore  veins  in 
Fayette  County  weren’t  quite  as  good, 
with  36  to  38  percent  metallic  iron 
content. 

The  number  of  ore  miners  needed  to 
keep  a furnace  going  was  not  large.  For 
the  most  part  the  seams  were  fairly 
shallow,  and  two  to  four  miners  could 
steadily  supply  all  the  ore  required  for 
the  average  furnace. 

The  supplying  of  early  blast  furnaces 
with  charcoal  was  another  matter.  Very 
often  more  than  a dozen  workers 
(woodchoppers  and  colliers)  were 
necessary  to  furnish  just  one  furnace 
with  sufficient  fuel.  Approximately  22 
cords  of  wood  were  required  to  make 
840  bushels  charcoal.  This  amount 
roughly  represented  the  24-hour  fuel 
need  for  a single  furnace.  A typical 
example  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
charcoal  consumed  by  a furnace  can  be 
gathered  from  old  records  of  the  War- 
wick Furnace  in  Chester  County.  Dur- 
ing the  period  it  was  in  blast  each  year 
(1759,  for  instance)  it  used  about  6000 
cords  of  wood — the  product  of  some 
240  acres  of  prime  forest  land! 

Since  all  furnaces  had  to  have  water 
to  power  the  blast  machinery,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  each  unit  to  be 
built  near  a stream.  In  the  early 
furnaces  the  blast  was  obtained  by 
means  of  cumbersome  double  bellows 
made  of  wood  and  leather,  and  were  al- 
ways operated  by  large  water  wheels. 
Most  of  the  wheels  were  overshots  with 
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a diameter  of  up  to  40  feet.  Huge  as 
they  were,  however,  very  little  water 
was  required  to  run  them — a tribute  to 
the  designing  skills  and  engineering  ca- 
pabilities of  pioneering  settlers.  (It  is 
perhaps  fitting  here  to  point  out  that, 
because  ore  was  too  heavy  to  profitably 
haul  by  wagon  for  any  distance,  it  was 
just  as  absolutely  necessary  to  locate 
each  furnace  as  near  as  possible  to  an 
iron  ore  seam  capable  of  yielding  the 
utmost  both  in  quality  and  quantity.) 

Improvements 

Various  improvements  were  made 
from  time  to  time  on  the  early  blast  ma- 
chinery, including  the  use  of  blowing 
tubs  or  blowing  cylinders.  These 
consisted  simply  of  one  tub  inside 
another,  in  pairs,  fitting  snugly,  and 
having  suitable  leather  gaskets.  With  a 
steady  flow  of  power  through  linkage 
with  the  water  wheel,  these  moved  up 
and  down  between  four  wooden  posts. 
As  the  inner  tub  (or  cask)  of  one 
cylinder  was  descending  and  drawing 
in  air,  the  inner  tub  of  the  opposite 
cylinder  was  ascending  and  compress- 
ing air.  The  air  was  forced  into  a leather 
bag  and  injected  into  the  furnace 
through  an  iron  pipe.  No  development 
was  so  significant,  however,  as  that 
which  took  place  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  harnessing  of 
steam  power  to  create  more  reliable 
and  greater  pressure  for  the  all- 
important  blast. 

Coal  and  coke — more  efficient 
fuels — also  were  now  emerging  to  take 
the  place  of  charcoal.  The  scene  at  the 
blackened  old  furnaces  was  undergoing 
inevitable  change;  a new  era  was  “set- 
tling in.”  Seasoned  furnace  workers 
looked  upon  the  unfamiliar  develop- 
ments with  mingled  feelings.  The  day 
of  the  active  charcoal-fired  blast  furnace 
was  unrelentingly  drawing  to  a close. 
Within  a generation,  some  of  the 
painstakingly  built  structures  would  be 
abandoned  to  begin  the  unhurried 
process  of  deterioration,  of  finally  be- 
coming landmark  threads  in  the 
tapestry  of  Pennsylvania’s  past — of  be- 
ing reduced  to  mute  but  enduring 
relics  in  every  way  qualified  to  receive 
that  exclusive  label:  “regional  Ameri- 
cana.” 


For  those  interested  in  observing 
details  of  just  how  the  old  furnaces 
operated,  Pennsylvania  has  the  good 
fortune  of  having  a complete  and  very 
well  preserved  original  furnace  complex 
which  is  presently  administered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission.  This  is  the  famous  Corn- 
wall Furnace  on  Furnace  Creek  in 
Cornwall,  Lebanon  County.  Every- 
thing is  intact — the  weighing  room,  the 
charging  platform,  the  casting  room; 
and  the  steam  engine,  giant  wheel, 
pistons,  and  air  tanks  which  supplied 
compressed  air  for  the  blast.  The 
original  water  wheel  which  supplied 
power  for  the  blast  was  removed  in 
1856-57  when  the  furnace  was  remo- 
deled and  enlarged  and  the  present 
steam  blast  system  installed. 

This  furnace  “ made  cannon,  shot, 
and  shell  and  stoves  for  the  Continental 
Army.’’  The  cannon  (42  were  produced 
here)  had  to  be  tested  by  firing  two 
shots  before  they  were  accepted  by  the 
Army  or  Navy. 

Near  the  furnace  sprawl  the  well- 
known  Cornwall  Ore  Banks  which  early 
became  a rich  source  of  iron  ore. 

Cornwall  Furnace  was  established  in 
1 742  by  Peter  Grubbs,  and  remained  in 
operation  for  a remarkably  lengthy 
period — until  1883.  The  ore  mines 
themselves  are  still  being  worked,  and 
are  owned  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

The  Cornwall  is  open  to  the  public  on 
a year-round  basis,  with  visiting  hours 
restricted  to  afternoons  on  Sunday. 
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COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  LOAFS  nonchalantly  in  a grassy  opening  at  the  Lebanon  County 
Beagle  Club.  Careful  food  and  cover  management  have  made  this  a showplace. 


Rabbit  Heaven 

By  Toni  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


AN  OCCASIONAL  nicker  from  the 
XX  judges’  horses  broke  the  tension 
slightly.  A pair  of  hounds  weaved 
through  tall  weeds,  visible  only  as  rip- 
ples among  the  brown  stalks. 

Suddenly,  a shouted  “Tally-ho!”  sent 
a wave  of  excitement  through  the 
gallery.  A rabbit  broke  cover  and  ran 
onto  the  mowed  strip.  Both  dogs  were 
in  plain  sight  now. 

The  rabbit  zigzagged,  then  dove  for 
the  opposite  weed  patch,  dogs  close  be- 
hind. They  soon  lost  his  trail  in  the 
tangle,  and  after  milling  about  for  a few 
moments  were  called  off  by  the 
handlers. 

I was  as  excited  as  everyone  else, 
though  I didn’t  really  know  what  to  look 
for.  That  hound  music!  Who  can  resist 
it? 

I was  there,  not  really  to  watch  the 
hounds,  but  to  look  at  the  grounds  they 
ran  on. 

Most  of  the  hundred  or  so  beagle 
clubs  in  Pennsylvania  work  hard  to 
keep  a high  rabbit  population  on  their 
areas  so  there’s  never  any  scarcity  for 
the  dogs  to  work  with.  At  one  time, 


stocking  of  rabbits  was  thought  to  be 
the  answer.  However,  research  quickly 
showed  that  survival  of  trapped  and 
transferred  rabbits,  regardless  of 
source,  was  poor.  Stocked  rabbits 
seldom  contribute  much  to  a popula- 
tion. 

Habitat  management  is  the  answer. 
Provide  plenty  of  food,  nesting,  loafing 
and  escape  cover — in  the  right  com- 
bination and  the  right  size  patches — 
and  you’re  going  to  have  bunnies.  It 
doesn’t  just  happen,  though.  It  takes 
careful  planning  and  continuing 
maintenance.  Many  clubs  have  detailed 
management  plans  drawn  up  along 
lines  recommended  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

The  Lebanon  County  Beagle  Club 
has  a very  successful  program;  Robert 
Slike  of  Hounds  and  Hunting  magazine 
described  their  grounds  in  the  July 
1976  issue  as  “the  best  example  of  food 
and  cover  you  will  find  in  the  whole 
USA.”  So  I went  out  to  see  how  they’ve 
done  it. 

Photographer  Joe  Osman  and  I ar- 
rived on  a clear,  cool  morning,  greeted 
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BEAGLES  IN  hot  pursuit  of  their 
furry  quarry  cross  mowed  strip 
which  gives  judges  and  gallery  a 
chance  to  observe  both  rabbits 
and  dogs.  A variety  of  heights  and 
types  of  vegetation  create  a patch- 
work  habitat  ideal  for  cottontails. 


by  belling  hounds.  We  collected  all  our 
camera  gear  and  stepped  inside  the 
large,  comfortable  clubhouse.  We  were 
looking  for  Norman  Wenger,  a 
longtime  club  member  who’d  been 
recommended  to  me  as  “the  guy  to  talk 
to.” 

Norm  arrived  shortly  from  the  fields, 
just  as  we  finished  coffee  graciously  of- 
fered by  members  of  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary,  who  were  already  hard  at 
work  on  the  noon  meal.  He  thought  we 
should  start  with  a tour  of  the  grounds, 
and  who  could  fault  that  idea  on  such  a 
gorgeous  day!  Off  we  went,  asking 
questions  as  we  walked. 

“The  club  got  ‘reorganized  back  in 
1951,”  Norm  recollected,  “but  a lot  of 
this  fancy  stuff  was  put  in  recently.  We 
got  a new  clubhouse  in  1971,  complete 
with  toilets  and  showers.”  He  pointed 
out  hookups  for  travel  trailers;  many 
members  come  prepared  to  stay 
overnight,  and  now  they  have  all  the 
comforts. 

If  I thought  the  members  had  it 
good,  though,  I soon  found  out  that  the 
quarry  had  it  even  better.  We  crossed 
the  driveway  and  found  ourselves  in 
rabbit  heaven. 

A basic  rule  in  rabbit  management  is 
to  increase  “edge,  the  border  between 
two  types  of  habitat,  such  as  conifers 
and  weed  fields.  The  hillside  before  us 
was  a crazy  patchwork  of  different  kinds 
and  heights  of  plants.  A long,  narrow 
strip  of  Mugho  pine  was  bordered  on 
one  side  by  multiflora  rose;  the  other 
side  was  in  grass  and  clover.  Several 


mowed  strips,  providing  succulent 
grass  and  giving  judges  and  gallery  a 
chance  to  see  dogs  and  rabbits,  cut 
through  every  half-acre  or  so.  Full- 
grown  trees  lined  the  road  and  formed 
forested  tongues  lapping  out  into 
shrubs  and  grasses.  Weed  fields,  with 
naturally  seeded  alfalfa  mixed  with  all 
sorts  of  other  great  rabbit  cover,  looked 
like  they  just  had  to  be  sheltering  some 
quivering  noses  and  long  ears  held  at 
stiff  attention. 

“That’s  Pfitzer  juniper  there.  ” Norm 

Eointed  with  his  walking  stick,  tilting 
is  head  a little  so  the  bill  of  his  cap 
shaded  the  lively,  crinkled  eyes.  “You 
trim  ’em  to  keep  ’em  bushy,  and  the 
bunnies  just  love  to  relax  under  ’em. 
You  have  to  make  sure  there’s  cover 
near  the  food  plot  and  that  the  plot’s 
not  too  wide;  those  ole’  cottontails  get 
nervous  unless  there’s  a hiding  place 
real  close.” 

We  talked  about  fertilizers;  to  keep 
the  nutritional  value  of  food  high,  and 
to  keep  cover  lush,  the  club  s grounds- 
keepers use  10-10-10  fertilizer  and 
lime.  No  pesticides,  though. 

I was  curious  about  how  they  could 
afford  all  this.  I knew  the  labor  was 
volunteered,  but  fertilizer,  seed  and 
seedlings  all  cost  money.  Well,  not  all 
of  it;  most  of  the  shrubs  had  been 
donated  by  the  Game  Commission.* 


* Seedlings  grown  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Howard  Nursery  are  distributed  to  Farm  Game 
Cooperators,  Safety  Zone  Cooperaters, 
sportsmen’s  clubs  (including  beaglers),  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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The  money  for  other  things  came  from 
several  sources:  profits  from  carefully 
planned  timber  cuttings  on  the  club 
grounds,  Ladies’  Auxiliary  activities 
(“We  just  couldn’t  get  along  without 
them!”  Norman  declares),  field  trial 
fees,  membership  dues,  and  some 
rentals  of  the  grounds  to  groups  like  the 
Basset  Hound  Association.  Members 
must  earn  30  credits  a year,  either  by 
working,  by  donating  materials,  or  by 
entering  at  least  10  trials.  So  it  really 
takes  an  active  membership  to  make 
things  go. 

We  rambled  on  until  we  stood  at  the 
crest  of  a hill.  Below  us  we  saw  a trailer 
park  which  had  sprung  up  several  years 
ago  right  on  the  edge  of  the  club 
grounds.  It  exemplified  the  kinds  of 
problems  faced  by  wildlife  areas  in 
many  places.  People  are  attracted  by 
wildlife  and  green  growing  things,  so 
they  move  in,  and  soon  there  may  be 
problems  of  pollution — water,  air,  and 
noise.  When  children  and  pets  are 
allowed  to  roam,  they  often  come  into 
conflict  with  the  wildlife,  especially 
during  breeding  seasons.  When  there 
are  people  nearby  and  property  that’s 
not  guarded  constantly,  vandalism 
sometimes  occurs.  All  these  are  diffi- 
culties faced  by  beagle  clubs,  Norman 
explained,  but  they’re  certainly  not 
unique  to  that  group. 


NORMAN  WENGER  points  to  bottom  of  oil 
drum  which  has  been  cut  and  bent  to 
provide  access  to  supplemental  winter  food, 
poured  in  through  stovepipe.  Below,  the 
love  of  the  hounds  is  evident  on  Harry  Abel’s 
face  as  he  gazes  at  his  frequent  trophy-win- 
ner, Millcreek  Black  Jack. 


“But  let’s  go  on  and  see  the  rest  of 
the  place,  Norman  urged.  As  we 
strolled  along,  he  pointed  out  the  stag- 
horn sumac,  which,  like  Topsy,  “just 
growed” — and  seemed  to  please  the 
rabbits  just  fine — and  the  old  apple 
trees  whose  fruits  were  enjoyed  as 
much  by  visiting  deer  as  by  the 
fluffytails.  The  late-morning  sun 
heigntened  the  rich  aroma  of  fallen  ap- 
ples, reminding  me  of  one  of  my  less- 
favorite  childhood  chores:  picking  up 
all  the  squishy  ones  under  the  trees  in 
our  backyard. 

We  crossed  the  driveway  again;  in 
this  corner  of  the  fields,  trees  shaded 
the  dew  on  grass  and  clover,  making 
visible  an  orb-weaver’s  web  tucked 
away  among  the  stems.  The  trill  of  a 
bird  reminded  Norm  of  another  benefit 
of  the  diversity  of  vegetation.  “We  have 
quite  a few  bird  species  here,”  he 
pointed  out  proudly.  “People  from  local 
bird  clubs  come  out  here  because  we 
have  such  a variety.  We  re  happy  to 
have  the  birders,  as  long  as  they  don’t 
interfere  with  our  activities — and  we 
like  to  know  when  they’re  coming,  so 
we  know  they  aren’t  trespassers.  I 
thought  I’d  like  to  be  out  here  myself 
with  binoculars  for  “dawn  song  some 
morning  soon. 

Back  at  the  building  complex,  we 
took  a look  at  the  indoor  kennels  in  the 
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remodeled  barn,  which  can  house  over 
400  dogs,  then  wandered  over  to  the 
outdoor  kennels  which  accommodate 
another  hundred  hounds. 

As  we  walked  down  to  the  fields 
where  the  trials  were  in  progress,  I 
wondered  aloud  about  the  planning  for 
all  this.  Norman  explained  that  many 
years  ago  the  Game  Commission  had 
drawn  up  cover  maps  and  detailed 
management  recommendations  for 
several  beagle  clubs  with  grounds  of 
their  own.  Executive  Director  Glenn  % 
Bowers,  then  a wildlife  biologist, 
worked  closely  with  the  Lebanon 
County  club  and  others,  looking  over 
the  areas,  deciding  what  potential  they 
had,  making  specific  suggestions  about 
what  to  plant  where,  how  to  maintain 
it,  on  what  schedule  to  rotate  plantings, 
where  and  how  to  fertilize,  and  so  on. 
He  arranged  for  seedlings  and  visited 
the  club  later  to  see  how  they  were 
growing. 

And  the  rabbits  loved  it!  Letters 
written  to  Bowers  in  1956,  after 
management  had  begun,  said,  “It  is 
simply  unbelievable  how  many  rabbits 
you  can  produce  by  having  the  proper 
food  and  cover,”  and  “At  present,  after 
a mere  two  years  of  following  your 
program,  Lebanon  County  has  more 


rabbits  distributed  more  uniformly 
over  the  entire  area  than  any  club 
east  of  the  Rockies.  From  a pre- 
management “liberal  estimate”  of  one 
rabbit  per  two  acres,  they  were  up  to 
four  per  acre  when  these  letters  were 
penned.  Not  a mere  passing  high, 
either — populations  are  still  making  the 
club  a showplace  for  successful  manage- 
ment of  food  and  cover. 

Place  for  Predators 

Somewhat  hesitantly,  I asked  about 
predators.  “You  can’t  have  everything,” 
Norm  replied.  “If  all  those  rabbits 
would  live,  we’d  be  run  over!”  His 
sentiment  was  echoed  by  members  of 
the  grounds  committee  with  whom  I 
talked  after  a delicious  lunch  in  the 
clubhouse.  Charles  Barb,  chairman  for 
“the  past  10  or  15  years,”  told  me  about 
their  crop  rotation  program  and  the 
oats  they  harvest  and  trade  later  for  oats 
needed  for  supplemental  winter  feed- 
ing (they  don’t  have  a place  to  store 
their  own  grains).  He  told  me  how  they 
plow  under  the  clover  every  so  often 
and  then  plant  grains  in  the  revitalized 
soils;  he  described  the  equipment 
they’ve  managed  to  buy:  two  tractors,  a 
brush  hog,  and  other  equipment.  My 
chat  with  him  and  Les  Cammauf,  also 
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VOLUNTEER  STAGHORN  sumac  “just  grew 
up”  in  this  field  and  provides  good  cover  for 
rabbits.  Wenger  explains  that  it  must  be  cut 
back  occasionally  to  keep  it  low  and  bushy. 
Only  part  of  the  grounds  are  deliberately 
planted;  much  vegetation  is  wild  and  only 
needs  to  be  controlled. 

on  the  grounds  and  game  committee, 
left  me  amazed  at  the  effort  they 
expend,  all  for  the  love  of  the  hounds, 
to  insure  the  best  food  and  cover  for 
plenty  of  rabbits. 

I enjoyed  watching  the  trials,  even 
though,  not  being  a beagler  myself,  I 
didn’t  really  know  what  was  going  on 
most  of  the  time.  But  the  bystanders 
were  happy  to  answer  my  questions. 
And  they  had  some  interesting — and 
amusing — comments  to  add.  George 
Reisinger,  who  was  waiting  to  run 
Cedar  Run  Buck  in  a later  brace, 
chuckled  about  the  canny  bunnies  liv- 
ing there.  “Rabbits  here  are  smart. 
When  you  run  a young  pup,  you  can 
see  the  rabbit  run  down  the  path,  then 
stop  and  wait  . . . They  know,  I 
think!”  It  wouldn’t  surprise  me;  none  of 
the  rabbits  I saw  looked  panicky.  They 
just  seemed  to  be  going  along  with  the 
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Got  some  land  you  want  to  manage 
for  an  abundance  of  cottontails? 
There’s  plenty  of  help  available  if  you 
don’t  know  exactly  how  to  go  about  it. 

Reprints  or  copies  of  several  articles 
giving  specific  information  on  rabbit 
food  and  cover  management  are 
available  from  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education  or  the  Division  of 
Game  Management,  PGC,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg  17120.  Hounds  and 
Hunting  magazine,  Box  372,  Bradford 
PA  16701,  has  frequent  “how-to”  arti- 
cles; for  example,  the  April  1976  issue 
carried  the  story,  “Rabbit  Manage- 
ment— Cover”  by  Richard  Wahl. 

Contact  the  Commission’s  Game 
Management  Division  for  help  in  pre- 
paring a detailed  management  plan  for 
your  area. 

With  almost  29  million  acres  in 
Pennsylvania,  only  a little  over  a million 
of  which  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Game  Commission,  it’s  obvious  that 
for  an  effective  statewide  wildlife 
program,  individual  landowners  and 
other  agencies  must  manage  their 
lands,  too.  As  Game  Management 
Chief  Dale  Sheffer  points  out,  “More 
than  90  percent  of  small  game  is  found 
and  produced  on  private  lands.” 
Though  the  Game  Commission  is 
eager  to  help,  landowners  who  care 
about  the  future  of  wildlife  must  make  a 
commitment  and  be  willing  to  put  some 
effort  behind  their  sentiments. 


game.  There  was  plenty  of  cover,  so 
they  didn  t bother  holing  up.  Training 
sessions  now  and  then  and  a couple  of 
field  trials  a month  might  seem  a small 
price  to  pay  for  such  generous  room 
and  board. 

At  Lebanon  County  Beagle  Club,  as 
at  many  club  grounds  around  the  state, 
rabbits  abound,  hounds  yelp  happily, 
beaglers  enjoy  the  excitement  and 
camaraderie,  and  other  wildlife  thrives. 
Rabbits  may  spill  over  onto  adjacent 
areas,  increasing  the  supply  for 
hunters.  All  because  of  careful  planning 
and  hard  work.  There  are  setbacks,  as 
in  any  natural  system,  but  food  and 
cover  management  for  rabbits  by 
Pennsylvania’s  beagle  clubs  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  a resounding  success. 
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Damage  Control  At  No  Cost  to  Pond  Owners  . . . 

Muskrat  Trapping 

By  Ken  James 


THE  GENTLEMAN  coming  up  the 
walk  wasn’t  “beating  a path  to  my 
doorstep”  . . . everybody  came  in  that 
way.  Neither  was  he  coming  to  see  me 
because  I had  built  that  better 
mousetrap;  but,  his  visit  did  concern 
traps. 

It  was  generally  rumored  around 
town  that  I was  pretty  aggressive  (they 
used  various  expletives,  too,  but  that’ll 
do  for  here)  with  a string  of  traps,  and 
he  felt  he  could  use  my  services.  “Have 
traps,  will  set,’  to  paraphrase  a TV 
serial  of  another  day,  would  pretty  well 
sum  up  what  the  arrangement  was 
about  to  become. 

Seems  he  had  a pond  or  two  . . . 
no,  I guess  there  were  three  . . . but 
counting  that  last  dam  on  the  creek  it 
would  be  four  . . . well,  it  was  just  the 
cutest  arrangement  of  ponds  I’ve  yet  to 
see  and  they  appeared  to  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  adorn  the  grounds  of  an 
already  magnificent  country  estate. 

Obviously  great  care  had  gone  into 
the  planning  and  placement  of  the 
ponds,  and  lest  that  previous  reference 
tend  to  label  them  things  of  vanity,  let 
me  say  that  without  them  his  pic- 
turesque grove  would  have  been  little 
different  from  a cow  pasture  less  than  a 
mile  away. 

The  ponds  drew  their  water  from 
both  a spring  on  the  premises  and  a 
small  brook  which  flowed  through  his 
property.  Two  of  the  ponds  were  fed  by 
a spring  on  the  premises  and  were  con- 
nected by  an  elaborate  masonry 
spillway.  The  lower  pond  in  turn  emp- 
tied into  the  brook  above  two  restric- 
tions which  formed  another  pair  of 
dams  on  the  stream  itself.  If  the  layout 
has  you  confused  now,  then  perhaps  I d 
better  not  mention  that  there  were  also 
other  interconnecting  “canals  ’ between 
pond  and  pond,  and  pond  and  stream  — 
some  made  by  tunneling  muskrats, 
others  by  spring  water  which  bypassed 
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the  first  pond,  choosing  to  feed  directly 
into  the  stream  downstream  from  the 
whole  group  of  ponds. 

My  visitor  was  bemoaning  the 
damage  his  uninvited  muskrat  colony 
was  doing.  He  declared  it  wasn’t  even 
safe  to  walk  around  the  ponds  anymore. 
Muskrats  had  tunneled  just  below  the 
sod  and  one  unknowing  step,  he  feared, 
and  someone  in  his  family  or  one  of  his 
guests  was  going  to  come  up  with  a 
broken  leg.  Personal  bodily  damage  he 
could  prevent  simply  by  avoiding  the 
area,  but  he  hadn’t  built  the  ponds  for 
that  purpose.  Furthermore,  if  some- 
thing weren’t  done — and  soon- — he  was 
firmly  convinced  he’d  have  no  ponds. 

Recommended  for  Job 

It  was  still  two  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  trapping  season,  a fact  of 
which  he  was  aware.  But  he  was  seek- 
ing me  out — it  almost  seemed  like  en- 
tering into  a contract — to  engage  me  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  “wiping  out”  the 
colony.  He  was  not  a man  of  violence  or 
he  would  have  taken  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  until  our  local  game  protec- 
tor took  it  back  out  of  them.  As  I looked 
back  at  it,  he  undoubtedly  consulted 
the  latter  about  it  and  the  DGP,  know- 
ing my  passion  for  trapping,  probably 
recommended  me  for  the  job.  He  had 
done  so  on  other  occasions. 

I d heard  about  these  ponds,  I passed 
the  property  daily;  but  one  look  at  this 
magnificent  stone,  shrub-shrouded 
country  home  with  its  grove  and  well- 
manicured  lawns  and  I figured  it  was 
out  of  my  league.  What  with  him  being 
a college  professor  and  me  your  average 
everyday  smelly  trapper,  I just  figured 
I d best  keep  to  the  boondocks  where  I 
belonged.  Trappers  carry  along  a good 
many  accoutrements  not  generally 
found  in,  say,  a mechanic’s  toolbox:  fox 
urine  (aged,  and  usually  in  a jar  whose 
lid  never  did  quite  make  a perfect  seal). 
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some  coon  bait  (sometimes  it  was 
month-old  fish;  other  times,  two- 
month-old  woodchuck),  and  certainly 
not  least  important,  some  oil  of  lily — 
supposedly  a muskrat  attractor.  It  was 
overpoweringly  sweet  smelling.  Spill 
one  drop  in  the  car  and  it  took  some 
explaining  to  convince  your  wife  you’d 
been  trapping.  At  any  rate,  sporting 
the  aforementioned  assortment  of 
fragrances  in  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,  and  perhaps  still  reeking  a bit 
from  your  last  skunk  encounter,  a trap- 
per was  not  always  nice  to  be  near. 

Not  Uppity 

Now  my  friend  wasn’t  a bit  uppity 
about  his  being  who  he  was,  though  he 
did  stand  back  a piece  when  we  talked. 
I often  wondered  if  I were  shouting 
above  the  wind  and  maybe  I was  too 
loud,  but  now  as  I look  back  at  it  I don’t 
think  that  was  it! 

Then,  too,  like  every  trapper  slither- 
ing around  in  muskrat  habitat,  I sat 
down  occasionally — sometimes  with  no 
intention  of  doing  so  and  with  little 
choice  about  whereon  I satteth!  I would 
have  never  chosen  an  ooze  of  mud  nor 
icy  brook  water.  Either  way,  by  sight  or 
smell,  you  could  spot  a trapper  from  a 
distance,  or,  if  in  a crowd,  you  knew 
when  one  was  near. 

My  visitor  was  convinced  there  had 
to  be  hundreds  of  rats  doing  all  that 
damage  to  his  ponds  and  lawns.  And,  I 
suppose  mostly  because  that  was 
exactly  what  I wanted  to  believe,  too,  I 
conceded  that  there  sure  was  a bundle 
of  them.  My  selfish  concern  that  I 
might  have  to  share  this  bonanza  with 
another  trapper  was  put  to  rest  before  I 
could  express  my  feelings.  He  advised 
me  that  he  wanted  but  one  trapper  on 
his  grounds;  that  way  he  would  always 
know  who  was  wandering  about  before 
daylight  or  after  dark  (during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  season  I checked  the 
traps  twice  a day — it  proved  worth- 
while in  such  a heavy  concentration). 
He  had  given  another  trapper  a chance 
the  previous  year  and  apparently 
considered  his  efforts  halfhearted.  Now 
it  was  my  turn. 

We  set  a few  ground  rules  before  the 
season  began.  If  you  ever  encounter 


such  a suituation  as  mine,  do  likewise. 
It’s  actually  a matter  of  observing  his 
ground  rules.  You’re  his  guest.  Sure, 
you  were  called  in,  but,  you  want  to  be 
called  in  again.  My  host-to-be  merely 
requested  that  I not  drive  down  into 
the  hollow  when  the  ground  was  soft, 
after  a rain.  His  concern  for  the  erosion 
which  would  be  inevitable  from  car 
tracks  was  well  founded.  I obeyed.  Our 
relationship  continued  for  many  years. 

A second  pond  owner  contacted  me 
with  almost  a carbon  copy  of  the 
former’s  problems.  One  exception:  he 
had  five  ponds,  one  larger  than  the 
other  eight  that  were  to  be  worked. 
Needless  to  say,  I was  busy  for  a few 
years  with  those  two  pond  owners’ 
problems  alone — and  I still  had  a 
regular  trapline  scheduled!  It  had  to  be 
shortened,  both  because  of  the  number 
of  traps  these  nine  ponds  kept  in 
service  and  the  time  “helping”  these 
two  property  owners  consumed. 

I remember  sort  of  “laughing  all  the 
way  to  the  fur  dealer’s”  about  how  I was 
helping  these  folks  out — but  I was.  It 
was  selfish  of  me  to  think  only  of  what 
the  furs  would  bring,  how  much  fun  I 
was  having  trapping  in  prime  territory 
with  no  competition.  The  pond  owners, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  much  more 
objective.  I was  helping  them  out.  And, 
they  were  happy  with  my  success,  for 


AN  OCCASIONAL  MINK  adds  to  the  muskrat 
trapper’s  bag.  Not  only  is  its  fur  valuable,  but 
trapping  it  removes  a predator  which  preys 
on  muskrats  as  well  as  on  other  birds  and 
mammals. 
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my  sake  as  well  as  theirs.  They  were 
pleased/or  my  sake  when  an  occasional 
mink  would  add  to  my  take. 

I had  almost  two  weeks  to  prospect 
my  two  assignments  but  it  didn’t  take 
long  to  determine  where  basic  sets 
should  be  made.  The  meandering 
streams  on  both  properties  heightened 
my  anticipation  because  any  sort  of 
stream  and  pond  combination  like  that 
spells  mink\ 

Over  the  years  I’ve  watched  trappers 
work  the  broad  Susquehanna  River  and 
some  of  our  larger  lakes  by  boat.  At 
times  I’ve  given  serious  thought  to  join- 
ing them,  but  I doubt  seriously  that  I’d 
either  feel  the  thrill  or  have  the  success 
on  them  that  small  meandering 
meadow  streams  can  bring. 

After  making  a mental  note  on  the 
sets  to  be  made  in  and  about  the  ponds 
come  opening  day,  I walked  a good 
distance  downstream.  Wading  the 
shallow  stream  in  hip  boots,  I spotted 
the  tracks  of  a mink,  which  I followed 
for  some  distance.  One?  If  only  one 
mink  from  this  newly  acquired  trapping 
ground  could  be  added  to  my  season’s 
total,  how  great  that  would  be!  The  first 
set  of  ponds  produced  three  mink  that 
first  year;  the  other  property,  two. 
These  were  in  addition  to  those  I 
picked  up  elsewhere. 

Although  the  owner  faced  almost 
certain  loss  of  his  ponds  from  rats,  he 
wanted  no  crippling.  Drowning  sets, 
which  I always  used  if  practicable,  were 
now  a must. 

But,  like  so  many  other  places  I’ve 
trapped,  other  excellent  sets  often  can 
be  made  where  drowning  sets  are  im- 
possible. Good  examples  are  the  little 
canyons  eroded  into  high,  steep  stream 
banks.  Muskrats  swim  the  deeper 
water  to  these  openings,  then  waddle 
to  some  upstream  pond  or  feeding 
ground  through  water  seldom  more 
than  an  inch  deep.  I already  owned  a 
number  of  Stop  Loss-type  traps,  some 
of  which  had  failed  at  one  time  or 
another,  so  I purchased  three  dozen 
new  ones.  Each  was  tested  time  and 
again.  It  was  surprising  how  many 
needed  ever  so  slignt  an  adjustment  to 
perform  perfectly,  but,  slight  though  it 
was,  it  was  needed. 


For  underwater  sets  I could  use  most 
anything  but  chose  the  small  Coni- 
bears.  Quite  by  accident  I found  a great 
way  to  secure  them  in  place.  The  round 
“hole”  formed  by  the  coil  of  those 
spring  arms  naturally  suggested  a 
round  stake  be  used.  Fine.  But  finding 
one  of  the  right  diameter  (with  no  snags 
or  knots  to  interfere)  was  another  mat- 
ter. Long  after  a new  road  had  been 
completed  near  my  home,  many  of  the 
old  rough-sawed  1x2  stakes  which  origi- 
nally marked  the  right-of-way  lay 
alongside  the  road  with  other  debris 
associated  with  the  job.  It  struck  me 
that  they  would  make  good  stakes,  but 
Conibear  stakes  were  not  what  I had  in 
mind.  It  developed,  however,  that  if  I 
culled  them  rather  carefully  and  chose 
only  those  of  a given  size,  they  could  be 
inserted  into  that  round  hole.  Their 
square-edged  configuration  only 
helped  to  make  the  trap  more  secure 
when  the  trap  spring  was  compressed. 

Trip  at  Entrance 

This  rigid  positioning  of  the  trap  on 
the  stake  permitted  placement  even  in 
runways  through  weedy  areas  with 
absolute  assurance  that  they  wouldn’t 
be  bumped  aside.  Using  those 
shoulder-length  trapper’s  rubber 
gloves,  one  could  shove  such  a trap  into 
the  bank,  positioning  the  trip  directly 
at  an  underwater  tunnel  entrance.  The 
public  relations  value  of  an  underwater 
tunnel  entrance  set  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. You  can  assure  a pond  owner 
that  your  “approach”  sets  will  take  the 
same  villains  (perhaps  more  of  them), 
but  nothing  looks  so  comforting  to  a 
man  in  fear  of  losing  his  ponds  than  a 
body-gripping  set  underwater! 

I did  have  one  problem,  though.  A 
good  many  ponds  are  built  on  a hillside; 
whether  the  hillside  is  gently  or  steeply 
sloped,  the  pond’s  downhill  bank  is  go- 
ing to  be  higher.  How  much  higher  de- 
pends upon  the  pitch  of  the  hill.  Thus  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  a muskrat  tunnel 
in  fairly  deep  water,  much  deeper  than 
even  a trapper’s  glove  will  allow  you  to 
probe. 

Discussing  this  frustration  of  mine 
one  day  in  a barbershop  (where  as 
much  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
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takes  place  as  outdoors!),  I was  little 
less  than  amazed  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
barber’s  solution— he,  too,  was  an  avid 
trapper.  He’d  trapped  similar  ponds 
before  I did,  encountered  and  solved 
the  same  problem.  But  now  he  was 
sharing  it  with  me.  Trappers  are  like 
that. 

“They’re  no  problem,”  he  volun- 
teered, with  what  I thought  was  too 
much  nonchalance  to  be  serious,  “take 
a long  pole,  drive  a finishing  nail  part 
way  into  it  near  one  end  to  make  a 
simple  hook,  then  attach  a long  wire  to 
the  chain.  Put  the  chain  ring  over  your 
hook,  lower  the  Conibear  right  over  the 
hole,  and  set  it  carefully  in  place.  You 
might  trigger  it  if  you’re  not  careful, 
but  keep  at  it  until  you  can  lay  it  across 
the  hole  without  springing  the  trap. 
Then,  give  your  pole  a half  turn,  the 
chain  falls  free,  the  trap  s in  place.  ” 

“Won’t  he  . . . ?” 

“Nope!  Whether  a ’rat’s  coming  out 
or  going  in  you’ll  get  him. 

Mathematical  Explanation? 

It  worked.  I suppose  some  compli- 
cated mathematical  equation  could 
show  us  that  the  almost  negligible  force 
required  to  trigger  the  trap  wouldn’t 
dislodge  it  from  its  location  before 
capturing  the  prey.  Few  ponds  have 
sides  too  nearly  vertical  to  use  this 
simple  laying  of  a Conibear  over  a tun- 
nel entrance. 

Outside  of  deep  water  I favor  a three- 
foot  length  of  rather  soft  wire  added  to 
the  chain’s  length.  A drag — brush,  log, 
or  small  rock — is  attached  to  this.  The 
added  length  gives  the  animal  some 
freedom  of  movement  in  many  direc- 
tions. Even  a rat  in  a Stop  Loss  trap  is 
less  inclined  to  twist  or  chew  if  he  can 
move  about  from  side  to  side.  This  ap- 
parent illusion  of  some  measure  of 
freedom  keeps  him  occupied  until  you 
arrive — which  should  be  early! 

As  for  my  two  friends  and  their 
ponds,  we  enjoyed  a good  relationship 
for  many  years.  But  as  I knew — and 


they  were  to  learn — nature  has  a way  of 
perpetuating  her  scheme  of  things. 
Under  conditions  as  existed,  “wiping 
out”  a colony  was  impossible.  Nor 
should  a trapper  want  to.  The  Susque- 
hanna River  was  less  than  20  miles 
away  . . . new  recruits  would  always 
be  on  their  way.  But  my  hobby  afforded 
my  two  friends  some  measure  of 
assurance  that  their  ponds  would 
remain  intact  because  my  trapping  con- 
trolled the  muskrat  population.  As  the 
winter  progressed,  freeze-up  brought 
my  trapping  to  a halt.  By  spring 
another  colony  would  begin  the  cycle 
all  over  again. 

It’s  been  nearly  a decade  since  I left 
that  area.  A year  or  more  ago  I met  a 
man  I had  known  when  I lived  back 
there.  Now  retired,  he  informed  me 
how  he  was  now  trapping  the  same 
ponds  I had  worked  10  years  ago.  We 
discussed  sets.  He,  too,  had  read  the 
tracks  and  learned  what  I had.  We 
could  have  swapped  places.  He  would 
not  have  had  to  tell  me  where  the  traps 
were  ...  I would  have  known  ...  I 
could  have  taken  over. 

He  lives  within  walking  distance; 
running  the  line  was  no  burden  on  him 
in  his  later  years.  And  so  the  control 
continues.  One  of  my  old  friends  has 
ponds  with  a problem;  another,  traps 
and  an  answer.  In  the  process,  he’s  a 
man  enjoying  his  retirement  years  to 
the  fullest. 

From  granddads  to  schoolboys,  trap- 
ping, an  outdoor  activity  which  was 
responsible  in  no  small  measure  for 
early  frontiersmen  pushing  a little 
farther  into  the  wilderness  for  the  next 
set,  the  next  pelt,  is  still  a matter  of 
man  matching  his  skills  with  an  unseen 
quarry.  He  must  first  learn  the  animal’s 
habits  and  read  his  paths  before  he  can 
become  a proficient  trapper.  A trapper 
can  provide  an  income-providing  com- 
modity: fur;  and,  provide  a service: 
damage  control.  It’s  an  enjoyable  and 
rewarding  pursuit  for  everyone  in- 
volved. 
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As  Long  As  There  Are  Debbie  Murphys 

By  Bernie  Fuller 


THERE  IS  A massive  movement 
afoot  to  deny  the  American  citizen 
his  heritage.  Denial  of  the  right  to 
possess  arms  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  is  the  target  of  this  move- 
ment. The  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  that 
these  anti-gun  people  are  being 
reasonably  successful  in  many  of  their 
efforts.  Their  primary  target  method  is 
to  whittle  away  at  the  fringes  of  gun 
ownership  until  the  only  issue  remain- 
ing to  be  attacked  is  the  possession  of 
any  type  of  firearm. 

The  issues  are  pretty  straightforward 
and  follow  a predetermined  course: 
register  and  control  the  sale  and 
possession  of  the  so-called  Saturday- 
night  specials;  limit  the  sale  and 
possession  of  all  handguns;  and,  then, 
move  forward  to  the  long  guns  and 
hunting  arms. 

The  question  certainly  isn’t  one  that 
has  been  hidden  under  a basket,  for 
recent  political  campaigns  have 
brought  it  out  in  the  open  and  placed  it 
before  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

Exactly  how  successful  this  move- 
ment will  be  will,  in  the  main,  depend 
on  the  desires  of  future  generations  to 
maintain  their  heritage.  Will  they  care 
enough  about  it  to  fight  for  it? 

In  an  attempt  to  get  a feel  for  the 
pulse  of  the  younger  generation,  I jour- 
neyed to  Edinboro  State  College  to  in- 
terview members  of  their  rifle  team. 
My  concern  was  whether  or  not  the  la- 
beling of  shooting  and  guns  as  dirty 
words  by  some  segments  of  society  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  popularity 
of  the  shooting  sports  among  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Steve  Lucas,  who  coaches  shoot- 
ing sports  at  ESC,  indicated  that  he  was 
having  no  problem  fielding  a topnotch 
intercollegiate  squad,  and  no  trouble 
finding  good  shooters  from  among  the 
Pennsylvania  high  school  rifle  teams. 
Guns  and  hunting  have  long  been 
popular  in  Pennsylvania,  home  of  the 


THE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR— and  a champ.  Deb- 
bie Murphy  of  Edinboro  State  College’s  rifle 
team  exemplifies  the  kind  of  American  who 
will  continue  our  firearms  tradition. 

finest  rifles  in  our  country’s  early  his- 
tory, and  enthusiasm  for  shooting 
sports  is  high  among  the  younger 
generation.  Much  of  the  attitude  found 
amongst  these  budding  shooters  is 
rooted  in  an  American  heritage:  the 
passing  of  the  traditions  that  are  the 
foundations  of  the  sports  from  father  to 
son  and  daughter. 

If  anyone  has  convinced  you  that  gals 
are  the  weaker  sex,  don’t  you  believe  it 
about  Pennsylvania  women!  A look  at 
the  team  roster  of  the  Edinboro  rifle 
squad  will  show  a predominance  of 
women,  and  they  all  shoot  well  up  in 
the  standings.  For  instance,  Debbie 
Murphy.  She  is  a senior  who  has  been 
shooting  competitively  for  only  five 
years,  having  started  at  high  school  in 
Bradford.  But,  more  than  that,  she  is  an 
honest-to-gosh  champion:  No.  2 High 
Girl  in  the  Indoor  Nationals  in  the 
1972-73  season;  High  Girl  in  the  Out- 
door Nationals  in  1972;  2nd  in  Kneeling 
Position  in  the  Outdoor  Nationals  in 
1972.  Her  current  average  in  team 
shooting  at  Edinboro  State  is  a 
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DEBBIE  DISPLAYS  a few  of  her  trophies.  An 
elementary  education  major,  she  was  High 
Girl  in  the  1972  Outdoor  Nationals. 


respectable  520/600  in  three-position 
intercollegiate  competition. 

The  true  mark  of  a champion  is  the 
ability  to  excel  in  a chosen  field  and 


successfully  combine  that  with  nor- 
malcy in  everyday  life.  If  you  were  to 
talk  to  Debbie  between  classes,  you 
would  find  that  she  is  majoring  in  ele- 
mentary education;  is  participating  in 
the  student  teacher  program;  likes 
camping  in  summer  and  ice  skating  in 
winter;  plays  paddle  ball  and  jogs  to 
keep  in  shape  olf  the  range;  spent  last 
summer  as  an  NRA  Rifle  Instructor  at  a 
YMCA  summer  camp  to  earn  money 
for  her  senior  year;  and  wants  to  either 
teach  in  an  elementary  school  when  she 
graduates  in  the  spring  or  get  involved 
in  pre-school  day  care  center  projects. 
She’s  the  girl  next  door  . . . the  girl  in 
front  of  you  in  English  class  . . . the 
typical  example  of  today’s  newly- 
feathered  educators  . . . and  she’s  a 
champion  worthy  of  the  title  in  every 
respect. 

Are  we  in  danger  of  losing  our  heri- 
tage of  the  right  to  bear  arms?  Perhaps, 
but  I doubt  that  we  ll  see  it  in  the  im- 
mediate future  as  long  as  there  are 
Debbie  Murphys  from  towns  like  Brad- 
ford, Pa.  They  are  carrying  the  banner 
into  the  future  with  a fervor  our 
forefathers  would  applaud,  and  they  are 
willing  to  accept  the  charge  of  protect- 
ing their  heritage. 
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Helping 

ALL 

Our  Wildlife 


By  Mike  Cameron 


WHITE-FOOTED  MOUSE  reaches  daintily  for 
a wild  cherry.  Many  Game  Commission  land 
management  practices  benefit  small  mam- 
mals. 


HAT’S  in  a name? 

A lot.  Take  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  for  instance.  A hur- 
ried look  at  this  organization’s  name 
might  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission propagates  and  protects  only 
game  birds  and  mammals — which  isn’t 
so.  Nor  do  State  Game  Lands  benefit 
only  hunted  species.  Actually,  you 
could  substitute  the  word  “wildlife’  for 
“game”  in  both  instances  and  be  a lot 
closer  to  the  true  meaning  and  function 
of  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
publicly  owned  lands  which  the  Com- 
mission manages. 

Probably  the  single  most  important 
cog  in  the  PGC  s wildlife  management 
program  is  the  network  of  State  Game 
Lands  (SGL’s).  These  tracts  of  land 
were  bought  by  the  Game  Commission 
with  money  that  comes  primarily  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  licenses.  As  of  June 
30,  1975,  there  were  1,149,022  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  in  65  our  of  67  Penn- 
sylvania counties.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1975-76,  as  part  of  its  ongoing 
land  acquisition  program,  the  Game 
Commission  bought  an  additional  6887 
acres  for  an  SGL  total  of  1,155,889 
acres. 

All  species  of  wildlife  need  suitable 
habitat  (food,  water,  and  escape  and 
breeding  cover)  to  survive.  State  Game 
Lands  are  managed  to  provide  a wide 
variety  of  these  habitats,  which  in  turn 


provide  for  the  needs  of  a wide  variety 
of  game  and  non-game  wildlife.  Sta- 
tioned throughout  Pennsylvania  are 
land  managers,  specially-trained  game 
protectors,  usually  with  rural  or  farm 
backgrounds,  and  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  workers.  Together,  they  eval- 
uate wildlife  habitat  on  SGLs  and, 
if  necessary,  take  steps  to  improve  it. 
Land  managers  stress  diversity  in 
habitat — differing  types  of  shrubs, 
trees,  and  other  vegetation,  different 
age  stands  within  the  same  area, 
abundant  food  and  protective  cover 
for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  As  a result, 
the  diversity  of  wildlife  found  on 
Commission-owned  land  is  probably 
greater  than  that  found  on  any  other 
type  of  land — farms,  woods,  abandoned 
fields,  whatever. 

A hike  on  Game  Lands  reveals  just 
how  well  wildlife  responds  to  this 
habitat  diversity.  Should  you  take  such 
a hike — be  it  in  Bucks,  Erie,  Wayne,  or 
Washington  County — you  may  see  a 
brightly  colored  Blackburnian  warbler 
in  a stand  of  autumn  olive,  or  hear  the 
trilling  song  of  a hermit  thrush  coming 
from  the  understory.  You  may  see  a 
hawk  soaring  across  a blue  sky,  search- 
ing for  mice  in  the  same  field  that 
produced  several  pheasant  broods  last 
spring.  Or  you  may  chance  upon  a box 
turtle  picking  its  way  through  the  grass. 

And  there  are  other  wildlife  scenes 
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CAVITY-NESTERS  such  as  this  flicker  with 
his  hungry  young  benefit  from  Commission 
policy  of  not  cutting  den  trees. 


you’ll  undoubtedly  miss — scenes  that 
occur  day  in  and  day  out,  when  there’s 
no  human  eye  or  ear  to  alert,  no  human 
sensibility  to  intrude  upon.  Scenes  that 
reveal  the  interactions  of  the  broad 
community  that  makes  up  wildlife. 

A hunter  moves  through  the  forest, 
his  orange  jacket  vanishing  and  reap- 
pearing as  he  passes  behind  black  tree 
trunks.  He  is  on  his  way  to  a squirrel 
stand  at  the  base  of  a massive  hickory. 
He  is  late,  and  he  walks  quickly 
through  the  light  that  is  slowly  turning 
a paler  shade  of  gray.  From  its  perch  on 
a stout  pine  branch,  a long-eared  owl 
notes  the  man’s  movement. 

After  the  noise  of  the  hunter’s 
passage,  a long  silence  follows.  Then 
there  is  a scrabbling  of  claws  on  bark. 
The  owl  swivels  its  head  toward  the 
sound.  A flying  squirrel:  it,  too,  is  late ; 
it  hurries  from  tree  to  tree  in  a down- 
ward course  toward  a leaf -lined  cavity 
in  a gnarled  oak,  where  it  intends  to 
spend  the  day. 

The  owl  launches  silently,  beak 
agape.  It  marks  the  course  of  the  gray, 
agile  form  and  aims  a bit  ahead.  Its 
wings  make  no  noise,  and  the  slow 
swoop  ends  when  the  owl  picks  the 
squirrel  off  the  bark,  drags  it  to  the 
ground,  and  kills  it  with  an  efficient 
snap  of  the  beak.  The  owl  mantles  the 


squirrel,  its  coldly  fierce  eyes  checking 
its  new  surroundings.  The  night  hunter 
shifts  its  talons  to  better  grip  the  kill.  It 
takes  off,  flying  slowly  through  the 
dawn  woods. 

In  the  long  run,  possession  of  land  by 
the  Game  Commission  will  safeguard 
the  continued  existence  of  flying  squir- 
rels, owls,  and  many  other  species  of 
wildlife.  Realizing  this — and  noting  the 
continual  drain  on  habitat  caused  by 
home,  dam,  factory,  highway,  and 
other  types  of  construction — the  PGC 
has  attempted  to  expand  its  manage- 
ment program  to  lands  other  than  its 
own. 

At  present,  the  Commission  leases 
over  15,000  acres  of  land  around  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  reservoirs.  The 
leases  provide  for  PGC  management, 
including  sharecropping  when  condi- 
tions are  suitable.  Various  shorebirds 
take  advantage  of  the  improvements, 
and  waterfowl,  particularly  geese, 
benefit  from  grazing  areas  created  near 
some  reservoirs.  Non-game  wildlife 
also  prospers  on  farmland,  especially 
land  that  is  under  the  Commission’s 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Project.  To- 
day, over  1,900,000  acres  on  almost 
17,000  farms  provide  food  and  cover  for 
song  and  insectivorous  birds,  raptors, 
rodents,  and  many  other  wildlife 
species. 

The  Commission  gives  landowners 
cooperating  in  the  Farm-Game  Project 
various  types  of  habitat-improving 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  including 
bittersweet,  autumn  olive,  multiflora 
rose,  willow,  black  locust,  silky  dog- 
wood, white  spruce,  Austrian  pine, 
Scotch  pine,  and  honeysuckle;  all  of 
these  plantings  increase  food  and  cover 
for  songbirds,  and  the  first  three 
produce  good  amounts  of  food.  Also, 
Food  and  Cover  Corps  members  cut 
and  prune  existing  vegetation  to  help 
wildlife. 

In  a corner  of  a field,  a patch  of 
honeysuckle  grows  thick.  A catbird 
perches  in  the  shelter  of  the  dense  stems 
and  flits  down  to  a deeply  cupped  nest 
where  four  young  wait.  The  young 
birds  strain,  mouths  open,  peeping. 
The  female  catbird  plops  a locust  into 
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the  nearest  mouth  and  in  an  instant  is 
gone,  out  of  the  thicket  and  winging 
over  a hayfield  to  some  oats  where  the 
locusts  are  feeding. 

A baler  lumbers  through  the  hay- 
field.  The  farmer  s wife  is  driving,  ma- 
neuvering the  machine  down  a wind- 
row. The  baler  pushes  sweet-smelling 
green  bales  back  to  where  the  farmer 
can  hook  them,  boost  them  onto  the  top 
of  his  thigh,  and  swing  them  onto  the 
wagon  drawn  behind.  The  sun  is  high, 
and  it  is  oppressively  hot.  The  farmer's 
glance  catches  the  slate-gray  bird  as  it 
lands  at  the  edge  of  the  oats.  He  wipes 
his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand 
and  turns  back  to  hook  the  next  bale 
coming  down  the  chute. 

Wildlife  is  abundant  in  wooded  areas 
as  well  as  open  farmland,  and  the  Game 
Commission  manages  its  timbered  land 
to  favor  the  wide  variety  of  birds  and 
mammals  found  there.  When  a tract  is 
lumbered,  den  trees  are  identified, 
marked,  and  spared,  insuring  shelter 
and  escape  cover  for  species  such  as  the 
screech  owl,  pileated  woodpecker,  red- 
headed woodpecker,  flying  squirrel, 
chipmunk,  the  cavity-nesting  song- 
birds, and  others.  Mast  trees  are  often 
spared;  this  provides  hickory  nuts,  but- 
ternuts, acorns,  etc.,  for  species  that 
use  these  foods.  Similarly,  food-pro- 
ducing shrubs  or  small  trees  like 
Juneberry,  fire  cherry,  dogwood,  and 
black  gum  are  not  cut  down. 

Patches  of  virgin  timber — a few  of 
the  big  trees  still  are  left  on  State  Game 
Lands,  principally  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania— receive  special  consideration, 
for  these  trees  are  unique  vegetative 
wildlife  forms.  Such  patches  are 
designated  “no  management”  areas  and 
are  left  uncut,  often  with  a surrounding 
buffer  zone.  (Incidentally,  all  plants  are 
protected  by  law  on  State  Game  Lands, 
and  they  may  not  be  picked.) 

Other  Game  Commission  forestry 
practices  help  wildlife.  In  the 
northcentral  region,  the  planting  of 
crops  and  special  browse  cutting  opera- 
tions provide  food  for  the  small  but  fa- 
mous elk  herd  there.  Propagation  areas 
can  be  set  up  around  environmental 
niches  where  members  of  scarce  or 
endangered  species — the  bog  turtle  or 
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the  bald  eagle  for  instance — are  found. 

The  “edge”  effect  caused  by  cutting 
along  Game  Lands  roads  and  trails 
increases  cover  and  food  for  many 
species.  To  observe  this  increased 
productivity  firsthand,  take  a hike  along 
one  of  these  roads.  Blackberry,  sumac, 
elderberry,  and  the  viburnums,  all 
good  wildlife  foods,  are  stimulated  by 
the  increased  light  they  received  fol- 
lowing the  pruning  of  shade-producing 
vegetation.  Along  these  woodland 
edges,  sprout  growth  is  also  ac- 
celerated, giving  rise  to  more  protec- 
tive cover. 

Clearcuts  result  in  rap'd  brushy 
growth,  which  supports  large  numbers 
of  rodents  and  other  small  mammals. 
Commission  foresters  may  make  such 
cuts  in  remote  wooded  areas  where 
bobcat  sign  has  been  found,  thus  insur- 
ing adequate  food  for  these  protected 
(non-hunted)  game  animals. 

The  setting  sun  gives  the  snow  a pink 
cast.  A bobcat  moves  slowly,  searching 
the  scrubby  laurel  for  movement.  He 
stops  and  sniffs,  nose  twitching.  His 
eyes  never  stop  searching.  On  he  goes, 
down  a log,  into  the  snow,  and  onto  a 
large  rock. 

The  woods  are  still.  The  beech,  birch, 
and  black  cherry  trees  march  unbroken 
up  the  mountain,  and  the  cat,  in  his 
travels,  has  learned  that  the  trees 
stretch  into  the  next  valley,  and  the 
next.  Now,  though,  he  is  in  a clearcut 
through  which  a small  stream  flows. 

VICTIM  OF  HABITAT  loss,  uncommon  river 
otter  (a  non-hunted  furbearer)  needs  water 
and  natural  areas  away  from  human  popula- 
tion centers. 
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PEREGR5NE  FALCON  swoops  from  a rocky 
perch.  These  beautiful  raptors  are  protected, 
and  the  Game  Commission  is  cooperating  in 
their  reint roduction  to  the  state. 

The  cat  tenses.  His  ears  have  picked 
up  a noise  coming  from  under  the  snow. 
He  silently  draws  his  hind  legs  under 
him  and  crouches  motionless,  save  for 
the  twitching  of  his  stubby  tail.  Seconds 
pass,  and  he  pinpoints  the  sound.  He 
springs,  back  legs  uncoiling  and 
launching  him  accurately  from  the 
rock.  The  snow  flies,  and  he  comes  up 
with  a vole  in  his  mouth.  Flakes  dot  the 
ends  of  his  whiskers.  He  eats  slowly  and 
then  starts  hunting  again. 

Another  management  practice  that 
benefits  non-game  wildlife  is  nest  box 
building.  Game  Commission  Land 
Management  personnel  build  nest 
boxes  for  the  kestrel,  the  purple 
martin — which  consumes  huge 
amounts  of  insects — and  the  bluebird,  a 
species  whose  numbers  are  waning  due 
to  competition  for  nesting  sites  (usually 
cavities  in  old  trees,  limbs,  etc.)  from 
starlings.  In  many  areas,  bluebird  num- 
bers have  increased  dramatically  when 
manmade  nesting  devices  designed 
specifically  for  this  species  were 
erected. 

The  Game  Commission  sponsors  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  conservation 
programs  that  often  focus  on  habitat 
improvement  for  non-game  wildlife, 
such  as  song,  insectivorous,  and  shore 


birds.  These  programs  provide  valuable 
experience  for  FFA  members  and  help 
wildlife  at  the  same  time. 

The  Commission’s  interest  in  wildlife 
doesn’t  end  with  land  management, 
either,  for  the  Game  Law  is  designed  to 
protect  most  of  the  non-hunted  species 
as  well  as  game  animals.  Persons  caught 
killing  songbirds,  for  example,  are  sub- 
ject to  fines.  Game  protectors  regularly 
handle  complaints  and  requests  involv- 
ing non-game  birds  and  mammals — 
everything  from  chasing  flying  squirrels 
out  of  attics  to  removing  owls  from  back 
porches  and  skunks  from  basements. 

So  the  Commission’s  wildlife 
management  program  is  as  diverse  as 
the  multitude  of  species  it  is  designed 
to  help  and  protect.  It  has  to  be,  in  this 
age  of  increasing  wildlife-environment 
conflicts.  And  although  diverse,  the 
program  recognizes  several  important 
facts  and  is  designed  to  channel  efforts 
in  these  directions. 

First,  the  Game  Commission  realizes 
that  land  is  the  most  valuable  com- 
modity in  the  fight  to  serve  and  protect 
wildlife.  Without  adequate  land,  there 
cannot  be  suitable  habitat,  so  the  Com- 
mission works  continually  to  acquire 
new  Game  Lands,  expand  present 
SGL’s,  lease  other  lands,  and  extend 
sound  wildlife  management  practices  to 
private  holdings.  Second,  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  minimize  many  man- 
wildlife  conflicts.  And  third,  an  active 
information  and  education  program 
makes  the  public  more  aware  of  what 
they  can  do  to  help  wildlife,  both  game 
and  non-game. 

In  the  end,  sportsmen  will  play  a 
major  role  in  these  efforts,  especially  in 
informing  the  public  about  what  the 
Game  Commission  does  for  wildlife 
with  the  money  from  hunting  license 
sales.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  buttonhole 
someone  at  a party  and  tell  him  just 
how  much  the  Commission  is  doing  to 
benefit  those  songbirds  he  watches  on 
the  farm  down  the  road.  Or  to  purchase 
and  manage  those  Game  Lands  he  likes 
to  drive  through  or  hike  over,  where  he 
saw  that  red-tailed  hawk  last  weekend. 
And  lastly,  don’t  forget  to  explain  just 
what  is  in  a name — a name  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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Jim’s  Blackberry  Buck 

By  Stephen  D.  Bahorik 


FAINT  STARS  perforated  the  pre- 
dawn blackness  as  I pointed  the 
pickup  in  the  direction  of 
Thompsontown.  We  were  heading  for 
the  farm  of  Nevin  Bardell  Jr.,  my  wife’s 
uncle.  My  partner  and  I,  like  athletes 
in  a pregame  locker  room,  did  not 
disturb  the  silence  of  each  other’s 
thoughts.  Buck  season  would  open  in 
less  than  three  hours,  and  although  I 
had  known  Jim  intimately  for  years, 
this  was  our  first  deer  hunt  together.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  first  year  he  even  had 
purchased  a hunting  license.  Jim  was 
12  years  old,  and  I was  experiencing 
the  strange  exhilarating  blend  of  satis- 
faction and  apprehension  known  only  to 
fathers  of  young  hunters. 

My  confidence  in  the  boy  stemmed 
from  his  performance  during  the  recent 
small  game  season.  Learning  his 
lessons  well,  he  repaid  my  patience 
many  times  over  with  memorable 
hunts.  To  be  sure,  he  made  a few  mis- 
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takes  and  missed  his  share  of  game,  but 
I recalled  the  two  big  grays  he  toppled 
from  a tall  hemlock  on  Herringbone 
Ridge  with  a single  well-placed  shot 
from  his  scattergun.  And  then  there 
was  the  big  cockbird  he  dumped  in  the 
swamp  below  our  house  after  of  Dad 
accomplished  nothing  more  than  keep- 
ing Winchester  in  the  ammunition 
business.  But  buck  hunting  . . . this 
was  a little  different. 

We  soon  arrived  at  our  destination 
and  parked  near  the  barn.  We  chatted 
with  our  host  as  he  slipped  milkers 
from  the  last  holsteins.  The  chores 
were  completed  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual  this  particular  morning,  and 
Nevin  vowed  he  would  continue  the 
same  practice  daily  until  a sleek  Juniata 
County  buck  hung  in  the  tractor  shed. 
Never  one  to  complain  about  crop 
damage,  he  often  recalled  the  scarcity 
of  deer  prior  to  the  time  that 
sound  wildlife  management  rebuilt  the 
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Pennsylvania  herd.  Jim  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  then  at  me;  it  was  time  to 
climb  the  ridge. 

As  our  footsteps  left  the  truck  be- 
hind, I knew  the  boy  must  be  wonder- 
ing about  the  burden  he  was  carrying. 
His  unbuttoned  coat,  distended  with 
shells,  lunch,  thermos,  rope,  and  a 
burlap  bag  to  sit  on,  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  Remington  Model  788 
222  slung  to  his  shoulder.  Although  I 
was  carrying  the  same  basic  gear,  I 
seriously  questioned  how  well  the  boy 
would  hold  up;  nevertheless,  with 
flashlights  probing  the  darkness,  we  ar- 
rived at  our  stand,  an  ancient  white  oak 
high  in  the  hollow,  forty-five  minutes 
later. 

Almost  immediately  the  grueling 
hike  became  past  history  as  we  care- 
fully put  down  our  rifles  and  laid  the 
food  aside.  Donning  scarfs  and  button- 
ing our  coats,  we  took  turns  shining  a 
flashlight  through  the  rifle  bores  to 
check  for  obstructions  inad- 
vertently incurred  as  we  traveled  in  the 
dark.  Finally  we  loaded  our  rifles, 
checked  the  safeties,  and  sat  down  on 
our  burlaps  to  wait  for  the  sun  to  red- 
den the  eastern  sky. 


Back  to  back  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
big  oak,  Jim  planned  to  watch  the  trails 
from  below.  I elected  to  cover  the  top 
slopes  with  my  Model  70  270 

Winchester.  I knew,  as  I sipped  the 
scalding  coffee  with  caution,  there  was 
absolutely  no  other  place  in  the  world  I 
wanted  to  be  at  this  moment  except 
here. 

Silent  Sunrise 

Our  surroundings  slowly  came  into 
view  as  blackness  grudgingly  gave  way 
to  dawn.  Through  the  cold  air  and 
across  the  valley,  we  could  still  see 
specks  of  light  on  the  distant  Tuscarora 
Mountain  as  tardy  hunters  picked  their 
way  upward.  Somewhere  close,  a squir- 
rel hopping  on  leaves  dry  as  popcorn 
proved  we  should  have  little  trouble 
hearing  approaching  deer;  thus,  in 
silence  we  continued  our  vigil  as  the 
sun  finally  prevailed. 

First  one,  then  another  shot  echoed 
in  the  distance,  and  soon  the  irregular 
tempo  of  discharging  firearms  was 
taken  for  granted.  Despite  intense 
searching,  though,  our  stand  continued 
to  draw  a blank.  Nearby,  a pileated 
woodpecker  rattled  a hollow  snag, 
black-capped  chickadees  flitted 
through  leafless  branches,  and  gray 
squirrels  went  out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
dry  leaves  by  traveling  fallen  logs. 

Then,  just  as  I was  prescribing 
another  cup  of  coffee  for  myself  to  ward 
off  the  chill,  an  unmistakeable  sound 
met  my  ears  as  Jim’s  safety  clicked  into 
the  fire  position!  Easing  my  head  ever 
so  slowly  to  the  left,  my  peripheral  vi- 
sion registered  the  barrel  of  the  222  in  a 
horizontal  position;  turning  a few 
inches  more,  I saw  a buck  cautiously 
working  his  way  up  the  hollow — a scant 
40  yards  away!  This  just  couldn’t  be 
real;  here  was  a 12-year-old  boy  in  the 
first  hour  of  his  first  deer  hunt,  and  he 
had  an  8-point  buck  in  his  crosshairs! 
Some  men  hunt  a lifetime  without 
experiencing  such  an  opportunity. 

Afraid  to  move,  I made  no  attempt  to 
lift  the  270  from  my  lap. 

Why  didn’t  Jim  shoot?  All  he  had  to 
do  was  center  the  crosshairs  and  pull 
the  trigger.  Come  on,  boy — do  some- 
thing! The  buck  continued  walking,  and 
the  muzzle  of  the  Remington  followed. 
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Adrenaline  is  an  amazing  substance 
indeed.  I have  been  told  that  it 
increases  blood  pressure,  makes  the 
heart  beat  faster,  dilates  the  pupils,  and 
if  one  ever  gets  the  worst  end  of  a 
scrap,  it  even  helps  the  blood  clot 
faster.  Well,  right  now  it  was  making 
my  mind  go  at  blastoff  speed  as  I 
mentally  replayed  the  tapes  of  Jim’s 
training.  Did  he  really  understand  that 
a 222  was  light  for  deer,  that  a bullet 
had  to  be  placed  precisely?  Not  want- 
ing him  to  get  gunshy  at  the  tender  age 
of  12,  it  was  my  decision  that  this 
varmint  rifle  presently  hung  from  the 
6x  Weaver  scope  now  magnifying  the 
buck.  I hoped  it  was  enough. 

Tense  Moments 

The  deer  suddenly  stopped  taut,  and 
with  the  exception  of  head  and  neck,  its 
body  was  obscured  by  brush.  The 
animal,  peering  intently  up  the  hollow, 
trained  its  ears,  lifted  its  muzzle,  and 
carefully  tested  the  breeze  in  a classic 
exhibition  of  the  nervous  syndrome 
inherited  by  all  of  its  breed.  Did  the 
boy  remember  that  the  222  was  one  of 
the  worst  brush-bucking  cartridges 
ever  conceived?  Did  he  have  enough 
practice  from  the  shooting  bench?  And 
most  of  all,  was  he  aware  that  this 
particular  deer  was  receiving  an  espe- 
cially strong  signal  from  its  sixth  sense 
that  all  was  not  right? 

Kerr-bam!  I instinctively  flipped  the 
safety  on  the  270  as  I swung  fully 
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around,  but  before  the  butt  hit  my 
shoulder  the  buck  toppled  as  if 
poleaxed.  Jim’s  bolt  worked  rapidly 
while  the  gun’s  barrel  remained  hori- 
zontal. Kerr-bam!  His  second  shot  was 
fired  within  moments  of  the  first. 

Flipping  back  my  safety  and  cir- 
cling the  tree  in  one  bound,  I was  sure 
the  boy  heard  my  voice  and  felt  my 
hug,  but  his  gaze  never  left  his  trophy. 
Moments  later  we  saw  that  his  first  shot 
had  shattered  the  8-point’s  neck 
vertebrae  and  the  second  had  hit  only 
inches  from  it.  Death  had  been  instan- 
taneous. 

Now,  three  years  later,  Jim  handles 
his  new  Remington  Model  700  30-06 
with  the  same  proficiency  he  showed 
with  the  varmint  rifle  that  day  high  on 
the  ridge;  nevertheless,  his  matter  of 
fact  answer  to  the  question  I asked  as 
we  tagged  and  field-dressed  that  first 
buck  will  forever  remain  in  my 
memory.  “What  took  you  so  dad- 
blamed  long,  Jim?” 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  was  picking  up  a lot 
of  blackberries  in  my  scope.” 


CONSERVATION  CREED 

/ will  pledge  myself,  as  a responsible  human,  to  assume  my 
share  of  man  s stewardship  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth. 
1 will  use  my  share  with  gratitude  but  without  greed  or  waste.  I 
will  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  abide  by  the  law.  I will  sup- 
port the  sound  management  of  the  resources  we  have  despoiled 
and  the  preservation  of  significant  resources  for  posterity . I will 
never  forget  that  life  and  beauty,  wealth  and  progress  depend 
on  how  wisely  man  uses  these  gifts-the  soil,  the  water,  the  air, 
the  minerals,  the  plant  life  and  the  wildlife.  This  is  my  pledge. 


MARCH,  1977 
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Now  that  you’ve  identified  all  the  pat-_ 
terns,  here  are  the  answers  for  checking: 
A.  Fungus  growing  on  tree  trunk;  B.  Leaf 
“skeleton”*;  C.  Cattail  leaves  against  the 
sky;  D.  Ice-glazed  snow  on  cornfield;  E:~" 
Porcupine  quills^F.  Gray  birch  bark 
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PATTERNS  . . . . repeated  elements  in  a meaningful 
array  . . . Some  are  easily  recognized,  like  the  soft  pat- 
tern of  light  and  shade  on  the  forest  duff,  the  sharp  etch- 
ing of  black  twigs  against  a rosy  gold  evening  sky,  the 
tick-tock  of  tiny  mouse  footprints  in  the  snow.  Sometimes 
the  patterns  are  part  of  a larger  whole  and  are  lost  in  their 
surroundings:  the  dark-light-dark  banding  of  a pipistrelle 
bat’s  fur,  the  regular  ribs  of  a beech  leaf,  the  network  of 
lines  on  your  dog’s  leathery  black  nose,  the  cream-black- 
brown  coloring  of  a pheasant’s  feather  tipped  with 
purple/bronze.  There  are  patterns  of  color,  of  texture,  of 
form.  Do  you  watch  for  them?  Do  you  recognize  those 
pictured?  Share  them  with  a child — play  a game. 


Are  They  Listening? 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— In  a recent 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS,  DGP  Jenkins 
from  Cambria  County  made  the 
observation  of  the  “safety-conscious 
hunter  choosing  to  hunt  with  other 
safety-conscious  hunters.”  The  op- 
posite also  seems  to  be  true,  at  least  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  state.  No 
less  than  five  family  groups  were  ar- 
rested for  having  loaded  guns  in  their 
vehicles  during  the  past  hunting 
season.  Two  of  these  groups  involved 
three  people,  each  with  a loaded  rifle. 
Wouldn’t  a Certificate  of  Attainment  be 
better  than  a field  receipt  to  show  that 
you’ve  learned  your  hunter  safety 
lesson? — DGP  Ron  Askey,  Meyers- 
dale. 


Cold  and  Deep 

ELK  COUNTY— The  daily  accu- 
mulation of  snow  reached  above  the 
knees  of  most  hunters  and  made  the 
extended  season  difficult.  I watched 
two  young  hunters  taking  turns  carry- 
ing their  small  beagle  while  hunting  on 
Haney  Hill. — DGP  Harold  Harsh- 
barger.  Kersey. 


Honest! 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Why  do  I walk  with  a limp?  Well, 
would  you  believe  that  a road-killed 
deer  fell  10  feet  out  of  a white  pine  tree 
and  hit  me  in  the  right  leg  and  knocked 
me  to  the  ground?  No?  Well,  I find 
it  hard  to  believe,  too. — DGP  Tim 
Flanigan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Hunter?  Fisherman?  Whatever? 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— While 
checking  hunters  on  December  18, 
Deputies  Richard  Endy  and  Arthur 
Roeder  stopped  a man  who  appeared  to 
be  hunting  deer.  He  had  no  antlerless 
license  but  immediately  said  he  was  not 
deer  hunting.  He  claimed  he  was  only 
out  there  to  shoot  at  unprotected  birds. 
The  deputies  checked  his  regular 
license  and  his  shotgun  and  shells,  then 
radioed  me  to  meet  them,  as  they  had  a 
violation.  I met  them  in  short  order  and 
the  deputies  showed  me  the  shells.  The 
hunter  had  taken  three  shells,  emptied 
the  fine  shot  out  and  filled  them  with 
just  about  everything  from  his  fishing 
tackle  box — various  sizes  of  split  shot, 
some  small  teardrop-shaped  sinkers, 
and  other  various-size  pieces  of  mud- 
covered  lead.  He  then  crimped  the 
ends  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  fin- 
gers. So,  because  we  could  not  prove 
he  was  hunting  deer,  we  arrested  this 
hunter-fisherman  for  hunting  non- 
migratory  birds  during  the  deer  season. 
He  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  his  fine. 
One  would  think  a 40-year-old  man 
would  think  more  of  his  gun  than  to 
shoot  this  load — or  more  important,  his 
life  if  his  gun  blew  up.  It’s  the  old  say- 
ing, “No  matter  how  long  you  do  law 
enforcement  work,  every  year  you  11 
come  up  with  something  new.  — DGP 
William  Shaver,  Harleysville. 
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Best  of  Intentions 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— This  Field 
Note  is  by  request,  for  George  the 
mailman  from  Philadelphia.  George 
called  one  evening  saying  that  he  had 
seen  two  steel  bear  traps  with  teeth,  set 
on  Armenia  Mountain.  I met  him  at 
9:30  the  next  morning  to  see  the  traps. 
When  I got  out  of  my  vehicle,  I was 
warned  about  not  stepping  in  them,  as 
George  and  his  hunting  companions 
had  retrieved  and  laid  the  traps  beside 
the  road.  The  traps  turned  out  to  be 
part  of  a broken  crock,  a bottom  out  of 
an  old  bucket  and  some  other  old  junk. 
I salute  George  for  turning  in  what  he 
felt  was  a flagrant  violation  of  the  Game 
Law,  but  I’m  sure  this  doesn’t  help 
with  the  ribbing  he’s  been  getting  from 
his  buddies. — DGP  Bill  Bower,  Troy. 


Close 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY — Every  morn- 
ing as  the  birds  come  to  a small  feeder 
outside  the  window  of  our  home,  I try 
to  identify  them  to  my  young  daughter. 
A number  of  black-capped  chickadees 
are  always  there  and  I felt  pretty  con- 
fident that  she  knew  them  by  names. 
So  like  all  proud  fathers  I waited  till  we 
had  company  and  as  a chickadee  landed 
I asked  my  daughter  what  it  was.  She 
quickly  replied, “A  blue-backed 
chickadee,  Dad.  ” Oh  well,  not  bad  for  a 
two-year-old. — DGP  Dan  Marks, 
Johnstown. 


Thanks  Again 

PERRY  COUNTY — On  the  opening 
day  of  our  most  recent  muzzleloading 
season,  the  CB  ers  again  came  to  our 
aid.  While  we  were  attempting  to  slow 
down  traffic  on  Routes  11  and  15  north 
of  New  Buffalo  to  prevent  deer-vehicle 
collisions,  the  CB’ers  asked  the 
truckers  and  other  people  with  CB 
radios  to  pass  the  word  to  slow  down 
because  of  the  deer  coming  off  Clemson 
Island.  The  cooperation  was  terrific  and 
we  do  not  know  of  any  deer  being  hit 
by  a vehicle. — DGP  Leroy  Everett, 
Newport. 
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Still  the  Spring  Season 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— The 
turkey  hunters  of  the  area  had  a hard 
time  finding  birds,  as  the  food  supply 
was  so  abundant  the  birds  didn’t  have 
to  move  far  to  feed.  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  Frank  Decker  of  Olanta 
spent  much  of  the  season  searching  for 
turkeys  and  finally  shot  a nice  gobbler 
near  Parker  Dam  on  the  last  day.  The 
bird  fell  to  the  ground  with  a thud.  As 
Frank  walked  over  to  retrieve  his  bird, 
he  noticed  a nice-size  turkey  flying  off 
over  the  treetops  and  thought  what  a 
pretty  sight  it  made — until  he  realized 
that  was  his  bird  taking  off  for  parts  un- 
known!— DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 


New  Ursid? 

SNYDER  COUNTY— Barry  Ritter  of 
Shamokin  Dam  related  this  story  about 
his  young  son’s  first  experience  at  trap- 
ping. Barry  took  his  11-year-old  son 
along  on  his  trapline  this  year  to  gain 
some  firsthand  experience.  Barry  was 
setting  traps  along  the  river  for  mus- 
krat, and  was  using  a small  boat  to  carry 
supplies.  After  awhile  he  saw  a good  ac- 
tive muskrat  hole  and  said  to  nis  son, 
“Hand  me  one  of  those  Conibear 
traps.’  That’s  not  unusual  if  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  trapping,  but  Barry  almost 
fell  overboard  when  his  son  came  back 
with,  “Dad,  how  do  you  know  when  a 
conibear  is  going  to  come  out  of  that 
ol  hole?  — DGP  Dave  Myers, 
Selinsgrove. 
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Better  Late  Than  Never 

A flock  of  63  Canada  geese  was  spot- 
ted at  3:45  p.m.  on  December  31,  be- 
latedly heading  south  but  accurately 
predicting  a cold  north  wind. — LMA 
John  Booth,  Trucksville. 


Justice 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— An  Ohio 
trucker  told  me  the  following  story  as  I 
ate  lunch  at  a restaurant  along  Rt.  80: 
“During  the  second  week  of  your  deer 
season,  I noticed  two  dogs — a very 
large  black  mongrel  and  a small 
beagle — running  along  the  berm  near 
White  Haven.  Just  as  I sped  by,  the 
black  dog  darted  into  the  left  wheel  of 
the  truck.  It  made  me  kinda  sick,” 
stated  the  trucker.  “I  brought  my  rig  to  a 
stop  and  rushed  back  to  see  if  I could 
help  the  critter,  but  it  was  dead.  I 
mlled  the  dog  off  the  road  for  the 
lighway  department  to  pick  up.  As  I 
leaded  back  to  my  rig,  I heard  screech- 
ing brakes  and  squealing  tires.  Stopped 
along  the  road  near  the  dog  was  a red 
pickup  truck  and  camper  with  Jersey 
plates.  Two  men  jumped  out,  grabbed 
the  big  black  dog,  heaved  it  into  the 
truck  and  sped  off.  I bet  they  thought 
they’d  found  themselves  a bear.”  (Dur- 
ing the  year,  many  bear  and  deer  are 
taken  from  the  highway,  which  is 
illegal).  I’d  have  given  anything  to  see 
the  looks  on  the  faces  of  those  men 
when  they  started  to  skin  their 
trophy! — DGP  Ed  Sherlinski,  Mifflin- 
ville. 


Slight  Error 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Just  before 
deer  season  I received  a phone  call  that 
went  something  like  this.  “Hello,  is  this 
the  game  warden?”  “Yes  it  is.”  “Hey, 
could  you  tell  me  if  the  camp  meat  law 
is  still  in  effect?”  “Camp  meat  law?” 
“Yeah,  you  know,  to  shoot  a deer  for 
camp  meat?”  “There  never  was  such  a 
law  to  my  knowledge.  “THERE 
WASN’T?”  “No,  who  am  I talking  to?” 
“Oh”  CLICK  buzzzzzz— DGP  Bill 
Bower,  Troy. 


Just  a Little  Appreciation 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Over  the 
Christmas  holidays,  I received  many 
cards  and  gifts  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives. The  one  that  means  the  most  to 
me  is  a card  from  the  mother  of  a boy 
whose  stolen  traps  I recovered  and 
returned.  On  the  card  was  a note 
thanking  me  for  finding  the  traps.  Her 
son  had  worked  at  many  odd  jobs  to  get 
the  money  to  buy  them,  and  was  grate- 
ful for  their  return.  It’s  people  like  this 
who  make  every  long  hour  a game  pro- 
tector works  worthwhile. — DGP  John 
Shutter,  Lancaster. 


Real  Sports 

Our  SPORT  Program  got  off  to  a slow 
start  last  fall  but  I can  already  see  some 
improvements  in  our  hunters.  Con- 
cerned sportsmen  gave  us  enough  in- 
formation to  prosecute  several  viola- 
tors. I’m  looking  forward  to  this  coming 
year,  as  I am  sure  the  average  hunter  is 
going  to  continue  to  improve  his 
image. — CIA  John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


Telly- Vision  Training 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  — While 
checking  buck  hunters,  you  often  hear 
things  like,  “Seeing  nothing  but  doe,” 
or  “I  can’t  put  any  horns  on  ’em,”  or 
“Sawa  bunch  of  baldies.”  This  year  I 
spoke  to  a hunter  who  saw  “Nothing 
but  Kojaks.”  It  took  awhile,  but  I finally 
got  the  connection. — DGP  Bob  Fala, 
Linden. 
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Embarrassing 

BERKS  COUNTY— The  SPORT 
program  has  really  taken  hold.  One 
example  of  the  calls  I’ve  received, 
however,  gave  us  a good  laugh.  A 
concerned  hunter  called  me  with  what 
appeared  at  the  time  to  be  pretty  solid 
information.  It  was  the  first  week  of 
buck  season  and  he  had  just  seen  a 
green  4-wheel-drive  vehicle  with  an 
antlerless  deer  strapped  on  the  back. 
He  gave  me  the  license  number.  I got 
on  the  radio  and  discovered  that 
Deputy  John  Johnson  was  close  to  the 
area,  so  I asked  him  to  check  it  out. 
After  some  searching  for  the  culprit, 
John  finally  remembered  that  he  had  a 
road-killed  deer  on  the  back  of  his  ve- 
hicle, and  the  tag  he  was  looking  for 
was  his  own.  To  the  sportsman  who 
made  the  call,  thanks  for  both  the 
concern  and  a much-needed  laugh. — 
DGP  Michael  Schmitt,  Shillington. 


Buck  Slips 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 
Usually  during  the  second  week  of  the 
antlered  deer  season  we  hear  many 
excuses  for  hunters  not  getting  their 
bucks,  and  there  are  always  interesting 
explanations  of  why  there  aren’t  many 
bucks  around.  One  hunter  explained 
that  because  of  the  early  cold  weather, 
the  highways  froze  early  this  fall  and 
when  the  bucks  ran  across  the  road, 
many  of  them  slipped  and  broke  off 
their  antlers! — DGP  Jim  Kazakavage, 
S unbury. 
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Bad  Guy  Button 

In  addition  to  a SPORT  button  to  be 
given  to  good  guys,  I’d  like  to  propose  a 
SLOB  button  for  individuals  who  de- 
serve one.  I can  think  of  a few  guys  I’d 
like  to  pin  one  of  these  buttons  on,  then 
smile  at  them  the  way  they  smile  at  me 
when  they  think  they  got  away  with 
something. — Land  Manager  R.  B. 
Belding,  Baden. 


“Sure,  Al  . . 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Once  in 
awhile  you  see  things  you’d  be  better 
off  forgetting  about.  For  instance,  one 
night  we  were  patrolling  a township 
road  and  my  headlights  picked  out  a 
black  rabbit  huddled  by  the  road.  Fool 
that  I am,  I asked  my  two  deputies  if 
they  had  seen  it.  The  silence  in  the  car 
told  me  they  had  not,  so  I decided  to 
back  up  and  take  another  look.  Luckily 
for  my  credibility,  the  large  black 
bunny  was  still  there — obviously  an  es- 
capee from  somebody’s  hutch.  I still 
wonder  what  they’d  have  thought  had 
the  rabbit  been  gone  when  we  went 
back. — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Fox  Squirrel?? 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— A hunter  from 
“F  Troop  Camp”  told  me  he  was  on 
stand  during  archery  season  when  he 
noticed  a gray  squirrel  feeding  in  a 
beechnut  tree.  As  he  sat  there,  he 
noticed  a gray  fox  coming  through  the 
woods,  examining  all  the  nooks  and 
crannies  in  search  of  food.  The  fox  saw 
the  squirrel  and  stopped.  Geno  looked 
up  at  the  squirrel  and  when  he  turned 
back  to  the  fox,  it  had  disappeared.  He 
assumed  it  had  left  while  he  was  watch- 
ing the  squirrel.  After  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  squirrel  proceeded  down 
the  tree.  When  it  jumped  to  the 
ground,  the  fox,  which  had  been  hid- 
ing, pounced  on  it  and  proceeded  to 
carry  it  off  through  the  woods.  Geno  re- 
marked that  in  all  the  time  he  has  spent 
in  the  woods,  he  had  never  seen  a fox 
hunt  squirrels  before. — DGP  Denver 
McDowell,  Smethport. 
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Peace  Talks 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— On 
most  occasions  when  you  see  hawks  and 
crows  together,  the  crows  are  chasing 
and  bothering  the  hawks.  The  other 
day  I saw  a rather  odd  sight.  Two 
rough-legged  hawks  and  four  crows  all 
sat  together  in  a snow-covered  field, 
facing  each  other  in  such  a way  that 
they  appeared  to  be  negotiating  a 
truce. — DGP  Jim  Filkosky,  Mechan- 
icsburg. 


Praise 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— I would 
like  to  thank  the  sportsmen  who  took 
their  time  to  help  me  and  my  deputies 
enforce  the  Game  Law.  Through  their 
efforts,  many  violators  were  brought  to 
justice.  With  this  kind  of  cooperation, 
hunting  will  be  around  for  years  to 
come.— VIOLATORS:  BEWARE, 

YOU  ARE  BEING  WATCHED  — 
DGP  Jack  Sickenberger,  Houston. 


Untrue 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— A local 
trapper  found  a skunk  in  one  of  his  sets. 
Having  heard  that  a skunk  can’t  spray  if 
you  pick  it  up  by  the  tail,  he  tried  it.  He 
soon  found  this  information  to  be 
wrong:  the  skunk  gave  him  a direct  hit 
in  the  eye.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
could  see  and  much  longer  before  the 
eye  stopped  burning.  Even  now  he’s 
not  too  welcome  around  his  friends.— 
DGP  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Working  Together 
During  the  fall  I had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  many  fine  people  as  we 
constructed  a pond,  three  parking  lots 
and  several  miles  of  road  on  State 
Game  Lands  64  in  Potter  County.  Most 
of  the  funding  came  from  Project  500 
and  the  remainder  from  the  Game 
Fund.  The  control  gates  for  the  pond 
created  a problem — we  needed  to  find 
someone  to  ship-lap  the  oak  boards. 
Cub  Ransom,  a former  deputy  and  a 
contractor  in  Cowanesque,  agreed  to 
do  the  work.  When  the  time  for  billing 
arrived,  he  said  that  this  would  be  his 
contribution  to  the  project.  We  would 
all  like  to  thank  Cub  for  his  interest  and 
effort. — Land  Manager  Dave  Brown, 
Westfield. 


Home’s  Best 

POTTER  COUNTY— During  the 
past  hunting  season  a State  Police 
friend  of  mine  took  a trip  to  Montana  to 
hunt  for  mule  deer  and  elk.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  never  even  got  to  fire  his 
rifle  because  he  didn’t  see  anything  to 
shoot  at,  even  though  he  had  spent 
some  hundreds  of  dollars  for  licenses 
and  the  trip  out.  When  Ken  came  home 
he  shot  a gobbler  during  the  last  week 
of  the  season  and  then  got  a nice  buck 
the  first  day  of  deer  season.  All  this  was 
taken  on  a license  that  cost  him 
$8.25. — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Join  Up 

BLAIR  COUNTY— This  past  year  I 
chatted  with  many  hunters  who  had 
questions  about  recent  changes  in  the 
Game  Law,  pheasant  stocking,  and  this 
and  that.  I answered  their  questions 
and  then  added  one  of  my  own.  “What 
sportsmen’s  club  do  you  belong  to?” 
Usually  receiving  the  reply,  “None,  I 
suggested  that  joining  and  participating 
in  a club  would  benefit  both  him  (or 
her)  and  others,  because  many  ques- 
tions are  answered  there,  and  often 
clubs  need  extra  help  for  their 
rojects. — DGP  Don  Martin,  Holli- 
aysburg. 
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Commission 
To  Seek 
Bear  License 


By  Ted  Godshall 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission will  ask  the  state  Legisla- 
ture to  create  a bear  hunting  license 
this  year.  No  one  knows  for  sure  how 
many  bear  hunters  there  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania, or  if  there  is  likely  to  be 
widespread  fluctuation  in  hunting 
pressure.  If  each  bear  hunter  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  a special  license  in 
addition  to  the  general  hunting  license, 
the  Game  Commission  will  at  least 
know  how  many  bear  hunters  there 
are. 

A fee  of  $5.25  for  the  bear  hunting 
license  will  be  suggested  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. Creation  and  issuance  of  a bear 
hunting  license  would  be  a necessary 
first  step  if  further  control  of  bear  hunt- 
ing in  the  state  should  become 
necessary.  Now,  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s only  really  effective  bear 
management  tools  are  the  timing  and 
length  of  the  season  and  the  bag  limit. 

Because  of  their  solitary  nature  and 
scarcity  in  numbers,  black  bears  are 
probably  the  top  trophy  game  animal  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  Although 
harvest  numbers  fluctuate  widely  from 
year  to  year  in  Pennsylvania,  hunters 
take  300  to  400  in  an  ‘ average’’  season 
in  the  commonwealth. 

Many  states  manage  quite  a few 


DANIEL  BOWSER,  of  York,  was  one  of  over 
600  hunters  who  took  bears  in  Pennsylvania 
last  hunting  season.  Bowser’s  Lycoming  Co. 
bear  weighed  415  lbs.  field-dressed.  Un- 
fortunately, the  skull  was  cut  and  could  not 
be  scored.  All  successful  bear  hunters  are 
urged  to  tell  their  taxidermists  to  preserve 
the  skulls  for  measuring  by  Game  Com- 
mission personnel. 

game  species,  especially  big  game, 
through  issuance  of  separate  licenses 
for  individual  species.  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  the  few  states  where  a single 
general  hunting  license  can  be  used  to 
take  nearly  all  game  species. 


Gotta  Wait  for  The  Whorls 


Young  snails  do  not  leave  their  gelatinous  egg  mass  until  their  shells  have  one  or 
two  whorls. 


Appetite  Like  a Bird? 

Pheasants  love  to  gorge  on  cracked  corn,  and  chickadees  will  eat  thousands  of 
insect  eggs  daily. 
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Of  Seven  Indicators,  Only  Two — Air  and  Timber — Improve  . . . 

U.S.  Life  Quality  Down 


FOR  THE  seventh  consecutive  year, 
the  “quality  of  life  in  the  United 
States,  measured  by  seven  environ- 
mental yardsticks,  continued  its  down- 
ward trend  in  1976,  according  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  report  is  contained  in  the  eighth 
annual  “Environmental  Quality  Index” 
(EQI)  survey  published  in  the  Federa- 
tion’s magazine,  National  Wildlife. 

Conditions  improved  in  only  two  en- 
vironmental areas — air  quality  (for  the 
second  consecutive  year)  and  forest 
resources,  according  to  the  magazine’s 
survey.  Five  other  indicators — on 
water  quality,  wildlife,  living  space, 
soil,  and  minerals — slipped  again 
despite  “the  uncommonly  good  feeling 
across  the  land”  during  the  Bicenten- 
nial year,  the  conservation  group 
found. 

The  EQI  slipped  to  347  (on  a scale  of 
700) — three  points  below  the  1975 
Index  and  48  points  below  the  first  EQI 
in  1969.  The  EQI,  regarded  as  a useful 
and  authoritative  indicator  by  many 
government  agencies  as  well  as  con- 
servation groups,  is  based  in  part  on 
statistics  and  partly  on  informed  subjec- 
tive judgments  by  NWF  experts,  who 
consult  with  government,  industrial, 
and  academic  researchers. 

All  seven  indices  have  declined  since 
the  first  National  Wildlife  inagazine- 
EQI  survey  reported:  “America  is  in 
trouble  . . . Apathy  is  our  biggest 
problem. 

Here  are  summaries  of  the  EQI  find- 
ings in  each  resource  area: 

Air 

Up  a little.  Air  quality  continues  to 
improve  steadily  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  But  experts  are  just  beginning 
to  grasp  the  complexity  of  the  overall 
air  pollution  problem.  Particulate  mat- 
ter in  air  is  decreasing  at  a five  per  cent 
rate  each  year;  90  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion’s stationary  sources  of  air  pollution 
were  either  within  emission  limits  or  on 


schedules  leading  to  compliance;  and 
the  number  of  people  exposed  to 
hazardous  air  was  greatly  reduced.  To 
confound  the  trend,  only  one  auto 
maker — Volvo — met  1977  emission 
standards;  the  others  said  they  need 
more  time.  Urban  pollution  is  spread- 
ing to  rural  areas. 

Forests 

Up  a little.  Demand  for  timber  was 
down  because  building  was  in  a 
recession.  Net  timber  growth  on  public 
and  private  lands  continues  to  show  a 
steady  gain.  However,  trees  from  com- 
mercial forests  are  being  consumed  at 
500,000  acres  each  year  for  urban 
sprawl,  vacation  homes,  agricultural 
use,  and  other  purposes.  There  is  more 
debate  on  using  public  forests  for 
recreation  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  for 
grazing  and  production  of  timber.  Eco- 
nomic pressure  will  continue  to  affect 
major  policy  decisions  on  public  forest 
land,  but  there  will  be  tighter  govern- 
mental controls  and  less  clearcutting 
(harvesting  all  trees  in  an  area).  Further 
lawsuits  will  probably  focus  more  on 
the  protection  of  critical  wildlife  than 
on  timbering  practices. 

Water  Quality 

Down  again.  Industrial  discharges 
are  being  curtailed,  some  rivers  aren’t 
as  polluted,  but  municipal  efforts  are 
faltering  in  parts  of  the  country.  While 
90  percent  of  the  industrial  polluters 
will  meet  the  Clean  Water  Act  goals  for 
1977,  only  half  of  the  municipalities  will 
reach  them.  National  Wildlife  quotes  a 
former  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  official:  “The  agency  is  afraid  to 
play  political  handball  with  the  may- 
ors.” EPA  also  lagged  in  awarding  $7.3 
billion  for  sewage  treatment  constuc- 
tion  projects  that  could  help  eliminate 
sewage  from  waterways.  Polychlori- 
nated biphenyl  (PCB)  contamination 
got  worse  in  1976;  Congress  passed  a 
law  to  ban  the  possible  cancer-causing 
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substance  by  1978.  Public  awareness  of 
pesticide  threats  was  raised  by  the  Ke- 
pone  menace.  Some  65  toxic  wastes 
from  industrial  plants  in  1976  were 
brought  under  EPA  regulation — -for  the 
first  time — in  an  effort  to  further  cut 
back  the  direct  charge  of  pollutants  into 
surface  waters.  (Some  experts  believe 
that  up  to  90  percent  of  all  cancer  cases 
are  traceable  to  environmental  causes.) 

Wildlife 

Down  a little.  Wildlife  still  faces  the 
problem  of  habitat  loss.  There  are  170 
U.S.  animals  now  officially  classified  as 
endangered,  and  1,700  plants  are  in  the 
process  of  being  added  to  the  govern- 
ment’s list.  Pesticide  load  reductions 
contributed  in  some  areas  to  increased 
breeding  populations  of  bald  eagles, 
pelicans,  and  ospreys.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  remedy  the  inequities  of 
federal  land  given  in  mitigation  of 
habitat  lost  to  channelization,  dams, 
and  other  U.S.  construction  projects. 
The  federal  government  for  many  years 
has  destroyed  more  habitat  than  it  has 
replaced. 

Living  Space 

Down.  Important  stretches  of  rural 
America,  according  to  NWF,  continue 
to  be  lost  to  haphazard  development 
because  of  no  strong  governmental  land 
use  planning  controls.  More  than  1 
million  acres  of  rural  land  were 
consumed  in  1976  by  development, 
with  urban  expansion  spreading  over 
more  than  750,000  acres — to  ac- 
comodate low-density  subdivisions  and 
other  projects.  Americans  each  year 
generate  approximately  150  million 
tons  of  household  garbage,  which  is 
dumped  mainly  in  land-consuming 
landfills,  and  the  rate  is  increasing. 
Road  building  projects  have  been 
consuming  more  than  100,000  acres  of 
rural  land  each  year,  but,  because  of  a 
1976  Congressional  act,  states  can  for 


the  first  time  use  federal  funds  to  repair 
existing  roadways,  instead  of  having  to 
use  the  money  on  new  roadways.  The 
nation’s  birth  rate  was  at  its  lowest;  at 
the  same  time  the  population  was  up  by 
2.5  million,  and  those  people  will 
eventually  demand  more  living  space. 

Soil 

Down.  Wind  and  water  each  year 
erode  away  approximately  3.5  to  4 
billion  tons  of  topsoil.  Only  half  of  the 
nation’s  cropland  is  adequately  treated 
to  prevent  erosion.  The  U.S.  has  111 
million  acres  that  could  be  converted  to 
food  production,  and  only  24  million 
acres  are  prime  farmland  in  reserve; 
387  million  acres  are  now  being 
farmed. 

Minerals 

Down.  The  U.S.  for  the  first  time  in 
1976  imported  more  petroleum  during 
one  week  than  it  produced.  Some 
experts  fear  that  gasoline  lines  like 
those  of  1973  could  come  back  any  day. 
Researchers  estimate  that  U.S.  citizens 
waste  half  of  the  energy  they  use.  Pe- 
troleum imports  are  expected  to 
increase  from  41  percent  currently  to 
60  percent  by  1980.  Congress  again 
failed  to  pass  strip  mining  legislation. 
While  vast  new  coal  reserves  were 
opened  up  in  the  west,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  laid  down  tougher  min- 
ing standards;  environmentalists  con- 
tend the  standards  are  still  not  ade- 
quate. 


Single  copies  of  the  16-page 
report,  reprinted  from  the  February 
issue  of  National  Wildlife,  free 
from:  Education  Services,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  Additional  copies,  up  to  100, 
25  cents  each. 


Little  Nippers 

Baby  rattlesnakes  are  miniature  duplicates  of  their  parents  and  can  bite — and 
even  inject  venom — soon  after  birth. 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


III.  RAPTORS 


1. 

Bald  Eagle 

A. 

2. 

. Broad-winged  Hawk 

3. 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

4. 

Peregrine 
(Duck  Hawk) 

B. 

5. 

Goshawk 

6. 

Marsh  Hawk 

C. 

7. 

Osprey 

8 

_ Merlin 

(Pigeon  Hawk) 

D. 

9.  __ 

_ Red-tailed  Hawk 

10. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

11. 

Kestrel 

(Sparrow  Hawk) 

E. 

12. 

Turkey  Vulture 

F. 

G. 


H. 


'Figures  given  for  males;  females 
generally  larger 

(Answers  on  page  50) 


L. 


Falcon;  wingspread  3-31/2  ft.:  distinctive  black 
band  under  each  eye;  probably  fastest  bird  of 
prey 

Wingspread  41/2-6  ft.;  belly  and  wings  largely 
white;  black  “wrist  marks”  at  bend  of  wings;  eats 
only  fish 

Wingspread  2 ft.;  back  dark;  below,  rufous-  and 
white-stripped;  tail  long  and  blunt;  looks  like 
small  Cooper’s 

Size  of  jay;  smallest,  most  colorful  falcon; 
hovers  screaming  “kellie-kellie-kellie”  above 
cicada  or  mouse 

Wingspread  4 ft.;  conspicuous  rufous  tail 
(above);  cry,  a long  drawn-out  whistle 
Wingspread  6-7  ft.;  adults  are  only  members  of 
group  to  have  white  heads  and  tails 
Crow  size;  wingspread  2-3  ft.;  dark  above,  ru- 
fous and  white  below;  looks  like  large  sharp-shin 
Wingspread  6 ft.;  dull  black;  reddish,  un- 
feathered head  and  neck; scavenger 
Crow  size;  chunky;  wingspread  3 ft.;  wide  black 
and  white  bars  on  tail;  thin,  high-pitched  cry 
Wingspread  31/2-4V2  ft.;  a low-flying  harrier 
easily  identified  by  white  rump  patch 
Falcon  the  size  of  sharp-shinned  hawk  but  with 
pointed  instead  of  rounded  wings;  preys  on 
small  birds 

Wingspread  3-4  ft.;  all  gray;  larger  than 
Cooper's 


Decisions  on  Land  Use 

Last  month’s  editorial  discussed  the  need  for  all  of  you  to  help  make  decisions 
about  the  future  use  of  Pennsylvania’s  land.  Have  you  gone  to  any  meetings?  It  is 
vitally  important  that  hunters  and  other  conservationists  be  involved.  The  follow- 
ing county  meetings  are  scheduled  for: 

March  — Bedford,  Chester,  Delaware,  Dauphin,  Fulton,  Lehigh,  Lycoming, 
Montgomery,  Perry  Counties 

April  — Beaver,  Bedford,  Union  Counties 

Two  regional  meetings  are  scheduled:  Northern  Tier  regional  hearings,  March 
29  in  Towanda;  Northeast  regional  conference,  April.  For  exact  times  and  dates  of 
all  meetings,  contact  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development  (717-787- 
2969)  or  the  respective  county  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Agent,  usually 
located  in  the  county  courthouse. 
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By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


EVERY  YEAR  we  publish  a summary 
of  the  hunting  accidents  which  oc- 
curred in  Pennsylvania  during  the  pre- 
vious seasons.  That’s  the  only  way  to 
assemble  and  present  a great  deal  of  in- 
formation in  a comprehensible  fashion. 
However,  such  a presentation  elim- 
inates any  personal  viewpoint,  and  it  is 
this,  we  feel,  which  most  accurately 
and  powerfully  illustrates  the  problem 
of  safety  in  the  field.  The  following  ma- 
terial is  an  example  of  what  we  mean.  It 
is  taken  from  the  official  accident  report 
filed  in  November,  1975,  and  a letter 
from  the  victim’s  wife  which  appeared 
in  the  Clearfield  Progress  on  November 
3,  1976,  and  is  used  with  the  per- 
mission of  editor  Leland  Mather  and 
Mrs.  Heichel.  The  letter  could  not 
have  been  an  easy  one  to  write,  but  it 
was  written  because  Mrs.  Heichel  felt 
it  might  prevent  similar  accidents. 

The  accident  occurred  on  November 
8,  1975,  in  Clearfield  County,  when 
Stephen  Heichel,  28,  of  Frenchville, 
was  hunting  turkeys.  It  was  a cloudy 
day,  in  a densely  wooded  area,  when 
Steve  was  fatally  wounded  by  a shot 
from  a 12-ga.  shotgun.  The  accident 
report,  prepared  by  DGP  Bill  McGin- 
ness  and  Mrs.  Heichel,  says: 

Victim  was  sitting  in  a depression  in  the 
ground  on  the  side  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Sandy  Creek.  He  was  wearing  a brown 
coat,  black  hat  and  gray  trousers.  Investi- 
gation shows  that  victim  made  a call  with 
wing-bone  caller.  After  a couple  of  minutes 
passed,  victim  was  shot.  The  impact  made 
him  unconscious.  He  was  found  the  next 
morning  in  the  depression  he  was  in  when 
shot.  The  victim  never  regained  con- 
sciousness. 

The  offender,  a 60-year-old  man  with 
35  years  of  hunting  experience,  de- 
scribed the  occurrence  this  way: 

Went  hunting  turkeys  on  the  McFaye 
property,  now  the  Craft  property.  I was  sit- 
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ting  down  and  heard  a turkey  calling.  I 
waited  approximately  five  minutes  and 
then  I saw  a moving  object  which  I 
assumed  was  a turkey.  I then  shot  at  the 
turkey.  Then  I left  the  area. 

Mrs.  Heichel’s  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Clearfield  Progress,  written  almost 
a year  after  the  accident: 

Each  year  with  the  falling  of  leaves  and 
turning  of  seasons  comes  hunting  season. 
People  get  anxious  to  go  out  into  the 
woods  to  enjoy  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  God’s  creations.  I know  how  much  my 
husband,  Steve,  and  I appreciated  and 
loved  this  special  time  of  year  when  we 
could  sit  quietly  and  watch  deer  feed  and 
chipmunks  play  in  the  leaves. 

The  coming  of  fall  and  hunting  season 
this  year  brings  me  the  old  feelings  but 
also  some  new  ones. 

The  greatest  one  is  sadness. 

Steve  died  last  November  19  as  a result 
of  a careless  and  foolish  hunting  accident 
on  November  8. 

Anyone  who  knew  him  was  aware  of  the 
love  and  respect  he  had  for  the  sport  of 
hunting  and  his  pride  in  the  abilities  he  had 
mastered,  one  of  those  being  turkey  call- 
ing. A friend  of  Steve's  gave  him  a call 
made  from  the  wing  bones  of  a turkey.  He 
worked  and  practiced  until  he  was  satisfied 
he  had  perfected  the  call. 

He  was  using  this  call  when  he  was  shot 
at  a distance  of  52  feet.  The  “hunter,”  not 
sportsman,  shot  at  sound  and  not  sight. 

Steve  lay  for  a period  of  21  hours  before 
a search  party  of  family,  friends  and 
concerned  people  found  him  shot  in  the 
side  of  the  head  with  number  2 shot.  I only 
had  a few  minutes  to  talk  with  Steve  and 
say  all  I wanted  before  he  slipped  into  a 
coma  from  which  he  never  regained  con- 
sciousness. 

I am  a 26-year-old  widow  making  a plea 
to  all  sportsmen  and  especially  to  you 
“hunters.” 

Please  put  safety  first  while  hunting. 
Make  absolutely  sure  before  you  aim  a 
gun  and  shoot  at  anything. 

Don’t  just  think  you  see  a deer  or  squir- 
rel or  don’t  shoot  into  the  brush  because 
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you  hear  but  can’t  see  that  turkey.  There 
will  always  be  more  deer  and  turkeys  and 
another  hunting  season.  Take  a chance  on 
not  getting  a shot  and  losing  the  game 
before  you  risk  the  possibility  of  taking  the 
life  of  another  human  being. 

Also,  to  those  of  you  who  use  turkey 
calls,  I know  it’s  a good  feeling  when  you 
realize  you  can  finally  get  that  box  call,  or 
whatever,  to  sound  just  like  a gobbler;  but 
remember  there  are  always  going  to  be 
those  few  careless  and  irresponsible 
people  in  the  woods  with  guns  who  shoot 
at  movements  and  sounds. 

Think  twice  before  you  take  that  call  with 
you  and  please  don’t  laugh  when  you’ve 
“called  in”  another  person.  Stop  and  think 
how  lucky  you  are  that  he  was  a 
sportsman  and  made  sure  instead  of  a 
“hunter”  who  just  thinks  and  shoots 
“before  that  turkey  gets  away.” 

Please  remember  safety  and  be  careful 
to  think  of  the  others  in  the  woods.  If  you 
accidentally  wound  or  shoot  another 
person,  don’t  run  away.  Do  for  him 
whatever  you  can  and  then  go  for  help  im- 
mediately. 


Accidents  can  happen  and  possibly  in 
time  be  forgiven;  but  carelessness  and  ir- 
responsibility to  the  wounded  person  can 
never  be  understood.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
what  might  happen  to  you;  be  afraid  of 
what’s  going  to  happen  to  the  injured  if  you 
don’t  help. 

Steve  was  offered  no  help  and  was  left 
to  die,  which  was  inevitable  after  being 
exposed  to  the  weather  with  his  wounds 
for  21  hours.  I’ll  never  forgive  his  “killer” 
and  I’ll  never  forget  the  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness when  he  passed  away. 

Don’t  do  this  to  another  wife,  mother, 
father  or  family.  Give  that  person  you’ve 
hurt  every  possible  chance  of  getting  well 
and  living  a long  and  happy  life  with  his 
family  again. 

Please  help  to  make  the  woods  safe  and 
bring  sport  and  fun  back  to  hunting  for  all 
of  us. — Mrs.  Donna  Heichel 

Along  with  Mrs.  Heichel,  we  too 
hope — and  pray — that  this  account  will 
prevent  similar  accidents  from  happen- 
ing in  the  future. 


PGC  Game  Fund  Contributors — 1976 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to 
accept  donations  from  any  person, 
association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contribu- 
tions go  toward  purchasing  public  hunting 
lands  which  are  used  by  hunters  and  non- 
hunters alike,  and  for  other  wildlife 
management  uses.  Our  records  of 
contributions  sent  to  Harrisburg  during 
1976  indicate  that  the  following  persons 
and  groups  donated  to  the  Game  Fund: 

Frank  Buchvalt,  Allentown;  Seventh 
Grade  Sunday  School  Class,  St. 
Malachy’s  Church,  Coraopolis;  St. 
Germain’s  Men  and  Boys  Club,  Bet- 
hel Park;  Marcus  H.  Forshey,  Emlenton; 
James  F.  Summerville,  Lilly;  Ronald  A. 
Feddock,  Medina,  Ohio;  George  W. 
Martin,  Chambersburg;  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Assoc.,  State  College;  Jack 
Knight,  Newark,  Del.;  Edward  J.  Gerow, 
Pawlet,  Vt.;  Jerome  R.  Crooks,  Jr.,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  Donald  R.  Pfahler,  Holli- 
daysburg;  Frank  Perry,  Philadelphia; 
Edmund  C.  Hewins,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Au- 
dubon Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Allison  Park;  Lee  W.  Reynolds, 
Warminster;  Edward  L.  Shaffner,  Har- 
risburg; Charles  S.  Ferree,  Jr.,  Mill  Hall. 

Alfred  C.  Mead,  Utica,  N.Y.;  Joseph  J. 


Woodburn,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Leslie  Kline- 
burger,  Cheltenham;  Roger  Kirchner, 
Lancaster;  Stephen  Ziegla,  Lewisburg;  C. 
R.  Baum,  Natrona  Heights;  H.  John  Smith, 
Aliquippa;  Lester  Stence,  Millersburg; 
James  E.  Arnold,  Mercer;  Jonathan  T. 
Wirth,  Edinboro;  Mark  A.  Stahle,  New 
Cumberland;  Robert  G.  Bailey,  Eliza- 
bethtown; Jack  McKay,  Washington; 
Charles  V.  Schneider,  Jr.,  Hazleton;  Trak- 
a-Rak  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Jim  Thorpe; 
Penn  Power  Men’s  Club,  New  Castle;  Dan 
Daly,  Sharon  Hill;  Terry  D.  Kramer, 
Graterford;  Stephen  Sterzen,  Coaldale; 
George  Affa  II,  Easton;  Harry  G.  Miller, 
Sharon;  Ronald  A.  Gilbert,  Zionsville; 
Charles  Nehf,  Allentown;  Terry  Faron, 
Woodlyn;  Daniel  M.  Yonosh,  Slatington; 
Stanley  S.  Kline,  Emlenton;  Tom  Barno, 
Suffield,  Ohio;  and  Louis  Hodak,  Valencia. 
In  addition,  several  persons  contributed 
anonymously  and  numerous  individuals 
contributed  at  the  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  Visitors  Centers. 

If  we  have  inadvertently  missed  giving 
credit  to  any  deserving  person  or  group, 
we  apologize.  These  contributors  have 
significantly  aided  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
management  programs. 
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I\/IaRCH  IS  almost  always  a hard  month 
to  endure  for  most  folks  as  winter  fights  to 
maintain  its  icy  grip  over  most  of  the  state. 
This  year,  however,  winter  seems  to  have 
given  up  early  as  suspiciously  warm 
weather  sets  record  highs.  People  are  in 
shirtsleeves,  gobblers  warm  up  for  spring, 
and  in  the  south  willows  begin  to  leaf.  For 
game  protectors,  beaver  season  is  wind- 
ing down  as  trappers  bring  their  flat-tails  in 
for  tagging.  In  my  district,  March  presents 
itself  with  a stubborn  old  beaver,  a fur  sale, 
my  first  beaver  damage  complaint  of  the 
year,  and  some  antique  bear  traps. 

March  1: — Today  I tagged  my  first  beaver 
of  the  season  and  settled  the  first  violation 
on  a field  receipt  in  my  office.  Ironically,  the 
trapper  who  presented  his  beaver  for  tag- 
ging was  also  the  one  who  set  too  close  to 
a beaver  house  last  month. 

March  5: — We  finished  with  the  statewide 
Information  and  Education  training 
sessions  in  Ligonier  during  an  un- 
precedented warm  spell.  Temperatures 
hovered  in  the  low  80s  and  willow  leaves 
were  in  evidence  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  I remain  suspicious,  however,  for 
I feel  winter  isn’t  about  to  concede  to  the 
advance  of  spring  so  easly. 

March  7: — Over  the  weekend  I met  with 
members  of  the  Hill  Side  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  and  the  Lambs  Creek  Sportsmen 
Club  to  help  them  prune  old  apple  trees. 
Apple  trees  with  their  buds  and  fruit 
provide  excellent  food  for  just  about  all 
species  of  wildlife.  Cut  limbs,  when  piled 
up,  also  provide  excellent  cover  for  cot- 
tontails. 

March  9: — I had  a delightful  time  with 
some  kindergarten  children  in  Covington 
today.  Armed  with  some  tanned  furs  from 
the  division  office,  I was  able  to  spark 
some  keen  interest  in  wildlife.  Hopefully, 
this  interest  will  follow  them  through  their 
school  years  into  adulthood. 

March  10: — Another  experienced  beaver 
trapper  became  careless  and  set  too  close 
to  a beaver  dam.  When  I asked  him  why 
he  set  there,  he  replied  he  never  carried  a 
tape  measure. 

March  11: — While  on  foot  patrol,  I found 
where  a hawk  had  taken  a woodcock.  All 
of  the  drama  which  remained  to  be  seen 
was  evidence  of  a brief  struggle  in  the 
snow,  some  woodcock  feathers  and  a 
sprinkle  of  blood. 
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By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


Later,  I found  what  appeared  to  be  an 
excellent  place  to  make  a set  with  a Coni- 
bear  in  the  entrance  to  a small  inlet.  I 
placed  some  lure  on  a mud  patty  well  be- 
hind the  trap  and  returned  that  evening  to 
watch  what  might  happen.  As  dusk  ap- 
proached I observed  the  telltale  wake  of 
beavers  swimming  near  the  lodge  at  the 
other  end  of  the  pond.  Eventually  a large 
male  began  his  evening  patrol,  cruising 
along  the  shore.  When  he  smelled  my  lure 
he  gave  a tremendous  splash  with  his  tail 
and  homed  in  like  radar. 

I expected  the  beaver  to  swim  to  the 
half-submerged  log  over  the  channel  then 
dive  under  and  through  my  trap.  Instead, 
he  stopped  with  his  nose  touching  the  log 
for  what  seemed  like  an  hour  as  he  peered 
at  the  bush  behind  which  I was  crouched. 
Backing  off  slightly,  he  splashed  several 
more  challengers  and  give  vent  to  a growl 
made  with  a deliberately  slow  but  audible 
expulsion  of  air  from  his  lungs. 

Finally  he  found  his  way  around  my 
traps  and  entered  the  inlet.  After  inves- 
tigating my  lure,  he  slid  back  into  the  water 
and  again  gave  a tremendous  slap  with  his 
tail,  splashing  water  on  the  surrounding 
brush  and  me.  I thought  he  would  take  the 
channel  out  into  the  pond  in  his  excite- 
ment, but  again  he  went  around  the  set 
and  began  to  patrol  back  and  forth  at  the 
entrance,  growling  his  challenge  and 
splashing  to  show  his  indignation. 

This  activity  attracted  the  younger  males 
in  the  colony,  and  as  one  of  them  ap- 
proached I feared  he  might  go  in  the  trap. 
However,  the  old  male  intercepted  the 
youngster  and  drove  him  underwater. 
When  the  upstart  emerged,  he  was  given  a 
severe  rebuffing  for  his  interference.  This 
done,  the  old  beaver  maintained  his  patrol 
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SURE  SIGN  that  beavers  are  nearby! 

the  rest  of  the  way  around  the  pond  while 
the  younger  beavers  patrolled  at  a safe 
distance  from  my  set  lest  they  provoke 
their  parent’s  anger  once  more.  After 
things  quieted  down,  I eased  out  of  my  hid- 
ing place  and  went  home. 

March  20: — We  held  our  annual  beaver 


tagging  and  fur  sale  at  the  Arnot  Fish  and 
Game  Club  this  year.  DGP  Lynn  Keller  and 
I tag  beavers  from  each  of  our  respective 
districts.  Local  fur  dealers  are  present  to 
purchase  furs  and  the  whole  arrangement 
seems  to  work  well  for  everyone.  The  big- 
gest surprise  for  the  day  to  me  was  the  $65 
apiece  paid  for  two  big  red  foxes.  Guess  I’ll 
have  to  take  fox  trapping  more  seriously. 

During  the  night  my  deputies  and  I 
patrolled  and  checked  for  last  chance  trap- 
ping violations.  Sometimes  persons  who 
need  a beaver  to  finish  out  their  limit  do 
things  they  wouldn’t  normally  do,  because 
it’s  the  last  night  of  the  season.  I’m  sorry  to 
have  to  report  that  one  did. 

March  25: — Tonight  I held  a training 
session  for  my  Hunter  Education  instruc- 
tors. We’re  introducing  more  material  on 
ethics  and  better  landowner  relations  into 
our  otherwise  excellent  safety  course. 

March  26: — I responded  to  my  first  beaver 
damage  complaint  of  the  year  this  morn- 
ing. It’s  right  where  I expected  it  would 
be — in  Roseville!  The  beavers  have 
flooded  a farmer’s  field.  I’ll  try  to  live  trap 
♦‘■■em  and  move  them  elsewhere. 

March  27: — I purchased  some  antique 
bear  traps  today,  much  to  my  wife’s 
dismay.  Bear  traps  were  used  by  some 
local  farmers  until  they  were  outlawed  in 
1911.  I’m  looking  forward  to  displaying 
these  in  my  office  with  the  rest  of  my  trap 
collection.  Looking  at  them,  though,  I 
would  rather  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
rattlesnakes  than  bear  traps  in  the  woods! 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set 
of  four  covers,  all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
now  is  available.  These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches 
on  11x14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set 
includes  Ned’s  woodcock  from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck 
from  July  1974 ; the  doves  from  September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe 
from  the  December  1971  issue.  These  prints  are  not  available  indi- 
vidually. The  price  is  $3  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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Winter  Sleepers 

Winter  is  the  harshest  time  of  year  for 
wildlife.  As  frigid  winds  drop  temperatures 
to  well  below  freezing,  animals  face  the  di- 
lemma of  being  unable  to  find  food  when 
they  need  it  most.  Birds  and  mammals  are 
warm-blooded  creatures,  which  means 
their  internal  body  temperatures  must 
remain  nearly  constant  at  all  times.  They 
employ  a number  of  techniques  such  as 
shivering  or  stomping  to  warm  themselves 
and  perspiring  or  panting  to  cool 
themselves  when  internal  temperatures 
get  out  of  line.  During  the  long  cold  winter, 
however,  there  often  is  insufficient  fuel  to 
keep  the  furnaces  of  the  body  burning  hot 
enough  to  maintain  that  critical  tempera- 
ture and  increased  activity  only  aggravates 
the  problem. 

One  way  out  of  the  problem  is  to  plan 
ahead  and  “arrange  things”  for  the  coming 
winter.  Some  animals  store  caches  of  food 
that  will  provide  high  calorie  fuel  all  winter 
long.  Others  construct  or  commandeer 
warmer  living  quarters  where  heat  loss  will 
not  be  so  severe.  But  not  all  animals  have 
the  same  behavioral  adaptations.  Many 
animals  grow  thicker  fur  or  add  a layer  of 
fat.  I remember  a mockingbird  who  spent 
last  winter  around  the  maple  tree  outside 
our  study.  He  looked  more  like  a stuffed 
toy  than  the  sleek  gray  loudmouth  we  saw 
in  summer.  His  fluffed  feathers  provided 
extra  air  spaces  to  trap  and  hold  vital  body 
heat. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  adaptation 
to  winter  stress  is  winter  sleep  or  hiberna- 
tion. There  is  a difference  between  the  two 
terms  but  they  are  often  confused  and 
used  synonymously.  Hibernation  is  a pe- 
riod of  winter  dormancy.  The  animal’s  vital 
functions  decline  markedly.  In  the 
hibernating  ground  squirrel,  for  instance, 
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breathing  rate  drops  from  the  normal  100- 
200  breaths  per  minute  to  only  4 per 
minute,  heartbeat  slows  from  200-300 
beats  per  minute  to  only  1 0 per  minute  and 
the  normal  body  temperature  of  around 
92°F  plummets  to  a mere  39°F  or  slightly 
lower.  In  this  state,  the  metabolic  rate  is 
slowed  to  a minimum  so,  in  essence,  the 
hibernator  has  met  the  food  shortage  by 
decreasing  demand.  Body  fat  supplies  the 
small  amount  of  energy  needed  to  keep 
him  alive  until  warmer  temperatures 
arouse  him  from  the  long  winter  stupor. 

Winter  sleepers,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  really  enter  the  same  state  of 
dormancy  as  hibernators.  Bears,  for 
instance,  do  sleep  much  of  the  winter,  but 
their  body  temperature  remains  high  and 
their  heartbeat  and  breathing  are  more  like 
that  of  a very  sound  sleep.  Chipmunks, 
opossums  and  skunks  are  other  common 
sleepers  that  can  often  be  seen  up  and 
around  during  warmer  days  of  the  winter 
months. 

When  hibernating  animals  allow  their 
body  temperature  to  drop  to  approximately 
39°F — which  seems  to  be  a common 
hibernation  temperature — they  are  similar 
in  some  ways  to  the  cold-blooded  animals 
such  as  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish  and 
lower  animals  which  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol over  their  body  temperature.  There  is  a 
major  difference,  however,  for  warm- 
blooded hibernators  do  not  lose  total  con- 
trol of  temperature  regulation  during  the 
dormant  period.  If  surrounding  tempera- 
tures approach  the  freezing  point, 
hormonal  secretions  arouse  the  metabolic 
machinery  within  the  animal,  the  body 
temperature  begins  to  climb,  and 
heartbeat  and  breathing  increase,  some- 
times even  to  the  point  of  full  awakening 
from  hibernation.  Thus,  even  while  dor- 
mant the  hibernator  warms  and  protects 
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himself  against  freezing.  Cold-blooded 
organisms  have  no  such  internal  controls 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  environmental 
temperature. 

A number  of  factors  seem  to  be 
associated  with  the  onset  of  hibernation. 
Cold  temperatures  and  lack  of  food  are  the 
most  obvious  along  with  the  shorter  day- 
light period  during  winter  months.  These 
three  external  factors  apparently  cause 
changes  in  the  hormonal  secretions  of  the 
pituitary,  thyroid  and  adrenal  glands.  In 
turn,  these  hormones  control  blood 
chemistry  in  terms  of  sugar  content,  mag- 
nesium levels,  and  other  components,  all 
of  which  seem  to  play  some  role  in  initiat- 
ing the  dormant  period. 

Amazingly,  some  mammals  apparently 
hibernate  for  strictly  internal  reasons. 
Ground  squirrels  reared  under  laboratory 
conditions  of  uniform  temperatures,  ample 
food  and  water,  and  an  artificial  12-hour 
daylight  period  still  hibernated  under  those 
conditions  from  October  to  May.  In  a 
similar  study,  chipmunks  showed  changes 
associated  with  hibernation  such  as  a 
decrease  in  activity  of  the  pituitary,  thyroid 
and  adrenal  glands  during  the  winter  pe- 
riod. Oddly,  chipmunks  are  not  usually 
considered  true  hibernators  but  only  winter 
sleepers  like  the  black  bear. 

Many  questions  remain  unanswered.  In 
a classroom  somewhere  a budding  wildlife 
biologist  may  be  getting  the  training  and 
initiative  that  will  lead  to  more  answers  to 
questions  about  hibernation  and  adapta- 
tions of  wildlife.  In  the  meantime  we  can  try 
to  learn  what  has  been  discovered  so  far 
and  at  the  same  time  appreciate  the  fact 
that  wildlife  species  are  year-round  in- 
habitants— through  all  conditions — of  the 
woods  and  meadows  that  we  usually  in- 
trude upon  only  when  it  is  comfortable  for 
us  to  do  so. 


What  They  Say  About  Hunting 

Numerous  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion organizations  have  taken  a stand  on 
sport  hunting.  Some  of  these  ignore  the 
scientific  basis  for  controlled  hunting; 
others  embrace  the  sport  as  a valid  recrea- 
tional and  management  technique. 
Ironically,  the  ultimate  goal  of  most  of 
these  groups  is  the  same — conservation  of 
our  natural  wildlife  resources.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  groups  cannot  be  faulted  in  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing,  aside  from  the 
hunting  issue.  A few  groups,  however, 
have  apparently  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  eliminate  sport  hunting  completely  and 
in  so  doing  have  led  to  the  waste  of 


millions  of  dollars,  countless  words  and 
vital  efforts  that  could  have  been  better 
spent  for  wildlife  habitat. 

Who  are  the  groups  that  oppose  hunting 
so  vehemently?  More  importantly,  what 
are  the  positions  of  the  major  national  con- 
servation groups?  “What  they  Say  About 
Hunting”  is  a booklet  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation  that 
answers  these  basic  questions  without 
editorial  comment  or  discussion.  The 
booklet  consists  of  statements  regarding 
hunting  prepared  by  the  various  groups 
themselves  so  that  the  reader  can 
evaluate  each  position  fairly  and  honestly. 
Request  your  copy  by  title  from  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  1075  Post 
Road,  Riverside,  Conn.  06878. 


Birdhouse  Plans 

Winter  is  an  excellent  time  to  get 
someone  interested  in  birding.  A surprising 
number  of  colorful  species  are  permanent 
residents  throughout  the  state  and  a well 
stocked  simple  feeder  can  attract  quite  a 
few  of  them,  along  with  a number  of  un- 
predictable squirrels.  The  Game  Com- 
mission has  plans  for  building  nesting 
boxes,  feeding  stations,  birdhouses  and 
wildlife  shelters,  free  for  the  asking. 
Students  can  easily  construct  these  as 
projects  for  use  on  the  school  grounds  or 
at  home.  Request  this  pamphlet  (one  copy 
free,  more  than  one,  50e  each)  from  the 
PGC,  Division  of  Information  and  Educa- 
tion, Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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AN  ALMOST  ENDLESS  VARIETY  of  articles  can  be  fashioned  from  these  shotbags.  Pillows, 
thread  kits,  purses  and  clothing  are  but  a few. 


SEW  A SHOTBAG 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


AT  THE  END  of  a week’s  time,  avid 
il  shotgunners  can  always  be  found 
squirreled  away  in  a corner  somewhere 
reloading  spent  shotshells  about  as  fast 
as  it  took  them  to  shoot  'em  up.  With 
every  ka-knuckled  ka-chunk  of  the 
reloader  handle  and  tinkle-clink  of  the 
used  primer,  another  AA  is  once  again 
fit  to  break  another  claybird. 

As  a result  of  all  this  bizzee  activity, 
the  shotgunner  also  sees  accumulating 
a stack  of  empty  shotbags,  bags  much 
too  sturdy  to  toss  away  yet  somewhat 
vague  for  other  uses.  So  they  pile  up, 
fall  over,  and  in  general,  get  shifted 
from  pillar  to  post. 

What  can  one  do  with  empty  shot- 
bags?  Well,  you  can  take  them  apart 
and  then  put  them  back  together  again 
in  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
household  and  personal  items. 

As  conversation  pieces  and  gifts 
among  friends  of  the  shooting  sports, 
your  creativeness  will  be  admired.  As 
donation  items  for  special  parties  or 
banquets,  a renovated  shotbag  will 


prove  that,  contrary  to  the  old  saying,  a 
silk  purse  can  be  made  out  of  a sow’s 
ear  . . . 

These  shotbags  are  of  heavy  canvas 
material  with  the  manufacturer’s  name 
and  legend  printed  on  them,  some- 
times with  red  ink,  sometimes  with 
blue.  (I  suppose  there  are  other  colors 
too,  but  I haven’t  come  across  them.) 
The  ink  does  not  saturate  the  threads 
and  as  a result  some  very  slight  fading 
does  occur  when  washed;  the  printing 
is  still  quite  visible. 

There  are  two  acceptable  methods  of 
cleaning  the  bags:  one,  home  launder- 
ing; two,  dry  cleaning. 

Home  laundering:  Wash  empty  shot- 
bags  before  taking  them  apart,  as  they 
are  always  a bit  soiled  from  the  shot. 
Use  warm  water  and  a bleach-free  soap. 
Launder  36  bags  at  the  most  at  one 
time  in  a full  tub  of  wash  water  and 
agitate  not  much  more  than  five 
minutes.  Excessive  aggitation  and 
bleaching  will  greatly  reduce  the  print- 
ing which  is  the  charm  of  the  bag. 
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Rinse  bags  thoroughly  with  a few 
drops  of  fabric  softner.  Toss  in  dryer  set 
at  warm  air.  Bags  will  be  somewhat 
wrinkled. 

When  dry,  turn  the  bags  inside  out 
and  ziprip  the  seam.  Start  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bag,  working  from  right  to  left. 
Snip  the  first  few  stitches  and  then  pull 
out  thread  like  that  on  dog  food  bags. 

The  laundered  shotbags  should  be 
dampened  and  ironed  with  a hot  iron 
(and  elbow  grease)!  By  all  means  use  a 
spray  fabric  sizing  for  a wrinkle-free 
finish.  Unless  dampened,  sprayed,  and 
ironed  first,  the  bags  will  be  too  springy 
to  sew  and  iron  afterward.  Some  ravel- 
ing of  the  raw  edges  does  occur,  but  not 
much. 

Dry  cleaning  method:  Dry  cleaning 
and  pressing  will  produce  wrinkle-free, 
no-fade  bags,  but  do  ask  the  dry  cleaner 
about  cost  involved.  Also,  take  bags 
apart  first.  Dry  cleaning  doesn’t 


guarantee  that  fading  or  shrinkage  will 
not  occur  should  you  wash  them  in 
water  next  time  around  (so  said  my  dry 
cleaner). 

The  shotbags  may  also  be  color-dyed 
successfully.  The  color-dye  will  not, 
however,  blot  out  the  printing  (unless 
it’s  black)  and  the  darker  dyes  appear  to 
be  more  acceptable.  Royal  blue,  for 
example,  really  is  pretty.  If  the  printing 
legend  is  not  wanted,  simply  turn  over 
the  bag  to  its  other  side. 

For  color-dyeing  use  a large  open 
kettle.  One  600  package  of  dye  will 
color  18  bags  evenly.  Keep  dye  water 
almost  boiling  and  stir  bags  con- 
tinuously for  about  15  minutes. 

Should  you  use  the  same  color  bath 
for  another  batch  of  bags,  the  color  will 
be  much  lighter;  it  will  not  match  the 
first  coloring.  Before  adding  bags  to 
color  bath,  soak  them  in  hot  water. 

Bags  should  be  washed  and  taken 
apart  before  color  dyeing. 

After  coloring  the  bags,  rinse  in  cool 
water.  Then  allow  bags  to  soak  in  cool 
water  for  about  10  minutes,  swishing 
around  carefully.  Rinse  and  soak  until 
water  is  clear.  To  dry,  clothespin 
separately  on  line  in  laundry  room. 
Dampen,  spray,  iron.  More  next 
month,  including  “How  to  Make  a One- 

Shot  Clutch  Bag.” 

* * * 

Recipe:  Before  retiring,  take  pink, 
seedless  grapefruit,  section,  and  slather 
top  with  honey.  Let  stand  out 
overnight.  Eat  at  breakfast  time. 


Hunters  Can  Help  Eagles 

An  unusual  program  to  help  our  endangered  national  symbol  gives  hunters  a 
special  chance  to  contribute.  Old  duck  stamps  or  special  hunting  stamps  from 
other  states  are  especially  valuable  to  the  Florida  Audubon  Society,  which  sells 
them  to  stamp  dealers  and  uses  the  proceeds  for  eagle  habitat.  Other  stamps,  such 
as  foreign  and  commemorative  postals,  are  also  worthwhile  (though  not  as  valuable 
as  duck  or  other  hunting  stamps).  Details  of  which  stamps  to  send  and  how  to  send 
them  are  available  from  the  Appalachian  Audubon  Society,  520  Highland  Court, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013.  Stamps  may  also  be  sent  to  this  group,  which  will  act  as 
Pennsylvania  liaison  for  the  program. 


Quiz  answers:  1-F,  2-1,  3-G,  4-A,  5-L,  6-J,  7-B,  8-K,  9-E,  10-C,  11  -D,  12-H 
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A Few  Basics  Revisited 


By  Les  Rountree 


ARTICLES  and  stories  involving  out- 
door  pursuits  are  sometimes  too 
advanced  or  involved  for  some  readers 
to  understand.  A pile  of  writers  are 
guilty  of  assuming  that  everyone  who 
picks  up  a magazine  is  an  outdoor  pro 
or  at  least  reasonably  well  versed  in  the 
lingo.  Highly  technical  data  turns  some 
people  on  and  that’s  okay — we  need 
that  too — but  to  some,  it’s  all  Greek. 

So  March  seems  a good  month  to  go 
back  and  cover  some  fundamentals 
about  matters  pertaining  to  camping, 
touring  and  being  outdoors  in  general. 
It’s  the  month  when  plans  are  being 
laid  for  the  next  year’s  adventures,  and 
gear  is  being  discussed,  repaired  and 
perhaps  replaced.  Or  maybe  you’re  go- 
ing to  make  the  big  plunge  and  buy 
some  sort  or  rec-vee  to  do  your  ad- 
venturing in  this  year.  Let’s  start  there 
with  a few  observations  . . . and  keep 
it  simple! 

Rec-vee s:  Most  of  the  experts  who 
claim  to  be  in-the-know  are  not  predict- 
ing a serious  energy  shortage  this  sum- 
mer. That  is,  as  far  as  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  are  concerned.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  it  whereever  you  happen 
to  be  traveling  but  it  certainly  isn’t  go- 
ing to  be  any  cheaper.  In  fact,  the  latest 
round  of  OPEC  price  raises  will 
probably  see  an  increase  at  the  pumps 
about  the  time  you  decide  to  hit  the 
trail  next  month.  Even  if  you  have 
saved  for  one,  the  giant  motor  castles 
on  wheels  may  not  be  your  best  buy.  Of 
course,  a lot  of  considerations  have  to 
be  thrown  into  the  decision  making 
process,  not  the  least  of  which  is  how 
many  people  are  going  to  be  traveling 
together.  If  there  are  a lot  of  small 
bodies  in  your  family,  a really  big  unit 
is  the  only  possible  choice.  But  by  all 
means  look  for  one  that  is  aerody- 
namically  designed.  Fundamentally, 
that  means  a design  which  allows  the 
moving  air  to  pass  smoothly  over  the 
exterior  surface.  Smooth,  flowing  lines 
do  reduce  the  interior  space  of  most 
units  but  a savings  in  fuel  is  quickly 
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POP-UPS  PROVIDE  extra  space  for  little 
extra  weight.  Choose  one  with  smooth,  flow- 
ing lines. 


noticed — an  important  consideration. 

The  same  is  true  with  pop-up  and 
travel  trailers.  The  smooth  design  offers 
much  less  wind  resistance  and  the  ef- 
fect is  noticeable  to  the  driver.  When 
mileage-to-weight  ratios  are  worked 
out  (the  technical  magazines  are  always 
doing  stuff  like  this)  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  most  economical  combination 
is  the  small  van  camper.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  matter  much  if  the  van  has  a 
bubble  top  or  not.  About  13  to  16  miles 
per  gallon  can  be  attained  quite  easily 
in  the  modern  vans  if  the  driver  doesn  t 
do  too  much  stop  and  start  cowboying. 
A steady  speed  of  50  or  55  on  the 
highway  is  the  best  advice. 

A few  of  the  compact  motor  homes 
which  are  not  truly  vans  but  scaled- 
down  versions  of  the  big  jobs,  are  also 
coming  up  with  some  rather  good  mile- 
age figures.  They  all  vary,  of  course, 
but  look  for  the  combinations  that  don’t 
weigh  over  9000  pounds  (gross  vehicle 
weight)  and  don’t  have  engines  going 
much  over  320  cubic  inches.  If  driven 
intelligently,  rec-vees  that  come  close 
to  these  general  specifications  will  be 
the  most  economical.  Air  conditioning 
will  cut  into  the  mileage  figures  but  not 
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GOOD  FIT  AND  careful  packing  of  back  pack 
are  important  to  comfort.  Heavy  items 
should  be  at  top. 


much  if  steady  highway  speeds  are 
maintained. 

If  the  unit  is  yours,  make  sure  that 
the  engine  is  properly  tuned  before  any 
trip.  Don  t carry  full  water  and  waste 
tanks.  Inflate  tires  to  maximum 
pressure.  Make  sure  brakes  are 
properly  adjusted  and  don’t  drag  on  the 
drums.  Balance  wheels  and  have  align- 
ment carefully  checked  by  a competent 
mechanic.  These  things  can  save  up  to 
10  percent  on  fuel  costs. 

If  you’re  renting  a unit,  insist  on 
knowing  when  it  was  last  serviced  and 
tuned.  Check  the  tires  carefully  and  be 
sure  all  interior  components  are  func- 
tioning properly.  After  all,  you  re  the 
one  who’s  paying  the  rental  bill  so 
you’re  entitled  to  first-class  equipment. 

Filling  a backpack:  Outdoor  writers 
have  used  reams  of  paper  to  tell  begin- 
ning packers  how  to  load  and  then  carry 
a backpack.  But  some  are  still  not  get- 
ting the  basic  message,  so  I’m  going  to 
try  once  more. 

First  off,  pick  a pack  that  comes  as 
close  as  possible  to  fitting  your  body 


HIKING  SHOES  need  to  be  broken  in.  I 
yours  look  this  new,  they’ll  need  some  more 
work. 

contours.  A pack  that  slips  and  slides  a! 
over  your  spine  will  be  murder  in  less 
than  a mile  of  walking.  Such  a trip  wil 
come  to  an  untimely  end  no  matte i 
what  shape  you  re  in.  Try  as  man) 
packs  as  possible  before  laying  dowr 
your  money. 

The  straps  should  be  wide  with  foam 
pads  on  the  shoulder.  The  belly  band  (i 
must  for  serious  hiking)  should  also  be 
wide,  at  least  two  inches,  and  shoulc 
ride  just  above  (some  like  it  on)  the 
pelvis.  Adjust  the  straps  so  that  the 
pack  rides  high  on  the  shoulders  anc 
the  pack  extends  above  the  top  of  youi 
head.  The  idea  is  to  force  the  weight  o 
the  pack  down  on  the  hips  so  that  the 
longer  and  much  stronger  leg  muscles 
are  carrying  most  of  the  weight.  Tc 
make  this  work  properly,  the  bell) 
band  should  be  just  snug  enough  tc 
allow  a finger  to  be  stuck  between  il 
and  you. 

Next,  make  sure  the  heavier  things 
like  food,  cooking  utensils,  stove  and 
raingear  are  on  top  in  the  upper  com- 
partments. Your  clothing  comes  next, 
preferably  in  plastic  bags  to  prevent  a 
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soaking  in  case  it  rains.  The  outer 
pockets  should  be  reserved  for  maps, 
compass,  first-aid  kit,  candy  bars  and  a 
drinking  cup.  The  sleeping  bag  and 
ground  pad  go  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pack  frame,  either  tied  on  or  stuffed  in- 
side if  there  is  a third  compartment. 

Most  important  of  all,  when  packing 
make  sure  that  everything  nests 
together  nicely.  If  it  doesn’t,  the 
slightest  amount  of  roll  or  movement 
will  be  noticeable  and  tire  the  strongest 
hiker  in  a hurry.  If  necessary,  use  extra 
socks  or  T-shirts  to  stuff  around  the 
troublesome  items  until  you  get  a solid 
pack.  While  I don’t  recommend  anyone 
carrying  more  than  40  pounds,  a 50 
pound  solid  pack  will  be  far  less  tiring 
than  one  weighing  35  that  “shakes,  rat- 
tles and  rolls  with  every  step. 


Break  in  Boots 


Shoes:  Don’t  forget  to  break  in  those 
new  hiking  shoes.  Right  now  is  the  time 
to  put  them  on  if  you  got  a new  pair  for 
Christmas.  Don’t  wait  until  the  day 
before  the  summer  hike  to  try  them  on. 
Good  hiking  shoes  are  purposely  made 
stiff  to  offer  foot  protection.  They  need 
considerable  walking  to  make  them 

I conform  to  your  feet.  Wear  them  at 
least  four  hours  per  day  until  they 
begin  to  feel  like  old  friends.  You’ll  be 
much  happier  the  first  night  out  if  you 
> remember  to  do  this. 

While  the  foam  rubber  ground  pad 
(either  open  or  closed  cell)  is  the  most 
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popular  hiking  mattress  in  use  today, 
there  is  still  something  to  be  said  for 
the  air  mattress.  Trouble  is,  most  of  the 
good  ones  were  a bit  too  heavy  to  be 
considered  acceptable  for  backpacking. 
Fine  for  a semi-permanent  camp,  but  at 
six  pounds  or  more  most  of  the  ser- 
viceable ones  didn’t  wind  up  in  many 
packs.  A new  item  from  the  Air  Lift 
Co.,  2217  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94703,  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
possibilities.  I haven’t  tried  one  of  them 
yet,  but  it  weighs  just  2%  pounds  and 
measures  22  x 72  inches.  It  folds  to  a 
4V2  x 8V2  package  and  that  s small 
enough  to  be  practical  for  lightweight 
camping. 

A unique  feature  of  this  mattress  is 
that  it  consists  of  10  individual  tubes 
that  are  separately  inflated.  Instead  of 
filling  one  large  compartment  and  turn- 
ing blue  in  the  face  while  doing  it,  each 


AIR  MATTRESS  with  separately-inflated 
tubes  is  easier  to  blow  up  without  passing 
out. 


BAGS  FOR  BACKPACKING  must  compress 
easily  for  carrying.  Do  the  checking  at  the 
store. 
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VAN  CAMPER  IS  probably  the  most  eco- 
nomical rec-vee  for  gas  mileage. 


tube  has  its  own  mouthpiece  and  can  be 
inflated  with  one  large  breath.  At  least 
that’s  what  the  promotional  material 
says.  The  beauty  of  this  is  that  even  if 
one  tube  goes  flat,  that  represents  only 
10  percent  of  the  air  and  you’ll  still  have 
plenty  of  support.  Retail  price  is 
$27.50.  I predict  a ready  market  for  this 
air  mattress  if  it’s  all  it’s  cracked  up  to 
be. 

Sleeping  bags:  The  controversy  goes 
on  and  on  about  which  bag  is  best,  and 
I doubt  if  the  question  will  ever  be 
solved  to  everyone’s  satisfaction.  Here 
again,  it’s  possible  to  get  involved  in 
technical  discussions  that  leave  the 
novice  standing  alone  in  the  equipment 
store  sobbing  quietly  to  himself. 
Besides  the  reliable  duck  and  goose 
there  are  several  other  manufacturers 
of  sleeping  bag  insulating  material  who 


can  make  honest  claims  about  their 
products.  Dupont  makes  Fiberfill  II. 
Celanese  makes  PolarGuard.  Coleman 
markets  Acryfill.  Wenzel  has  Permaloft 
and  White  Stag  sells  Thermofluf.  All 
are  good  and  much  less  expensive  than 
duck  or  goose  down. 

There  are  however,  a few  facts  which 
may  help  the  potential  buyer.  Goose 
and  top  quality  northern  duck  down 
have  more  loft  than  any  of  the 
synthetics.  That  is,  they  fluff  up  to  a 
higher  peak,  thus  trapping  more  dead 
air,  which  in  turn  keeps  the  sleeper 
warmer.  If  bag  design  and  the  material 
used  for  the  shell  are  similar,  down  will 
be  warmer  than  an  equal  amount  of  any 
synthetic.  In  general,  it  takes  about  IV2 
times  as  much  manmade  filling  as  down 
for  a given  insulating  efficiency.  When 
wet,  however,  down  will  wad  up  and 
maintain  little  or  no  warmth,  while  the 
synthetics  continue  to  provide  reason- 
ably good  insulating  service  when  wet. 

The  rules  of  thumb  are  these:  If  you 
intend  to  be  backpacking  when  the 
nights  are  cold  but  it’s  not  expected  to 
rain  (or  you  are  carrying  a waterproof 
cover),  buy  down.  If  you  don’t  mind 
carrying  a bit  of  extra  weight,  want  to 
economize  or  love  camping  in  the  rain, 
buy  synthetic. 

Now  that  we  have  that  matter  all 
cleared  up  (?),  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
super  bag  of  bags  would  be  one  that  has 
an  inner  liner  of  goose  down  and  an 
outer  cover  of  quilted  synthetic.  Over 
all  that  would  go  a water  repellent  bag 
that  could  be  used  in  case  things  be- 
come extra  damp.  I bet  it  could  be  done 
and  I bet  it  would  sell  like  crazy.  On 
the  other  hand,  maybe  there  is  such  a 
bag  but  I haven’t  heard  about  it. 


Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Applications  for  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  administered  in  Pennsylvania 
by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  should  be  turned  in  by  mid- 
March.  The  eight-week  programs  for  15-  to  18-year-olds  involving  work  such  as 
trail  construction,  litter  pickup  and  timber  stand  improvement  are  located  mainly 
on  state  park  and  forest  lands.  Workers  receive  minimum  wage.  Applications  are 
available  from  school  guidance  counselors. 

Vi 
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MANY  PLEASURES  OF  BOW  HUNTING  are  appreciated  by  men  such  as  these  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Professional  Bowhunters  Society. 


WHY  BE  A BOW  HUNTER? 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


THIS  SLOW  month  (for  outdoor 
people)  is  a good  time  for  contem- 
plation. Even  if  there  is  an  indoor 
archery  facility  nearby,  you  can’t  shoot 
the  bow  or  the  bull  during  every  spare 
hour. 

So,  let’s  take  time  out  to  just  think. 
Think  about  why  anyone  should  be  a 
bow  hunter.  (If  you  aren’t  turned  on  by 
this  suggestion,  just  leaf  ahead  to  Lewis 
or  reverse  to  Rountree.) 

First,  consider  the  alternatives  to  be- 
ing a bow  hunter.  No  serious  student  of 
total  archery  would  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bow  and  arrow  on  any 
Pennsylvania  game,  large  or  small.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  he  would  be  forced 
to  admit  that,  all  things  being  equal,  a 
gun  can  do  a more  immediate  and  a 
somewhat  more  positive  job  of  it.  All 
things  being  equal  means  that  a proper 
load  is  being  used  in  a proper  gun  by  a 
capable  gunner.  In  fact,  any  time  a 
comparison  is  made,  we  must  compare 
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acceptable  equipment  and  competent 
operators.  Genuine  slobs  and  those 
who  will  not  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge,  competency,  and  proper 
equipment  cannot  be  reasonably 
considered. 

So,  if  the  gun  is  better,  easier  to 
master,  less  strenuous  to  handle — why 
be  a bow  hunter?  Just  what  is  a bow 
hunter,  anyway? 

This  is  a tougher  question  to  answer 
than  one  might  suppose.  At  first 
thought,  the  answer  would  appear  to  be 
simply,  “one  who  hunts  with  a bow.’  If 
a person  hunts  with  a bow,  who  can  say 
he  is  not  a bow  hunter?  If  an  hour  later 
he  hunts  with  a gun,  is  he  not  most  cer- 
tainly a gun  hunter?  If  he  stops  at  the 
local  courts  on  the  way  home  for  a game 
of  tennis,  he  is  a tennis  player. 

The  difference,  however,  is  in  the 
fact  that,  as  a hunter,  he  uses  one  or  the 
other  tool  to  succeed  at  a common 
sport — hunting.  As  in  fishing,  there  are 
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INVIGORATING  WEATHER  and  beautiful  fo- 
liage are  pluses  in  the  early  archery  season. 


many  approaches  to  the  same  goal — 
catching  a fish.  But,  one  doesn’t  use 
anything  but  a tennis  racquet  and  a ten- 
nis ball  to  play  the  game  of  tennis. 

If  we  were  to  limit  the  title  “bow 
hunters”  to  those  who  hunt  only  with 
the  bow,  the  class  would  be  quite 
small.  We  have  many  bow  hunters  who 
are  truly  dedicated  to  the  sport  but  who 
also  hunt  with  the  gun  in  season.  After 
all,  our  tennis  player  may  also  be  a whiz 
in  right  field  or  toss  a mean  horseshoe. 
He  or  she  may  even  be  a good  bow 
hunter. 

Maybe  we  could  award  a brownie 
point  to  the  person  who  does  all  his 
hunting  with  the  bow.  But  this  in  no 
way  entitles  that  person  to  look  down 
on  anyone  who  hunts  in  another  way. 
Some  individuals  may  not  have  the 
time  or  the  dedication  necessary  to  be- 
come exclusively  a bow  hunter. 

There  are  no  justifiable  prizes  for 
killing  game  or  fish  in  quantity.  There 
is  recognition  for  the  taking  of  excep- 
tional specimens.  And  this  recognition 
takes  into  account  how  they  were 
taken. 

But  who  can  say  what  is  the  greatest 
trophy? 

Is  it  a 6-point  whitetail  that  led  the 
hunter  over  many  miles  of  tempting 
tracks  in  the  snow  before  that  indi- 
vidual dropped  it  with  a calculated  gun 
shot  from  250  yards?  Or  is  it  a mag- 


nificent 12-pointer  that  a bow  hunte 
stumbled  upon  on  his  first  hunt  am 
dropped  with  a lucky  arrow  at  a doze: 
yards?  That  gun  hunter  may  score  al 
most  every  year;  that  bow  hunter  ma 
never  get  lucky  again. 

The  point  is  that  in  no  way  can  w< 
take  anything  away  from  either.  It  i 
the  individual  experience  that  is  by  fa 
the  most  important  factor  in  eac 
instance. 

Possibly  the  gun  hunter  in  thi 
example  simply  isn’t  interested  i 
archery.  Or  he  may  have  tried  it  an 
didn’t  like  it.  Perhaps  he  couldn 
adjust  to  the  somewhat  rigorous  routin 
necessary  to  become  proficient  with  th 
bow.  And  we  know  that  he  wouldn 
step  into  the  woods  without  confidenc 
in  his  own  ability  to  do  a proper  job. 

He  is  happy  doing  what  he  likes  be  si 
And  he  is  good  at  it.  Most  importantl} 
he  is  a sportsman. 

Our  lucky  Robin  Hood  may  have  th 
makings  of  a fine  sportsman.  Bui 
though  he  downed  the  biggest  deer  i 
the  county  with  a bow  and  an  arrow 
unless  he  was  reasonable  master  of  hi 
bow,  he  had  no  moral  right  even  to  b 
hunting  with  it.  He  is  at  best  a margin; 
bow  hunter  even  though  he  came  up 
hero  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Hooked  on  Bows 

Fortunately  for  me,  any  first  det 
with  the  bow  came  hard.  And,  becaus 
there  were  many  years  of  off-and-o 
hunts  before  that  first  score  with  m 
homemade  bow,  anticipation  built  th 
incident  far  beyond  its  real  importanc 
to  anyone  but  me.  It  also  ruined  m 
gun  hunting.  I was  hooked. 

I had  shared  well  in  the  gun  harve: 
over  the  years,  but  the  thrill  of  taking 
deer  had  been  somewhat  dulled  b 
repetition.  Now  it  was  a new  ball  gamt 
And  my  score  over  the  years  droppe 
to  something  that  even  the  Phillie 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 
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could  laugh  at  in  their  worst  year! 

Nevertheless,  each  season  proved 
successful.  There  has  never  been  a year 
with  the  bow  in  which  I didn’t  get  a 
reasonable  shot.  Even  this  has  had  little 
to  do  with  the  success  of  each  season. 
Rather,  the  side  experiences  have 
contributed  most  to  my  enjoyment  and 
fullfillment  in  the  outdoors. 

The  regular  bow  hunting  season 
starts  on  or  about  October  1 and  keeps 
going  until  the  day  before  the  small 
game  season  opens.  It  takes  you 
through  some  of  the  most  invigorating 
weather  and  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  world.  And  you  can  be  a part  of 
all  this  for  only  $2.20  extra  for  an 
archery  license! 

Of  course,  you  can  be  part  of  it  for 
free  if  you  don’t  wish  to  hunt  for  deer. 
But  the  very  nature  of  deer  hunting 
with  the  bow  is  much  more  apt  to  re- 
veal the  most  intimate  side  of  nature  in 
autumn.  When  you  stand  or  sit  motion- 
less for  hours  at  a time,  you  become  a 
part  of  the  scene.  Nature  drops  her 
guard  to  permit  a frequently  close 
glimpse  of  happenings  that  are  common 
to  the  scene  but  uncommonly  seen. 

Things  have  become  a bit  crowded 
during  the  regular  gunning  seasons.  It 
has  become  more  difficult  to  find  a 
corner  of  the  wood  lot  or  the  cornfield 
in  which  to  leisurely  pursue  the  sport. 
It  is  not  quite  like  some  contests  where 
one  can  constantly  compete  even  if  only 
against  one’s  previous  scores.  Even  if 
taking  game  by  the  numbers  could  be 
an  objective,  the  law  fortunately  limits 
anyone  so  inclined. 

Challenging  Pastime 

Learning  to  handle  a bow  with 
reasonable  skill  is  an  enjoyable  and  a 
challenging  pastime  at  any  age.  For  the 
veteran  gun  hunter  it  opens  new  possi- 
bilities, new  vistas,  new  experiences. 
At  least  it  will  help  him  understand 
why  archery  was  second  only  to  tennis 
in  1974-75  as  the  fastest  growing  sport 
in  the  United  States,  with  a 22  percent 
increase. 

Although  archery  has  established  it- 
self as  a permanent  part  of  hunting, 
there  are  still  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  sport.  A few  hours  with  a 
competent  instructor  might  develop 
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new  appreciation  and  understanding,  if 
not  active  interest. 

Nothing  said  here  is  intended  to  dis- 
courage bow  hunters  from  using 
firearms  in  season.  When  it  comes  to 
big  game,  the  gun  hunter  is  needed  to 
maintain  a proper  balance,  particularly 
in  the  total  deer  herd.  Archers  at  their 
best  cannot  produce  a sufficient 


BUCKS  ARE  BIG  and  fat  in  early  autumn 
when  archers  are  hunting. 


ANIMAL  ANTICS  provide  entertainment  for 
the  waiting  big-game  bow  hunter. 
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They  go  off  their  feed  and  are  much 
more  active  in  pursuing  does  during 
the  rut  of  late  October  and  November. 

Secondly,  an  arrow  usually  kills  by 
hemorrhage.  This  results  in  a well  bled 
carcass,  a prerequisite  for  sweet  meat 
(ask  any  butcher).  Because  the  weather 
is  relatively  warm  on  most  October 
days,  this  bleeding  is  not  hampered  by 
rapid  cooling  of  the  carcass. 

Finally,  for  these  who  prefer  to  hunt 
alone,  there  is  substantially  less  hazard 
for  the  hunter  in  the  mild  weather  of 
our  usual  Indian  summer.  It  is  still  wise 
to  travel  to  and  from  the  hunting  area 
with  at  least  one  companion  or  to  let 
someone  know  your  location. 

If  you  fail  to  fill  your  tag  in  the  early 
season,  the  gunning  season  remains. 
This  is  a time  of  decision  for  the  hunter 
who  may  wish  to  continue  trying  with 
the  bow.  And,  after  Christmas  there  is 
yet  another  chance  with  the  bow  that 
extends  into  January,  for  the  hardy 
souls  who  won’t  give  up  until  the  very 
last  day. 

Why  be  a bow  hunter?  Well,  if  the 
preceding  hasn’t  answered  the  question 
satisfactorily,  give  this  writer  a few 
more  years.  For  me,  each  season  brings 
new  reasons  for  being  a bow  hunter. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  21 6 pp.,  $2.50. 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Stanley  E. 
Forbes.  Detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  the  whitetail’s  life.  40  pp., 
50  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 

128  pp.,  $2. 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 


QUIET  SNOWS  make  late-season  bow  hunt- 
ing tougher  but  still  enjoyable. 


harvest.  In  fact,  the  annual  highway  kill 
is  still  a far  greater  management  factor 
than  several  years  of  increasing  archery 
kills. 

This  brings  us  to  the  basic  purpose  of 
Pennsylvania  bow  hunting — to  take  a 
deer.  There  are  certain  plus  factors  in 
taking  a deer  in  October. 

In  the  first  place,  deer  taken  during 
this  month  will  be  fatter  and  tastier 
than  those  killed  in  December  or 
January.  Bucks  lose  about  10  percent  of 
their  summer  weight  by  December. 
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The  7mm  Remington  Magnum  . . . 


Cartridge  With  a Future 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


<<  A LL  THE  GOOD  things  you’ve 
said  about  the  Remington  7mm 
Magnum  had  better  be  true  if  we  ex- 
pect to  have  good  results  in  Half  Mile 
Hollow,”  John  whispered  as  Helen  and 
I eased  to  the  edge  of  a woods  overlook- 
ing a long,  narrow  pasture.  “This  is  a 
tough  spot  to  shoot,  with  the  wind  act- 
ing the  way  it  does.  It’s  impossible  to 
tell  which  way  it  will  blow,  and  it  seems 
to  gain  speed  when  it  hits  this  field.  ” 
“You  can  say  that  again,  John,” 
Helen  answered.  “Don’t  forget  my 
straw  hat  is  a victim  of  it.  It’s  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years  of  hunting  I ever 
watched  my  hat  sail  off  like  a glider.’ 
“We  ll  pick  it  up  on  the  way  back,  I 
said,  “and  I doubt  if  John  will  have 
anything  to  worry  about.  This  Model  70 
Winchester  with  the  2-7X  Redfield  will 
be  all  he  needs.  ” 

“What  do  you  mean  about  John  wor- 
rying?” Helen  said.  “I  was  the  un- 
fortunate one  selected  by  you  two  for 
this  particular  field.  I seem  to  be  the 
one  that  always  gets  that  honor  of 
shooting  when  the  wind  is  high  or  the 
distance  beyond  300  yards.” 

“We  re  gentlemen,”  John  answered. 
“I’ll  personally  climb  down  in  that 
sixty-foot  mine  cut  to  retrieve  your  hat. 
Can’t  you  see,  we  re  always  thinking 
about  what’s  best  for  you.  ” 

“You  both  were  thinking  about  me  a 
couple  weeks  back  when  I dropped  that 
big  whistlepig  at  450  yards  with  a 25- 
06.” 

“Don’t  boast,  Helen,”  I cautioned. 
“You’ll  embarrass  John.” 

“I  wasn’t  boasting,  and  if  I connect 
on  this  shot,  you  and  John  can  buy  me  a 
steak.  On  second  thought,  John  can  pay 
for  the  steak  and  you  can  buy  me  a new 
winter  coat.” 

I started  to  squelch  that  suggestion 


REMINGTON  7mm  MAGNUM  standing 
among  a half  dozen  other  popular  loads. 

just  as  John  held  up  his  hand.  He  mo- 
tioned us  down  while  he  took  a second 
look  through  the  binoculars.  Without 
lowering  the  glasses,  he  signaled  for 
Helen  to  move  a few  yards  in  front  of 
him.  By  the  time  she  was  in  shooting 
position,  I found  the  two  large  chucks 
better  than  300  yards  away.  Ap- 
parently, both  had  been  shot  at  before 
as  they  appeared  nervous,  bolting  up- 
right every  few  seconds. 

The  7mm  Magnum  Helen  was  using 
back  in  1968  had  come  to  my  sight-in 
range  to  be  zeroed  in  with  the  160-gr. 
Speer  bullet  at  300  yards.  When  Helen 
told  the  owner  how  well  the  rifle 
performed  at  that  distance,  he  sug- 
gested she  use  it  on  a chuck  hunt.  The 
owner’s  desire  to  have  me  tailor  a load 
with  the  160-gr.  bullet  was  actually  a 
compromise  between  the  150-  and  175- 
gr.  bullets  offered  then  by  Remington 
in  factory  loads.  This  was  a good  com- 
bination with  the  150-gr  spitzer  hitting 
just  under  3200  lps  in  the  24"  barrel 
and  the  175-gr.  soft  point  rubbing  the 
3000  fps  mark. 
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SAVAGE  Mill  Chieftain, 
here  topped  with  12x 
Redfield,  is  one  of  many 
rifles  chambered  for 
7mm  Remington  Mag- 
num. Spotter  is  a B&L 
15-60x,  rifle  rest  by 
Cravener. 


Some  experimenting  with  my  Herter 
chronograph  made  me  settle  for  68  gr. 
of  4831  with  a CCI  250  Magnum  primer 
for  the  160-gr.  Speer  spitzer  bullet.  I 
could  have  gotten  more  speed,  but  I 
felt  topping  3000  fps  was  sufficient, 
especially  when  the  groups  stayed 
around  114"  at  100  yards. 

As  Helen  closed  the  bolt  against  the 
handloaded  round,  I reminded  her  she 
was  using  a Magnum  cartridge,  but  her 
sarcastic  look  made  me  wish  I hadn’t 
said  anything.  Helen’s  trigger  finger 
was  moving  as  I brought  the  binoculars 
to  my  eyes.  Hardly  had  I located  the 
chuck  when  the  evening  air  was  shat- 
tered and  the  chuck  disappeared. 

“Wow!”  John  exclaimed.  “That’s 
what  I call  good  shooting.  ” 

“I  held  on  the  head,  Helen  said.  “It 
was  almost  as  easy  as  firing  on  our  300- 
yard  range.” 

Before  Helen  could  needle  us  more, 
John  pointed  again  in  the  general  direc- 
tion Helen  had  shot  and  muttered 
something  about  a king-size  grizzly.  I 
heard  Helen  making  a similar  comment 
as  she  dropped  her  binoculars  and  fed  a 
round  into  the  chamber.  I was  looking 
in  the  area  of  the  first  kill  but  finally 
sighted  the  second  chuck  75  yards 
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farther  out  in  the  field.  One  glance  con- 
firmed their  remarks;  this  chuck  had  to 
be  in  the  15-pound  class. 

The  Model  70  cracked  a few  seconds 
later,  toppling  the  big  hole  digger,  and 
not  only  did  I realize  this  was  excellent 
shooting,  but  also  that  the  160-gr. 
bullet  was  capable  of  bucking  the  wind 
over  long  range.  The  makeup  of  this 
projectile  with  a sectional  density  of 
.284  and  a ballistic  coefficient  of  .561 
made  me  feel  it  had  the  potential  to  be 
nominated  for  the  “best  all  around 
bullet  for  both  varmint  and  whitetail 
deer  hunting. 

Long  Range  Punch 

Since  that  hunt,  I’ve  gained  con- 
siderable respect  for  the  Remington 
7mm  Magnum  cartridge.  Besides  doing 
quite  a lot  of  long  range  varmint  shoot- 
ing, I downed  a nice  buck  at  235  yards  J 
with  the  7mm  Magnum.  This  is  not 
spectacular  shooting,  but  it  proves  the 
.284"  bullet  has  long  range  punch  for 
big  game.  Another  75  yards  or  more 
would  not  have  made  much  difference 
for  my  rib  cage  shot  on  the  moving 
buck.  I’m  not  very  emotional  about  any 
cartridge,  but  my  affinity  for  the  7mm  i 
Magnum  cartridge  has  steadily  moved  | 
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7mm  Remington  flanked 
above  by  two  other 
magnums,  the  338  and  375. 
Right,  Lewis  prepares  to 
assemble  batch  of 
handloads  on  powerful  and 
convenient  Bonanza  Co-Ax 
press. 


upward  since  I fired  the  first  range  shot 
back  in  1963. 

This  admiration  stems  from  two  facts: 
I like  the  design  of  the  7mm  Mag’s 
belted  case,  and  I’m  a genuine  advocate 
for  the  284  bullet.  I base  this  on  what  I 
consider  to  be  sound  ballistic  thinking. 
First,  the  .284"  bullet  is  ideal  for 
shooting  where  long  distance  is  a prime 
factor.  Bullets  that  are  larger  in 
diameter  have  to  be  heavier  for  proper 
sectional  density  to  retain  the  ability  to 
travel  over  long  ranges.  And  second, 
it’s  common  knowledge  the  smaller 
bullets  such  as  the  centerfire  224s  lack 
enough  weight  to  maintain  high  ve- 
locity. In  other  words,  the  small 
diameter,  lightweight  bullet  leaves  the 
muzzle  at  sizzling  speed,  but  begins  to 
really  slow  down  after  a couple 
hundred  yards. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word 
Magnum’’  automatically  means  severe 
recoil  to  some  shooters,  and  with  most 
Magnum  cartridges,  that’s  a sure  fact. 
When  I fired  over  250  rounds  from  the 
378  Weatherby  Magnum  with  powder 
charges  that  ran  from  110  to  118  grains 
}f  4831,  I had  a firsthand  introduction 
into  the  world  of  heavy  recoil.  I don’t 
vant  to  sound  a bit  critical  of  any  of 
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Weatherby’s  excellent  Magnum  car- 
tridges nor  imply  they  don’t  shoot  well, 
but  the  378  is  a cartridge  I wouldn’t 
want  to  use  as  a steady  diet. 

These  super  Magnums  have  im- 
pregnated the  shooter’s  mind  with  the 
idea  that  all  Magnums  are  shoulder 
breakers.  This  is  not  true  with  the  7mm 
Magnum.  It  seems  to  have  a bit  more 
recoil  than  the  30-06,  but  so  do  many 
12-gauge  loads.  When  it  comes  right 
down  to  bare  facts,  recoil  is  pre- 
dominantly a psychological  problem. 
Recoil  to  the  level  produced  by  the 
7mm  Magnum  can  easily  be  coped  with 
by  sticking  with  a high-combed  stock, 
possibly  using  a soft  recoil  pad,  and 
staying  away  from  super-light  rifles. 

The  7mm  cartridge  is  not  new.  This 
caliber  has  been  around  since  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  has  been 
offered  in  a wide  variety  of  case 
designs.  Many  7mm  wildcat  cartridges 
came  into  existence  based  on  every- 
thing up  to  the  big  300  H&H  Magnum. 
One  I recall  was  the  7mm  Ackley 
Improved,  which  was  a standard 
7x57mm  case  blown  out  to  give  a 
straight  body  with  a very  sharp 
shoulder.  In  it,  55  grains  of 4350  pushes 
the  130-gr.  bullet  above  the  3100  fps 
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LEWIS  cleaning  primer  pocket  of  7mm 
Magnum  with  handy  Lee  tool  which  works 
like  a “Yankee”  screwdriver. 


mark,  and  I classify  this  a rather  hot 
number  when  that  much  speed  is  ob- 
tained from  such  a small  case.  The  30- 
06  and  270  cases  were  also  used  with 
the  .284"  bullet.  One  version  with  the 
270  case  was  the  7x64  Improved.  The 
270  case  was  fire-formed  in  a straight 
line  fashion,  pushing  the  neck  out  to 
30  degrees.  Velocity  hit  close  to  3300 
fps  with  the  130-gr.  bullet  using  62% 
grains  of  4831. 

A .284"  creation  from  the  early  50s 
that  still  maintains  recognition  with  to- 
day’s wildcatters  is  the  7x61  Sharpe  and 
Hart.  This  became  a factory  creation, 
with  Norma  making  ammunition  for 
rifles  manufactured  by  Schultz  and 
Larsen  of  Denmark.  The  7x61  is  an  ex- 
cellent long  range  cartridge,  and  a 
maximum  charge  of  4831  whips  a 140- 
gr.  bullet  out  the  muzzle  at  just  over 
3200  fps.  This  is  impressive,  but  most 
.284"  wildcats  didn’t  have  any  more  to 
offer  than  various  factory  cartridges  the 


average  shooter  could  recognize. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  gun  buffs  who 
knew  years  back  the  .284"  bullet  was 
more  or  less  an  all  purpose  job,  the 
advent  of  the  Remington  7mm 
Magnum  is  the  end  product  of  their 
total  efforts.  The  7mm  Remington  is  a 
large,  belted  case  whose  predecessors 
were  cartridges  such  as  the  275  Holland 
& Holland  Magnum  and  the  280  Ross. 
The  Remington  creation  is  the  last 
word  in  the  7mm  line,  but  it’s  not  the 
largest  case.  The  7mm  Mashburn 
Super  Magnum  is  larger.  The  285  Luft 
Magnum  was  a trifle  smaller  than  the 
Remington  factory  version,  and  it  was 
made  by  shortening  and  necking  down 
the  large  300  H&H  Magnum  and  then 
fire-forming  to  change  the  gentle  slope 
of  the  300  Magnum’s  neck  to  the  25- 
degree  angle  for  the  Remington. 

Recent  Creations 

It  should  be  evident  now  that  the 
.284"  (7mm)  bullet  has  seen  a good  bit 
of  experimenting.  Two  recent  modern 
factory  creations  for  the  .284"  bullet 
were  the  280  Remington  and  the  284 
Winchester.  In  my  opinion,  each  is  a 
fine  cartridge,  but  neither  has  gained  a 
real  following. 

I always  felt  the  284  Winchester 
should  have  been  a likely  candidate  as  a 
dual  purpose — varmint  and  big  game — 
cartridge.  It  was  intended  to  be  a lever 
action  rifle  cartridge  that  would  come 
close  to  duplicating  the  270 
Winchester.  With  this  in  mind, 
Winchester  introduced  it  in  their 
Model  88,  and  the  ones  I tested  stayed 
well  within  the  accuracy  requirements 
for  250-yard  chuck  shooting.  The  main 
drawback  with  this  short  case  was  hav- 
ing to  seat  the  heavier  bullets  so  deeply 
it  was  impossible  to  duplicate  the  270. 
This  isn’t  true  with  standard  length  bolt 
action  outfits,  and  perhaps  the  284 
would  have  had  a better  survival 
chance  if  introduced  in  such  an  action. 
However,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
cartridge  then  would  have  been  the  280 
Remington,  and  its  fate  has  duplicated 
that  of  the  284. 

With  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  it 
seems  likely  the  284  never  caught  on 
because  when  loaded  to  the  short  fac- 
tory length,  it  did  not  have  the  powder 
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capacity  to  truly  equal  the  well- 
established  270,  and  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  comparatively  few  hunters  are 
interested  in  lever  action  rifles.  The 
280  failed  because  Remington,  its 
developer,  introduced  the  much  more 
glamorous  7mm  Remington  Magnum, 
immediately  eliminating  any  demand 
for  the  smaller  cased  cartridge.  In 
actuality,  either  the  280  or  284  will 
handle  almost  all  hunting  situations  as 
well  as  the  Magnum.  However,  most 
hunters  live  with  the  thought  that 
someday — perhaps  the  next  time  out — 
they  are  going  to  be  offered  that  once- 
in-a-lifetime  chance  at  a trophy  buck  at 
a range  where  nothing  but  a great 
Magnum  will  do  . . . and  so  they 
choose  the  7mm  Remington  Magnum 
over  either  of  the  smaller  loads. 

Combo  Cartridge 

This  Big  7 is  quite  likely  the  most 
popular  big  game  load  going  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  I see  nothing  but  continued 
success  for  it  in  the  years  ahead. 
Despite  its  size,  I don’t  think  of  the 
7mm  Magnum  as  exclusively  a big 
game  cartridge.  Whipping  a 120-gr. 
spitzer  bullet  out  the  muzzle  at  close  to 
3500  fps  puts  this  cartridge  smack  in 
the  varmint  class.  Also,  my  thinking  is 
more  or  less  dominated  by  the  fact  the 
7mm  Magnum  was  bom  during  the  pe- 
riod when  varmint  outfits  and  car- 
tridges were  getting  extra  attention 
from  gun  manufacturers.  Even  though 
the  6mm  cartridges  had  been  popular 
for  a number  of  years,  the  search  for  a 
combination  cartridge  with  more  power 
on  the  big  game  side  satisfies  my  think- 
ing why  this  cartridge  was  conceived  in 
the  first  place. 

The  wide  range  of  7mm  bullet 
weights  available  allows  a great  variety 
of  loads  to  be  concocted,  but  take  heed 
and  start  well  down  the  powder  scale. 
There  are  some  differences  in  chamber 


and  throat  dimensions  in  various  makes 
of  rifles,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
and  cases  watched  closely  when 
increasing  the  weight  of  powder.  As 
with  many  large  capacity  cases,  the 
slower  burning  powders  such  as  4831 
work  best.  The  140-gr.  bullet  gets  a lot 
of  attention,  and  could  be  the  best  com- 
promise, but  I think  the  whitetail  deer 
hunter  would  increase  his  chances  of 
success  by  using  160-gr.  bullets.  On 
extra  large  game,  the  175-gr.  Nosier 
partition  bullet  aids  penetration. 

None  of  the  7mm  Magnum  rifles  I 
range  tested  cut  any  one-holers,  but 
staying  within  1%"  at  100-yards  didn’t 
pose  any  problems.  In  fact,  with  3-shot 
groups  (which  are  reasonable  for  big 
game  rifles,  since  there  is  no  point  in 
overheating  the  Magnum  hunting  bar- 
rel), I fared  a little  better,  averaging 
around  114".  I didn’t  do  any  fantastic 
shooting,  but  I satisfied  myself  that  this 
big  cartridge  has  excellent  punch  and 
accuracy. 

I’ve  fired  a lot  of  rifles  in  practically 
every  chambering,  and  I have  great 
faith  in  the  old  standbys  like  the  30-06, 
270  Winchester,  30-40  Krag,  8mm  and 
30-30.  All  of  these  favorites  have  a spe- 
cial place  in  my  hunting  makeup,  but  I 
must  be  objective  and  think  of  what 
future  hunters  will  be  using.  Two 
decades  from  now,  some  of  today’s  fa- 
vorites will  have  met  the  same  fate  as 
the  264  Winchester  Magnum,  280 
Remington  and  284  Winchester.  I also 
know  new  cartridges  with  new  designs 
and  better  ballistics  will  surely  appear. 
But  it’s  my  sincere  belief  the  cartridge 
with  the  best  chance  for  longevity  is  the 
Remington  7mm  Magnum 


Letters  . . . 

Shooters  for  some  reaso n -perhaps  be- 
cause they’re  involved  in  an  interesting 
subjectHend  to  be  letter  writers.  Many  of 
them  write  to  gun  columnists,  either 
requesting  information,  giving  it,  or  just 
because  they  want  to  talk  about  their  pet 
guns.  I enjoy  such  correspondence,  but 
unfortunately  there  just  isn’t  enough  tune 
to  reply  to  most  letters.  If  you  didn’t  get  an 
answer  to  a letter,  this  is  the  reason. 

— D.L. 


MARCH,  1977 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


In  a state  noted  for  its  wetlands,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  of  Natural 
Resources  to  protect  those  lands  has  been 
upheld  by  the  state’s  Supreme  Court.  Min- 
nesota’s DNR  Commissioner  had  denied 
permits  to  a city  seeking  to  build  a road 
across  a lake  bay,  noting  that  alternative 
routes  would  not  harm  the  wetlands.  A dis- 
trict court  overturned  his  decision,  but  was 
itself  overruled  by  the  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court;  setting  an  important  legal 
precedent. 


One  of  the  few  remaining  accepted 
uses  for  DDT  is  emergency  control  of 
tussock  moths,  a serious  forest  pest. 
Now  a virus  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  may  make  that  use 
obsolete.  Approved  for  use  by  the  EPA, 
the  microbe  appears  to  be  lethal  to 
tussock  moths  but  otherwise  harmless. 
Conservationists  hope  it  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  DDT. 

The  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Association  (NPCA)  has  strongly  urged 
the  federal  government  to  take  quick  ac- 
tion to  prevent  further  damage  to  Redwood 
National  Park  in  California.  Although  the 
park  protects  a narrow  strip  along  Red- 
wood Creek,  controversial  logging 
practices  on  bordering  private  lands  have 
caused  severe  erosion  and  damage  to 
trees  within  the  park.  NPCA  feels  the  trees 
can  be  saved  if  the  government  asserts 
management  control  over  watershed 
areas  directly  affecting  the  park. 


Island-watching  may  not  be  quite  as 
lively  as,  say,  bird-watching,  but 
members  of  25  conservation  organiza- 
tions think  it’s  important  enough  to 
cooperate  in  a watchdog  program 


along  the  coasts.  Specifically,  they’ll  be 
alert  for  signs  of  adverse  development 
on  barrier  islands — fragile,  constantly 
shifting  sandy  barriers  important  to  the 
coastal  environment.  A network  of  local 
residents  will  monitor  specific  areas. 


After  five  years  of  hearings,  the  EPA  has 
canceled  all  current  registrations  of  the 
pesticide  Mirex,  suspected  of  causing 
human  cancer.  The  chemical,  used  pri- 
marily to  control  fire  ants  in  the  Southeast, 
is  longlasting  in  the  environment  and  be- 
comes concentrated  in  animal  tissues  as  it 
goes  up  the  food  chain.  Mirex  degrades 
into  Kepone,  which  has  caused  recent 
concern  by  appearing  in  game  fish  and 
other  wildlife  in  high  concentrations.  Ke- 
pone causes  liver  cancer  in  animals  and 
caused  various  problems  in  workers  at  the 
single  U.S.  manufacturing  plant. 


Nene  geese,  with  a population  down 
to  about  40  in  the  1940s,  have  done  well 
in  captivity  and  are  being  tested  back  in 
the  wild.  Hawaiian  authorities  will  cease 
their  captive  breeding  program  and 
closely  monitor  geese  in  their  natural 
environment  on  volcanic  highlands, 
controlling  predators  where  necessary 
until  the  population  increases.  Captive 
breeding  will  resume  if  the  population 
drops. 


Old  canals  never  die  . . . The  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  controversial  for 
many  years  and  under  construction  since 
1964 — off  and  on — has  surfaced  again  in 
the  form  of  a draft  environmental  impact 
statement  (DEIS).  Conservationists, 
generally  opposed  to  the  project  because 
of  its  damage  to  the  Oklawaha  River 
ecosystem  and  habitat  for  several 
endangered  species,  have  noted  several 
weaknesses  in  the  DEIS.  Florida’s 
governor  and  cabinet  also  oppose  further 
construction. 


The  state  of  Utah  wants  to  relax  ail 
quality  control  standards  in  42  percent 
of  the  state  to  permit  maximum  legal 
deterioration  allowed  by  federal  law 
(Utah  requires  industries  to  cut  dowr 
on  air  pollution  only  during  periods  ol 
atmospheric  inversion.)  Environ' 
mentalists  argue  that  industries  car 
meet  the  present  standards  so  relaxa 
tion  is  unnecessary  to  the  industria 
development  the  state  wants. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUEST  I 0N- 

MY  SON  RECEIVED  A PELLET 
GUN  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  MAY  HE 
HUNT  SMALL  GAME  WITH  IT? 

ANSWER- 

NO.  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  TO  HUNT 
FOR  ANY  WILD  BIRD  OR  ANIMAL 
WITH  AN  AIR  RIFLE  OR  PELLET 
GUN. 


QUESTION- 

MAY  A PERSON  CAMP  ON 
STATE  GAME  LANDS  ? 

ANSWER- 

NO.  CAMPING  IS  NOT 
PERMITTED  ON  STATE  GAME 
LANDS. 


'a#  ' 
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The  only  woodpecker  with  a totally  red  head,  the  aptlv-named  red- 
headed woodpecker  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus)  is  easily 
recognized,  though  not  too  commonly  seen.  His  striking  black  back 
with  its  large  white  patches  sets  him  off  immediately  from  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  with  partly  red  head  but  ladder  striped  black  and 
white  back  Look  for  the  redhead  in  open,  park-like  woods  or  small 
glades  in  suburbs  or  rural  areas.  You’ll  probably  find  him  tapping  after 
wood-boring  larvae  and  grubs,  unintentionally  tending  the  forest.  Or 
he  may  be  preparing  a nest  cavity  in  a damaged  tree  for  the  five  or  so 
eggs  which  the  female  will  lay.  Next  year,  this  may  be  home  fora  blue- 
bird or  chickadee. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


With  Rod  and  His  Friends 


ONE  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  of  our  editorials  is  to  gain  support  for  worthwhile 
programs.  Sometimes  this  is  a frustrating  business.  For  example,  some 
persons  still  are  opposed  to  controlled  antlerless  deer  seasons,  though  the 
necessity  for  them  and  the  gains  accruing  from  them  have  been  known  for  genera- 
tions. Good  progress  has  been  made  in  that  area,  of  course,  but  it’s  taken  years  of 
work  by  countless  people.  However,  an  occasional  deserving  program  gains 
instant  support.  One  of  these  is  SPORT.  Announced  in  the  November  issue,  its 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  slob  hunter  through  the  help  of  Pennsylvania  s legiti- 
mate hunters.  SPORT  stands  for  “Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together”  and  is 
further  defined  thus:  Support  conservation  law  enforcement;  Present  a good 
image  by  personal  conduct;  Offenders  must  be  approached  and  warned:  Report 
the  game  law  violator:  Together  hunters  can  preserve  their  hunting  heritage. 

The  program  has  caught  on.  More  than  20,000  SPORT  buttons  and  membership 
cards  are  being  worn  and  carried  by  Keystone  hunters  who  believe  in  the  objec- 
tives. As  Deputy  Bob  Miller’s  letter  on  page  21  of  this  issue  illustrates,  sportsmen 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  program.  And  the  sort  of  assistance  rendered  here 
has  far  more  value  than  is  immediately  apparent.  It  helped  solve  a case,  which  is 
fine,  but  perhaps  even  more  important,  it  let  a lot  of  people  know  that  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen  are  willing  to  work  against  the  slobs.  It  also  let  a Game  Com- 
mission officer  know  that  he  had  the  backing  of  several  hunters  when  he  needed  it. 
This  is  highly  satisfying  in  a job  where,  too  often  in  the  past,  the  tendency  of 
onlookers  has  been  to  avoid  involvement. 

Perhaps  even  more  satisfying,  because  of  the  age  of  one  of  the  principals,  is  a 
Juniata  County  incident  reported  in  DGP  Bob  Shaffer’s  February  field  note.  Bob 
told  how  12-year-old  Rod  Kennedy  of  Mechanicsburg  immediately  gave  up  any 
claim  to  a deer  he  thought  he  had  shot,  but  which  later  examination  indicated  had 
been  taken  by  another  hunter.  Countless  bitter  arguments  have  occurred  in 
similar  situations,  but  here  was  a first-time  hunter,  doubtless  overjoyed  with  the 
belief  that  he’d  bagged  a big  8-point  trophy,  willingly  doing  the  proper  thing 
simply  because  it  was  morally  correct.  This  is  not  a simple  choice,  of  course.  Not 
by  today’s  standards,  when  far  too  many  individuals  would  rather  take  something 
that  belongs  to  another  than  earn  it  for  themselves,  just  so  they  can  feel  they’ve 
put  something  over  on  a gullible  guy.  When  we  hear  of  young 
sportsmen  like  Rod,  it  makes  us  feel  that  perhaps  progress  is  being 
made.  It  always  comes  slowly,  but  as  some  philosophers  say,  man- 
kind’s hope  lies  with  its  young  people.  There’s  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  last  deer  season  Rod  presented  a good  image  by  personal 
conduct,  so  maybe  in  the  years  to  come,  when  his  generation  will 
make  up  a bigger  proportion  of  our  gunners  than  it  does  now,  the 
overall  picture  will  be  better.  As  the  last  sentence  from  SPORT  puts 
it,  “Together  hunters  can  preserve  their  hunting  heritage.  ” We 
believe  that’s  true.  But  we  know  it  won’t  come  about  just  by  talk.  It 
will  take  hard  work  and  dedication.  We’d  all  better  hang  in  there 
with  Rod  and  his  friends. — Bob  Bell 

Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


The  First  Fifteen  Seasons 

By  Bob  Carter 


WAS  FLANKING  the  drive  in  a 
Washington  County  Game  Lands 
that  combined  overgrown  fields  and 
food  strips  with  long  reaches  of  hard- 
wood cover.  On  this  push  we  hoped  to 
put  a buck  out  of  a ridgetop  hunk  of 
woods  that  was  full  of  promising  wild- 
grape  tangles  and  scrubby  beech 
thickets. 

I d built  up  some  heat  charging 
diagonally  up  the  ridge  to  get  into  posi- 
tion on  the  edge  of  a small  barley  field 
at  the  end  of  the  woods.  Two  tongues  of 
frost-killed  goldenrod  ran  from  the 
woods  edge  30  yards  away  to  me.  They 
were  great  deer  channels.  Emerging 
deer  would  have  only  this  small  field  to 
cross  before  making  the  next  woods  be- 
hind me  that  dropped  away  into  a major 
hollow.  Our  watchers  were  to  be  cover- 
ing that  hollow. 

I decided  to  concentrate  most  on  the 
goldenrod  strip  nearer  me  and  knelt  in 
the  edge  of  the  thicket  facing  the  drive. 
My  outline  would  be  well  broken. 
Before  me  was  the  green  sprouting 
barley  patch,  then  the  head-high 
goldenrod  leading  up  to  the  woods  from 
which  drivers  would  soon  come.  I 
checked  my  270.  The  bolt  was  closed 
firmly,  the  variable  power  scope  clear 
and  cranked  down  to  3x  for  close  shoot- 
ing. 

I heard  the  first  driver  noise  several 
hundred  yards  back  in  the  woods.  Tap- 
ping on  trees  with  sticks.  We  do  little 
yelling.  The  deer  know  where  you  are 
without  any  special  noise. 

Action  came  quickly.  Deer  backs  and 
flags  headed  my  way,  breaking  from  the 
rim  of  the  woods  ahead  and  bearing 
straight  down  my  goldenrod  alley!  Al- 
ready they  were  close — six  or  seven 
deer  in  a hurry.  I was  into  my  sling, 
glassing  each  deer  hastily  as  it 
emerged.  Somewhere  in  the  pack  that 
bobbed  behind  the  leaders  I caught  an 
antler  flash. 

The  first  doe  instantly  noticed  me 
and  identified  me  as  trouble.  She  put 
on  an  abrupt  right  flanking  movement 
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to  get  out  of  there — out  of  my  scope. 
The  second  doe  followed  her,  then  the 
third. 

The  buck  came  next,  filling  the  scope 
in  an  instant.  Concentrating  hard,  I 
forced  the  crosshairs  to  find  the  brisket 
in  that  microsecond  when  he  had  com- 
pleted the  jump  from  the  goldenrod 
toward  me,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to 
pivot  away  after  the  others. 

I was  able  to  retain  him  in  the  scope 
through  most  of  the  recoil.  No  sign  of  a 
hit.  He  turned  sharply  to  my  right  and 
began  a spring  through  the  barley 
patch.  I worked  the  bolt  automatically, 
swung  through  the  shoulder,  popped 
the  second  round.  It  felt  right.  He 
stumbled,  did  a long  forward  roll  and 
was  down. 

Two  more  deer  burst  from  the  cover. 
Yearlings.  One  ran  right  at  me  and 
deflected  at  ten  feet.  The  other  took  the 
route  to  the  left  after  the  does. 

I stayed  in  place.  The  drivers  should 
be  along  in  a moment.  The  buck  was  ly- 
ing still. 

Three  Quick  Shots 

From  the  hollow  behind  came  three 
quick  shots.  Then  farther  down  a single 
shot.  It  appeared  the  drive  had  pushed 
another  buck  from  the  far  side  of  the 
cover. 

Bob  Logue  appeared  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  before  me.  He  saw  the  buck 
piled  up  in  the  barley  patch  and  came 
down.  He  leaned  over  the  9-point 
before  I walked  over. 

“Good  shootin’.  Right  in  the  center 
of  the  brisket.’ 

I went  over.  My  first  shot  had 
centered  the  buck’s  chest.  In  dressing 
it,  we  would  see  that  the  bullet  had 
traversed  the  body  cavity  and  broken 
the  pelvis  at  the  rear.  A fatal  shot.  My 
unnecessary  second  shot  had  taken  the 
deer  just  behind  the  shoulder. 

I looked  back  to  estimate  the  shoot- 
ing distance.  It  had  been  barely  20 
yards  at  that  fast  moving  target. 

As  we  examined  the  heavy  whitetail. 
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THE  6-POINT  BULL  ELK  I TOOK  in  Montana  was  just  a modest  shot.  Caught  him  browsing  at 
dusk  in  a high  mountain  meadow  and  laid  a 1 50-gr.  270  bullet  into  the  heart  spot. 


I thought  how  this  rifle  had  become  so 
totally  familiar  to  me  that  I could  get  off 
two  fast,  accurate  shots  like  these  so 
quickly.  Almost  like  the  feel  of  con- 
fident shotgunning  when  the  grouse  are 
flushing  close  in  thick  cover. 

How  long  had  I been  carrying  this 
Winchester  Model  70  Featherweight? 
It  was  15  years  already,  many  hills  and 
mountains  and  a whole  lot  of  brush. 

A Veteran 

I cleared  the  270  and  laid  it  aside  in 
preparation  for  the  field-dressing  job.  I 
noticed  that  it  certainly  looked  like  a 
veteran.  The  walnut  stock  had  lost  close 
to  half  its  finish  and  the  bluing  was 
faded  and  worn  here  and  there. 
Mechanically,  the  rifle  and  its  scope 
were  in  fine  condition,  something  I had 
been  guaranteeing  every  season  on  the 
sight-in  range. 

The  task  of  dragging  out  this  latest 
buck  broke  the  review  I had  going.  It 
would  be  a mile  downhill,  but  through 
some  thickets.  Snow  in  the  shaded 
areas  would  help  the  skid. 

Soon  we  had  followed  the  other 
drivers  to  our  watchers  to  find  the 
second  buck  had  come  off  our  drive. 
Another  hunting  party  got  the  shoot- 
ing I had  heard,  but  missed.  A fine 
buck,  they  said. 


When  I got  home  from  that  success- 
ful deer  hunt  a couple  seasons  ago,  I 
looked  the  gun  over  again  as  I cleaned 
it  thoroughly. 

Yes,  lots  of  carrying  in  that  15  years. 
Little  surprise  that  the  Model  70  felt 
like  a part  of  my  arm,  as  secure  against 
the  cheek  as  my  favorite  shotgun  as  I 
swung  on  game. 

Certainly  this  was  my  favorite  rifle. 

Who  could  not  like  a partner  that  had 
helped  take  a royal  elk,  a wild  turkey 
gobbler,  a large  Idaho  mule  deer  and  a 
half  dozen  whitetail  bucks? 

Gun  columnists  often  advise  that  a 
hunter  should  be  completely  familiar 
with  his  rifle  or  shotgun  if  he  expects  to 
score  consistently.  For  the  opportu- 
nities to  succeed  or  fail  are  but  split 
seconds  in  the  days  and  hours  that  we 
hunt.  Opportunity  must  be  grabbed 
well  then. 

Many  outdoor  writers  say  pick  one 
big  game  rifle  and  stick  with  it  for 
everything  you  hunt.  Well,  I sure  had 
done  that  with  my  270.  I had  bought 
the  rifle  new  from  a dealer  near  Pitts- 
burgh in  1961.  I’d  finished  college 
recently  and  suddenly  had  more  time 
for  big  game  hunting  than  I d been 
blessed  with  in  a long  time.  I 
recognized  that  a 270  would  be 
overgunning  turkeys  a bit.  But  I’d  have 
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to  save  my  nickels  a little  longer  for  a 
special  turkey  gun. 

I equipped  the  new  rifle  with  a Boyt 
sling  for  easy  carrying,  since  I cover  a 
lot  of  territory  in  my  mountain  hunting. 
The  original  scope,  since  replaced  with 
a 3-9x  variable,  was  a solid  4x  Redfield 
with  standard  crosshairs. 

Sighted  to  strike  an  inch  high  at  100 
yards  with  130-gr.  softpoints,  my  270 
was  ready  to  score  at  nearly  point  of  aim 
out  to  250  yards.  All  the  gun  writers 
had  said  the  130-gr.  was  an  extremely 
accurate  lead  for  the  270.  I found  that 
to  be  true. 

The  first  few  years  my  sight-in  wan- 
dered an  inch  or  two  between  seasons, 
then  it  settled  down  and  held  its  spot 
for  many  years.  Perhaps  the  wood  had 
to  complete  drying.  I don  t know.  But 
my  270  shot  tight  enough  groups  to 
keep  me  happy  through  a bunch  of 
buck  seasons. 

As  I review  them  now,  I believe  I ve 
become  a pretty  good  shot  on  running 
game  with  that  rifle.  The  snapshot  suc- 
cess on  that  9-point  buck  seems  not  to 
be  a fluke  if  I think  back  over  these 
seasons. 

A Brash  Buck 

There  was  a heavy-racked  8-point 
that  charged  past  me  and  out  along  a 
brushy  Clinton  County  bench.  The 
range  was  125  yards  and  he  was  picking 
his  way  rapidly  along  the  rim  below 
me.  From  my  stand  on  a rock  for  this 
short  drive,  I could  just  catch  flashes  of 
his  big  rack.  It  was  not  going  to  be  any 
easy  shot.  He  would  catch  the  edge  of  a 
scrub  oak  thicket  in  a few  seconds  and 
be  gone,  probably  for  the  day. 

When  the  buck  slid  through  a 
modest  opening,  I swung  through  his 
shoulder  and  left  off  the  round  when 
the  crosshair  picture  looked  good.  The 
big  deer  turned  at  the  shot  and  in  two 
choppy  bounds  was  out  of  sight  over 
the  bank,  swallowed  by  the  scrub  oak. 


The  Gun 
( Can’t  Forget 


I thought  I could  see  his  tail  clamped 
down,  a good  sign  if  it  was  true. 

Mark,  our  lone  driver,  came  easing 
through  in  a few  minutes  and  looked  up 
the  bank  to  me. 

“Good  chance  I hit  the  big  one 
there,”  I called  down.  “Let’s  check  the 
tracks.” 

It  took  only  a minute  to  locate  the 
splayed  prints  of  the  buck  in  the 
shallow,  wet  snow.  I followed  them  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank  and  peeked  over. 
He  had  folded  over  a blowdown  just  a 
few  yards  into  the  cover,  making  only 
one  jump  after  he  left  my  view. 

Mark  looked  up  the  bench  to  the 
rock  I had  just  left. 

“Standing  shot?” 

“No,  kind  of  a fast  sneak.  ” 

“Good  shootin’  through  that  stuff.” 

I was  pleased  to  agree.  And  the  shot, 
although  taken  rapidly,  had  felt  right, 
not  just  a desperation  pop. 

A couple  years  later,  the  6-point  bull 
elk  I took  in  Montana  was  just  a modest 
shot.  Caught  him  browsing  at  dusk  in  a 
high  mountain  meadow.  Sitting  into 
the  sling,  I had  waited  for  the  big  bull 
to  step  from  behind  a stubby  fir  and  laid 
a 150-gr.  from  the  270  into  the  heart 
spot.  He  sprinted  40  yards  and  drop- 
ped. 

I had  elected  to  use  the  270  elk  hunt- 
ing even  though  150  grains  was  the 
heaviest  practical  lead  available.  It  was 
the  rifle  I was  familiar  with. 

Husky  for  Gobblers 

On  my  turkey  hunts,  I took  a bit  of 
kidding  for  taking  the  deer  rifle  once  in 
a while. 

“Better  take  a freezer  bag,”  they 
said,  “and  collect  the  pieces.” 

But  I carried  the  270  off  and  on  and 
finally  got  an  excellent  chance  at  a gob- 
bler. 

We  had  broken  a flock  at  daylight, 
about  20  birds.  Now  we  had  them  com- 
ing from  a couple  directions  with 
muted  hen  clucks. 

I saw  the  gobbler  and  one  hen  hop 
onto  a log  about  a hundred  yards  off 
through  the  timber.  He  looked 
nervous.  I doubted  that  he  would 
continue  to  come  in  to  my  partner’s 
calling.  He  stood  tall  and  still,  neck 
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I TOOK  A BIT  of  kidding  on  turkey  hunts  for 
carrying  my  deer  rifle,  but  when  1 got  a 
chance  at  a 24-pounder,  I broke  the  neck  at 
its  juncture  with  the  body,  spoiling  no  meat 
at  all. 

stretched  to  the  limit,  watching  and 
listening  hard.  There  could  be  no  finer 
time. 

I brought  the  crosshair  down  to  the 
base  of  the  crop  and  squeezed  off  the 
shot.  The  gobbler  vanished  from  the 
scope  and  then  I caught  sight  of  the  hen 
buzzing  out  of  there.  The  shot’s  echo 
died  and  I heard  the  gobbler’s  wings 
battering  the  leaves  behind  the  leg. 

My  shot  had  gone  just  right,  break- 
ing the  neck  at  the  juncture  with  the 
body  and  spoiling  no  meat.  He  was  a 
24-pounder,  field-dressed. 

Again,  a rifle  I was  used  to,  closely 
sighted,  fired  with  confidence. 

In  the  season  just  past,  I was  proud  of 
the  shot  on  an  Idaho  muley  that  had  to 
happen  in  the  half  second  when  he 
blazed  through  an  opening  down  a 
ridgetop  groove  from  me.  Trying  for 
the  point  of  the  shoulder  as  he 
quartered  uphill  at  about  50  yards,  I 
caught  him  in  the  base  of  the  neck.  He 
dropped  instantly  and  I had  my  first 
mule  deer  in  another  shooting  gallery 
snapshot. 


I’m  looking  at  the  old  270  now.  It 
sure  is  scarred  up.  But  am  I confident 
when  I take  that  rifle  to  the  woods.  I 
really  think  I could  hold  my  own  inside 
75  yards  on  fast  running  game  with 
most  of  the  shooters  who  practice  a 
great  deal.  It  has  fitted  well  to  my 
cheek,  shoulder,  eye,  swing. 

Should  I mess  around  now  with  this 
worn  looking  rifle?  It  didn’t  shoot  quite 
as  true  this  year,  even  though  the  bar- 
rel remains  in  perfect  condition.  Maybe 
the  wood  is  taking  on  a little  moisture 
with  the  finish  so  far  gone. 

I’ve  decided  February  has  a new 
project.  I’ll  take  apart  the  270  and  strip 
the  finish  from  the  stock.  I’ll  get  one  of 
those  handy  kits  and  glass  bed  the  bar- 
rel to  assure  sustained  accuracy.  Then 
one  of  the  new  finishes  will  seal  it  off 
again.  No  new  bluing.  That  would  spoil 
the  vintage  look. 

I notice  the  sling  is  getting  weary 
around  the  swivel  attachments  where 
the  Brittany  did  some  unauthorized 
chewing  during  his  pup  months  seven 
years  ago.  Perhaps  a new  sling  too. 

Ready  for  Another  15  Years 

I’ll  si^ht  in  off  a bench  next  spring 
when  it  s warm  enough  to  hold  very 
true.  Then  the  270  will  be  ready  for 
another  15  years  of  excitement. 

Of  course,  all  the  shots  won’t  be 
those  slambang,  exciting,  one-second, 
do-or-don’t  types.  All  of  them  weren’t 
in  the  first  15  years.  But  I am  happy  to 
say  not  a single  buck  or  other  piece  of 
game  that  I shot  in  that  period  moved 
more  than  50  yards  from  the  point  of 
impact,  including  the  running  shots. 

I did  make  a couple  of  clean  misses. 
There  was  a little  4-point  that  lucked 
out  when  my  slug  creamed  a husky 
sapling  near  his  shoulder  as  he  scam- 
pered by. 

On  another,  my  shot  missed  low, 
kicking  up  a spray  of  dirt  and  snow. 

But,  despite  human  failings,  a 
consistent  performer,  my  270. 

Here’s  hoping  we  both  do  as  well 
with  the  new  glass  bedding,  new  finish 
and  new  sling  next  season.  I have  a lot 
of  rugged  country  in  mind  for  the  rifle  I 
like  best.  It  will  need  to  be  conditioned 
to  hang  in  there. 
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Monroe  County  students  learn  stream  improvement  by  building  small  dams  to  create  pools, 


Young  folks  are  learning  to  cherish  and  protect  our  outdoors  at  . . . 

Pennsylvania's  Conservation 

Schools 

By  Toni  Williams 
GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


WTE’RE  LOUNGING  around  on  the 
W grass,  panting  and  sweaty  after  an 
enthusiastic — if  not  always  too  well 
coordinated — volleyball  game.  Be- 
tween guzzles  of  cold  water  from  the 
fountain,  I ask  the  gang  what  they  like 
or  don’t  like  about  the  program. 

“There  just  isn’t  enough  time  to  do 
everything.  ” 

“The  counselors  are  really  open  with 

w 

us. 

“There’s  a full  day  every  day.  You 
don’t  just  sit  around  looking  bored.  ’’ 

“Free  time  comes  at  the  wrong 
time;  we  really  need  it  when  we  can 
work  on  our  reports  and  stuff.  ’’ 

“I  liked  the  deer  pens  best.  ’’ 

“Well,  you  can  do  stuff.  We  have 


talks  and  all,  so  we  know  what  we  re  do- 
ing, but  then  we  go  out  and  really  do 
things.” 

Could  be  just  about  any  well-or- 
ganized summer  camp.  But  there’s  a lot 
more  to  it.  This  is  a special  outdoor  con- 
servation school,  and  these  are  special 
people.  This  is  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servation Leadership  School;  it  could 
also  be  one  of  the  ten  county-level 
schools. 

Oh,  there  are  the  standard  camp 
chores  and  softball  games  and  insulting 
nicknames  and  whispering  after  lights 
out  and  all  that.  But  there  are  also  some 
very  meaty,  sophisticated  discussions 
about  local  conservation  issues.  There 
are  films,  slides  and  talks  by  resource 
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professionals.  There  are  outdoor  labs. 
There’s  orienteering  practice,  there’s 
soil  mapping,  marksmanship  training 
and  water  quality  testing.  There  are 
some  pretty  heavy  rap  sessions  about 
hunting  and  what  it  means  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  society,  and  to  wildlife.  It’s 
really  more  of  a school  than  a camp,  but 
one  geared  to  healthy,  active,  fun-lov- 
ing teenagers. 

Butler  County  First 

Butler  County  held  the  first  county- 
level  school  in  the  nation  in  1956. 
Armstrong,  Butler,  Bedford,  Cumber- 
land, Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lawrence, 
Monroe,  Venango  and  Westmoreland 
counties  also  have  schools  now.  Most 
are  sponsored  by  the  county  sports- 
men’s federation;  some  are  co- 
sponsored by  a group  such  as  the 
county  conservation  district.  The  state 
school  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
and  Pennsylvania  State  University.  All 
call  on  a variety  of  outside  recource 
people  from  the  Game  Commission, 
Fish  Commission,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  so  on. 

(If  your  county  doesn’t  yet  have  its 
own  school,  get  in  touch  with  your 
county  sportsmen’s  federation — or  bet- 
ter yet,  offer  your  services  to  help  them 
organize  a school.  It  takes  a lot  of  work 
by  a lot  of  people,  but  most  groups  who 
have  made  the  effort  have  found  it  well 
worthwhile.  It’s  an  investment — mold- 
ing the  conservation  leaders  of  the  near 
future.  There  should  be  a school  in 
each  county. ) 

Staff  members  generally  are  in  their 
20s  or  30s,  highly-qualified  and  en- 
thusiastic. Most  directors  are  pro- 
fessionally employed  in  conserva- 
tion, either  as  teachers  or  with  various 
conservation  agencies.  They  have 
junior  staffers  working  with  them,  often 
college  students,  and  they  all 
work  closely  with  members  of  the 
sponsoring  groups.  Those  groups  often 
do  a lot  of  behind-the-scenes  work, 
especially  in  county  camps  where  so 
much  depends  on  volunteer  activity. 
Sportsmen’s  club  volunteers,  for 
example,  do  all  the  cooking  in  the 
Monroe  County  camp,  and  I can  vouch 
for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 


results  there-meals  were  scrumptious! 

Of  course,  they  do  more  than  eat. 
Here’s  the  schedule  for  one  of  the  two- 
week  sessions  at  last  year’s  state  school: 

The  Fish  Commission  had  the  first- 
day.  The  kids  (I’m  allowed  to  call  them 
that,  now  that  I’ve  joined  the  over-30 
crowd),  after  preparatory  lectures, 
helped  with  a stream  census  which  they 
took  by  stunning  the  fish  electrically 
and  then  identifying  and  counting  what 
they  netted.  They  took  a guided  tour  of 
the  fish  hatchery  and  then  combined 
study  and  fun  in  a fishing  school. 

Camp  Director  Tom  Grote  talked 
about  survival  in  the  woods,  informa- 
tion which  the  kids,  separated  into 
small  groups,  proceeded  to  test  on  a 
survival  hike.  Meanwhile,  back  at  the 
brown  wooden  headquarters  building, 
camp  crafts  and  a project  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  That  evening,  the  kids 
learned  the  basics  of  map  and  compass 
use  and  went  down  to  the  nearby  lake 
for  canoe  instruction. 

Folks  from  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources’  Bureau  of 
Forestry  led  several  field  trips  and  then 
discussed  forest  fire  fighting  tech- 
niques. Estimating  and  measuring 
timber  in  a stand  of  trees  took  part  of 
the  afternoon.  A talk  about  cave  safety 
and  conservation  prepared  them  for 
caving  trips — again,  in  smaller 
groups — during  the  next  few  days.  The 
map  and  compass  work  came  to  fruition 
in  an  orienteering  competition — out  in 
the  boonies,  of  course.  No  one  got  lost, 
though  one  group  managed  to  get 
themselves  180°  off  track.  Their  error 
was  soon  realized,  and  they  got  back 
late,  but  satisfied  that  they’d  made  it  on 
their  own. 

Visit  Deer  Pens 

Mike  Ondik,  manager  of  the  Deer 
Research  Facility  (the  “deer  pens”)  at 
the  university,  showed  slides  that  eve- 
ning and  talked  about  the  research  go- 
ing on  at  the  pens  and  about  wildlife 
management  in  general;  the  next  morn- 
ing they  got  to  see  some  of  this  first- 
hand. 

By  now,  individual  projects  were  un- 
derway. Any  topic  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation was  fair  game.  The  end  result 
would  be  a paper.  This  may  sound 
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A little  play  . • ■ 

. . . and  a little  work  . 


IDENTI- 

FYING 

stream 

insects. 


ENJOYING  a quiet  moment  “at  home.” 


POSITION  shooting  at  rifle  range. 
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TESTING  water  quality  of  Monroe  Co.  stream. 


i 


DGP  LYNN  KELLER  TALKS  about  wildlife  and  its  management  in  the  Keystone  State. 


more  like  regular  school  than  prepara- 
tion for  conservation  careers.  The 
amount  of  paperwork  required  on  con- 
servation projects,  however,  is  a stand- 
ing joke,  and  an  ability  to  communicate 
easily  in  writing  is  essential  to  moving 
any  program  from  the  idea  stage  to 
realization. 

Meanwhile,  caving,  short  field  trips 
and  overnight  hikes  continued  in 
round-robin  fashion. 

On  Tuesday  of  the  second  week,  men 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
talked  about  the  types  of  soil,  uses 
best  suited  for  each,  and  the  need  to 
match  up  the  two.  The  kids  did  a soil 
profile  and  leared  how  to  read  a soil 
map.  True  to  the  spirit  of  the  schools, 
application  of  the  newfound  knowledge 
soon  followed.  They  visited  Ezra  Zook’s 
farm,  where  they  ran  a chemical 
analysis  of  various  soils.  Each  small 
group  made  recommendations  for  the 
best  use  of  each  part  of  the  farm.  Back 
at  camp,  they  were  given  a soils 
analysis  of  an  actual  450-acre  plot  and 
five  proposals  for  its  use.  Each  group 
chose  “the  best”  proposal  and  defended 
its  choice. 

By  now,  through  the  short  hikes  and 
overnights,  everyone  had  had  a taste  of 
backpacking.  Many  had  tried  this 
before.  So  Wednesday  morning  was 
spent  looking  at  and  talking  about 
various  types  of  backpacking  equip- 
ment and  their  costs.  Now  they  could 


choose  suitable  gear,  hike  in  the  wilds 
without  starving  or  getting  lost,  pitch 
camp,  paddle  out  and  hook  a finny 
breakfast.  They’d  had  a good  introduc- 
tion to  outdoor  skills,  enabling  them  to 
better  appreciate  the  resources  of  na- 
ture, and  they’d  started  adding  to  their 
previous  background  of  informa- 
tion about  the  environment  s problems 
and  some  ways  of  attacking  them. 

Skill  building  and  information 
gathering  continued  for  the  next  day 
and  a half  with  the  aid  of  Game  Com- 
mission instructors.  I spent  that  second 
Thursday  at  the  state  school,  arriving 
near  the  end  of  the  indoor  session. 
Tioga  County  DGP  Lynn  Keller  and 
Franklin  County  DGP  Frank  Clark 
were  there  with  Hunter  Education 
Coordinator  John  Behel.  (Another 
time,  Dan  Jenkins  was  there  from 
Cambria  County;  participation  in  the 
schools  rotates  among  the  state’s  game 
protectors.) 

The  instructors  had  shown  movies 
and  talked  about  wildlife  identification 
and  management,  hunter  ethics  and 
safety.  After  questions  and  discussion, 
we  broke  for  lunch  on  the  lawn,  giving 
me  a chance  to  talk  to  people.  I took  a 
few  minutes  for  a walk  around  the 
campground  and  saw  the  clean  bath- 
rooms (that’s  one  of  the  camp  chores) 
and  the  tidy  tents.  Parents  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  a registered  nurse 
visits  daily  and  a doctor  is  always  on 
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call,  that  the  first-aid  medical  cabinet  is 
generously  stocked,  and  that  most  staff 
members  are  first-aid  trained.  In  mat- 
ters of  food,  safety  and  health,  campers 
are  well  taken  care  of. 

We  split  up  in  the  afternoon;  those  in 
one  group  practiced  marksmanship  at 
the  rifle  range — or,  in  some  cases,  were 
given  instructions  in  the  basics  of  shoot- 
ing— while  the  others  divided  into  yet 
smaller  groups  which  covered  the 
hunter  education  field  course  one  at  a 
time,  each  group  accompanied  by  a 
counselor  or  two.  That  was  great! 
There’s  just  nothing  like  being  out 
there  in  the  woods  and  fields  in  simu- 
lated hunting  situations  to  sharpen  your 
judgment. 

Other  hunter  ethics/safety  exercises, 
chores,  and  supper  followed.  The  eve- 
ning, as  usual,  was  taken  up  with  other 
chores,  games,  project  work,  and 
movies.  The  next  morning  the  groups’ 
activities  were  reversed. 

The  last  afternoon  was  reserved  for 
relaxing  and  looking  back  over  the  pre- 
vious two  weeks.  Campers  evaluated 
the  counselors  and  the  programs,  and 
counselors  evaluated  the  campers. 
Grote  and  his  staff  constantly  try  to 
adjust  and  improve  the  program. 

The  stress,  says  Grote,  is  on  develop- 
ing conservation  leadership  abilities. 
“You  can  only  work  with  a tiny  fraction 
of  the  state’s  young  people,  so  you  have 
to  encourage  them  to  use  what  they  get 
here — to  go  out  in  their  communities 
and  develop  programs  there,  and  to 
work  on  the  problems  in  their  areas.” 

Challenge  Course 

An  experimental  part  of  the  program 
last  year,  which  will  probably  be  fit 
into  the  schedule  this  summer,  is  a 
challenge  course.  Its  purpose  is  to 
instill  confidence  in  one’s  physical 
ability.  It’s  also  a lot  of  fun.  All  sorts  of 
rope  and  log  arrangements  requiring 
skill  and  balance  must  be  negotiated. 
Two  “spotters”  are  always  at  hand  in 
case  of  a slip. 

The  deep  shade  and  failing  afternoon 
light  made  taking  pictures  at  the 
challenge  course  difficult  with  my  ailing 
strobe.  I wanted  the  kids  to  hurry  up 
and  run  the  course  so  I could  get  some 
shots  before  the  light  failed  altogether. 
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They  wanted  me  to  try  the  course. 
They  won.  What  a gas!  But  I did 
manage  to  get  a few  snots,  too.  (Inci- 
dentally, I understand  that  Eleanor 
Bennett,  recently-retired  environmen- 
tal education  advisor  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  also  succumbed 
to  the  lure  of  the  challenge,  and  ne- 
gotiated the  course  successfully.) 

County  camps  are  shorter,  but  have 
most  of  the  same  kinds  of  activities.  The 
program  at  each  depends  partly  on 
what  resource  people  they  can  draw  on; 
Monroe’s  school,  while  I was  there, 
also  had  a fly-tying  demonstration,  a 
program  on  muzzleloaders,  and  a dis- 
cussion and  display  of  snakes  and  snake 
handling. 

The  differences  between  the  county 
and  state  schools  is  a difficult  thing  to 
analyze.  There  are  some  obvious  dif- 
ferences, like  the  time  and  cost.  There 
is  more  flexibility  in  scheduling  the 
state  school  since  it  runs  several 
sessions  a summer  whereas  most 
counties  run  only  one.  County  schools 
feel  they  offer  all  the  major  activities  of 
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the  state  school;  they  spend  one  week 
doing  the  same  things  the  state  school 
does  in  two.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
weeks  allows  more  time  to  go  deeper 
into  each  area,  allows  the  kids  to  get  to 
know  each  other  and  the  counselors 
better,  and  allows  more  time  for  cri- 
tiques, evaluations  and  discussions. 

Less  tangible  differences  put  me  on 
shakier  ground,  but  it  did  seem  that  the 
county  schools  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  concentrate  on  local  issues 
and  thus  to  make  some  of  the 
theoretical  considerations  they  dis- 
cussed more  practical  and  immediate. 
The  state  school  was  better  able  to 
concentrate  on  developing  personal 
leadership  potential.  Perhaps  the  ideal 
thing  would  be  to  attend  both.  One 
camper  I talked  to  had  done  this,  and 
another  girl  had  been  through  the  state 
school  and  then  returned  to  the 
Monroe  County  group  as  a junior 
counsellor. 

Nuts  & Bolts 

Who  may  attend  the  schools?  That 
depends.  Qualifications  differ,  but  let’s 
consider  those  for  the  state  school  as  an 
example.  You  must  have  finished  ninth 
grade,  with  some  background  in  biol- 
ogy, chemistry,  earth  science,  ecology 
or  environmental  science.  You  should 
be  between  15  and  17  years  old.  Three 
letters  of  recommendation  from  reputa- 
ble individuals  in  the  community, 


including  your  science  teacher,  must 
be  submitted. 

If  all  of  this  gives  you  the  idea  that 
the  school  is  serious  about  the  interest 
and  sincerity  of  the  kids  who  attend, 
you’re  right.  There’s  a lot  of  good  stuff 
going  on,  and  the  sponsors  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  few  who  get  to  go 
can  make  good  use  of  it.  It’s  called 
optimizing  your  effort. 

Incidentally,  it’s  “equal  oppor- 
tunity”— girls  and  members  of  all 
minority  groups  are  welcomed.  The 
state  school  went  coed  two  years  ago, 
and  the  girls  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  enthusiastic  and  competent.  (Did 
anyone  doubt  it?) 

Tuition  for  the  schools  varies,  but 
most  or  all  of  it  is  usually  paid  by  a 
sponsoring  organization:  local 

sportsmen’s  clubs,  conservation  dis- 
tricts, garden  clubs,  etc.  The  total  cost 
for  the  two-week  state  school  is  $75;  the 
one-week  county  schools  have  varying 
costs,  depending  primarily  on  how 
much  labor  and  material  is  donated;  the 
general  range  is  $30  to  $40.  In  return 
for  the  money  and  interest  invested  by 
the  sponsoring  group,  each  student 
gives  them  some  kind  of  feedback — a 
slide  show,  a written  report,  a talk  at  a 
club  meeting,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

The  selection  process  also  varies,  but 
an  initial  step  for  anyone  interested 
would  be  to  contact  your  county 
sportsmen’s  federation.  If  you  don’t 
know  its  name,  write  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
John  Laudadio  (Secretary),  925  S.  Jef- 
ferson St.,  Jeannette,  Pa.  15644.  The 
county  clubs  should  have  forms  to  fill 
out  and  can  tell  you  what  the  next  step 
is.  In  some  cases  there  is  competition 
for  slots,  and  prospective  students  may 
have  to  write  an  essay  or  something  to 
show  their  level  of  interest  in  the 
school.  In  other  cases,  clubs  are  ac- 
tively seeking  out  students,  and  all  they 
require  is  an  indication  of  interest. 

Pennsylvania’s  conservation  schools 
are  a great  place  to  spend  part  of  the 
summer — learning,  having  fun,  meet- 
ing new  friends,  preparing  for  the  deci- 
sions which  all  young  people  will  face  in 
a few  years,  whether  or  not  they  are 
professionally  employed  in  a conserva- 
tion field. 
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How  to  get  started  . . . 


Backpacking 

Pennsylvania 


By  William  E.  Lutz 


REMEMBER  your  vacation  last 
. year?  The  hassle  with  the  endless 
lines  of  traffic  in  the  sweltering  heat 
. . . the  motel  that  was  full  even 
though  you’re  holding  a written  con- 
firmed reservation  . . . the  room  you 
finally  got  at  10  p.m.,  thirty  bucks  a 
night  and  worth  five  . . . the  cold  four 
dollar  breakfast  of  two  eggs  and  toast. 
And  everywhere  you  went,  crowds  of 
people  thick  as  bugs  on  a bumper. 
Pushing,  shoving,  cold.  Who  needs  it? 
When  we  return  home  from  a trip  like 
that,  we’re  actually  glad  to  get  back  to 
work  to  get  some  rest. 

Then  for  the  next  fifty  weeks  we  re 
told  when  to  come  to  work  and  when 
we  can  leave;  the  bank  “reminds”  us  of 
our  payments  due;  our  wives  buy 
“garden-fresh”  vegetables  frozen  a year 
ago.  Few  of  us  can  replace  a faucet 
washer.  The  plumber  thinks  he  can 
come  two  weeks  from  next  Tuesday. 
We  have  to  call  a “tree  expert”  when 
our  tree  dies  on  the  front  lawn.  He 
brings  three  helpers  and  two  chain 
saws.  The  S.P.C.A.  has  to  be  called  to 
get  a bird  out  of  the  chimney.  We  open 
cans,  sharpen  knives,  snave,  slice 
turkey,  brush  teeth,  and  try  to  reduce 
our  “spare  tire” — all  electrically. 

Our  primary  function  seems  to  be 
merely  getting  enough  money  to  pay 
for  machines  and  specialists.  And  the 
worst  part  of  it  is  that  we  re  becoming 
totally  dependent  upon  others  for  our 
very  survival.  Demands  are  constantly 
being  made  on  us  and  we  must  comply. 

Somehow  we  manage  to  maintain  our 
sanity  for  another  year  ‘till  vacation 
time.  Only  this  year  you’ve  vowed  to  do 
something  different.  But  where  can  you 
avoid  the  crowds,  find  some  solitude, 
do  your  own  thing?  You’ve  been  think- 


ing about  camping,  but  the  lines  are 
just  as  long  there,  too.  More  pushing 
and  shoving.  And  the  carnival  at- 
mosphere that  many  areas  have  taken 
on  just  doesn’t  appeal  to  you. 

Well,  if  I may,  I’d  like  to  suggest  one 
of  the  few  remaining  activities  where 
you’ll  actually  have  the  luxury  of  mak- 
ing your  own  mistakes.  Head  for  the 
backcountry . When  we  break  away  into 
the  wilds,  we  make  all  the  decisions. 
Should  I follow  the  trail  or  leave  it; 
have  lunch  at  11  a.m.  or  2 p.m.;  lie 
abed  in  the  morning  or  rise  at  dawn? 
It’s  our  wishes  that  direct.  Suddenly 
we’re  as  happy  as  a toddler  on 
Christmas  morning. 

Push  No  Buttons 


But  with  backpacking  you  can  go 
every  weekend  you  can  spare,  or  for  a 
week,  or,  if  you’re  lucky,  for  a month. 
Into  the  country  where  the  major 
chores  consist  of  making  your  meals, 
catching  a fish,  or  rigging  a tent  against 
a storm.  Backpackers  push  no  buttons, 
pull  no  levers,  call  no  specialists,  and 
the  phone  never  rings.  We  rise,  walk, 
sit,  turn,  run,  jump,  or  pause  only  if 
and  when  it  pleases  us.  We  re  back  to 
basics.  Each  simple  task  is  a personal 
achievement,  a sweet  satisfaction,  even 
at  the  price  of  a dirty  shirt. 

This  meager  attempt  to  regain  some 
control  over  our  destiny  has  justified 
backpacking  for  thousands  of  people. 
For  those  of  you  who  yearn  for  this 
freedom — to  watch  an  unobstructed 
sunset  or  sunrise,  to  observe  wildlife  in 
its  natural  habitat,  to  co-exist  with  na- 
ture— the  vast  hiking  trails  of  Pennsyl- 
vania await  you. 

But  with  the  increased  popularity  of 
backpacking  has  come  a tremendous 
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impact  on  our  state’s  beautiful  wilder- 
ness resources.  Bookstores  and  li- 
braries carry  numerous  camping  books, 
usually  with  photos  and  drawings, 
showing  the  novice  hiker  how  to  build  a 
camp  in  the  “pioneer”  manner.  It’s  as 
though  rocks,  trees,  boughs,  and  plants 
were  specially  placed  there  for  our  ex- 
clusive use.  The  motto  seems  to  be, 
“Why  pack  it  in  when  you  can  make  it 
yourself?” 

But  backpacking  today  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  dwindling 
wildlands.  The  camping  methods  of  the 
pioneer  are  no  longer  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  our  wilderness 
resources. 

Therein  lies  the  challenge  to  you  and 
to  me — Minimum  Impact  camping.  You 
must  be  able  to  look  back  at  your 
campsite  as  you  leave  and  smile,  know- 
ing the  next  person  coming  down  the 
trail  will  hardly  know  you  were  there.  If 
this  is  to  be — and  it  must  be — how  do 
we  go  about  it? 

First  and  foremost,  for  a backpacker, 
is  a proper  frame  of  mind.  Your  at- 
titude. Ask  yourself,  “Is  it  really 
necessaiy,  or  even  desirable,  to  have 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  home 
while  camping  in  the  backcountry?” 
Isn’t  it  meeting  nature  on  nature’s  own 
terms  that  makes  camping  in  the  wild 
so  special?  We  have  proved  our  adept- 
ness at  shaping  and  modifying  the  land 
to  suit  our  “needs.”  Now  it’s  time  to 
demonstrate  an  equal  facility  to  work 
with  the  natural  environment  around 
us. 

For  the  beginner  anxious  to  don  a 
pack  and  hit  the  trail,  I would  first  en- 
courage reading  a few  backpacking 
books  or  magazines  and  then  doing  a 
test  hike.  This  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  whether  you’re  going  to  like  this 
activity  or  not. 

For  your  first  hike,  go  when  good 
weather  is  predicted.  Set  a pace  no 
faster  than  a mile  or  so  per  hour.  Start 
so  that  you  can  hike  for  about  three 
hours  and  then  make  camp  with  two 
hours  of  daylight  left.  For  example:  if  it 
gets  dark  about  8 p.m.,  begin  your  hike 
about  3 o’clock  and  stop  to  make  camp 
about  6.  This  will  give  you  ample  day- 
light to  set  up  camp,  have  supper,  and 


organize  yourself  for  the  evening. 

When  you  select  a campsite,  prefer- 
ably near  water,  be  discreet.  Assess 
the  environment  of  the  site.  From  the 
available  alternatives,  have  you  chosen 
the  place  that  is  least  fragile  and  vul- 
nerable to  human  impact?  Avoid  mov- 
ing rocks  since  this  tends  to  alter  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ings. There  is  little  reason  to  clear  or 
modify  vegetation  in  any  way.  Only  a 
small  area  is  required  to  accommodate 
your  bedroll.  Hang  your  pack  from  a 
nearby  tree  about  four  to  five  feet  in  the 
air,  two  feet  down  from  the  branch,  and 
four  to  five  feet  from  the  trunk.  This 
will  keep  the  night  critters  (harmless  to 
you)  from  chewing  your  pack.  Seal  all 
food  and  trash  items  in  zip-lock  plastic 
bags  to  reduce  odors. 

Your  Decision 

Once  this  is  done  you  may  want  to 
explore  the  surrounding  area  and  see 
how  many  trees  you  can  identify.  Do  a 
little  bird  watching  or  whatever.  After 
all,  it’s  your  decision. 

In  the  morning  when  you  leave,  look 
back  at  your  campsite.  As  you  found  it? 
Nice  going!  See  how  easy  that  was? 
Now  you  have  about  a three-hour  hike 
back  to  your  car  or  pickup  point.  You 
may  be  a bit  stiff  Dut  this  distance 
should  be  tolerable.  But  don’t  overdo. 
Take  your  time.  The  worst  thing  a back- 
acker  can  do  is  see  how  much  ground 
e can  cover.  That  totally  defeats  the 
purpose.  If  that’s  what  you’re  after,  go 
over  to  the  local  school’s  track. 

Few  items  of  equipment  are  needed 
for  the  premier  voyage.  Most  of  these 
things  you  probably  already  have,  or 
have  access  to,  so  your  purchases  can 
be  kept  to  a minimum. 

Clothing:  Two  pairs  of  heavy  wool 
socks.  Pants  can  be  whatever  you  have 
so  long  as  they’re  comfortable  to  walk 
in,  expendable,  and  aren’t  too  loose  fit- 
ting. Some  think  blue  jeans  are 
perfect — which  isn’t  literally  true,  but 
many  hikers  like  them.  The  shirt 
should  be  a long  sleeve  flannel.  A 
sweater  or  jacket  for  the  evening.  Hat  is 
optional.  A poncho  is  required. 

Footwear:  Your  foot  comfort,  of 
course,  is  of  primary  concern,  but  for 
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this  first  hike  any  pair  of  good  sturdy, 
well-broken-in  boots  can  be  used. 
Make  sure  they’re  comfortable  and  give 
good  ankle  support.  A good  hunting  or 
construction-type  boot  will  do.  Later 
on,  if  you  want  to  invest  in  hiking 
boots,  they  should  be  about  six  inches 
high  and  full  grain  leather,  inner  fined 
with  cushion  foam,  have  a scree-guard 
to  seal  out  small  stones,  etc.,  and 
“yellow  label”  Vibram  soles.  The  most 
important  consideration  with  boots  is 
proper  fit.  Be  sure  to  take  your  heavy 
socks  along  when  you  go  to  the  store. 
Prices  will  range  from  $35  to  $65.  Since 
this  is  the  backpacker’s  most  important 
item  of  equipment,  insist  on  a com- 
fortable and  proper  fit.  Break  them  in 
thoroughly  on  short  walks  before  going 
on  any  extended  hike. 

Pack:  If  you  can,  before  shelling  out  a 
lot  of  your  hard  earned  cash,  try  to  bor- 
row one  from  a friend.  Since  you’ll 
need  it  for  a one-nighter,  there 
shouldn’t  be  too  much  of  a fuss.  If  you 
can’t  borrow  one,  many  dealers  who 
sell  hiking  gear  will  rent  packs  to  a 
prospective  customer  with  the  rental 
fee  deductable  from  the  purchase 
price.  Check  on  this.  You  may  wish  to 
try  different  packs  for  different  outings 
to  see  which  one  fits  you  and  your 
needs  best.  The  same  applies  to  other 
major  accessory  items  also.  And  don’t 
forget  the  Boy  Scout  down  the  street. 
Chances  are  he’s  got  a pack  in  his  closet 
right  now. 

If  you  decide  to  buy  one,  consider 
your  needs.  For  the  occasional 
weekend  hike,  a pack  of  2,000  to  2,500 
cubic  inch  capacity  should  be  ample. 
Select  one  having  an  aluminum  frame 
with  the  pack  made  of  taffeta  or  cordura 
nylon.  Shoulder  straps  must  be  pad- 
ded. And  the  few  extra  bucks  for  a pad- 
ded hip  belt  is  well  worth  it.  The  hip 
belt  will  allow  up  to  three-quarters  of 
the  loaded  pack  weight  to  rest  on  the 
hips  rather  than  hang  from  the 
shoulders — a great  help,  you  will  find. 

Many  good  packs  and  frames  are  on 
the  market  today.  Shop  around.  Names 
like  Kelty,  Gerry,  and  Himalayan 
dominate  the  trails.  I started  out  with  a 
1,500  cubic  inch  Boy  Scout  pack  and 
progressed  over  the  years  to  a 5,000 
cubic  inch  Himalayan.  So  in  the  pack 


department,  start  out  small  and  work 
your  way  up.  Smaller  packs  will  range 
from  $20  to  $70  with  the  larger  ones 
getting  close  to  $100. 

Food:  Anything  your  heart  (stomach) 
desires.  But  may  I suggest  that  you  take 
an  instant-type  meal  to  which  you  need 
only  add  hot  water.  At  your  backpack- 
ing store  are  freeze-dried  meals  which 
aren’t  too  bad.  They  may  be  a touch 
expensive,  but  the  convenience  tends 
to  offset  the  price.  Or  better  yet  for  the 
beginner,  a few  sandwiches  in  a zip- 
lock  baggie.  For  breakfast:  instant  oat- 
meal and  coffee.  If  you  don’t  want  to 
cook  at  all,  take  some  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles in  a baggie  or  a Tupperware 
container.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep 
everything  simple.  If  you  want  to  cook, 
take  along  a 1% -quart  pan  with  fid. 
That’s  all  you’ll  need  to  boil  the  re- 
quired water.  Eat  from  the  same  pan 
you  mix  in.  For  heating  the  water,  get 
an  inexpensive  Stemo  stove  kit.  It  will 
be  enough  for  your  two  meals.  Avoid 
building  a campfire.  Fire-rings  leave 
scars  on  the  land.  Remember,  you 
don’t  want  anyone  to  know  you  were 
there. 

Several  types  of  backpacker  stoves 
are  available.  I’m  most  familiar  with  the 
Optimus  and  the  Svea  123.  They’ll  boil 
a quart  of  water  in  about  five  minutes 
and  average  about  an  hour’s  burning 
time  per  filling.  I’m  partial  to  the  Svea 
since  it’s  a bit  fighter  (18  oz.)  and  fits 
nicely  into  my  aluminum  nesting  cook- 
ing unit.  This  unit  has  two  cooking  pots 
which  can  be  used  as  a double  boiler 
and  a deep  skillet-type  fid.  It  comes 
with  a pot  lifter,  weighs  about  18  oz. 
and  is  adequate  for  up  to  four  people. 

Other  items  you  might  want  to  in- 
clude: pocket  or  hunting  knife,  dispos- 
able butane  fighter,  small  first-aid  kit, 
personal  medication,  whistle,  insect  re- 
pellant,  small  flashlight,  small  piece  of 
biodegradable  soap,  hand  towel,  drink- 
ing cup,  20  feet  of  Vs-inch  nylon  fine,  a 
dime  for  an  emergency  phone  call,  and 
a half-gallon  plastic  jug  for  water.  See 
the  equipment  check  fist  at  the  end  of 
the  article.  But,  again,  keep  it  simple, 
basic,  and  as  fight  as  you  can. 

Sleeping  Gear:  If  you  can  borrow  a 
sleeping  bag  for  your  one-nighter,  fine. 
If  not,  just  roll  up  two  wool  blankets 
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and  strap  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  under  the  pack.  They’ll  do  fine.  I 
use  an  inflatable  beach  ball  (half  full)  in 
an  old  pillow  case  for  a pillow.  Others 
use  a rolled-up  sweater,  down  vest,  or 
whatever. 

If  you  go  into  backpacking  seriously, 
you’ll  need  a good  sleeping  bag.  Where 
wetness  is  no  problem,  the  best  all- 
around  bag  is  one  made  with  ripstop  or 
taffeta  nylon  and  filled  with  goose  or 
duck  down.  A mind  boggling  selection 
of  these  is  now  available  from  just  about 
everyone.  Stick  to  reputable  and  well- 
established  companies  like  Woods, 
Bauer,  Snow  Lion,  L.L.  Bean,  Gerry, 
Gander  Mountain,  Moor  and  Moun- 
tain, or  Recreational  Equipment,  Inc., 
to  name  a few.  Or  you  may  even  wish  to 
try  your  hand  at  making  your  own  bag. 
Kits  are  available  from  Frostline, 
Eastern  Mountain  Sports  and  others. 

Despite  its  unsurpassed  efficiency  in 
cold  weather,  down  is  not  a good  insu- 
lator when  wet.  It  clumps  up  and  loses 
efficiency,  and  is  hard  to  dry.  So  if  rain 
or  other  water  is  likely  to  be  a problem, 
one  of  the  manmade  materials  such  as 
Dacron,  Fiberfill  II,  Fortrel,  Acryfill, 
Thermofluf,  or  PolarGuard  should  be 
considered.  Though  not  as  warm  as 
down,  pound  for  pound,  they  are  better 
insulators  when  wet  and  they  dry 
quickly.  They  also  cost  less.  Unless  the 
ultimate  in  a cold  weather  bag  is 
needed,  one  with  a manmade  filler 
could  well  be  the  most  logical  choice. 

As  a mattress,  either  open-  or  closed- 
cell foam  pads  work  nicely.  Open  cell  is 
more  comfortable  but  I prefer  the 
closed  cell  as  it’s  lighter  and  easier  to 
roll  up  and  it  doesn’t  absorb  water. 
Both  give  excellent  protection  against 
the  cold.  A hip-length  pad  is  the  back- 
packer’s usual  choice. 

Tent  or  Emergency  Shelter:  For 
your  test  hike  during  good  weather,  a 
tent  won’t  be  needed.  But  if  you  get 
frilly  involved  in  backpacking,  a shelter 
is  necessary.  Shelters  range  from  a 
nylon  tarp  with  grommets  to  full- 
fledged  backpacking  tents.  Analyze 
your  needs.  If  you  decide  to  get  a tent, 
be  sure  it’s  of  ripstop  or  taffeta  nylon 
with  a sewn-in  floor  and  mosquito  net- 
ting. Weight  will  vary  with  size  but 
usually  runs  from  3 to  5 pounds. 
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When  you  go  to  purchase  major 
items,  talk  over  your  needs  with  the 
clerks  at  the  different  backpacking 
stores.  They’ve  often  field  tested  many 
of  their  products  and  can  be  a great 
help.  But  don’t  let  anyone  convince  you 
that  you  must  have  this  product  or  that 
one.  Your  decision  should  be  based  on 
retailer’s  advice,  opinions  of  fellow 
hikers,  your  own  opinion  of  the  article 
being  putchased,  and  how  much  you 
want  to  spend. 

This  should  be  enough  to  get  you 
started  for  your  one-nigh  ter,  give  you  a 
taste  of  the  trail,  and  give  you  some 
things  to  consider  before  you  make  a 
major  equipment  purchase.  I hope  you 
like  it. 


For  information  and  maps  on 
Pennsylvania  hiking  trails  and  for  maps 
and  trail  guide  books  for  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  in  Pennsylvania,  write  to 
Merritt  J.  Zimmerman,  Keystone  Trails 
Assoc.,  Beverly  Hills  Road,  Box  613, 
Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036.  For  topo- 
graphical maps,  check  at  your  hiking  or 
sporting  goods  store,  or  write  to:  Map 
Information  Office,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.  20242.  Ask 
for  the  index  of  topographical  maps  for 
Pennsylvania  and  the  free  book  on 
maps  and  symbols.  The  7V2-minute 
maps  are  the  most  useful. 


Recommended  Reading 

Moving  Out,  by  Harry  Roberts;  Stone  Wall 
Press,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Backpacking,  One  Step  at  a Time,  by  Harvey 
Marring;  Vintage  Books,  N.Y.C. 

The  Complete  Walker,  by  Colin  Fletcher;  Knopf 
Press,  N.Y.C. 

Backcountry  Camping,  by  BUI  Riviere;  Dolphin 
Books,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Pleasure  Packing,  by  Robert  Wood;  Condor 
Books,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Backpacking  Periodicals 

Backpacker,  65  Adams  St.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 
10507  (bimonthly) 

Wilderness  Camping,  1597  Union  St.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.  12309  (bimonthly) 

Things  to  Send  For 

Free  or  inexpensive  catalogs  from  equipment 
companies;  find  addresses  in  all  outdoor 
magazines. 

How  to  Camp  and  Leave  No  Trace,  by  Gerry 
Cunningham;  available  free  from  Outdoor 
Sports  Ind.,  Inc.,  5450  N.  Valley  Hwy., 
Denver,  Colo.  80216. 
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Allow  yourself  to  ...  . 

Be  Surprised ! 

By  Chuck  Fergus 


EVERY  TIME  I step  outside  some- 
thing surprises  me.  The  simple, 
clean  beauty  of  a pink  wild  rose  sur- 
prises me;  so  does  coming  face  to  face 
with  a black  bear.  Whatever  the 
weather,  the  season  or  the  time  of  day, 
I expect  to  be  surprised  when  I enter 
nature’s  world,  be  it  fencerow,  field, 
woods  or  swamp. 

Last  fall,  during  archery  deer  season, 
two  friends  and  I spent  a week  in  a 
hunting  camp.  Rick  and  Tim  were 
bowhunters,  but  I joined  them  just  for 
a chance  to  walk  in  the  woods  in  an  area 
I had  never  hiked  before.  We  bunked 
in  a cabin  at  the  foot  of  a sloping  moun- 
tain covered  with  beech  ana  maple  and 
dotted  with  boulders. 

Rick  and  Tim  got  up  at  6.  They  ate  a 
cold  breakfast,  checked  their  knives, 
bows  and  arrows  and  daubed  their  faces 
with  soot  from  the  old  wood-burning 
stove.  I rolled  over  once  in  my  bag  and 
dozed  off  again.  About  10  o’clock  I 
roused  myself  and  cooked  some  bacon 
and  eggs.  Rick  and  Tim  had  said  they 
would  hunt  the  mountain  near  camp, 
sticking  close  to  the  edge  of  an  old 
clearcut. 

I picked  up  my  binoculars,  slipped 
on  an  orange  down  vest  and  stepped 
out  of  the  cabin  into  the  bright,  early- 
autumn  sunlight.  I crossed  the  creek  on 
an  old  reinforced  gasline  and  started  up 
the  mountain.  By  the  time  I neared  the 
top,  I’d  seen  a small  flock  of  cedar 
waxwings,  some  blue  jays  and  a chatter- 
j ing  red  squirrel.  A soft  whistle  stopped 
me.  I looked  up  and  spotted  Tim 
perched  on  a moss-covered  rock  out- 
cropping. His  camouflage  clothing 
blended  into  the  gray-green  back- 
ground. 

“See  anything  yet?”  I said  softly. 

“A  couple  does,  but  they  were  too  far 
for  a shot.” 

“Going  to  stay  here  awhile?” 

“No,”  Tim  whispered.  “I  think  I’ll 
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stillhunt  toward  that  clearcut.  Rick’s 
over  there,  and  I may  move  something 
past  him.” 

“All  right.  I ll  head  in  the  other  di- 
rection.” 

I worked  my  way  downhill  to  an  old 
logging  road.  It  had  rained  the  day 
before,  and  the  damp  leaves  and  dirt 
made  for  quiet  walking.  I hiked  slowly, 
enjoying  the  foliage  and  making  no  spe- 
cial effort  to  be  quiet. 

Suddenly  I heard  a snort  and  a rustle 
of  leaves,  and  a white  tail  caught  my 
aze.  It  was  a buck — I could  make  out 
is  large  rack  as  he  pounded  uphill.  But 
another  buck  had  stayed  behind  in  the 
little  swale  where  the  two  had  been 
bedded  down.  He  stood  about  25  paces 
away,  looking  at  me.  Slowly  I counted 
the  antler  points,  five  long,  curving 
tines  on  each  side.  He  was  a big  deer, 
still  in  his  reddish-tan  summer  coat. 

We  Traded  Stares 

We  traded  stares  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  and  I slowly  raised  my 
binoculars  to  study  him  more  carefully. 
Even  then  he  made  no  move  to  bolt.  I 
watched  him  until  he  finally  walked 
away  up  the  hill,  stiff-legged  and  turn- 
ing to  look  back  every  few  steps. 

Rick  and  Tim  were  disgusted  when  I 
told  them  about  the  deer  that  evening. 

“We  get  up  at  dawn  and  see  five  does 
between  the  two  of  us  all  day,  Rick 
said,  “and  you  wander  out  around  noon 
and  see  two  trophy  bucks. 

“Well,  I expect  to  be  surprised  when 
I go  out  in  the  woods.  I don’t  expect  to 
see  a big  buck  every  time,  but  I know 
I’ll  see  something  interesting. 

And  I always  do.  Sometimes  it  may 
seem  insignificant  to  other  people,  but 
it’s  always  a revelation  to  me.  Like  the 
time  a fritillary  butterfly  landed  on  my 
sleeve,  letting  me  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
his  colors  close  up.  A butterfly  pinned 
to  a display  is  not  nearly  as  colorful  as  a 
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live  butterfly  lit  by  filtered  forest  sun- 
light. The  silvers,  blacks,  oranges, 
golds  and  metallic  hues  on  the  un- 
dersides of  the  fritillary’s  wings  were 
the  pure  colors  of  living  nature. 

Expect  different  kinds  of  surprises  in 
different  seasons.  The  colors  of  birds 
provide  tremendous  viewing  pleasure 
in  the  spring.  Decked  out  in  mating 
plumage,  male  warblers  are  especially 
startling.  Last  spring  I saw  an  indigo 
bunting  chase  a cardinal  across  a field  of 
yellow  wildflowers.  One  evening  I 
followed  a scarlet  tanager  through  the 
woods,  catching  glimpses  of  him  now 
and  then  and  hearing  his  “keep-back, 
keep-back  song.  Finally  I spotted  him 
in  the  very  top  of  a maple  and  got  my 
binoculars  up.  As  I watched,  the  setting 
sun  came  out  from  behind  a cloud.  It  lit 
only  the  uppermost  leaves,  and  the 
tanager  stood  out  like  a beacon  against 
the  darkening  sky. 

One  summer  afternoon  I was  sur- 
prised in  a different  way.  Three  friends 
and  I were  hiking  a trail  on  the  steep 
slope  above  a rushing  forest  stream. 

ANOTHER  BUCK  had  stayed  behind  in  the 
littie  swale.  He  stood  about  25  paces  away, 
looking  at  me.  Slowly  I counted  the  antler 
points,  five  long  curving  tines  on  each  side. 


We  were  talking  loudly,  our  minds  on 
our  heavy  packs,  some  gathering 
thunderheads  and  the  camp  yet  to  be 
made.  With  the  wind  in  our  faces  and 
the  sound  of  the  stream  drowning  out 
our  voices,  I should  have  expected  a 
surprise. 

We  rounded  a bend  and  there  on  the 
trail  75  feet  in  front  of  us  were  a black 
bear  sow  and  four  cubs.  We  stopped  as 
if  we’d  hit  a brick  wall.  The  sow  swung 
to  face  us,  woofed,  and  the  cubs  shin- 
ned trees.  Fur  on  shoulders  and  neck 
standing  on  end,  the  sow  trained  her 
beady  eyes  on  us.  I loosened  the 
waistbelt  of  my  pack,  ready  to  ditch  it 
and  run. 

Taking  No  Chances 

Black  bears  almost  never  attack 
people,  but  with  the  cubs  there  we 
were  taking  no  chances.  The  old  girl 
meant  business.  We  backed  up  slowly, 
watching  her  all  the  time,  until  we 
rounded  the  turn.  Fifteen  minutes 
later,  and  preceded  by  plenty  of  whis- 
tling, talking  and  shouting,  we  came 
back  down  the  trail.  The  bears  were 
gone.  We  had  been  surprised  in  a big, 
big  way.  We’d  seen  what  few  others  are 
lucky  enough  to  behold — a sow  with 
quadruplets. 

Surprises  don’t  have  to  be  that  big  to 
become  cherished  memories.  Hunting 
season  always  seems  to  produce  a good 
share.  Last  fall  I was  hunting  turkeys  in 
a wooded  mountain  valley.  I’d  spent  a 
fruitless  morning  on  the  winter  slope  of 
the  big  depression  and  decided  to  cross 
the  point  and  hunt  the  other  side.  I 
found  a deer  trail  and  hunted  my  way 
slowly  uphill.  When  I got  to  the  top,  I 
stopped  for  a breather.  Then  I realized 
something  was  coming  toward  me 
through  the  mountain  laurel. 

I raised  my  shotgun,  all  set  to  be  sur- 
prised by  an  old  gobbler.  But  my  gob- 
bler turned  out  to  be  a 6-point  buck. 
The  buck’s  head  was  so  low  that  his 
panting  tongue  was  almost  dragging  on 
the  ground.  He  was  even  more  pooped 
than  I was,  and  a lot  more  surprised. 
He  jumped  as  if  stung  at  the  sound  of 
my  laughter.  Wild-eyed,  he  cleared  a 
laurel  bush  with  one  bound  and  was 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  a 
flash. 
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Winter  seems  to  be  one  surprising 
insight  into  nature  s ways  after  another. 
A time  of  stress  for  all  wildlife,  this 
harsh  season  shows  best  how  predator 
relates  to  prey.  You  can  read  this  rela- 
tionship in  the  snow  after  every  winter 
storm.  Follow  a line  of  fox  tracks  mean- 
dering through  an  orchard.  The  line 
wanders  from  brushpile  to  stump  to 
fencerow,  and  in  one  spot  the  snow  has 
been  disturbed.  A red  drop  on  the 
powder,  a few  feathers  or  some  fur 
show  that  the  fox  has  killed. 

This  winter  a screech  owl  surprised 
me  as  I was  walking  through  the  woods 
at  dusk.  He  swept  past  on  silent  wings 
and  landed  in  a tree,  a mouse  clutched 
in  one  talon.  Swiveling  his  head,  he 
regarded  me  with  cold,  yellow  eyes. 
Then  he  took  off  for  a place  to  bolt  his 
meal  in  privacy. 


Give 

GAME  NEWS 

To  a Friend  . . . 

Each  year  nature  proves  to  be  one 
exciting  revelation  after  another.  Even 
if  you’re  surprised  today,  expect  to  be 
astonished  tomorrow  and  the  next  day 
as  well.  Surprises  are  there  for  the  find- 
ing in  summer,  fall  and  winter — and 
when  the  snow  begins  to  melt  you 
know  that  nature’s  cycle  of  surprises  is 
beginning  all  over  again.  Take  a hike 
and  look  for  a natural  surprise.  It’s  al- 
ways worth  the  time. 


Letter  . . . 

The  following  relates  the  actions  of  two 
men  who  I believe  qualify  as  members  of 
the  SPORT*  group.  Without  their  concern 
and  involvement,  I could  not  have  made  an 
arrest  of  a game  law  violator  who  inten- 
tionally shot  a doe  on  November  30,  1 976. 

Ollie  Ruhl  and  Ron  Witwer  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  assistance  in  line 
with  the  article,  “SPORT  Against  Slobs,” 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS.  In  my  book,  these  two  have  taken 
your  article  literally. 

Mr.  Ruhl,  while  driving  near  the  Grace 
Mine,  Morgantown,  observed  four  hunters 
acting  abnormally.  Turning  his  vehicle 
around  for  a second  look,  he  saw  the  four 
waving  their  arms  and  pointing,  and  a mo- 
ment later  he  heard  a shot.  Mr.  Ruhl  felt 
sure  from  the  men’s  actions  that  some- 
thing was  amiss.  He  noted  the  license 
number  of  their  car  and  as  he  left  the  area 
to  report  the  incident  by  phone  to  the 
Southeast  Division  Office  in  Reading,  he 
saw  what  he  suspected — a doe  had  been 
shot  illegally. 

I was  sent  out  with  a 10-28  (vehicle 
registration)  to  investigate.  The  auto  in 
question  was  no  longer  at  the  scene  of  the 
violation  but  I did  locate  it  nearby.  Return- 
ing to  the  scene,  I encountered  Mr.  Witwer, 
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who  told  me  two  of  the  suspects  were 
headed  toward  their  auto,  apparently  in- 
tending to  leave.  I returned  to  the  auto, 
where  the  four  men  by  now  had  gathered, 
and  began  questioning  them  about  the 
illegal  kill.  All  of  them  denied  shooting. 

While  I was  talking  with  the  men,  Mr. 
Witwer  conducted  a super  investigation  of 
his  own.  He  found  an  empty  shell  of  the 
same  type  as  those  used  by  one  of  the 
suspects,  a 16-ga.  rifled  slug.  He  also  as- 
certained where  the  shot  was  fired  from, 
where  the  deer  had  stood  when  shot,  and 
where  the  slug  hit  after  passing  through 
the  doe. 

Confronted  with  all  these  facts,  one  of 
the  men  admitted  killing  the  doe  and  paid  a 
fine  for  this  violation,  commenting  as  he 
did  that  Mr.  Witwer  ought  to  be  an  FBI 
man. 

This  case  was  solved  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Ollie  Ruhl  and  Ron  Witwer, 
individuals  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  law-abiding  hunters  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s fight  against  deliberate  violators. 
Hopefully,  as  time  goes  on,  all  sportsmen 
will  join  in  this  battle. — Deputy  Bob  Miller, 
Mohnton,  Pa. 

'SPORT  stands  for  "Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together,”  a program  started  recently  by 
the  Game  Commission  with  the  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing slob  hunters  through  the  assistance  of  legiti- 
mate sportsmen. 
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GAMEBIRDS,  EITHER  WATERFOWL  or  upland  species,  make  meals  too  good  for  anyone 
who  doesn’t  appreciate  the  outdoors,  but  require  proper  handling  and  preparation  if  they’re 
to  be  served  at  their  best. 


Don’t  Foul  Up  Your  Fowl 

By  Rev.  George  L.  Harting 


FOR  A DOZEN  years,  Harry  and  I 
have  enjoyed  upland  game  hunting 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Through 
cultivated  friendships  of  long  standing, 
we  have  been  privileged  to  hunt 
several  hundred  acres  of  the  state’s 
prime  pheasant  range.  The  area  is  a 
blending  of  choice  farmland  and  wood- 
lots,  swamp  bogs,  and  the  rolling  foot- 
hills of  the  Blue  Mountain  range. 

Terrain  like  this  is  particularly  invit- 
ing for  a sportsman  who  seeks  a mixed 
bag.  As  the  evening  sky  brightened  to 
the  blood-red  afterglow,  my  companion 
and  I have  many  times  stopped  short  in 
the  woodlot  before  returning  to  our 
travel  trailer  and  found  a resting  spot 
for  reflection  on  the  day’s  events.  It  was 
not  at  all  unusual  to  have  confronted  a 
half-dozen  game  species — upland,  mi- 
gratory, and  waterfowl,  and  to  have 
roused  from  a woodlot  a herd  of  doe  or 
a prime,  corn-fed  buck. 

Division  of  labor  is  a part  of  our  hunt, 
so  with  a half  hour  of  twilight  left,  I 


urged  Harry  to  clean  the  day’s  bag 
while  I prepared  supper.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  squirrel  carcass  that  Harry 
“cleaned  resembled  a hunk  of  char- 
coal. I could  then  readily  understand 
why  my  chum  complained  about  his 
wife’s  disinterest  in  cooking  game.  Yes, 
we  still  practice  division  of  labor,  but 
Harry  has  been  promoted  to  chief  cook 
and  I am  now  the  butcher. 

A business  transaction  brought  a gen- 
tleman to  my  den,  who,  upon  sizing  up 
my  trophies  and  hunting  gear,  re- 
marked rather  sadly  that  he  had  quit 
hunting.  Because  I was  unable  to 
understand  such  a move,  he  explained 
that  he  simply  hated  to  clean  the  game. 
My  visitor  could  not  comprehend  that 
preparing  a day’s  bag  for  the  freezer  or 
the  roaster  can  be  another  exciting 
aspect  of  the  hunt.  In  despair,  he  raised 
a classic  question:  “What  do  you  do 
with  all  the  feathers?” 

In  general,  the  dressing  of  wildfowl 
falls  into  three  categories: 
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A.  Small  game  birds,  representative 
of  which  are  the  dove,  quail, 
woodcock,  coots  and  small  shore 
birds. 

B.  Medium-size  game  birds,  chief 
among  which  are  the  ruffed 
grouse  and  the  ring-necked 
pheasant. 

C.  Migratory  waterfowl — ducks  and 
geese. 

Mastering  a few  techniques  cuts  to  a 
minimum  the  time  required  to  prepare 
a day’s  bag  and  produces  attractive  ta- 
ble meat  that  will  rival  the  poultry  dis- 
play at  the  local  super  market.  But  if 
this  is  to  happen,  a few  simple  rules 
must  be  followed  from  the  moment  a 
downed  trophy  is  retrieved  until  it  is 
garnished  and  placed  on  the  table  for 
serving. 

A tradition  of  the  hunt  is  to  field- 
dress  properly  and  promptly  all  game 
bagged;  this  tradition,  passed  on  by  the 
hunters’  fraternity,  is  not  to  be  broken. 
To  allow  a punctured  colon  to  seep  fecal 
matter  and  blood  into  the  body  cavity  of 
a game  bird  during  warm  weather  is  to 
lose  the  opportunity  for  a gourmet 
game  dish.  To  meet  the  test  of  tasty 
delicacy,  game  must  be  field  drawn  im- 
mediately upon  bagging. 

A practical  strategy  for  early  fall 
hunting  is  to  use  an  ice  chest.  A gallon- 
size  plastic  carton  filled  with  water, 
then  frozen  at  home,  works  well  to  cool 
the  chest.  In  the  heat  of  early  Sep- 
tember it  does  double  duty,  keeping 
game  from  spoiling  and  keeping  drinks 
cool  and  snacks  tasty. 

The  hunter  who  adheres  to  the 
following  simple  but  proven  techniques 
comes  up  with  a field-dressed  game 
carcass  that  will  become  an  inviting  ta- 
ble delicacy. 

Dressing  Small  Game  Birds 

The  dove  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
handling  small  game  species. 

1.  Remove  wings  at  the  first  joint. 

2.  Place  right  thumb  along  breast 
bone  and  left  thumb  under  tail; 
both  thumbs  meet  in  the  vent 
area.  Grasp  the  backbone  with  the 
left  hand  and  the  breast  with  the 
right  hand;  with  firm  effort  the 
breast  and  wing  stubs  may  be  com- 
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pletely  separated  from  the  back 
and  legs.  No  cutting  is  necessary. 

3.  Salvage  hearts,  livers  and  gizzards. 
By  cutting  carefully  through  the 
gizzard  muscle  only,  the  inner  sac 
of  the  gizzard  may  be  removed 
unbroken.  Remove  gall  bladder 
from  the  liver  and  skin  out  the 
breast. 

4.  With  the  left  hand,  grasp  back- 
bone, to  which  legs  are  still  at- 
tached, and  with  the  right,  grasp 
the  leg  firmly  near  the  point  where 
the  leg  and  backbone  join.  Move 
the  leg  forward,  then  upward  and 
backward.  This  circular  motion 
separates  the  leg  from  the  back- 
bone, sparing  the  flesh.  Skin  out 
legs  and  add  them  to  the  breast 
and  edible  organs. 

5.  Under  running  faucet  water, 
remaining  feathers  and  other 
residue  may  be  easily  washed 
from  the  flesh;  an  inviting  dish  is 
the  result. 

Dove  and  other  small  game  birds 
may,  of  course,  be  plucked  and  whole 
carcasses  spared.  It  is  my  opinion, 
however,  that  the  mere  specks  of  edi- 
ble flesh  saved  and  the  increased 
number  of  small  body  bones  in  finished 
dishes  make  the  laborsome  chore  of 
plucking  scarcely  worth  the  effort.  A 
dove  pie  is  more  than  fantasy.  A dozen 
birds  mixed  with  vegetables  can  be 
blended  into  a meat  pie.  Here  is  a one 
dish  dinner  for  even  the  most  sophisti- 
cated connoisseur.  Likewise,  the  dove 
can  be  the  main  ingredient  for  a tradi- 
tional potpie.  Since  the  birds  are  very 
lean,  some  chicken  broth  can  be  added 
to  enhance  the  flavor.  For  the  cook  who 
wants  to  go  all  out,  a barbecue  can  be 
the  answer.  Try  serving  a few  dove 
breasts  with  hamburgers  on  the  next 
cookout.  Melt  a quarter  pound  of  but- 
ter, and  add  to  it  two  or  three  ta- 
blespoons of  Worcestershire  sauce 
blended  with  a dish  of  soy  sauce.  Baste 
the  breasts  for  a half-hour  with  this  sa- 
vory seasoning  and  you  will  be  able  to 
please  even  the  most  skeptical  critic  of 
table  quality. 

Even  though  ruffed  grouse  and 
pheasant  seasons  occur  in  Pennsyl- 
vania after  mid-October,  field-dressing 
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is  important  for  all  species,  especially 
for  grouse.  A badly  shot  colon  makes 
the  grouse  especially  susceptible  to 
spoilage.  It  takes  only  seconds  to  field- 
dress  one  of  these  game  birds.  Just 
make  a cut  along  the  bottom  of  the 
ribcage,  spread  the  opening  to  admit 
the  hand  and  pull  out  the  entrails. 
Heart,  fiver  and  gizzard  can  be  sep- 
arated and  returned  to  body  cavity  for 
further  attention  later. 

My  personal  choice  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  medium-size  birds  is  to  pluck 
them.  This  method  admittedly  requires 
a bit  more  time  and  work,  but  the  at- 
tractive appearance  and  delicious  flavor 
of  plucked  birds  is  worth  the  effort. 

If  one  is  successful  in  bagging  a bird 
of  this  class  near  home — within  easy 
walking  distance — the  hunter  may 
return  home  immediately  and  rough 
pick  the  bird.  Do  not  use  scalding 
water;  water  at  180°  is  just  right.  Birds 
clucked  while  they  are  still  warm  can 
:>e  shed  of  their  feathers  with  little  ef- 
ort.  With  this  procedure  the  drawing 
of  entrails  is  postponed  until  rough 
plucking  is  completed.  The  final  details 
in  cleaning  can  be  left  for  later.  Set  the 
flesh  where  it  will  cool,  and  in  ten 
minutes  you  can  get  back  to  your  hunt- 
ing. 

When  birds  have  stiffened  with  time, 
they  need  to  be  dipped  and  allowed  to 
soak  a while.  Be  cautious,  however,  for 
water  temperatures  of  180°  can  weaken 
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the  skin  and  allow  it  to  tear  when  deep- 
rooted  feathers  are  plucked;  do  not  ex- 
pose the  bird  to  the  hot  water  in- 
definitely. When  several  pieces  are  tc 
be  cleaned  at  the  same  time,  soak  one 
bird  while  another  is  picked.  When 
feathers  appear  to  hold  too  firmly, 
repeat  the  soaking  process,  again  cau- 
tiously. 

Skin  surfaces  dry  rapidly  after  pluck- 
ing. This  is  the  time  to  singe  the  bird. 
Wax  or  alcohol  may  be  used,  but  1 
prefer  to  fight  a bit  of  newspaper  and 
expose  the  bird  to  the  flame. 

After  the  carcass  is  washed  and  the 
feet  are  removed,  use  a pair  of  heavy 
shears  to  split  the  backbone  from  tail  to 
wing  joints.  The  body  cavity  may  now 
be  exposed  to  remove,  without  effort, 
remaining  small  organs  as  well  as  bits  ol 
feathers  that  may  have  been  driven  into 
the  body  cavity  by  shot.  Do  not  sever 
the  bird  along  the  breast  bone,  for  the 
thick  flesh  separates  from  the  bone, 
making  filling  and  serving  difficult  and 
unattractive. 

When  the  game  bird  has  been  stuffed 
with  one’s  favorite  filling,  a cotton  cord 
wrapped  about  the  body  will  hold  it 
firmly  for  roasting.  Place  the  bird  in  a 
Brown-in-Bag  and,  depending  on  the 
age  of  the  bird,  oven-roast  it  about  one 
hour  per  pound  at  325°.  You  may  prefer 
to  place  the  bird  on  a spit  to  be  barbe- 
cued. 

Be  selective.  Occasionally  an  indi- 
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vidual  trophy  is  badly  mauled  by  gun 
shot.  Such  a specimen  can  more  appro- 
priately be  skinned  and  cut  into  pieces; 
an  adequate  accumulated  supply  can 
later  form  the  main  ingredient  for  a 
potpie  or  chow  mein. 

Short  Cuts  to  Waterfowl  Dinners 

I have  tried  dry-picking  as  well  as  im- 
mersing ducks  in  melted  paraffin  before 
picking  to  remove  feathers.  This  latter 
technique  is  uneconomical  and  fairly 
hazardous.  Experimentation  with  the 
following  hints  affirms  that  the  delicacy 
of  the  flesh  is  not  sacrificed  and  that  the 
tedious  efforts  of  more  cumbersome 
methods  are  unnecessary. 

A.  Remove  head,  feet,  tail  and 
wings  from  the  field-dressed  wa- 
terfowl; wings  are  amputated  at 
the  first  joint  beyond  the  body; 
no  flesh  is  sacrificed  by  so  doing. 

B.  Lay  the  bird  on  its  back  and  com- 
plete an  incision  of  the  breast 
skin  from  vent  to  neck;  then  work 
the  skin  off  the  breast  and  around 
the  wings  and  legs.  Very  little  use 
of  the  knife  is  necessary.  Wash 


the  carcass  and  save  the  giblets 
for  gravy. 

C.  Split  the  breast  of  the  duck  with  a 
sharp  knife  along  the  breast  bone 
(full  length),  and  then  use  shears 
to  divide  the  backbone;  you 
should  end  up  with  separated 
halves.  Clean  the  exposed  inner 
body  cavity  thoroughly. 

D.  Pack  each  half  with  a favorite  wa- 
terfowl filling. 

E.  Place  halves  together,  tying  them 
with  cotton  cord.  Top  the  bird 
with  bacon  slices,  wrap  it  in  foil 
and  roast  at  325°  for  2%  to  3 
hours,  depending  upon  the  age  of 
the  bird. 

With  this  method,  serving  the  fin- 
ished waterfowl  will  be  easy;  simply 
sever  the  cords  and  distribute  a filled 
half  to  each  dinner  guest. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these 
methods  bring  results  without  effort  or 
practice;  little  in  life  comes  auto- 
matically. Forty  years  of  experimenta- 
tion, however,  show  them  to  be  short- 
cuts to  gourmet  dishes.  Try  them,  and 
don’t  foul  up  your  fowl. 


Book  Review  .... 

The  Bolt  Action,  a Design  Analysis 

The  bolt  action  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  rifle  design  of  all  times.  Shortly  after  its 
introduction,  it  became  the  dominant  military  design  throughout  the  world  and  most  high- 
grade  sporting  rifles  are  based  on  it.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  many  millions  of  users 
recognize  its  strength,  reliability  and  seeming  simplicity,  few  know  anything  about  the 
actual  complexity  or  its  basic  design.  Otteson  is  one  of  those  who  does,  and  here  he  dis- 
cusses in  minute  and  fascinating  detail  the  engineering  aspects  which  characterize,  and 
differentiate  one  from  the  other,  these  bolt  actions;  Mauser  M98;  Springfield  Ml 903; 
Arisaka  Ml 905;  U.S.  Enfield  Ml 91 7;  Remington  M30;  Winchester  M54;  Pre-’64 
Winchester  M70;  Remington  M720;  Remington  M721/722,  725  and  700;  Weatherby 
Mark  V/Mark  V Varmintmaster;  Sako  L-461  Vixen;  Remington  M600,  660  and  Mohawk- 
600;  Mossberg  M800;  Remington  M788  (Rimless);  Winchester  M70  (1968  version);  and 
Mossberg  M810.  An  excellent  appendix  gives  technical  information  on  lock  times,  speed 
locks,  three-lever  triggers,  bolt  back  thrust,  firing  pin  protrusion,  etc.  The  technically 
minded  rifleman  will  find  more  to  interest  him  here  than  the  average  shelf  full  of  gun 
books  supplies.  (The  Bolt  Action,  a Design  Analysis,  by  Stuart  Otteson,  ed.  by  Ken 
Warner,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  1 001 7,  288  pp.  $1 2.95.) 
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A wood  sprite  with  a flying  carpet  . . . 

GLAUCO 
The  Flying  Squirrel 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 


WHEN  THE  old  man  who  owned 
the  woods  came  home  that  even- 
ing, he  found  the  screen  door  to  his 
cabin  ajar. 

“The  screen  door  sags  a bit,”  he  ob- 
served to  his  constant  companion,  Rex. 
“Remind  me  to  fix  it  tomorrow.  It  will 
be  easier  to  change  its  posture  than  to 
correct  my  own  . . . Right?” 

The  old  coon  hound  wagged  his  tail 
in  complete  agreement. 

The  man  forced  the  door  shut.  He 
lighted  the  bridge  lamp  by  his  easy 
chair,  sat  down,  and  opened  his  news- 
paper. But  for  some  reason  the  hound 
didn’t  stretch  out  at  his  master  s feet  as 
usual  after  a long  walk.  He  roamed 
about  the  two-room  shelter,  sniffing. 
Occasionally,  he  would  mutter  softly  as 
though  thinking  out  loud. 

The  old  man  put  down  his  paper. 
Something  was  different  in  the  cabin. 
As  he  sat  wondering,  watching  an 
uneasy  Rex,  something  suddenly 
streaked  across  the  room  and  landed 
lightly  as  feathers  on  his  shoulder.  The 
man  didn’t  move  a muscle  but  his  eyes 
turned  slowly  to  the  right.  Something 
grayish — a large  moth,  maybe  a poly- 
phemus — had  come  to  rest  there.  No,  it 
couldn’t  be  a moth;  it  had  too  many 
long,  glossy  antennae  . . . No,  they 
were  whiskers.  At  that  moment  the 
creature  “flew”  or  leaped  to  the  foot- 
stool, beyond  the  bright  rays  thrown  by 
the  lamp,  and  the  man  recognized  his 
visitor  as  Glauco,  the  eastern  flying 
squirrel. 

He  had  often  watched  these  tiny  ani- 
mals in  the  afterglow  of  sunset,  gliding 
in  wonderful  swoops  from  their  treetop 
homes.  Each  would  leap  into  space, 
spread  wide  its  legs,  and,  using  the 
membranes  connecting  them,  coast 
gracefully  downward  and  outward.  The 
movement  wasn’t  batlike,  as  some 
think.  Bats  actually  fly,  so  they  can 
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sweep  upward  or  downward,  any  way  a 
bird  can  go.  Glauco  could  glide  only 
from  a high  point  to  a lower  objective. 
Just  before  the  glider  struck  the  earth 
with  catastrophic  suddenness,  it  would 
change  the  angles  of  its  planes,  and 
come  to  rest  quietly  near  the  ground  on 
a tree  trunk.  Before  the  old  man  came, 
a feral  cat  seemed  to  believe  flying 
squirrels  dropped  from  the  sky  just  so 
sbe  could  try  to  catch  them.  The  man 
ordered  Rex  to  see  that  she  never 
entered  the  woods.  He  loved  to  watch 
the  gliders;  he  estimated  one  might  ne- 
gotiate more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  a single  trip. 

But  the  old  man  had  never  been  as 
close  as  this  to  the  miniature  squirrel. 

Its  Place  in  the  Family  Tree 

In  the  old  man’s  woods  were  four  ar- 
boreal squirrels.  The  diurnal  fox  and 
gray  squirrels  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds  were  much  sought  by  hunters; 
the  noisy  red  squirrels,  also  day-active, 
were  almost  Ignored  by  the  nimrod 
fraternity  since  they  didn’t  weigh 
enough — only  about  half  a pound — to 
make  skinning  them  worthwhile;  and 
these  nocturnal  elves — the  feather- 
weights of  the  family — weighed  but  a 
few  ounces,  and  few  hunters  or  others 
ever  saw  them. 

The  genus  of  the  flying  squirrel  in 
America  includes  just  two  species.  The 
eastern  one  (Glaucomys  volans ) is 
found  from  Minnesota  to  eastern  Texas 
and  in  most  of  the  area  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  coast;  the  northern  and  slightly 
larger  species  (Glaucomys  sabrinus)  is 
at  home  in  the  high  Alleghenies,  the 
Northeast,  and  forested  areas  across 
Canada,  into  Alaska,  down  the  Rockies, 
the  Coast  Ranges,  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas. 

Flying  squirrels,  like  flying  fish,  have 
developed  through  evolution  their  ex- 
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traordinary  means  of  travel  as  a way  of 
escaping  their  enemies.  In  addition  to 
prowling  cats,  foxes,  and  weasels, 
Glauco  had  to  be  on  guard  especially 
for  owls.  The  crow-sized  long-eared  owl 
was  his  nemesis  during  that  shadowy 
time  before  darkness  and  dawn.  But 
the  old  man  thought  they  enjoyed 
gliding  sometimes  just  for  its  own  sake 
...  an  exhilaration  at  leaving  the 
earth-bound  for  a few  moments  of 
freedom-flight  even  though  no  threat 
existed.  They  often  glided  just  for  the 
fun  of  gliding.  Boldly  they  left  the 
safety  of  the  tree,  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  wind,  trusting  to 
the  expansion  of  the  skin  of  their  flanks 
to  carry  them  away  on  a soft  and  furry 
carpet. 

Over  the  man’s  woods  the  full  moon 
rode  and  its  beams  lay  on  the  cabin 
floor  beyond  the  screen  door.  The  man 
turned  off  the  bridge  lamp.  Then  he 
slowly  reached  for  a pecan  and  a nut- 
cracker. Gradually  he  extracted  the 
kernel,  broke  off  tiny  portions,  and 
placed  them  in  a line  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  across  the  footstool  in  Glauco’s 
direction.  The  squirrel  made  a visit  to 
the  curtain  rod  and  then  to  the  dresser 
top,  but  was  soon  back  on  the  footstool. 
The  little  fellow’s  sense  of  smell  was 
keen,  and  soon  the  delicious  odor  of  the 
pecan  tidbits  led  him,  fragment  by  frag- 
ment, to  the  man.  And  before  the  moon 
was  gone,  he  had  climbed  to  the  man’s 
knee  and  was  accepting  tiny  pieces  of 


the  nut  from  his  fingers.  When  the  last 
of  the  kernel  was  eaten,  the  host  gave 
his  guest  an  unshelled  hazelnut  which 
the  squirrel  carried  in  his  mouth  back 
to  the  nome  oak. 

Glauco  was  four  months  old.  His 
parents  had  met  during  an  abrupt  mid- 
winter break  when  unseasonable 
warmth  reigned  briefly  in  the  frozen 
forest.  During  these  pleasant  in- 
terludes, many  animals — those  that  do 
not  undergo  complete  hibernation — 
are  apt  to  get  out  of  bed,  stretch,  move 
about,  find  food  and  mates,  and  return 
to  their  dens  when  the  temperature 
drops  and  the  cold  returns.  That  was  in 
February.  Forty  days  later,  Glauco,  his 
brother,  and  two  sisters  were  bom  in 
an  abandoned  woodpecker  nest  near 
the  top  of  an  old  red  oak.  They  were 
helpless:  tiny,  pinkish,  hairless,  and 
blind.  After  four  weeks,  their  eyes 
opened — big,  round,  and  black — and 
by  the  end  of  six  more  weeks,  they 
were  as  big  as  their  parents  and  even 
more  active. 

Now  Glauco  was  a bit  over  five 
inches  long,  and  his  soft,  furry,  rather 
flat  tail  added  another  three  inches.  He 
weighed  just  over  three  ounces.  His 
face  with  its  big  eyes,  alert  and  rounded 
ears,  inquisitive  pug  nose,  and  inky 
whiskers  seemed  at  once  impish  and  in- 
nocent. His  arms  and  legs  were  rather 
long  for  his  size.  The  fur  was  grayish- 
buff  above,  snow-white  below,  with 
darker  fur  on  the  line  where  the  flight 
membrane  stretched  between  wrists 
and  ankles. 

Flying  Carpet 

It  was  June  when  the  four  little  squir- 
rels discovered  that  their  “wings” 
would  carry  them  quickly  from  the  high 
nest  to  limbs  in  the  adjoining  trees. 
And  then  one  thrilling  twilight,  Glauco 
leaped  into  the  air  from  the  red  oak’s 
pinnacle  and  glided  down  and  across  a 
wide,  open  area  in  the  woods.  The  floor 
of  the  glade  rushed  up  to  meet  him. 
Just  in  time,  he  tilted  his  flying  carpet 
upward  so  that  he  was  carried  to  the 
lower  trunk  of  a pin  oak;  the  claws  of  his 
toes  seized  the  bark,  and  he  im- 
mediately climbed  in  circular  squirrel 
fashion  a safe  distance  up  the  tree.  It 
was  such  a heady  experience  that  he 
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immediately  glided  across  to  the  foot  of 
the  home  oak,  climbed  to  the  nest,  and 
repeated  the  bewitching  ride.  Soon  the 
whole  family  joined  in  the  fun. 

So  began  a friendship  of  a young  fly- 
ing squirrel  for  an  old  man  that  was 
founded  on  trust  and  food.  The  winged 
squirrel  came  each  evening  in  his 
unique  way  ...  a long  glide  that 
ended  when  he  alighted  lightly  on  the 
screen  door.  After  he  swooped  in,  with 
little  more  sound  than  that  of  a falling 
leaf,  he  began  the  high-pitched  clutter- 
ing that  announced  his  arrival.  The  man 
opened  the  screen  door  and  Glauco 
scampered  in.  Soon  he  ignored  the  arti- 
ficial light,  the  curtain  rod,  and  an 
assortment  of  hiding  places.  He  would 
immediately  climb  the  man’s  trousers, 
searching  the  pockets,  investigating  the 
sleeves  of  the  shirt  . . . often  disap- 
pearing at  the  cuffs  to  reappear  at  the 
open  collar. 

The  man  soon  discovered  the 
squirrel  would  eat  a wide  variety  of 
manmade  food  as  well  as  seeds  and 
nuts.  Glauco  would  have  filled  himself 
each  evening  with  a soda  cracker  or  two 
spread  with  peanut  butter  if  he  had  had 
his  way.  But  the  man  knew  Glauco  was 
a squirrel,  therefore  a rodent;  that  he 
had  12  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  10 
below;  that  his  two  upper  incisors  slid 
down  over  in  front  of  the  two  lower 
incisors,  and  that  these  teeth  grew 
constantly,  life-long,  and  had  to  be 
ground  or  worn  down  or  they  would 
grow  too  long  to  live  with. 

For  dessert,  Glauco  was  pleased  with 
a nut-worm.  He  specially  enjoyed  the 
fat  white  grubs  that  develop  in  acorns 
or  hickory  nuts  from  eggs  laid  by 
weevils  known  as  “snout-beetles.”  The 
female,  with  a snout  longer  than  the 
rest  of  her,  drills  a hole  into  a young 
acorn  or  nut,  lays  an  egg,  and  then 
pushes  the  egg  deeply  into  the  hole. 
Here  the  egg  hatches  into  a larva,  and 
the  nourishment  meant  for  the  kernel 
produces  a puffy  grub  instead.  Glauco 
found  them  delicious. 

But  Glauco  received  only  an  occa- 
sional confection  and  often  spent  an 
entire  evening  working  on  an  unshelled 
nut.  If  it  were  a hazelnut,  he  would 
make  a hole  at  one  end;  then  with  teeth 
and  claws  work  out  the  kernel.  If  it 


were  a walnut,  the  man  would  crack  it 
slightly.  But  anything  he  ate,  he 
seemed  to  like  best  if  he  sat  in  the 
man’s  big  left  hand  while  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  stroked  his  silky  fur. 
Often  Rex  moved  in  and  the  man 
shared  the  caresses  with  the  hound. 
Once  the  presence  of  the  big  canine 
face  would  have  driven  the  squirrel  to 
the  curtain  rod;  now  neither  seemed 
troubled  by  the  other.  Both  were 
secure  in  the  love  and  care  of  the  old 
man.  But  in  the  fall  when  he  said  to 
Rex,  “How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing Glauco  home  with  us  to  the  city?” 
the  hound  seemed  to  understand,  and 
keenly  objected.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
sounded  off  with  a bay,  so  long  and 
deep  and  funereal,  that  the  old  man  put 
the  notion  away. 

Glauco  also  accepted  without  ques- 
tion the  old  man’s  friends  who  often 
stopped  evenings  at  the  cabin.  The 
guests  were  often  the  shy  ones,  for  the 
squirrel  did  not  hesitate  about  climbing 
up  inside  a trouser  leg,  exploring 
pockets,  or  investigating  down  an  open 
collar.  He  might  even  try  to  bury  a nut 
in  a watch  pocket  or  an  ear! 

Before  the  old  man  left  that  fall,  he 
firmly  nailed  a well-lined,  sturdy  box  in 
a sheltered  niche  under  the  eaves  of  the 
cabin.  He  bored  a hole  through  one 
end  that  would  easily  admit  a flying 
squirrel  but  would  exclude  the 
cousins — the  fox,  gray,  and  red  squir- 
rels— as  well  as  other  larger  rodents 
and  carnivores.  He  stocked  it  with 
acorns  and  a variety  of  nuts. 

Not  Only  Glauco 

Not  only  Glauco  moved  in;  at  least  a 
dozen  other  flying  squirrels  joined  him, 
for  these  are  sociable  little  animals  and 
they  find  warmth  in  company.  The  box 
was  large  enough  not  only  for  the  squir- 
rels but  also  for  the  seeds  and  other 
provisions  they  carried  in  to  add  to 
those  cached  by  the  old  man. 

After  Rex  and  his  master  left  for  the 
winter,  Glauco  made  many  a futile 
glide  to  the  locked  screen  door.  When 
the  cold  came  down,  Glauco  made  the 
box  his  headquarters  while  he  slept 
through  the  winter  and  awaited  the 
return  of  spring  and  of  the  old  man  who 
owned  the  cabin. 
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By  Mary  Price 


IT  USED  TO  BE  grandpa  who  took 
the  youngsters  for  hikes  in  the 
woods,  carved  boats  out  of  walnut 
shells,  whittled  miniature  animals. 

. . . . But  in  today’s  fastpaced  world, 
grandpa  may  be  too  busy  or  too  far 
away. 

So  every  outdoorsman  ought  to  take 
time  to  show  children — his  own  or 
others  he  knows — the  woods.  It’s  the 
best  insurance  policy  he  can  take  out 
toward  preserving  our  vanishing 
wilderness. 

There  is  no  magic  age  which  is  best 
suited  to  begin  introducing  children  to 
nature.  Even  an  infant  who  can  ride  in 
a backpack  benefits  from  exposure  to 
the  marvellously  varied  sights,  smells, 
and  sounds  of  the  out-of-doors.  Tod- 
dlers love  to  feel  the  unique  textures  of 
bark,  the  prickly  regularity  of  pine 
cones,  and  the  carpet-like  smoothness 
of  moss. 

The  old  expression  “once  begun  is 
half  done”  holds  true  with  children  and 
the  woods — a volatile  combination 


which  needs  no  catalyst,  especially  if 
the  youngsters  are  pre-schoolers.  Little 
people  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
five  have  so  much  curiosity  and  de- 
termination that  each  new  thing  they 
encounter  receives  careful  scrutiny.  So 
taking  them  to  the  woods  is  really  re- 
warding. 

Sure,  it’s  difficult  to  keep  small  fry 
still  enough  to  approach  large  game 
such  as  deer.  But  tney  are  taken  with 
the  less  wary  creatures.  Remember, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  meet 
larger  wild  animals  on  their  terms  in  a 
few  years. 

Animal  tracks  are  nearly  as  interest- 
ing to  budding  naturalists  as  the  ani- 
mals themselves.  You  may  want  to  start 
out  showing  them  different  types  in  the 
snow,  then  graduate  to  those  which  are 
more  camouflaged.  But  don’t 
underestimate  children’s  ability  to 
learn.  Even  small  tykes  can  build  up 
quite  a repertoire  of  tracks  they  can 
identify — with  pride — as  long  as 
they’re  having  fun. 
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Chipmunks  and  squirrels  are  sassy 
enough  to  put  on  a show  for  children. 
The  branch-leaping  antics  of  the  latter 
thrill  youngsters.  Just  find  a den  tree 
and  a comfortable  stone  or  log  seat 
where  the  little  ones  can  perch  to 
watch. 

Even  if  the  youngsters  are  too  rowdy 
for  mingling  with  grown  species,  they 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
young  creatures  or  their  nests.  A sharp 
guide  may  be  able  to  point  out  a furry 
rabbit  nest,  a squirrel  den,  or  a handful 
of  grouse  eggs  in  a shallow  nest  of 
leaves.  If  you  are  really  fortunate,  the 
female  grouse  will  be  nearby  and  will 
drag  one  wing  through  the  underbrush 
while  uttering  a miserable  screech  in  a 
pantomime  designed  to  protect  her 
nest. 

Look  sharp  and  you  may  discover  a 
hawk  casing  a clearing.  If  so,  you  can 
show  the  children  a real  drama  as  the 
down-tilted  face  of  the  bird  spots  a 
mouse  and  the  bird  dive  bombs,  then 
flies  away  to  a tree  branch  to  devour  its 
prize  like  a hungry  diner  who  ordered 
an  hour  earlier  and  was  made  to  wait. 

Even  the  warning  cries  of  sentinel 
crows  are  a thrill  to  children.  In  the 
spring,  crows  can  also  be  seen  pacing 
the  forest  floor,  covering  every  inch  in  a 
search  for  eggs  or  newborn  creatures. 

Don’t  overlook  the  insects  which 
many  outdoorsmen  would  rather 
forget.  They  are  often  fascinating  to 
children  who  love  to  watch  the  activity 
of  an  ant  hill,  most  notably  when  one 
determined  resident  thereof  decides  to 
carry  a twig  ten  times  his  size  and 
struggles  heroically.  Now,  that, 
children  can  identify  with! 

Children  find  plants  and  inanimate 
objects  likewise  deserve  their  atten- 
tion. They  are  particularly  curious 
about  seeds  in  all  their  different  forms. 
They  like  the  feel  of  pine  cones  and 
acorns  and  are  awed  by  the  revelation 
that  a giant  tree  has  such  a small  begin- 
ning. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  embellish  nature’s 
wonders  with  stories  such  as  the  one 
about  dew-covered  spiderwebs  being 
the  fairies’  tablecloths  on  which  they 


spread  banquets  at  night.  Children  are 
adept  at  separating  fact  from  fiction  and 
yet  can  enjoy  magic  which  enhances 
their  appreciation.  Of  course,  do  not 
overlook  the  actual  miracle  of  a 
spiderweb’s  symmetry  and  function. 

While  plants  and  branches  should  be 
left  in  place  and  wild  creatures  are  bet- 
ter off  in  their  natural  habitat,  there  are 
things  in  the  woods  that  children  may 
be  encouraged  to  collect.  For  example, 
snail  shells,  interesting  to  little  ones  be- 
cause of  their  unusual  shape  and  func- 
tion, are  good  collectors’  items.  Many 
empty  ones  can  be  spotted  in  the 
woods.  Or  leaves  from  different  species 
of  trees  can  be  gathered,  sorted  and 
identified,  especially  in  the  fall. 

Show  Off  to  Wee  Folks 

Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  show  off 
the  woods  to  wee  folks,  particularly  on 
those  brisk  October  days  just  prior  to 
hunting  season.  But  early  spring  when 
dogwood  and  wildflowers  decorate  the 
forests  is  the  time  when  nature  seems 
to  dress  up  in  anticipation  of  their  ar- 
rival. 

Children  should  be  wary  of  a few 
dangers  inherent  in  the  woods.  Briars 
and  poison  ivy  are  two  potential  cul- 
prits they  should  be  taught  to  avoid. 
And  poisonous  snakes  are  found  in 
some  areas,  so  children  ought  to  learn 
to  step  over  logs  carefully,  avoid  reach- 
ing into  crevices  between  rocks,  etc. 

Brace  yourself  for  a deluge  of  ques- 
tions when  you  take  youngsters  for  a 
walk  in  the  woods.  How  do  birds  fly? 
Why  do  frogs  puff  out  their  throats? 
Where  do  squirrels  sleep?  And  many 
more.  Explain  what  you  can,  but  don  t 
be  afraid  to  admit  you  don’t  know.  Sug- 
gest you  look  it  up  together  before  the 
next  hike.  Both  of  you  will  leam 
something.  Add  that  to  the  investment 
you’re  making  in  your  child’s  future 
pleasure  ana  in  the  wild  lands’ 
continued  existence.  Then  throw  in  the 
strengthening  of  family  bonds  by 
shared  experiences.  Top  it  off  with  the 
health  benefits  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
and  you  11  know  why  to  walk  with  your 
babes  in  the  woods. 
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THOSE  VELVETY  bump 


WHAT  WOULD  April  be  without 
crocuses  and  honeybees?  Trading 
nectar  for  pollination,  the  crocus 
gives  us  pleasure  besides. 


THESE  ARE  the  toads  of  the  future. 
Right  now,  they’re  still  egg  strings, 
but  in  a few  days  or  so  they’ll  be  tad- 
poles. 


if  World 

f cApril 


• mouse  will 
H'  continue 
Ig  until  the 
April.  He’s 
i way  since 


REDBUD’S  pea- 
like blooms  halo  a 
fox  squirrel.  This 
small  tree  is  one  of 
first  to  blossom  in 
spring,  creating  a 
rosy  naze  through 
the  forest. 


■I 


VIOLETS  surround  a mallard’s  cozy  nest. 


s a nice  set  of  antlers  by  fall. 


Helping  Heli 

CLARION  COUNTY  — Because  of 
the  severe  weather  we  made  a special 
effort  to  locate  turkey  flocks  in  order  to 
start  a feeding  program  if  necessary. 
This  is  a long  process  when  using 
snowshoes  and  snowmobiles.  But 
thanks  to  a local  company,  most  of  this 
county  was  taken  care  of  in  one  day. 
C & K Coal  Co.  gave  me  the  use  of 
their  helicopter  to  locate  the  turkeys  at 
no  cost  to  the  Commission.  Thank 
you.  — DGP  Gordon  Couillard, 
Clarion. 


News  Media  Come  Through 
BLAIR  COUNTY  — Often,  we  con- 
servation officers  commend 
sportsmen  s clubs  for  their  work  in  be- 
half of  wildlife.  Now  I would  like  to  ap- 
plaud the  news  media.  Without  their 
cooperation,  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  convey  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s programs  to  the  public.  For 
example,  when  I received  official  notice 
this  past  hunting  season  that  there 
would  not  be  an  extended  doe  season, 
one  television  station,  six  radio  stations 
and  the  newspaper  immediately  re- 
layed the  message  to  the  public  at  my 
request.  When  the  Beaver  Dam 
Sportsmen’s  Club  was  cutting  browse 
for  deer  on  State  Game  Lands  166,  two 
local  television  stations  and  three  news- 
papers were  quick  to  inform  the  public 
that  something  was  being  done  for  deer 
in  the  hardest  of  all  winters.  Again  my 
thanks. — DGP  Don  Martin,  Holli- 
daysburg. 


Tall  Cottontale 

CLARION  COUNTY  — During  this 
cold  winter  I have  heard  remarks  about 
the  weather  just  about  everywhere  I 
go.  The  most  original  one  I’ve  heard 
bears  repeating.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Beaver  Township  Bucktails,  10-year- 
old  Scott  Means  told  me  it  was  so  cold 
at  his  house  that  he  looked  out  back  and 
saw  that  two  beagles  had  put  jumper 
cables  on  a rabbit,  trying  to  get  it  run- 
ning.— DGP  James  Bowers,  Knox. 


Unsung  Heroes 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  — Every 
worthwhile  effort  has  its  unsung  heroes 
and  the  conservation  movement  is  no 
different.  The  Game  Commission  plays 
a major  role  in  Pennsylvania  conserva- 
tion. And  a vital  part  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  the  secretarial  staff  that 
keeps  the  organization  moving.  Behind 
the  lines  and  seldom  seen  in  the  public 
eye,  the  administrative  staff  processes 
the  unavoidable  paperwork,  gathers 
data,  answers  telephone  requests, 
orders  supplies,  files  permits  and 
provides  the  administrative  backup  that 
makes  the  Game  Commission  a proud 
organization.  They  deserve  our  thanks 
for  a great  job. — DGP  Robert 
MacWilliams,  Clinton. 
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Time  of  the  Dogs 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — On  TV 
there  is  an  announcement:  “It  is  now  11 
p.m.;  do  you  know  where  your  children 
are?”  I would  like  to  see  a similar  com- 
mercial: “It  is  now  11  p.m.;  do  you 
know  where  your  DOGS  are?’  Once 
again  it  is  the  time  of  the  dogs.  Com- 
plaints are  called  in  nearly  every  day. 
People  just  cannot  be  convinced  that 
their  little  dog  would  or  could  hurt 
those  big,  fast  deer.  I would  love  to 
have  these  dog  owners  accompany  me 
when  I go  to  finish  off  the  deer  with  its 
hindquarters  ripped  and  shredded,  but 
I guess  we  just  have  to  grin  and  bear 
it. — DGP  Edward  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Livin’  High 

PERRY  COUNTY  — A Safety  Zone 
cooperator  told  me  recently  that  he  and 
another  cooperator  were  loading  hay 
when  they  heard  a ringneck  rooster 
cackle.  At  first  they  were  unable  to 
locate  him,  but  then  he  cackled  again. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  rafters  of  the  bam. 
Not  a bad  way  to  spend  an  uncomforta- 
ble winter.  Out  of  the  wind,  hay  to  rest 
in  and  com  to  eat.  He  even  had  water 
just  outside  the  bam  door.— DGP 
LeRoy  Everett,  Newport. 


Got  a Cat? 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  — Many 
people  know  that  feral  or  free-roaming 
dogs  can  be  a real  hazard  to  wildlife, 
especially  during  the  cold  grip  of  winter 
when  wild  animals  need  all  their 
energy  to  survive.  Perhaps  a more  effi- 
cient killer  of  wildlife  is  all  too  often 
overlooked  by  most  folks:  the  common 
cat.  In  spring,  this  silent  stalker  takes  a 
heavy  toll  of  young  rabbits  and  both 
game  and  non-game  birds.  Even  a de- 
clawed  cat  can  easily  handle  the  young 
of  most  smaller  animals.  This  is  the 
time  of  birth  for  many  small  birds  and 
mammals.  Please  control  your  cats. — 
DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Dead  or  Alive 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  — I 
understand  one  of  the  local  river  rescue 
groups  received  a call  reporting  several 
geese  stuck  in  the  ice  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Being  experts  at  their 
rescue  task,  several  of  the  group 
traversed  the  unpredictable  ice  for 
quite  some  distance  by  sliding  a flat 
bottom  boat  along  with  them  and  made 
a successful  rescue  of  three  goose 
decoys. — DGP  Jim  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 


Disappearing  Cover 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  — As  I tried  to 
drive  through  the  back  roads  in  my  dis- 
trict this  winter,  I couldn’t  help  but 
think  of  the  ways  man  has  created  many 
of  these  problems.  For  instance,  many 
roads  would  not  have  been  as  badly 
drifted  had  the  old  farming  practice 
of  leaving  windbreaks  and  weedy 
hedgrows  and  fencerows  been  con- 
tinued. Wildlife  would  also  have 
benefitted  tremendously.  You  now  can 
look  out  over  acres  of  nothing  but  solid 
fields,  often  plowed  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  roadway  itself.  Some  call  it 
progress,  and  title  it  “clean  farming.” 
Clean — but  no  place  for  man  or  beast  to 
live.  Typical  American  life — quantity 
instead  of  quality.  Whatever  happened 
to  those  good  of  things  like  stonewalls, 
brushpiles,  hedgerows,  corn  tepees 
. . . and  the  bobwhite  quail? — DGP 
Daniel  Marks,  Johnstown. 
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Slow  Learner 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  — I just  typed 
up  a prosecution  report  on  a fellow  I 
have  arrested  three  times  previously. 
All  of  his  arrests  have  been  for  deer  vio- 
lations. Each  time  he  was  arrested,  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  learned  his 
lesson  and  it  wouldn’t  happen  again. 
The  sad  thing  is,  he  is  only  21  years 
old.—  DGP  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Patton. 


Cold  Storage 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
certain  deputy  game  protector  picked 
up  a road-killed  deer  and,  not  having 
his  deer  rack  with  him,  he  loaded  the 
carcass  in  the  trunk  of  his  car.  The 
trunk  lid  froze  closed  and  this  deputy 
had  to  carry  the  deer  with  him  for  10 
days.  I can’t  help  thinking  about  what 
would  result  if  a trunk  lid  jammed  with 
a deer  in  it  in  July  or  August. — LM  Jay 
Swigart,  Butler. 


Unusual  Guest 

A local  farmer,  Mr.  Joseph  Parks, 
called  on  January  19  to  report  a grouse 
sitting  on  11  or  possibly  12  eggs  in  the 
haymow  of  one  of  his  barns.  The  hen 
was  discovered  while  removing  hay 
bales.  Mr.  Parks  left  several  bales 
around  the  nest  for  her  protection. — 
LMAJohn  Booth,  Trucksville. 


Mitigation 

VENANGO  COUNTY  — With  all 
the  sub-zero  temperatures  keeping  us 
shivering,  sportsmen  and  non-hunters 
are  showing  great  concern  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  weather  on  the  animals.  It  is 
nice  to  see  that  with  all  the  cold  and  the 
snow,  nature  is  still  taking  care  of  its 
own.  It  has  provided  a record  acorn 
crop  and  has  kept  it  cold  enough  so  that 
the  snow  didn’t  crust  over  in  this  area. 
The  deer  are  pawing  through  the  snow 
and  the  turkeys  are  using  the  deer  paw- 
ings  to  scratch  for  feed.  And  we  think 
tee  think  of  everything  . . . DGP  Leo- 
nard Hribar,  Seneca. 


A Little  Common  Sense 

LEHIGH  COUNTY  — I was  recently 
summoned  by  a gentleman  in 
Bethlehem  who  felt  he  had  a very 
serious  problem.  Two  squirrels  had 
ventured  down  his  fireplace  chimney 
and  were  now  unable  to  get  back  up 
the  smooth  lining  inside  the  stack.  I 
dropped  a rope  down  the  chimney. 
There  was  a little  commotion  on  the 
rope  and  suddenly  the  squirrels 
jumped  from  the  top.  They  had  used 
the  rope  as  a ladder  and  were  last  seen 
running  across  the  back  lawn.  A little 
common  sense  can  go  a long  way  in 
situations  where  wild  animals  get  into 
unnatural  surroundings.  The  animal 
more  than  likely  is  as  anxious  as  anyone 
to  vacate  the  premises.  Yes,  if  given  an 
opportunity  that  skunk  will  walk  up  a 
board  to  get  out  of  a window  well,  that 
squirrel  will  climb  a rope  to  get  out  of  a 
chimney,  and  that  bat  will  fly  out  of  an 
opened  door.  After  all,  don’t  you  feel 
more  comfortable  on  your  “home 
turf  ”?-DGP  Warren  Stump,  Ger- 


Now  He  Knows 

ERIE  COUNTY  — I always 
wondered  why  the  Game  Commission 
issued  me  snowshoes.  This  year  I found 
out. — DGP  Wayne  Lugaila,  Wa- 
terford. 
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Possuma  Non  Grata 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — During  the 
recent  trapping  season  a good  friend  of 
mine  became  interested  in  the  sport 
and  wanted  information.  I offered  some 
basic  advice  on  setting  traps  and  hand- 
ling fur.  He  soon  caught  an  opossum, 
but  when  he  got  ready  to  skin  it,  de- 
cided it  was  not  properly  dried.  Since 
his  wife  was  not  home  he  thought  he 
would  speed  up  the  drying  process  in- 
side the  house.  He  tied  the  animal  to  a 
pole  suspended  from  two  chairs  in  front 
of  the  fireplace.  Unfortunately,  the  lady 
of  the  house  arrived  ahead  of  schedule. 
I have  not  yet  been  informed  whether 
the  drying  process  was  completed  in- 
side or  outside.  Don’t  worry  about  the 
possums,  Patsy — just  look  out  when 
Ron  decides  he  has  a wet  skunk! — DGP 
Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 

Really  Earned  It 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  — Dick 
Cook  of  Susquehanna  longed  to  hunt 
for  deer  during  the  special  muzzle- 
loader  season  but  had  no  flintlock.  He 
couldn’t  have  been  happier  when  Santa 
Claus  brought  him  a kit  for  Christmas. 
Laboring  day  and  night,  whittling,  fil- 
ing, sanding  and  finishing,  the  mas- 
terpiece was  finally  ready.  The  third 
time  out,  Dick  was  rewarded  by  bag- 
ging a nice  doe  with  the  gun  he  had 
assembled  himself. — DGP  Donald 
Day,  Susquehanna. 


Good  Thinking 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  — 
We  keep  telling  hunters  to  get  in  shape 
before  going  hunting.  Recently  I was 
talking  to  a doctor  who  found  himself 
not  only  out  of  shape,  but  also  a suc- 
cessful deer  hunter.  After  dragging  his 
deer  a short  distance,  “huffing  and  puf- 
fing, about  to  have  a coronary,”  he 
thought  of  a better  way.  Going  back  to 
his  vehicle,  he  got  a portable  come- 
along.  He  could  only  drag  the  deer 
eighteen  feet  before  another  hook-up, 
but  he  did  get  it  to  his  car.  The  doctor 
knew  his  limitations  and  also  had  the 
ingenuity  to  overcome  them. — DGP 
Rickie  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


They’re  There! 

YORK  COUNTY  — While  working 
at  the  Game  Commission’s  booth  at  the 
Farm  Show,  a lad  of  about  18  started  to 
complain  to  me  that  the  Commission 
had  spoiled  deer  hunting  and  that  we 
had  no  more  deer,  because  he  had  not 
seen  many.  He  had  expounded  for 
about  five  minutes  when  an  elderly 
Amish  gentleman  who  was  listening  of- 
fered him  some  sound  advice.  “Sonny, 
what  you  should  do  is  get  up  early,  eat  a 
good  breakfast  with  a hot  cup  of  black 
coffee,  get  out  of  your  car  and  walk  back 
into  the  woods  two  ridges  from  the 
road.  Then  you  will  see  deer.  ’ — DGP 
Bob  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 
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Can’t  Believe  Everything 

BUTLER  COUNTY  — An  article 
which  appeared  in  a local  paper,  was 
captioned  “Dog’s  Foot  Crushed  in  Bear 
Trap.  After  much  digging  into  the 
story,  the  following  information  was 
gathered.  The  dog,  an  unlicensed  stray, 
was  caught  in  a fox  trap  which  had  been 
legally  set  with  the  landowner’s  per- 
mission. The  dog’s  foot  suffered  no 
permanent  damage.  After  being  treated 
by  a veterinarian,  the  dog  was  given  to 
a family  who  will  now  care  for  it,  license 
it,  and  not  allow  it  to  stray  into  the 
woods.  As  you  well  know,  free-running 
dogs  pose  a great  threat  to  game  heavy 
with  young  and  weakened  by  severe 
winters.  The  trapper  who  was  pictured 
as  the  villain  in  the  news  release 
probably  did  both  the  dog  and  society  a 
favor  by  removing  it  from  the  wild. — 
DGP  W.  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


Do  Your  Part 

VENANGO  COUNTY  — The  high 
number  of  bear  cubs  killed  by  mistake 
this  season,  unfortunately  including 
many  females,  attests  to  the  need  for 
more  controls  on  bear  hunting  and 
education  of  bear  hunters.  Supporting 
the  Game  Commission’s  proposal  to 
create  a special  bear  hunting  license  to 
aid  in  management  of  our  top  trophy  is 
a giant  step  toward  that  end. — DGP 
Leo  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Oh — One  More  Thing  . . . 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  — A woman 
who  called  was  concerned  about  a large 
bird,  apparently  injured,  which  had 
moved  in  on  a bird  feeder  in  her  yard.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  find  a large  Canada 
goose  with  the  right  wing  slightly  ruf- 
fled. This  was  one  of  several  geese  that 
had  come  down  in  the  previous  night’s 
storm.  Though  the  bird  could  not  fly,  it 
could  still  run  well  enough  to  evade  our 
attempts  to  capture  it.  I assured  her 
that  the  bird  would  settle  in  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  storm  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
able  to,  would  move  on.  Accepting  this, 
she  thanked  me  for  my  trouble  and  said 
she  would  call  me  if  needed.  Two 
weeks  passed  before  she  called  again  to 
say  the  goose  was  fine  and  making  its 
rounds  of  the  neighborhood.  “But,” 
she  said,  “about  this  turkey  at  my 
feeder  ...  DGP  G.  Adam  O Hara, 
Brookville. 


Gee  Whillikers! 

FOREST  COUNTY  — It  has  been 
so  cold  and  windy  this  month  that  the 
snow  drifts  are  getting  up  to  three  and 
four  feet  deep  in  places.  One  local 
resident  told  me  that  the  wind  was  so 
strong  where  he  lived  that  one  of  his 
chickens  laid  the  same  egg  three  times 
before  her  venture  was  successful. — 
DGP  Alfred  Pedder,  Marienville. 


No  Excuse 

BERKS  COUNTY  — During  the 
second  archery  season  for  deer,  I hap- 
pened to  drive  into  a parking  lot  on 
State  Game  Lands  43  just  as  an  archer 
tossed  his  empty  soda  bottle  out  of  the 
car  window.  When  I asked  his  reason 
for  this  thoughtless  littering,  he  said  he 
thought  some  other  hunter  would  ap- 
preciate having  the  bottle  for  target 
practice.  I sure  hope  that  none  of  you 
reading  this  agree  with  his  thinking, 
but  if  you  do,  don’t  bother  looking  for 
this  particular  bottle.  He  paid  dearly 
for  this  act  and  the  bottle  was  disposed 
of  in  the  proper  manner. — DGP 
Michael  Schmitt,  Shillington. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 


64,084  Bucks  Taken 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  deer  hunters 
recorded  their  sixth  largest  buck 
harvest  in  history  during  the  1976-77 
whitetail  seasons,  according  to  reports 
filed  with  the  Game  Commission. 
Cards  mailed  in  by  successful  hunters 
indicate  64,084  antlered  deer  were 
taken,  while  another  57,949  hunters  in 
the  state  reported  tagging  antlerless 
deer.  The  total  reported  harvest  of 
whitetails  was  122,033. 

The  1976-77  antlerless  harvest  was 
the  eleventh  largest  on  record,  and  the 
total  was  the  ninth  highest  since 
record-keeping  began  in  1915. 

Of  the  fourteen  largest  buck  harvests 
in  the  state’s  history,  thirteen  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  thirteen  years. 
Reported  deer  harvests  have  exceeded 
the  100,000  level  for  six  consecutive 
years  and  in  ten  of  the  last  eleven  years. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  best  deer  hunting  areas 
led  the  state  in  all  categories  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  during  the 
1976-77  seasons.  Hunters  reported 
taking  2,603  antlered  and  3,401  antler- 
less whitetails,  for  a total  of  6,004  deer 
from  “God’s  Country.” 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer 
harvest  were  Bradford,  2,233;  Tioga, 
2,200;  McKean,  2,116;  Warren,  2,103; 
and  Clearfield,  2,043.  Other  lead- 
ing antlerless  harvest  counties  were 
McKean,  2,420;  Bradford,  2,341; 
Tioga,  2,199;  and  Warren,  1,965. 
Counties  following  Potter  leading  in 
total  harvest  for  1976-77  were  Brad- 
ford, 4,574;  McKean,  4,536;  Tioga, 
4,399;  and  Warren,  4,068. 

The  buck  total  included  49,091  with 
three  or  more  points  and  14,993  spikes, 
while  the  antlerless  figure  included 
46,912  females  and  11,037  males. 

Resident  hunters  reported  taking 


LARRY  GOLISH  of  Johnstown,  with  the  nice 
buck  he  collected  in  Somerset  County.  The 
11 -pointer  had  almost  a 20-inch  spread  and 
weighed  just  under  200  lbs. 

56,591  bucks  and  57,146  antlerless 
deer,  while  nonresidents  reported  tak- 
ing 7,493  bucks  and  803  anterless 
whitetails.  The  nonresident  anterless 
harvest  included  476  tagged  during  the 
archery  seasons. 

All  figures  are  actual  counts  of  report 
cards  filed  by  hunters.  Surveys  have 
shown  that  quite  a few  successful  deer 
hunters  do  not  report  their  kills  as  re- 
quired by  law.  During  the  1975-76 
seasons,  69  percent  of  the  successful 
buck  hunters  submitted  reports,  while 
only  58  percent  of  the  successful  antler- 
less deer  hunters  complied  with  the  re- 
quirement. 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 

IV.  Upland  Game  Birds  and  Others 


1 Bobolink  6. Mourning  dove 


2. 

Bobwhite 

3. 

Coot 

4. 

....  Gallimule 

5. 

_ Wilson’s  Snipe 

(“Jacksnipe”) 

A.  Fan-shaped  tails;  polygamous; 
favor  leafy  woodlands;  famous  for 
courtship  “drumming” 

B.  Two  species:  one  drab,  the  other 
gaudy;  both  with  bright  frontal 
shields;  monogamous 

C.  Dark,  noisy,  duck-like;  swim  with 
aggressive  head  motion;  flesh  less 
tasty  than  that  of  their  relatives, 
rails 

D.  Bog-loving;  monogamous;  long- 
billed, cross-stripes  on  head, 
chunky  body,  rounded  wings 

E.  Aerial  singers;  black  below,  white 
above;  though  small,  once  shot  in 
large  numbers  as  “heebies” 

F.  Large,  native  American;  polyga- 
mous; nests  on  ground  but  roosts 
in  trees;  elaborate  courtship  dis- 
play 


7. 

Rail 

8. 

Ringneck 

9. 

Ruffed  grouse 

10. 

Wild  turkey 

11. 

Woodcock 

G.  Songbirds  in  some  states,  in 
others,  game;  tree  nesters,  two 
eggs  in  clutch,  altricial  young 

H.  In  meadows;  long-billed,  monoga- 
mous, median  stripe  on  head, 
pointed  wings 

I.  Four  edible  species;  all  but  one 
long-billed;  dangle  legs  during  their 
short  wavering  flights 

J.  In  some  states  songbirds,  in 
others,  game;  cheery  calls;  many 
eggs  in  clutch;  precocial  young 

K.  Most  colorful;  terrestrial;  polyga- 
mous; voice:  unmusical  squawks; 
originated  in  Asia 


(Answers  on  page  50) 


Hunters  Bag  605  Bears 

Bear  hunters  recorded  their  best  one-day  season  ever,  and  one  of  the  top 
seasons  of  all  time,  when  they  harvested  605  bruins  on  November  22.  The  1976 
harvest  was  the  fourth  largest  on  record.  The  biggest  number  of  bears  taken  dur- 
ing a single  season  was  929  in  1924,  when  the  season  opened  on  November  1 and 
closed  on  December  15.  The  second  largest  harvest  was  recorded  in  1930,  when 
hunters  took  707  during  the  November  1 - December  15  season.  The  third  leading 
harvest  was  chalked  up  in  1926,  when  660  bruins  were  tagged  during  the  season 
from  November  10  to  December  15.  Pennsylvania  hunters  also  took  605  bears 
during  the  1966  season,  which  opened  November  21  and  closed  November  26. 
During  the  1976  season,  the  top  bear-producing  counties  were  Lycoming,  66; 
Clinton,  64;  Cameron,  60;  Pike,  45;  and  Elk,  41. 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


She  made  it.  She  has  succeeded.  She 
has  passed  one  of  nature  s toughest 
tests.  She  is  now  an  adult.  For  humans, 
that’s  not  an  unusual  accomplishment, 
but  for  a white-tailed  fawn  or  any  wild 
animal,  it  is  a milestone  reached  by  only 
a few  of  each  kind-certainly  less  than 
half  of  those  that  started  the  journey. 

It’s  been  a long  year  but  for  the  year- 
ling the  earth’s  annual  trip  around  the 
sun  didn’t  even  register  as  a distinct  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  just  happened. 

Unlike  some  of  her  cousins  on  better 
range,  she  didn’t  carry  a fawn  now  and 
had  nothing  unusual  to  contribute  for 
her  kind.  She  represented  an  animated 
machine  that  needed  a certain  amount 
of  fuel  in  order  to  survive.  But  these 
past  twelve  months  have  schooled  her 
to  the  point  where  the  next  year  will 
improve  her  chances  to  see  still  another 
one.  Let’s  trace  the  path  of  this  young 
animal  and  look  ahead  to  what’s  in 
store  for  the  new  arrivals  of  her  kind. 

THE  FAWN  FOUND  her  begin- 
nings in  a laurel  thicket  on  Pine 
Hill,  a landmark  that,  unknown  to  her 
in  name,  would  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  her  existence.  The  doe  who 
dropped  her  shared  a similar  back- 
ground. They  were  two  of  several  thou- 
sand deer  in  the  county. 

The  hills  were  green  then,  and  cow- 
birds  gurgled  their  throaty  calls  while 
robins  sang  their  caroling  whistles. 
Endless  varieties  of  warblers  added 
tiny  specks  of  color  to  the  canopy 
above.  Drillings  from  pileated  wood- 
peckers punctuated  the  sounds  of  those 
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days  and  hoots  of  barred  owls  greeted 
the  night  as  the  sun  slipped  off  the  ho- 
rizon. 

None  of  these  critters  were  known  to 
her  by  name.  They  only  existed  and 
filled  the  late  spring  days  with  sounds 
that,  when  repeated,  took  on  some  kind 
of  meaning.  That  meaning  meant  little 
back  then  as  the  uncertain  sounds  were 
counteracted  with  stillness — an  instinc- 
tive freeze  that  protected  her  during 
those  impressionable  days. 

She  was  safer  than  ever  before.  The 
wolf  and  panther  were  no  longer  about. 
The  reason  for  their  disappearance 
would  become  more  obvious  in  time 
and  her  present  safety  would  be 
threatened,  but  soon  the  old  doe  would 
return  and  she  would  suckle  at  her  ud- 
der, drinking  the  whitish  nutrition  that 
gave  her  strength.  Then  the  doe  would 
disappear  into  the  maze  of  trees,  leav- 
ing the  fawn  with  only  instinct  to  cope 
with  any  problem  that  might  arise. 

But  there  were  no  problems  at  the 
moment.  Only  happenings  that  caught 
her  attention  as  she  lay  frozen,  pressed 
to  the  leaves,  treating  everything  as 
danger. 

Such  was  not  always  the  case,  and 
the  instincts  that  programmed  her  ac- 
tions now  had  enabled  her  kind  to  sur- 
vive those  wolves  and  panthers  of  days 
gone  by.  The  major  threat  of  her  life 
Had  yet  to  be  encountered. 

Strength  came  quickly,  and  after 
early  days  of  awkward  solitude  her 
wobbly  legs  found  moving  easier  and 
the  four  spindles  moved  in  unison.  The 
gracefulness  of  her  clan  was  reinvented 
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rn  LATE  WIWTee,  the  fawn  and  the  doe 
ranged  the  slopes  surrounding  Pin®  Hill.  The 
area  became  home  in  the  summer  and  the 
young  deer  learned  it  well. 

in  her.  Her  form  would  soon  be  flaw- 
less. 

With  the  doe,  she  ranged  off  the 
slopes  surrounding  Pine  Hill.  Pine  Run 
was  on  the  south  side  and  Graveyard 
Hollow  opened  onto  the  East  Fork 
on  the  north.  Both  were  visited 
throughout  the  summer.  Both  became 
home  and  she  knew  them  well.  She 
followed  closely  behind  the  doe,  stop- 
ping, smelling,  listening.  Senses  were 
sharpened  by  different  experiences, 
some  commonplace,  some  foreign. 

All  kinds  of  discoveries  filled  her 
days.  Chipmunks  darted  along  the 
fallen  logs,  tangles  and  brushy  bottoms. 
These  stripes  of  energy  shot  across 
openings  as  if  their  lives  depended  on 
the  speedy  treks.  They  did. 

Upstairs,  squirrels  ricocheted 
through  canopies  of  maple  and  oak.  Un- 
believable coordination  and  sheer  con- 
fidence carried  them  through  mazes  of 
limbs  without  ever  dead-ending.  For 
them,  there  was  always  a way  out. 

And  higher  still,  ravens  rolled  with 


the  air  currents,  spilling  raspy  calls  into 
the  ridges  and  valleys  below.  Perhaps 
less  stately  than  the  broadwing,  less 
adept  than  the  Cooper’s,  they  were 
boss  of  the  skyways  and  they  were 
brassy  about  it. 

Back  on  the  ground,  an  occasional 
flock  of  turkeys  passed  near  the  fawn 
and  the  doe.  Clucking  and  scratching, 
the  flock  seemed  ever  on  the  move. 
True  nomads,  they  roamed  farther  than 
most  to  fill  their  needs.  Not  so  with  the 
fawn,  as  hours  were  spent  bedded 
down  on  the  slopes  of  Pine  Hill. 

During  the  evening  and  nighttime 
hours,  a porcupine  would  amble 
through  the  area,  wrapped  in  his 
prickly  security.  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  time  when  a black  bear  pulverized 
an  old  stump  close  by  that  was  heavy 
with  insect  larvae.  All  these  things 
made  up  the  fawn’s  world. 

Then  came  the  challenges.  Her  easy 
beginnings  were  soon  to  be  tested  by 
more  trying  times — man  and  winter. 

It  was  a slow  transition.  Days  were 
getting  shorter,  the  evening  air  began 
to  bite  at  her  summer  coat.  But  the  coat 
thickened  and  the  wind  wasn’t  nearly 
so  penetrating.  The  falling  mast,  espe- 
cially acorns,  provided  a banquet  for 
the  taking.  Things  were  changing, 
though. 

Intruders  began  to  visit  the  slopes 
and  hollows  of  her  place.  She  had 
smelled  and  seen  them  before  as  they 
fished  the  East  Fork,  and  once  walking 
the  trail  near  Pine  Hill.  But  now  they 
came  up  the  sides  of  Pine  Hill 
regularly. 

Sharpened  Awareness 

These  hunters  sharpened  her  aware- 
ness. As  time  passed,  they  became  al- 
most easy  to  avoid.  They  were  noisy, 
and  when  the  wind  was  right  the  air  an- 
nounced their  coming  long  before  they 
could  be  seen  or  heard.  Together  with 
the  doe,  the  fawn  avoided  those  close 
by,  and  they  stood  silently  while  others 
passed  through  their  home. 

But  a greater  constant  change  was 
the  weather,  something  that  couldn  t 
be  avoided.  Giant  clouds  crawled 
across  the  sky  like  airborne  tortoises, 
carrying  payloads  of  moisture  that 
would  whiten  the  lands  below. 
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Fifty-six  pounds  of  fawn  perceives 
these  things  differently  than  man. 
Internally,  her  body  chemistry  records 
the  falling  pressure  without  aid  of  a 
barometer,  and  she  prepares  for  the 
storm. 

And  it  came.  White  covered  every- 
thing. Branches  and  limbs  were  heavy 
with  snow  and  the  north-facing  trunks 
were  white  too.  Winds  pitched  the 
snow  earthward  even  after  the  storm. 
The  fawn’s  muzzle  sensed  the  tempera- 
ture was  colder  than  before,  but  it  was 
yet  to  be  truly  felt. 

Between  the  early  cold  spells  there 
were  a few  days  when  Pine  Hill  was  al- 
most covered  with  hunters.  They  were 
on  the  ridge  tops,  and  the  doe  and  fawn 
avoided  going  there  during  the  day. 
The  hollows  were  full  of  these  intruders 
too,  and  the  steep  slopes  between  pro- 
vided the  refuge  the  deer  sought. 
Echoing  roars  filled  these  days,  and 
though  like  the  thunder  of  summer 
storms,  rain  didn’t  fall. 

And  then,  when  it  seemed  these  men 
and  sounds  had  gone  away,  there  was 
another  upswing  in  the  number  of 
hunters.  Before,  the  doe  and  fawn  had 
passed  close  to  some  of  them,  and 
after  short  pauses  they  had  slipped  by. 
But  something  was  different  now.  This 
time  the  roar  was  close  and  the  doe 
acted  strange.  Startled,  the  fawn  raced 
across  the  saddle  between  Pine  Hill 
and  Graveyard  Hollow.  Angling  down 
the  slope,  she  stopped  below  an  out- 
cropping and  looked  back.  Nothing. 
She  was  alone  and  would  never  again 
see  the  doe . 

The  weather  became  harsh.  The 
snow  was  no  longer  wet  to  her  muzzle. 
It  was  now  ice,  as  frigid  winds  erupted 
like  grey-hounds  from  the  arctic.  There 
was  nothing  in  her  experience  to  com- 
pare with  this  time,  but  to  those  deer 
who  had  survived  the  previous  year, 
this  winter  was  more  severe. 

The  fawn  stayed  on  the  south-facing 
slope  close  to  the  mouth  of  Graveyard 
Hollow.  The  sun  played  longer  on  that 
place  than  any  other,  and  the  wind 
wasn’t  as  bad  as  across  the  way  or  as 
fierce  as  it  was  near  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
To  a human,  void  of  any  natural  protec- 
tion from  winter’s  cold,  there  wouldn’t 
seem  to  be  much  difference  between 


these  places.  She  sensed  there  was. 

She  didn’t  move  unnecessarily.  The 
two  places  where  her  body  heat  could 
most  easily  be  lost — nose  and  legs — 
were  tended  to  accordingly.  She  lay  on 
her  legs,  covering  them  with  her  body, 
and  tucked  her  nose  into  her  flank. 
Hours  were  spent  that  way. 

Acorns  a Blessing 

During  breaks  in  the  weather,  she 
foraged  nearby.  Striped  maple  shoots, 
already  heavily  browsed,  were  cut  back 
even  further.  But  the  real  blessing 
were  the  acorns  from  last  fall.  She 
pawed  through  the  snow  and  eagerly 
crunched  the  fatty  calories.  Through 
the  period  her  weight  dropped  nearly 
fifteen  pounds,  but  that  wasn’t  unusual 
and  she  would  survive  the  toughest  test 
of  her  life. 

Days  now  were  getting  longer.  Soon 
spring’s  sunshine  would  chase  the 
white  from  the  slopes,  drab  brown 
would  be  spotted  with  fresh  green,  and 
again  canopies  would  swell  with  leaves. 
Its  warmth  would  be  like  adrenalin  and 
the  fever  of  the  season  would  mag- 
netize the  wild  ones,  including  the 
fawn  who  was  now  a doe. 

ANGLING  DOWN  the  slope,  the  fawn 
stopped  below  an  outcropping  and  looked 
back.  Nothing.  She  was  alone  and  would 
never  again  see  the  doe. 
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In  a few  weeks,  more  spindly  legs 
would  find  a new  home.  They  too 
would  be  unsure  at  first  but,  with  time, 
would  grow  more  confident  in  their 
surroundings. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Maybe  not 
much,  ’cause  there’s  not  a whole  lot 
new  in  our  world,  just  new  thoughts 
about  old  things.  Fawns  and  storms, 
cowbirds  and  spring,  bears  and  stumps 
have  all  been  here  before.  Oh,  some 
things  change.  The  wolf  is  gone,  and 
the  panther.  Maybe  that’s  one  reason 
for  paying  more  attention  to  our  world, 
for  man’s  technology  sure  affects  it  in 
many  ways. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual— at  least  biologically  it  doesn’t 
matter.  Looking  back  to  the  loud  noise 
when  the  doe  was  killed,  a tinge  of  sad- 
ness might  have  been  experienced  by 
the  reader.  That’s  emotion,  a human 
trait  missing  in  the  natural  world.  Had 
she  lived  she  would  have  competed 
with  her  fawn  for  survival  during  those 
cold  months.  Because  of  the  surplus 
crop  of  acorns  this  winter,  both 
probably  would  have  survived,  but  if 
times  were  lean  she  would  not  have 
shared  with  the  fawn  any  food  within 
her  reach.  Instinct  drives  animals;  emo- 
tions are  left  to  humans. 

To  summarize,  I recall  a quote  from  a 


short  book,  To  My  Beloved  Earth,  by 
William  Harger.  At  one  point  he  com- 
ments on  his  concern  for  the  natural 
world  and  shares  a thought  realized  by 
few  when  he  says  . . . 

Even  though  I love 
the  sun 

and  the  wind.  . . . 
the  trees 
and  flowers 
and  birds 

and  soft  sounds  of  the  forest, 
they  don’t  seem  to  care 
whether  I live 
or  die. 

I think  this  gives  my  life 

a great 

new 

significance. 

The  significance 
of  insignificance. 

That’s  a humbling  thought  for  even  a 
king. 

Yes,  deer  and  man  will  both  go  on 
existing,  but  things  will  change,  for 
change  is  as  sure  as  death.  Even  human 
emotion  can’t  stop  these  forces. 

I think  the  hunter  understands 
that  more  than  most  folks  of  our  time. 
But  that’s  another  subject,  and  right 
now  there  are  too  many  new  things  for 
me  to  find  in  an  old  happening  we  call 
spring.  Let’s  get  to  them. 
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Resolutions 

This  may  seem  a bit  late  to  make  New 
Year  resolutions,  but  it’s  obviously  a more 
logical  time  than  January.  In  fact,  I think 
the  New  Year  should  start  with  the  first 
skunk  cabbage  that  pokes  its  hood  above 
the  leaf  litter.  This  year,  I say  to  myself — 
and  too  often  to  any  one  with  me  at  this 
time — this  year  I’m  going  to  spend  more 
time  outside.  This  year  I’m  going  to  learn 
those  ferns  once  and  for  all.  This  year  I’m 
going  to  try  poke  shoots,  elderberry  waf- 
fles and  hemlock  tea.  This  year  I’m  going 
to  hike  to  Loyalsock,  the  Tuscarora  and 
the  Susquehannock.  On  and  on  it  goes, 
until  my  list  is  so  long  that  in  order  to  do  it 
all  I’d  have  to  quit  working,  sell  the  house 
and  get  a divorce.  Nevertheless,  I keep 
planning.  This  is  a great  time  to  be  in  the 
woods.  Don’t  miss  it. 


Spring  Trips 

My  favorite  spring  trip  with  a class  of 
students  is  to  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  north  of  Lititz  on  the 
Lancaster  County  line.  The  Game  Com- 
mission operates  this  5000-acre  area 
chiefly  for  waterfowl  management,  and  the 
returning  flocks  swell  the  small  resident 
population  well  into  the  thousands,  provid- 
ing hours  of  good  duck  watching. 

There  are  other  attractions  as  well.  The 
nature  trail  leads  through  old  fields, 
marshy  areas  and  the  edge  of  a hardwood 
stand.  All  along  the  way  are  learning  sta- 
tions describing  various  management 
practices  that  improve  the  habitat  for  all 
wildlife  species.  The  nature  center  offers  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  main  lake,  a scale 
model  of  the  sanctuary  and  a beautiful 
wildlife  exhibit  consisting  of  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  mounted  specimens 
readily  available  to  student  groups. 


Middle  Creek  is  open  to  visitors  and 
groups  Wednesday  through  Sunday  after 
March  1.  However,  be  sure  to  schedule 
your  group  well  in  advance  so  that  the  staff 
can  prepare  a program  on  the  workings  of 
the  area  or  help  you  do  whatever  you  have 
planned  on  your  own.  For  information  and 
open  dates  contact  Resident  Manager, 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Managment  Area, 
RD  1 , Newmanstown,  PA  1 7073,  or  phone 
717-733-1512. 

Another  trip  definitely  on  my  list  for  the 
spring  will  be  to  Bowman’s  Hill  State  Wild- 
flower  Preserve  at  Washington  Crossing 
State  Park  just  south  of  New  Hope  on 
Route  32.  This  100-acre  tract  has  been  set 
aside  as  a sanctuary  for  native  Pennsyl- 
vania plant  life.  Almost  20  walking  trails 
lead  through  the  area,  with  plant  species 
numbering  in  the  hundreds  and  spanning 
the  gamut  of  habitats.  The  information  I’ve 
received  has  me  excited  and  I plan  to  go 
there  with  plenty  of  film  and  note  pads. 

When  you  write  for  information,  request 
the  Preserve  Calendar  and  the  Ques- 
tion/Answer brochure  from  Bowman's  Hill 
State  Wildflower  Preserve,  Box  345, 
Pineville,  PA  18946. 

My  March  planning  also  includes  a too 
extensive  list  of  hiking  trails  to  be  covered 
and  studied.  To  be  truthful  I eventually 
spend  more  time  retracing  familiar 
haunts — afraid  of  missing  something — 
than  I do  exploring  new  areas.  My  inevita- 
ble guide  for  these  overly  enthusiastic 
plans  is  “Pennsylvania  Hiking  Trails,” 
published  by  the  Keystone  Trails  Associa- 
tion. A quick  tally  on  my  calculator  shows  a 
total  of  well  over  1 ,000  miles  of  Pennsyl- 
vania trails  mapped  and  described  in  the 
booklet — and  this  figure  does  not  include 
the  famed  Appalachian  Trail,  side  trails  or 
trails  on  Game  Lands!  If  you’re  looking  for- 
ward to  planning  anything  from  a Sunday 
afternoon  stroll  to  a three-week  hiatus,  this 
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resource  will  prove  invaluable  as  a guide  in 
itself  and  as  a starting  point  for  more 
detailed  info  on  specific  trails.  Request 
your  copy  from  Keystone  Trails  Associa- 
tion, Merritt  J.  Zimmerman,  Beverly  Hills 
Road,  Box  613,  Coopersburg,  PA  18036, 
or  look  for  it  at  bookstores  and  sporting 
goods  stores.  Price  $2.50. 


An  Old  Standby 

Even  the  best  laid  plans  go  awry  occa- 
sionally and  other  committments  keep  us 
from  getting  out  as  much  as  we  would  like. 
During  such  times  I turn  to  an  old  standby 
that  has  grown  more  meaningful  with  each 
reading — a book  that  has  led  many  of  us 
already  on  walks  afield  to  listen  to  drum- 
ming grouse  or  watch  playful  fox  pups  near 
their  den.  The  book  acts  as  a stimulant  for 
me.  As  each  month  draws  to  a close  I look 
to  see  what  the  next  month  promises.  If 
you  already  have  a copy  of  Ned  Smith’s 
Gone  For  The  Day  try  reading  the  monthly 
entries  as  the  month  begins  and  make 
plans  to  get  out  and  see  as  much  as  you 
can.  If  you  need  a copy,  order  it  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Box 
1 567,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 20.  Price  $2.50. 


Pennsylvania  Conservation 
Laboratory 

By  Dr.  H.  S.  Fowler 
Bill  Einsig 

Environmental  problems  are  rarely  simple 
and  more  rarely  truly  understood  by  those 
not  directly  involved  with  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  issues. 

To  those  of  us  who  love  the  outdoors 
and  find  a revitalizing  peace  in  the  forest 
and  a special  solitude  beside  a clear 
stream,  the  mere  thought  of  a raw  gaping 
strip  mine  is  repugnant.  Standing  on  the 
brink  of  one  of  these  manmade  canyons 
surrounded  by  tons  of  overburden  and 
pools  of  rusty  acid  does  little  to  change 
that  gut  feeling.  Does  the  thin  layer  of  coal 
at  the  bottom  of  that  bleeding  trench  war- 
rant such  apparent  degradation  of  the 
land?  Slowly  you  trace  the  path  of  that  coal 
to  a power  plant  belching  black  clouds  of 
ash  and  gas  as  the  coal  burns  and  turbines 
churn.  You  imagine  the  energy  locked  for 
millions  of  years  within  the  coal  now  danc- 
ing along  the  network  of  power  lines  lead- 
ing to  factories,  schools  and  homes.  That 
energy  means  jobs  and  a lifestyle  we  are 
reluctant  to  give  up. 


There  are  many  facets  to  our  environ- 
mental problems.  The  stand  of  the 
extreme  preservationist  is  as  unaccept- 
able as  the  goal  of  the  promoter  who 
wheels  and  deals  for  a fast  buck  in  the 
name  of  progress.  Intelligent  decisions 
have  to  be  made  by  an  informed  electorate 
that  is  capable  of  understanding  several 
aspects  of  the  issue  at  hand.  If  there  was 
ever  a time  for  conservation — wise  use — 
of  our  natural  resources — it  is  now. 

Our  young  people  have  a key  role  to 
play  in  future  in  environmental  decisions. 
But  their  attitudes  will  largely  reflect  what 
they  have  been  taught  at  home  and  at 
school.  So  it  is  important  that  parents  and 
teachers  are  well  informed  and  guide 
young  people  wisely.  But  how  can  parents 
and  teachers  become  better  informed 
about  such  subjects? 

An  excellent  beginning  would  be  with 
the  conservation  workshop  held  each 
summer  at  Penn  State.  This  is  not  a typical 
college  program  where  you  ride  a desk  for 
three  weeks  and  collect  your  credits  at  the 
end.  In  fact,  most  of  the  course  is  outside 
the  lecture  room  with  visits  to  strip  mines 
and  power  plants,  farms,  forests  and 
landfills.  The  guest  speakers  are  spe- 
cialists from  local,  state  and  federal  con- 
servation agencies  with  different 
viewpoints  and  different  perspectives. 
Together  they  provide  a broader  view  of 
environmental  problems  and  the  social 
factors  that  have  caused  them. 

The  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Educa- 
tion Laboratory  for  Teachers  will  accept  its 
31st  class  this  summer.  Teachers  attend- 
ing the  program  can  earn  three  graduate 
credits  for  their  three  weeks’  work  in  this 
program. 

One  of  the  Lab’s  prime  supporters  has 
been  the  Game  Commission.  For  more 
years  than  most  of  us  want  to  remember, 
they  have  provided  funds  for  scholarships 
as  well  as  the  services  of  their  personnel. 
These  resource  leaders,  largely  game  pro- 
tectors, have  helped  students  understand 
many  of  the  intricacies  of  the  management 
of  game  as  a resource  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was  active  in  support 
of  the  Lab  in  its  earlier  history.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  continuation  of  their 
support,  and  that  of  local  sportsmen’s 
groups,  for  this  important  conservation 
education  thrust.  We  hope  this  will  include 
financial  support  through  scholarships  for 
teachers  attending. 

Sportsmen  who  would  like  additional  in- 
formation should  contact  the  authors  at  the 
Game  Commission  address. 
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THE  FIRST  couple  of  weeks  in  April 
should  be  a period  of  relaxation  for  a 
game  protector.  This  year’s  beaver  season 
and  its  violations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
past  history.  Fishing  season  has  not  begun 
and  spring  turkey  season  is  a month  away. 
However,  the  conflicts  between  wildlife 
and  people  continue.  Reports  and  routine 
duties  also  continue — if  indeed  “routine” 
duties  exist  for  a game  protector. 

April  1 — Returning  home  today  I found 
Marilyn  more  than  a little  upset.  She  had 
received  a couple  of  phone  calls  about  a 
road-killed  deer.  Since  she  was  unable  to 
contact  me  on  the  radio,  the  deer  was  not 
picked  up  as  quickly  as  the  caller  would 
have  liked.  Apparently  this  person  called 
back  this  afternoon  and  really  chewed  her 
out  for  not  taking  care  of  the  matter.  Game 
protectors’  wives  are  not  Game  Com- 
mission employees.  They  answer  the 
phone,  take  messages,  relay  radio 
messages,  clean  the  office,  put  up  with 
tracked-in  mud  and  grime  from  hunters, 
critters,  citizens,  deputies  and  other 
assorted  department  personnel.  They  also 
have  the  next-to-impossible  job  of  trying  to 
regulate  a family  around  anything-but- 
normal  working  hours.  These  things  they 
do  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week  for 
nothing  more  than  a thank  you  from  their 
husbands.  Certainly  they  do  not  deserve 
verbal  abuse  from  those  who  feel  they 
should  do  more. 

April  2 — We’ve  had  reports  of  night  deer 
killing  stilt  going  on  near  the  New  York 
state  line.  Tonight  Deputy  Jim  Meachem 
and  I patrolled  the  area  until  3 a.m.  This 
off-season  jacklight  patrol  is  rather  dull.  No 
traffic,  spotlights,  or  shots  all  night,  and  to 
top  things  off  I broke  my  thermos! 

April  3 — Game  Protector  Lynn  Keller  is  on 
vacation  so  I was  called  to  investigate  a 
bear  damage  complaint  in  his  district.  Dur- 
ing the  night  a bear  had  smashed  all  three 
beehives  a man  from  Wellsboro  had  set  up 
on  his  friend’s  farm.  Unfortunately  we 
could  not  okay  payment  in  this  case  be- 
cause his  friend’s  farm  is  posted  against 
hunting.  The  Game  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  for  damages  to  beekeeping 
equipment  and  livestock  by  bears — but 
only  on  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 

April  7 — Deputy  Dave  Darby  has  come  up 
with  an  interesting  idea  for  rejuvenating 
abandoned  beaver  meadows  where  high 
deer  populations  prevent  natural  revegeta- 
tion. He  found  that  tag  alder,  which  grows 
locally  in  some  of  our  swamps,  is  not 
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browsed  heavily  by  deer,  yet  beavers 
prefer  it  for  food.  Dave  made  several  cut- 
tings which  he  kept  in  a special  solution  to 
promote  root  generation.  Today  we  put 
them  out  around  an  abandoned  beaver 
dam  near  Arnot.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  develops  here  in  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

April  11 — Today  I accompanied  District 
Justice  Trask  and  the  defendant  in  a 
recent  game  case  to  look  at  a beaver 
house.  This  person  was  arrested  during 
the  past  beaver  season  for  setting  a trap 
too  close  to  a beaver  house.  The  structure 
in  question  was  not  the  main  lodge,  but  a 
secondary  hut  or  feeding  station.  It  had 
three  underwater  entrances  with  mud  and 
sticks  built  over  the  top  by  beavers.  The 
formal  testimony  was  given  in  court  a few 
days  before  and  today  the  Justice  simply 
wanted  to  inspect  the  structure  in  question. 
After  listening  to  arguments  from  me  and 
the  defendant  she  promised  to  give  a 
verdict  within  the  next  few  days. 


April  14 — I ran  my  annual  deer  mortality 
survey  this  evening  on  the  West  Branch  of 
Painter  Run.  Game  protectors  record  the 
number  of  dead  deer  found  within  fifty 
yards  of  certain  creeks.  The  femur  (thigh) 
bone  of  each  carcass  is  cracked  open.  If 
the  marrow  is  red  and  jelly-like,  the  animal 
was  malnourished  when  it  died. 

I was  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
upstream  when  I rounded  a bend  and 
nearly  tripped  over  a medium-size  black 
bear  feeding  on  a deer  carcass.  I don’t 
know  who  was  more  surprised,  me  or  the 
bear.  After  I checked  the  deer  and  was  on 
my  way  out,  I saw  a large  turkey  gobbler 
strutting  for  a couple  of  seemingly 
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uninterested  hens.  I remember  some 
teenage  girls  who  seemed  as  uninterested 
no  matter  how  hard  my  friends  and  I 
showed  off  years  ago.  Apparently  the 
courtship  game  is  played  about  the  same 
for  all  species  of  wildlife. 

April  15 — Justice  Trask  notified  me  today 
she  found  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth 
regarding  that  beaver  house  question  a 
few  years  ago. 

This  evening  we  held  an  informal  deputy 
meeting  at  my  home.  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Ray  Hoover  stopped  by  since  we 
were  primarily  talking  about  fish  law 
enforcement. 

April  16 — Well,  I finally  did  it!  After  eight 
years  of  picking  up  other  people’s  road- 
killed  deer,  I clobbered  one  myself — and 
with  the  Game  Commission's  Jeep,  to 
boot!  When  I got  home  my  wife  mumbled 
something  about  poetic  justice,  but  I failed 
to  see  the  humor  in  her  remarks.  All  I could 
see  was  seven  copies  of  one  report,  six 
copies  of  another,  plus  bids  and  bills  in 
quadruplicate. 

April  17 — Working  in  plain  clothes,  my 
deputies  and  I netted  several  good  viola- 
tions for  Ray  Hoover.  We  concentrated  on 
people  who  not  only  catch  their  own  limit, 
but  like  to  catch  a limit  or  two  for  their 
friends  as  well.  Perhaps  next  year  they  will 
let  their  friends  fish  for  themselves. 

April  21 — I was  invited  to  attend  a career 


day  program  for  high  school  juniors  at 
Mansfield  State  College  today.  I was 
concerned  at  the  shocked  looks  many  kids 
presented  when  I told  them  that  in  order  to 
obtain  nearly  any  career  in  wildlife 
management  they  should  continue  on  to 
college.  Talking  to  some  of  these  students 
after  the  lecture,  I learned  that  many  had 
been  led  to  believe  they  could  just  walk 
into  a wildlife  management  job  after  high 
school.  Others  were  shocked  that  such  a 
career  really  meant  you  had  to  work.  They 
evidently  thought  you  only  had  tojiunt  and 
fish! 

April  22 — I never  fail  to  be  amazed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  waterfall  on  Babb  Creek. 
My  deer  mortality  survey  ends  where  Sand 
Run  cascades  down  over  a rugged  sixty- 
foot  rock  escarpment  into  a deep  and 
promising  pool.  Below  the  pool,  Sand  Run 
joins  Babb  Creek  in  a race  toward  Black- 
well  and  Pine  Creek.  The  falls  is  located  at 
the  head  of  a deep  gorge  surrounded  by 
high  cliffs  on  whose  face  perilously  cling 
large  yellow  birch,  hemlock  and  mountain 
laurel.  The  deep  quiet  pools  of  Babb  Creek 
were  alive  with  native  brown  trout,  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  a fact  I made  a 
mental  note  of  as  an  excuse  to  return  on  a 
day  off. 

April  27 — I spent  the  day  performing 
typewriter  chores,  a fact  of  life  for  game 
protectors.  Hopefully,  I will  catch  up  on 
reports  and  correspondence  so  I can 
spend  more  time  afield  next  month  during 
spring  turkey  season. 


Book  Review  . . . . 


Shotgunning:  the  Art  and  the  Science 

Bob  Brister,  Field  & Stream's  gun  editor,  is  one  of  the  country’s  most  knowledgeable 
shotgunners,  a champion  competitor  and  a dedicated  investigator  into  smoothbore  balli- 
stics and  performance.  This  volume  would  be  worthwhile  simply  for  its  advice  on  learning 
to  shoot,  but  that’s  only  a tiny  portion  of  its  contents.  Its  real  value  is  the  light  it  sheds  on 
the  actions  of  shot  pellets  themselves  after  they  leave  the  muzzle — information  that 
many  advanced  gunners  have  been  looking  for  for  years.  Months  of  shooting  at  1 6-foot- 
long  targets  towed  by  a car  at  known  ranges  and  speeds,  and  the  subsequent  study  of 
their  patterns  which  show  the  effects  of  shot  stringing  in  a way  that’s  impossible  on  a sta- 
tionary pattern  board,  give  reliable  data  on  the  distances  at  which  various  shotshell  loads 
can  be  expected  to  kill.  This  is  good  stuff  that’s  not  readily  available  elsewhere.  There  is 
also  loads  of  information  on  triggers,  lock  times,  chokes,  stock  fitting,  gunning  waterfowl, 
upland  game  and  claybirds,  and  a highly  informative  chapter  on  steel  shot.  Any  serious 
sbotgunner  should  read,  and  study,  this  book.  (Shotgunning:  the  Art  and  the  Science,  by 
Bob  Brister,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  1 001 7,  321  pp.,  $1 0.) 
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Of  Turkey  Calls 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


IF  A GOOEY  peanut  butter-laden 
cracker  sticking  to  the  roof  of  your 
mouth  doesn’t  upset  you,  then  in  all 
probability  a diaphragm  mouth  turkey 
caller  won’t  either.  The  big  difference 
between  the  two,  however,  is  that  it’s 
okay  to  gulp  the  one,  but  please,  not 
the  other. 

Turkey  calls  come  in  two  basic 
styles — the  hand-held  variety  and  the 
in-the-mouth  call.  The  hand-helds  en- 
compass a diversity  of  objects,  from 
shakers  and  strikers  to  scratchers  and 
screechers. 

Basically,  they  have  to  be  held  in  the 
hand(s)  and  manipulated  with  the 
hand(s)  to  effect  the  call.  Materials  in 
their  makeup  may  include  wood, 
plastic,  rubber,  cloth,  and  slate,  and 
the  shapes  can  be  rather  curious. 

(Of  course,  we  musn’t  forget  the  self- 
styled  turkey  tinkerer  with  her  plastic 
straws,  ballpoint  pens,  whatever  . . .) 

One  call  that  long  has  been  popular  is 
the  one  affectionately  called  the  squawk 
box.  It’s  a rectangular  box-type  affair; 
its  loosely  attached  cover  is  stroked 
across  the  top  edge(s)  of  the  box.  The 
originals  were  wood,  but  today  hard 
rubber  or  plastic  facsimiles  are  also 
available. 

But  because  the  hands  have  to  be  on 
the  hand-held  type  call  instead  of  on 
the  gun,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that,  sooner  or  later,  a better  mouse- 
trap would  be  built. 

This  BMT  is  the  diaphragm  mouth 
turkey  call,  a horseshoe-shaped  affair  of 
hard  material  with  a thin  piece  of  rub- 
bery membrane  held  across  the  open- 
ing. It  is  fitted  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  open  end  forward.  It  usually 
takes  some  fussing  to  get  a proper  fit. 
You  just  fit,  bend,  try,  and  fit  again, 
until  it’s  comfortable  and  does  the  job. 
What  it  does — the  membrane — is  vi- 
brate when  you  blow  across  it,  produc- 
ing sounds  which  hopefully  resemble 
those  of  a wild  turkey.  It  works,  too — 
for  the  experts,  at  least. 

Acquiring  the  feel  of  a diaphragm 


SUSAN  PAJAK  gets  instruction  in  use  of 
caller  from  Rob  Keck  of  Ickesburg,  1976 
champion  turkey  caller  who  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  with  the  big  wary  birds. 

turkey  call  in  one’s  mouth  need  not  be 
too  difficult.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  avoid  stress  situations  when  the  call 
is  in  the  mouth;  some  of  these  will  be 
listed  shortly. 

Don’t  try  to  blow  this  caller  the  first 
time  you  put  it  into  your  mouth.  Here 
are  some  hints:  When  the  kids  are 
asleep  and  the  house  is  quiet,  sit  down 
on  the  couch.  Relax.  Be  alone.  Realize 
that  you’re  going  to  hold  a turkey  call  in 
your  mouth.  Slip  in  the  call,  up  against 
your  palate,  following  placement  direc- 
tions that  came  with  it.  Now  take  it  out 
and  bend  it  a little  to  make  it  fit  better. 
Put  it  back  into  your  mouth  and  just  let 
the  call  sit  up  against  the  roof  of  your 
mouth.  Don’t  try  to  blow  or  hiss.  Don’t 
talk,  giggle,  or  yawn.  If  you  feel  a 
sneeze  or  cough  coming  on,  remove  the 
call. 
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Should  the  call  feel  too  big,  trim  off  a 
little — just  a sliver.  After  five  or  ten 
minutes,  remove  the  call  and  put  it 
away  until  the  next  day.  After  a little 
time  with  this  basic  introduction,  try 


producing  the  various  turkey  sounds  as 
per  the  instructions  that  accompanied 
the  call. 

Stress  situations:  Any  sudden  body 
movement  that  could  possibly  cause 
inhalation  can  be  called  a stress  situa- 
tion. Avoid  sudden  bending  over, 
stretching,  or  head  movements.  Avoid 
housecleaning,  laundry  chores,  or  pick- 
ing up  the  baby.  And  no  conversation. 

Getting  used  to  and  using  a mouth 
turkey  call  requires  that  care  be 
exercised.  And  practice.  Lots. 

Recipe:  When  making  pies  roll  out 
an  extra  ball  of  piecrust  to  eighth  inch 
thickness.  Cut  shapes  or  squares,  place 
on  cookie  sheet,  top  with  cinnamon  and 
sugar.  Bake  at  400  degrees  for  about  15 
minutes.  Kids  love  ’em. 


DEPUTY  JOHN  SALINSKY,  of  West  Pittston,  receives  M700  Remington  7mm  Magnum  with 
Leupold  3-9x  scope  from  PGC  Executive  Director  Glenn  Bowers.  Rifle  was  top  prize  in  GAME 
NEWS  subscription  contest.  Other  winners  were  Deputies  Steve  Kuti,  Sharon;  Merrill  Cut- 
shall,  Lewistown;  Ken  Baltzley,  Biglervilie,  and  Ron  Edmundsen,  Derry;  Game  Protectors  Ed 
Clark,  Cochranville;  Gerry  Zeidler,  Rockton;  Gary  Becker,  Aspers;  Dan  Jenkins,  Patton,  and 
Wayne  McGinness,  Clearfield. 


Quiz  Answers:  1-E,  2-J,  3-C,  4-B,  5-H,  6-G,  7-1,  8-K,  9-A,  10-F,  1 1-D 
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TAKING  TIME  TO  SET  UP  an  organized  kitchen — complete  with  shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  as 
here — makes  life  in  camp  easy  on  the  cook. 
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Camp  Kitchens 

By  Les  Rountree 


SIMPLE,  CASUAL  and  lightweight 
1 are  the  keys  to  fun  cooking  on  camp- 
ing trips.  The  camp  chef  cannot 
transport  all  his  kitchen  equipment  and 
techniques  to  the  outdoors.  It  would  be 
as  ridiculous  as  fishing  in  a tuxedo. 
Planning  has  to  be  altered  so  the  cook 
must  look  for  convenience  foods  in  the 
supermarket  when  stocking  the  camp 
kitchen. 

On  most  of  my  camping  trips, 
however,  the  opening  night  meal  is 
chili  con  came,  stew  or  fried  chicken. 
Fresh,  not  frozen  or  canned.  A more 
elegant  made-to-order  meal  to  kick 
things  off  gets  everyone  into  the  prop- 
er spirit.  But  it  doesn’t  have  to  be 
downhill  from  then  on.  There  are  so 
many  tasty  all-in-one  package  meals 
around  these  days  that  a ready-made 
dish  doesn’t  have  to  taste  like  so  much 
cardboard.  Ann  and  I recently  taste- 
tested  several  all-in-one  meals  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  most 
camping  trips,  too  many  people  have 


been  making  life  difficult  for 
themselves.  One-pot  meals  can  be  ap- 
petizing when  supplemented  with  a 
salad  and  fresh  fruit.  Apples  keep  well 
on  a trip  and  so  does  a head  of  lettuce  if 
you  keep  it  out  of  the  sun  and  can  hang 
on  to  a small  chunk  of  ice. 

These  days  our  camping  vehicles 
cover  a wide  range — from  a pair  of  feet 
(backpacking)  to  the  air-conditioned 
motor  home.  But  in  all,  to  varying 
degrees,  weight  has  to  be  considered. 
Your  ability  to  carry  additional  weight 
is  greater  when  you  are  conveyed  into 
the  wilderness  on  the  back  of  a super- 
charged motor  home.  But  each  pound 
cuts  into  your  mileage.  And  besides,  do 
you  really  need  all  that  extra  gear?  The 
more  you  take,  the  more  you  have  to 
care  for,  and  ultimately  you’ll  probably 
spend  more  vacation  time  in  the  camp 
kitchen  than  is  necessary. 

Take  some  extra  care  when  deciding 
what  you’ll  take  and  how  you  11  carry  it. 
When  you’ve  got  the  space,  of  course, 
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CONVENIENCE  FOODS  available  in  any 
supermarket  work  well  on  camping  trips. 
They  are  packaged  in  appropriate  sizes, 
easy  to  prepare,  and  appeal  to  a wide  variety 
of  tastes. 

you  can  take  more  utensils  and  extra 
cooking  goodies,  but  don’t  be  lulled 
into  thinking  that  you’ve  got  room  for  a 
complete  home  style  kitchen.  Even  in 
the  largest  of  trailers  everything  has  to 
be  stowed  or  nested  together  for  easy 
riding  and  freedom  from  rattles.  Maybe 
I’m  oversensitive  to  noise,  but  a pair  of 
kettles  that  sing  an  annoying  song  as  I 
tool  down  the  highway  are  an  abomina- 
tion. It  drives  me  nuts! 

In  most  camping  situations  a two- 
burner  stove  is  perfect.  If  you’re  pre- 
paring a camp  meal  that  requires  four 
burners,  then  you’re  “overcooking”  for 
your  camping  role — you  should  be 
enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  scenery  of  a 
vacation.  Most  of  the  name  brand 
stoves  are  reliable,  but  be  sure  to  ^et 
one  with  wind  shields  so  when  you  re 
cooking  in  the  open  the  fuel  will  burn 
efficiently.  Also,  the  screens  keep 
grease  from  splattering. 

Propane  or  white  gas?  Either  is  satis- 
factory as  a cooking  fuel,  the  liquid  jobs 
being  slightly  less  expensive.  Propane 


is  less  bother  in  that  no  pumping  at 
light-up  time  is  necessary.  But  there  is 
the  container  to  throw  away.  Of  course, 
if  you  use  refillable  cylinders  that 
problem  can  be  solved.  Safety  require- 
ments in  certain  areas  have  reduced  the 
number  of  campfires  being  used  for 
cooking,  but  a wood  fire  can  be  the 
cheapest  of  all  if  the  cook  has  the 
patience  to  stick  close  to  to  the  coals 
and  keep  them  percolating.  Cooking 
over  live  coals  is  at  best  a hit-or-miss 
operation,  but  when  grilled  hambur- 
gers or  hotdogs  are  called  for,  nothing 
else  will  do  the  job  so  well. 

Charcoal  Cooker 

A portable  charcoal  cooker  is  always  a 
possibility  if  you  are  traveling  in  a large 
vehicle  and  have  the  space  to  lug  the 
charcoal  bag.  Broiling  can  be  accom- 
plished nicely  with  one  and  so  can  light 
cooking  in  pots  and  pans  ...  if  you  act 
fast  and  don’t  let  the  coals  die  down. 

Many  campers  carry  two  ice  chests. 
One  should  be  made  of  durable  metal 
that  can  double  as  a seat  and  will  carry  a 
large  chunk  of  ice.  It  should  hold  the 
highly  perishable  items,  such  as  meat, 
mayonnaise,  milk  and  salad  makings. 
The  foam  auxiliary  model  can  be  a bit 
smaller  and  is  used  for  soft  drinks, 
cheeses  and  rings  of  bologna.  This 
second  cooler  is  just  the  ticket  to  take 
along  on  an  extracurricular  fishing/boat- 
ing excursion.  It  will  hold  the  day’s 
lunch  and  bring  back  the  catch,  all  fresh 
and  ready  to  cook  for  supper. 

Chunk  ice  lasts  longer  and  chills  bet- 
ter than  cubes.  The  horizontal  coolers 
are  more  efficient  because  cold  air 
doesn’t  rise  and  frequent  openings  of 
the  chest-type  coolers  don’t  allow  as 
much  chilled  air  to  escape. 

Many  campers  start  out  their  trips 
with  frozen  hamburger,  chicken  or 
stew  meat  serving  as  a surrogate  chunk 
of  ice.  Frozen  lemonade  in  a naif-gallon 
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milk  carton  or  plastic  container  works 
well  too  and  the  liquid  can  be  drunk  as 
it  melts.  If  a plastic  container  is  used,  it 
can  be  turned  into  a water  jug  in  camp. 

I’ve  never  found  anything  handier  on 
a camping  trip  than  a good  selection  of 
Tupperware  containers.  Cereal,  sugar, 
crackers,  potato  chips,  drink  mixes,  bis- 
cuit mixes — in  short,  anything  and 
everything  that  can  be  damaged  by 
excessive  moisture,  punctures  and 
insects,  should  be  transferred  to  these 
convenient  covered  plastic  jars  and 
boxes.  They  also  make  small  Tup- 
perware containers  for  syrup,  olives, 
pickles  and  jelly  so  glass  jars  can  be  dis- 
carded before  your  trip. 

When  transferring  pancake  and  bis- 
cuit mixes  to  the  containers,  be  sure  to 
cut  out  the  mixing  instructions  and 
place  in  the  receptacle.  Another  must  is 
adequate  labeling  on  the  outside  of  the 
box,  both  on  top  and  on  one  side  so  the 
contents  can  be  ascertained  at  a glance. 
A roll  of  masking  tape  will  work  well. 
But  be  sure  to  do  it.  Mistaking  salt  for 
sugar  or  vice  versa  can  cause  terrible 
cooking  mistakes — to  say  nothing  of 
what  it  does  to  your  taste  buds. 

Raid  the  Cupboard 

Many  first-time  campers  raid  the 
kitchen  cupboards  for  pots  and  pans, 
but  I think  that’s  a mistake  for  several 
reasons.  First,  you  can  easily  ruin  a 
decent  set  of  cookware  in  a week  of 
camping.  Burned  wooden  handles 
often  occur.  The  good  stuff  is  difficult  to 
keep  clean  and  if  you  burn  on  spills 
they  may  never  be  removed.  Dents 
often  occur  in  packing  and  unpacking; 
even  a sudden  stop  in  the  vehicle  can 
send  the  Dutch  oven  careening  into  the 
coffee  pot.  Far  better  to  buy  an 
inexpensive  aluminum  nesting  kit. 
Some  come  complete  with  coffee  pot, 
compartmentalized  plates  and  cups. 
The  only  complaint  I have  with  them  is 
that  the  frying  pan  is  often  a bit  on  the 
thin  side  and  it’s  easy  to  burn  food.  You 
can  either  be  careful  or  replace  the  pan 
with  a heavier  skillet. 

An  iron  skillet  is  ideal  for  camping 
and  I often  compromise  my  lightweight 
thinking  for  this  versatile  piece  of 
equipment.  But  the  best  part  of  having 
a set  of  pots  just  for  camping  is  that  you 


THIS  “PORTABLE  KITCHEN,”  built  to  the 
cook’s  specifications  by  her  husband, 
makes  it  simple  for  her  to  store  necessities 
and  find  them  immediately  when  needed. 

really  don’t  care  if  they  get  dented  or 
brown  or  even  if  a bear  sits  on  them. 
And  when  you’re  relaxed  about  the 
kitchen  equipment,  everyone  has  more 
fun. 

Although  I’ve  talked  about  the 
virtues  of  a cast  iron  skillet  before,  it’s 
worth  mentioning  again.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  like  one  ...  at 
home  or  on  a camping  trip.  Search  for  a 
skillet  that  is  deep  enough  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  cooking  situations.  The 
high  sided  ones  can  be  used  not  only  as 
a frying  pan  but  also  as  a stew  pot,  cake 
pan,  griddle  and  egg  poacher.  How  was 
that  again?  An  egg  poacher?  Yep,  that’s 
right.  Here’s  how.  Save  up  a half  dozen 
or  more  of  the  little  individual  meat  pie 
containers.  You  know,  the  little  alu- 
minum foil  jobs.  Coat  the  pans  with  a 
dab  of  butter  or  margarine.  Pour 
enough  water  into  a skillet  to  float  as 
many  pans  as  you  wish  and  when  the 
water  is  bubbling,  drop  a cracked  egg 
into  each  pan.  Cover  the  skillet  with  a 
sheet  of  foil  or  a lid  and  the  eggs  will  be 
nicely  steamed.  If  you  don’t  care  about 
the  eggs  being  perfect  circles,  two  can 
be  poached  in  the  same  pan.  P.S.:  This 
idea  works  just  as  well  at  home. 

At  the  campground,  whether  it  is  in 
an  organized  park  or  in  the  wilderness, 
try  to  concentrate  the  kitchen  facilities 
under  a large  canopy  attached  to  your 
tent  or  camper.  A metal  frame  for  your 
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PERISHABLES  often  come  in  easily  torn 
bags  or  boxes,  which  can  make  a real 
problem  for  the  camper.  Transfer  contents 
to  closable  plastic  containers  before  leaving 
home. 

camp  stove  is  handy.  Place  it  near  the 
end  of  the  table  which  is  part  of  the 
campsite  or  on  a portable  one  you  have 
brought  along.  On  the  table,  place  your 
“portable  kitchen.”  This  might  be  a 
fancy  model  with  little  compartments 
and  hooks  that  exactly  fit  your  condi- 
ments, silverware,  plates,  detergent, 
dish  towels  and  pot  holders.  Or  it  can 
be  a couple  of  plastic  dishpans  full  of 
the  lightweight  kitchen  necessities — 


the  things  you  need  for  every  meal. 
Under  the  table  goes  the  grub  box  that 
is  most  often  a plywood  affair  that 
contains  heavy  and  bulky  but  non- 
perishable  food  and  equipment  such  as 
canned  beans,  a Dutch  oven,  basket 
grill,  aluminum  foil,  storage  containers, 
garbage  bags,  etc. 

Simplicity  is  the  key  word  for  meals 
on  the  camping  trail.  It’s  everyone’s  va- 
cation and  that  includes  the  cook.  It’s 
easy  to  travel  the  aisle  of  your  local 
supermarket  and  pick  up  convenience 
foods  for  breakfasts,  lunches,  snacks 
and  dinners.  Most  of  it  is  better  than 
we  cook-from-scratchers  want  to  admit. 
Spaghetti,  macaroni  and  cheese,  rice 
dishes,  chib,  beef  stews — plus  all  the 
super  snacks  that  serve  busy  campers 
during  the  time  between  a hearty 
breakfast  and  a satisfying  dinner.  These 
include  dried  fruit,  Vienna  sausages, 
sardines,  potted  meats  and  chicken, 
canned  puddings  and  fruit  cups.  And 
don’t  forget  the  old  favorite,  peanut 
butter  and  jelly. 

Good  list-making  before  the  trip  will 
pay  many  dividends  during  it.  Take  an 
ample  amount  of  time  to  plan,  and 
enlist  everyone’s  help.  This  will  pay  off 
when  the  youngest  member  of  the 
family  chimes  in  with,  “Don’t  forget  the 
can  opener!  and  you  suddenly  realize 
that  you  don’t  have  this  vital  instru- 
ment on  your  list. 


Book  Review  . . . 

Roger  Tory  Peterson’s  Dozen  Hiring  Hot  Spots 

As  the  subtitle  states,  this  is  “a  guide  to  the  12  best  locations  in  North  America 
for  amateur  bird  watching.”  Chapters  cover  the  Everglades,  southern  Texas,  the 
Platte  River,  southeastern  Arizona,  Point  Pelee,  Bear  River,  the  Maine  coast, 
Gaspe  Peninsula  (Quebec),  Hawk  Mountain  (reprinted  in  GAME  NEWS,  Sept. 
1976),  Cape  May,  Horicon,  and  Tule-Klamath-Malheur.  Each  includes  a short 
descriptive  text  section,  several  pictures  of  the  area  and  its  birdlife,  map,  and  com- 
plete set  of  visitor  tips  covering  clothing  to  wear,  where  the  nearest  restaurants, 
gasoline,  hospital,  restrooms,  and  lodgings  are,  and  anything  else  you’d  like  to 
know.  This  is  an  excellent  guide  not  only  for  birders  but  also  for  anyone  else  plan- 
ning to  visit  these  areas.  Harrison  and  wife  visited  all  in  one  hectic  year,  but  they 
don’t  suggest  that  others  try  this!  ( Roger  Tory  Peterson  s Dozen  Birding  Hot  Spots, 
by  George  H.  Harrison,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  282  pp.,  $9.95.) 
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A Look  at  The  Ladies 


TERRY  MEYER,  SEATED  IN  CENTER,  easily  proved  she  could  keep  up  with  the  men  during  a 
deer  hunt  last  October. 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


NOBODY  ASKED  me  what  I think 
about  women’s  liberation,  and  it 
is  probably  fortunate.  Because  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  the  ladies  were 
captive.  Captivating,  perhaps,  but  all 
the  females  who  ever  shared  my  patch 
of  woodland  seemed  to  be  footloose  and 
free. 

Besides,  they  were  armed  to  the 
teeth. 

I got  used  to  women  at  an  early  age 
since  my  mother  was  one.  Even  have  a 
sister.  And  it  seemed  sort  of  natural  to 
marry  one  of  them.  Did.  So,  although 
not  claiming  to  be  any  kind  of  expert  on 
women  (what  man  is?),  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  these  associations  at  least 
qualify  me  to  mention  women  relative 
to  archery. 

The  original  use  of  the  bow,  and  its 
function  to  some  extent  still  today,  was 
to  kill  animals  and  birds  and  fish  and 
people.  The  first  three  were  normally 
dragged  or  carried  within  hacking 
distance  of  whatever  female  shared  the 
cave  or  leanto  or  hut  with  the  successful 


archer.  She  was  then  free  to  skin,  scale 
or  otherwise  prepare  the  carcass  for 
consumption.  In  certain  instances,  the 
fourth  target  of  the  lucky  bowman  was 
(and  is)  treated  in  like  fashion.  What 
could  be  more  fair  than  that?  Besides, 
there  were  frequently  usable  leftovers 
such  as  skins  and  furs  to  ward  away 
winter’s  evil  spirits.  Equally  shared! 

There  is  no  record,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  women  were  pro- 
hibited from  hunting  with  the  bow.  It  is 
possible  that  they  preferred  to  defer  to 
the  menfolk  since  occasionally  one  of 
them,  or  several,  didn’t  come  back 
from  the  hunt  and  were  never  heard 
from  again  (except  for  maybe  a postcard 
from  Las  Vegas  or  Mexico). 

Then  there  were  the  Sarmatians. 
The  se  Central  Asiatics  had  a system  of 
women’s  liberation  that  has  somehow 
escaped  modern  feminine  extremists. 
For  example,  females  there  were  ex- 
pected to  fight  in  time  of  war,  and  they 
couldn’t  marry  until  they  had  killed  an 
enemy  in  battle.  After  that  they  were 
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permitted  to  indulge  in  the  raising  of 
children  and  the  various  and  sundry  lit- 
tle chores  that  go  toward  maintaining  a 
household  or  tenthold  or  whatever. 
This  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  these 
peoples  who  flourished  (?)  from  the  4th 
century  BC  to  about  the  6th  century 
AD.  The  fact  that  these  fire  worship- 
pers had  women  as  leaders  in  their  hey- 
day may  or  may  not  be  a hint  to  their 
decline  after  the  men  took  over.  If  true, 
we  wouldn’t  want  the  word  to  get 
around. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  possible  that 
Greek  mythology  about  the  Amazons 
may  have  been  stimulated  by  tales  of 
the  Sarmatians.  These  warlike  ladies, 
who  shot  the  bow  with  no  physical  need 
for  a chest  protector,  composed  a tribe 
or  nation  of  all  females.  It  was  never 
quite  explained  how  they  perpetuated 
themselves,  nature  being  what  it  is,  but 
they  continue  to  live  on  in  legend.  In 
fact,  the  Spanish  explorer  Francisco  de 
Orellana  was  so  convinced  that  he  had 
found  them  for  real,  when  he  claimed 
that  he  fought  against  women  in  South 
America,  that  he  renamed  the  Mar  anon 
River  the  Amazon. 

To  update  things  a bit,  it  is  a further 
fact  that  ladies  participate  in  all  modem 
archery  tournaments  of  any  note,  up  to 
and  including  the  Olympics.  They  also 
hunt  with  bow  and  arrow.  Neverthe- 
less, this  latter  activity  has  not  become 
widespread  among  women.  There  are 
reasons  for  this. 

No  Less  Than  40  Pounds 

The  main  reason  not  many  ladies  go 
archering  for  animals  is  simply  that  the 
average  young  woman  is  not  capable  of 
drawing  a bow  which  is  adequate  for 
big-game  hunting.  This  has  been 
strongly  suggested  here  previously  as 
no  less  than  40  pounds  at  the 
bowperson’s  draw. 

There  is  no  retreat  from  this  sugges- 
tion for  game  such  as  deer.  Fortu- 
nately, for  the  ladies  so  inclined,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  compound  bow  on  the 
hunting  scene  has  made  it  a bit  easier  to 
qualify.  Not  that  it  takes  any  less 
muscle  to  fully  draw  a 40-pound  com- 
pound (it  actually  takes  a bit  more),  but 
once  the  initial  energy  has  been 
expended,  it  takes  considerably  less  to 
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hold  that  draw  while  taking  aim. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gal  who  en- 
joys venison  (particularly  if  she  isn’t 
aware  that  it  is  venison),  sometimes 
shrinks  from  the  somewhat  stark 
experience  associated  with  success.  She 
exercises  the  prerogative  of  women 
since  the  first  primitive  meal  of  meat  by 
confining  her  association  to  the  culinary 
department.  Even  her  husband  all  too 
frequently  avoids  the  privilege  of  pre- 
paring game  for  the  freezer  by  turning 
it  over  to  the  nearest  butcher. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  who  takes 
care  of  the  kids  if  both  bowpersons  hit 
the  hills  on  the  opener.  Merchants 
have  even  entered  the  act  by  holding 
unfair  special  sales  such  as  “Deer  Days” 
to  trick  females  into  avoiding  the  de- 
lights of  climbing  frozen  mountains  in 
search  of  the  elusive  whitetail.  How 
many  women  would  trade  a tumble 
down  a cliff  for  a $2  reduction  on  a 
dress?  Yet  one  never  hears  of  such  sales 
for  men  on  ladies’  day  at  the  country 
club.  Merchants  are  quite  aware  that 
men  can’t  take  the  punishment  of  flit- 
ting from  store  to  store  and  standing 
around  to  save  money  buying  things 
they  don’t  know  they  need  until  so 
reminded. 

The  important  point  here  is  that 
nothing  in  the  law  says  that  anyone  is 
prevented  from  buying  a bow  hunting 
permit  because  of  sex,  etc.  It  is  strictly 
an  equal  opportunity  sport. 

There  is  lots  of  room  for  ladies. 

A related  example  is  the  recent  move 
in  the  National  Rifle  Association,  which 
now  has  a special  section  for  females, 
WINRA — Women  in  National  Rifle 
Association.  And  some  of  the  women 
participating  in  this  department  are 
members  of  Outdoor  Writers  of 
America  Association.  You  don’t  have  to 
look  too  far  to  see  their  handiwork  in 
the  better  magazines,  including  this 
one  with  Susan  M.  Pajak.  Many 
masculine  writers  lean  hard  on  the 
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talent  of  the  ladies  who  help  improve 
the  appearance  of  their  articles  or 
columns.  Gun  writer  Don  Lewis  is  the 
most  honest,  for  he  comes  right  out  and 
says  that  Helen  Lews  does  the  photos 
for  “The  Shooter’s  Corner.  ” 

My  approach  is  a bit  more  sneaky. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  a credit  line 
at  the  head  of  this  column  says,  “Photos 
from  the  author.”  This  covers  the  fact 
that  my  wife  frequently  does  the  photos 
that  appear  here.  If  my  hands  or  my 
head  or  whatever  appear  in  a photo,  it 
is  a fair  bet  that  I didn’t  take  the  photo 
myself.  And  Eloise  keeps  her  own 
camera  loaded  for  whatever  fits  the 
subject.  No,  she  isn’t  a bow  hunter,  but 
most  of  her  archery  trophies  are  pret- 
tier than  mine. 

Then  we  have  gals  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Sylvia  Bashline,  who  operates 
her  own  outdoor  writing  business 
despite  competition  from  her  husband. 
A full-fledged  member  of  OWAA, 
Sylvia  writes  under  her  own  byline. 
And  I have  it  on  good  authority  that  she 
clicks  an  occasional  camera  shutter  for 
her  writer  husband,  Jim  Bashline  (out- 
door editor  for  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, associate  editor  for  Field  6- 
Stream,  and  frequent  contributor 
here). 

But  some  women  do  take  their  bows 
to  the  woods  ...  or  savannahs.  A half- 
pint bit  of  feminine  pulchritude  from 
California,  Midge  Dandridge,  was 
recently  featured  in  a commercial 
magazine;  she’s  brought  home  at  least 
one  bow  hunting  trophy  record  from 
Africa. 

But,  to  get  down  to  a practical  level 
for  the  lady  who  would  like  to  become  a 


part  of  bow  hunting,  just  where  is  the 
starting  point?  Where  do  we  go  from 
there? 

I think  the  starting  point  would  be 
the  ability  to  handle  a 40-pound  bow.  If 
this  seems  brutal,  first  consider  the 
quarry.  This  should  be  our  first 
concern.  For  small  game,  any  weight 
bow  will  do  a proper  job  if  the  archer, 
male  or  female,  can  hit  small  targets  at 
up  to  30  feet.  But  when  we  consider  big 
game  such  as  deer,  concerns  funnel 
into  a corridor  of  responsibility  much 
more  narrow. 

Greater  Speed 

True,  a lighter  bow  can  do  a proper 
job.  This  is  particularly  true  with  the 
more  efficient  compound  bow.  It  will 
deliver  a lighter  arrow  at  a greater 
speed.  But  in  selecting  40  pounds  as  a 
minimum,  we  take  into  account  the 
many  variables  encountered  in  actual 
hunting. 

With  a stick  bow — one  of  the  more 
modem  recurves  as  differentiated  from 
the  compound — there  are  many  sets  of 
circumstances  which  will  preclude  a 
full  draw  at  the  so-called  moment  of 
truth.  If  the  stance  is  other  than  might 
be  encountered  on  the  typical  target 
range,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  come 
to  full  draw.  The  right  foot  might  be 
slightly  forward  (for  a right-handed 
shooter)  to  make  it  difficult  to  come  to  a 
complete  draw  and  still  get  a comfort- 
able release.  One  foot  might  be  higher 
than  the  other.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
stoop  slightly  to  get  under  an  overhang- 
ing branch.  A quick  shot  might  be 
needed. 

Any  one  or  a combination  of  these  as 


LADIES  AND  MEN  competed  in  about  equal  numbers  at  the  First  World  Field  Tournament 
held  in  the  U.S. 
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MANY  LADY  ARCHERS  compete  in  tourna- 
ments as  well  as  take  to  the  fields  and 
woods  during  the  hunting  season.  Practice 
on  inanimate  targets  helps  their  perfor- 
mance on  game. 

well  as  other  situations  may  enter  the 
picture  to  prevent  full  draw.  Anything 
less  than  full  draw  on  a bow  weighed  at 
40  pounds  at  the  archer  s draw  will 
lessen  the  range  as  well  as  speed  of  the 
arrow.  A bad  hit  can  result. 

With  the  compound,  the  situation  is 
more  positive.  Once  completely  over 
the  hump,  so  to  speak,  the  bow  is  at  full 
draw.  Yet,  if  the  string  is  not  com- 
pletely drawn,  a good  release  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible.  So,  the  compound 
imposes  the  need  to  obtain  full  draw  or 
very  close  to  it  for  a good  shot.  There  is 
about  an  inch  of  flat  prior  to  full  draw 
which  will  still  give  the  bow  its  full 
punch  if  the  release  is  good.  But  even 
the  compound  bow  will  not  excuse 
ineptitude. 

So,  to  the  ladies  who  wish  to  take  to 
deer  trails  in  early  autumn  or  even  the 
more  strenuous  tracks  in  the  late 
season — more  power  to  you.  Because 
you  are  a woman,  the  trophy  is  extra 
special. 

But  there  are  further  considerations. 

Do  you  have  light,  durable  clothing 
to  wear  during  the  early  season?  If  the 
group  plans  to  drive  for  deer,  you  will 


be  expected  to  cover  your  section  of 
woods  or  brush  regardless  of  both  the 
terrain  and  the  vegetation.  If  your 
clothing  won’t  take  just  about  any 
extreme,  you  will  suffer.  Or  you  won’t 
be  doing  what  is  expected  of  you. 
Blisters  or  tom  clothing  will  likely  elicit 
more  frowns  than  sympathy. 

Can  you  take  the  cold  frequently 
associated  with  the  extra  bow  hunting 
season  after  Christmas?  Not  only  must 
you  dress  warmly,  you  must  still  be 
able  to  handle  your  bow  with  the  same 
skill  you  exhibited  on  the  archery  range 
or  when  shooting  at  that  target  in  the 
backyard. 

Good  Enough  Condition? 

Are  you  in  good  enough  physical  con- 
dition to  take  a full-day  hunt?  Although 
there  is  no  question  that  many  females 
can  take  as  much  or  more  physical 
punishment  than  their  masculine  coun- 
terparts, the  ability  to  keep  up  with  the 
gang  or  group  imposes  considerable 
strain  upon  normal  and  reserve 
strength. 

Don’t  be  content  to  be  as  good  as  or 
better  than  the  least  of  the  masculine 
members  of  the  party;  shoot  for  the 
average.  You  will  come  off  a heroine  at 
best  or  acceptable  at  the  worst. 

You  will  be  in  the  position  of  a man 
who  visits  a sewing  bee.  Nothing  spe- 
cial is  expected  of  you,  but  don’t  drop 
too  many  stitches. 

If  you  are  going  with  one  person  or  a 
couple  to  just  stand  and  wait  out  a deer, 
the  challenge  isn’t  so  tough.  Just  be 
sure  that  you  have  sufficient  clothing  to 
keep  warm  enough  to  preclude  a tearful 
retreat  with  an  embarrassed  male  com- 
panion. 

Regardless  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  here,  facetiously  or 
otherwise,  the  role  of  the  female  bow 
hunter  is  a special  one.  Unless  you  are 
endowed  with  a masculine  physique  or 
you  have  developed  your  muscles  to  ca- 
)ably  handle  a proper  bow  for  big-game 
mnting,  this  is  not  for  you — women’s 
ib  or  no. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  stand  ready 
when  the  leaden  or  golden  dawn  signals 
another  special  day  for  bow  hunters, 
none  will  have  more  hope  for  you  than 
this  writer.  Good  luck  to  you,  lady! 
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Today’s  hunting  philosophy  constantly  emphasizes  larger  cartridges  with  more 
power  as  a guarantee  for  success.  While  this  is  not  completely  wrong,  I think  a 
closer  look  should  be  given  to  which  is  more  important  . . . 


THE  HUNTER  OR  THE  GUN 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


SOME  OF  THE  fond  memories  I 
• have  of  my  late  father,  McCurdy 
Lewis,  stem  from  his  homespun 
philosophy  at  the  supper  table.  Dad 
lad  a special  way  of  telling  a story,  and 
le  could  come  up  with  something  suit- 
able for  every  occasion.  When  one  of 
my  brothers  complained  about  a single 
barrel  shotgun  he  said  caused  him  to 
miss.  Dad  disagreed,  telling  him  it  was 
not  the  shotgun’s  fault,  but  his  lack  of 
knowledge  in  how  to  use  it  properly. 
This  prompted  a story  about  an  elderly 
man  and  his  trombone. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  this  old 
gentleman  had  played  his  horn  at  fairs, 
festivals,  and  church  programs,  es- 
tablishing quite  a reputation.  The  head 
of  a committee  Dacf  was  on  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the  old 
fellow  tell  of  some  of  his  experiences, 
but  when  asked,  he  flatly  refused, 
claiming  he  couldn’t  give  a talk.  This 
didn’t  make  sense,  as  he  had  played 
before  hundreds  of  audiences.  When 
pressed  for  a better  reason,  he  simply 
replied  that  he  knew  how  to  play  the 
trombone  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
give  a speech. 

Perhaps  it’s  a little  odd  to  open  a gun 
column  with  a true  episode  about  a man 
and  a horn,  but  this  bit  of  simple 
philosophy  has  guided  many  of  my  de- 
cisions. While  it  may  seem  unrelated  to 
hunting  and  shooting,  it  does  carry  a 
message  all  of  us  could  benefit  from. 
The  old  man  knew  how  to  play  the 
trombone,  and  his  confidence  in  his 
ability  came  from  years  of  practice  and 
commitment  to  the  trombone.  That  to 
me  is  the  crux  of  it  all;  practice  and 
commitment  are  the  two  things  we 
need. 

Only  a short  time  ago,  I scoped  a new 


M64  SAVAGE/ANSCHUTZ  is  a precision 
outfit  that  often  cuts  one-hole  groups  at  50 
yards  from  the  bench — accuracy  that  makes 
it  deadly  in  the  squirrel  woods. 

22  rimfire  for  a squirrel  hunt  where  I 
knew  the  shooting  would  be  tough  and 
demanding.  The  new  outfit  looked 
promising,  but  it  wasn’t  consistent  from 
the  benchrest  due  to  a shoddy  trigger.  I 
had  no  alternative  but  to  use  my  Model 
54  Savage/ Anschutz  sporter  scoped 
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M9422  WINCHESTER  and  Redfield  scope 
make  the  kind  of  outfit  Blair  Hooks  likes.  His 
50-yd.  groups  average  about  7/s ",  plenty  good 
for  squirrel  shooting. 

with  a 6X  Weaver.  My  decision  paid  off 
when  I made  a 45-yard  neck  shot 
through  heavy  foliage.  Maybe  I could 
have  made  the  same  shot  with  the  new 
outfit,  but  I had  confidence  in  the 
Model  54  that  stemmed  from  making  a 
lot  of  shots  when  the  odds  weren’t  in 
my  favor. 

The  modem  hunter  is  faced  with  a 
dilemma  that  is  misleading  him  into 
thinking  only  Magnum  guns  assure  suc- 
cess. The  trend  to  larger  cartridges  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
Magnum  rifle  cartridge  and  the  3-inch 
shotgun  shell  enjoy  unprecedented 
popularity  and  less  powerful  rifles  and 
shotguns  used  for  decades  are  being 
stashed  away  at  an  alarming  rate.  While 
I like  new  guns  and  have  no  opposition 
to  Magnum  shells  when  they  are 
needed,  I’ve  seen  too  many  instances 
where  a hunter  parted  with  a favorite 
outfit  for  a powerhouse  only  to  find  it 
was  a sad  mistake. 

One  incident  I can  think  of  involved 
an  older  hunter.  He  had  shot  his  first 
buck  years  before  I was  bom,  and  down 
through  the  years  he  added  an  im- 
pressive array  of  racks  to  his  collec- 
tions. He  hunted  the  heavy  stands  of 
hemlock  and  used  a battered  Model 
1894  Winchester  30-30  he  bought 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  for 
$19.50.  When  his  legs  began  to  fail,  a 
grandson  purchased  a Magnum  rifle 
complete  with  a variable  power  scope 


so  the  old  man  could  sit  on  a ridge  over- 
looking a wide  valley  a few  hundred 
yards  from  camp. 

Well,  it  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  a suc- 
cessful gift  from  a hunting  point  ol 
view.  In  the  first  place,  the  aged  hunter 
didn’t  appreciate  the  noise  and  recoil  ol 
the  big  Magnum,  and  secondly,  he 
wasn’t  impressed  with  that  type  ol 
hunting.  The  scoped  outfit  was  too 
bulky  for  him,  and  long-range  shooting 
held  no  appeal  for  him.  After  two 
unsuccessful  seasons,  he  went  back  to 
the  30-30  and  heavy  timber  stands  and 
dropped  his  buck. 

Changing  to  a larger  cartridge  and  a 
different  style  of  hunting  didn’t 
enhance  this  hunter’s  chances.  The  big 
cartridge  was  psychologically  unfit  for 
him.  He  knew  how  to  use  the  30-30 
and  he  knew  how  to  hunt  the  dense 
stands  of  timber.  While  the  scoped 
Magnum  had  a monetary  value  many 
times  that  of  his  old  94,  it  was  the 
wrong  outfit  for  him.  Sitting  behind  a 
stump  all  day  was  not  this  hunter’s 
method  for  taking  a buck,  and  he 
proved  it  emphatically  by  stalking 
down  a 6-point. 

My  own  personal  view  of  what  is 
hurting  the  modem  hunter  is  the  total 
emphasis  on  the  gun  and  cartridge.  Too 
often,  we  are  attempting  to  substitute  a 
more  powerful  cartridge  to  make  up  for 
our  own  shortcomings.  Consequently, 
a good  many  years  can  be  wasted  in 
search  for  the  perfect  outfit  when  there 
isn’t  such  a shotgun  or  rifle. 

I’ve  told  several  times  about  giving 
up  long-range  varmint  shooting  when  I 
reached  the  conclusion  I didn’t  under- 
stand how  to  make  a long  shot.  I won’t 
dwell  on  this,  but  I spent  more  than 
two  years  shooting  from  the  benchrest. 
This  time-consuming  project  produced 
dividends  I never  would  have  gotten 
from  just  field  shooting.  When  I went 
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back  to  the  chuck  meadows,  I was  pre- 
pared, and  I have  no  qualms  in  saying  I 
was  now  a much  better  game  shot. 

My  point  is  that  few  of  us  shoot 
enough  in  practice  to  even  get  familiar 
with  a certain  rifle  or  shotgun.  The 
belief  that  breaking  a couple  or  three 
hundred  clay  birds  prior  to  small  game 
season  is  a waste  of  money  is  an  un- 
fortunate belief  of  thousands  of 
hunters.  These  are  the  ones  who  suffer 
the  most  during  hunting  season.  I’m 
not  saying  claybird  shooting  duplicates 
field  shooting,  but  swinging  on  a 
claybird  is  not  a great  deal  different 
from  swinging  on  a passing  goose  or 
ringneck. 

The  rifleman  who  takes  a rest  shot  at 
a rock  across  the  valley  and  is  satisfied 
everything  is  fine  just  because  the  dust 
flies  could  be  hunting  with  a rifle  that  is 
more  than  a foot  off  at  100  yards.  I 
suggested  to  a man  after  helping  zero  in 
his  rifle  that  he  shoot  the  rest  of  the  box 
for  practice,  and  had  to  hold  my  tongue 
when  he  claimed  that  was  a complete 
waste  of  money.  I’m  glad  he  couldn’t 
read  my  thoughts  when  he  vehe- 
mently refused  to  double  check  our 
work.  Worse  yet,  if  he  shoots  in  the 
woods  as  he  did  from  the  bench,  suc- 
cess will  be  a product  of  pure  and  total 
luck. 

Moment  of  Truth 

I’m  constantly  amazed  at  the  number 
of  hunters  who  feel  cutting  holes  in 
paper  has  no  field  value.  In  today’s  af- 
fluent society,  a sizable  sum  of  money  is 
spent  on  camps,  equipment,  and  spe- 
cial vehicles.  That’s  all  fine  and  dandy, 
but  what  good  is  an  expensive  new  rifle 
and  scope  if  the  owner  doesn’t  know 
how  to  shoot  it  effectively?  I’m  well 
aware  that  shells  are  expensive  even  for 
the  person  who  loads  his  own,  but 
shooting  a single  box  of  ammo  prior  to 
opening  day  could  pay  off  when  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  arrives. 

I had  an  annoying  problem  during 
the  years  I sighted  in  rifles.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  rifle’s  owner  was  satis- 
fied with  the  way  the  rifle  shot  for  me, 
and,  in  all  fairness,  I usually  had  the 
rifle  well  zeroed  before  I quit  firing. 
However,  when  I suggested  that  the 
owner  try  a few  shots  or  go  to  a range 


UNERTL-SCOPED  LSA  55  Ithaca  22-250  is 
Howard  Mortimer’s  choice  for  chuck  hunt- 
ing. Precisely  zeroed,  it  is  dependable  to 
over  300  yards  on  the  clover  cutters. 


and  fire  a dozen  rounds  or  so,  many 
thought  it  wasn’t  necessary.  I finally 
began  to  convince  most  customers  by 
asking  them  how  they  knew  the  rifle 
would  perform  for  them. 

It’s  not  only  wrong  but  genuinely 
unwise  to  think  just  because  a rifle  is 
sighted  in  the  shooter  will  hit  with  it.  If 
that  were  the  case,  I would  never 
miss  another  squirrel  or  deer.  That, 
however,  is  what  many  hunters  as- 
sume. One  man  who  wouldn’t  take  my 
advice  about  taking  some  practice 
shots,  came  back  to  the  shop  and  an- 
grily handed  his  rifle  to  me  after  miss- 
ing two  standing  bucks.  He  claimed  I 
was  the  worst  shot  in  the  country  and 
knew  nothing  about  sighting  in  a rifle. 
Without  comment,  I handed  the  rifle 
to  Helen  and  opened  the  shooting 
window.  He  watched  through  the  spot- 
ting scope  in  stunned  silence  while  she 
printed  four  bullseye  shots  in  less  than 
a quarter  with  his  243. 

Embarrassed  over  the  outcome,  he 
wanted  to  prove  the  rifle  still  wouldn’t 
shoot  for  him.  Sitting  at  my  bench,  he 
yanked  off  three  shots  closing  his  eyes 
just  before  slapping  the  trigger.  There 
was  no  question  why  he  missed,  but  it 
took  another  ten  minutes  to  prove  my 
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WIFE’S  IRONING  BOARD  MAKES  a good  bench  fortesting  loads  and  zeroing  in,  can  even  be 
used  on  some  chuck  hunts  when  little  moving  is  necessary. 


point.  This  episode  has  a happy  ending, 
and  the  fellow  left  carrying  a target  with 
three  shots  in  a 3-inch  bullseye  that  he 
cut  at  100  yards.  One  short  lesson 
consisting  of  a dozen  shells  fired  under 
supervision,  changed  his  whole  idea  of 
how  to  shoot.  He  learned  the  basics  of 
trigger  squeeze  and  concentration, 
and,  more  important,  he  overcame  the 
ingrained  fear  of  recoil  that  dwells 
within  many  hunters  and  shooters. 

I’m  doing  my  best  to  say  every 
hunter  needs  pre-season  practice, 
whether  it  be  with  the  scattergun  or  the 
rifle.  The  long  months  between  seasons 
make  us  unfamilar  with  our  guns.  The 
hunter  with  a gun  he  is  completely 
familar  with  and  has  had  some  practice 
with  will  obviously  do  better  in  the 
woods.  Nothing  can  subsitute  for 
practice,  and  it’s  vitally  important  to 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  any  gun 
that  will  be  used  in  the  field. 

I can’t  forget  one  cold  winter  morn- 
ing when  I followed  a rabbit’s  track  into 
a heavy  stand  of  oaks.  A hundred  yards 
in  the  woods,  I saw  an  elderly  ac- 
quaintance poking  a stick  into  a long 
log.  Seeing  that  he  couldn’t  work  the 
rod  and  watch  at  the  same  time,  I of- 
fered to  lend  a hand.  The  rabbit  belted 
out  of  the  log,  raced  30  yards  to  a 
forgotten  tram  road,  and  headed  for 
safer  cover.  I became  alarmed  when 
the  old  hunter  didn  t shoot,  and  I 
thought  his  gun  had  misfired.  My  fears 


were  groundless,  though,  and  the 
single  barrel  12-gauge  turned  the  rab- 
bit end  over  end  a second  later. 

I remarked  that  I would  have 
probably  emptied  the  pump  I was  car- 
rying before  the  rabbit  hit  the  faint 
trail.  His  answer  was  matter  of  fact  and 
right  to  the  point  when  he  told  me, 
“You  have  to  let  em’  get  out  a piece.”  A 
hundred  times  since  that  morning  I’ve 
thought  about  that  sage  advice  when  I 
fired  hastily  and  missed.  I’m  certain 
that  old  hunter  was  well  aware  he  had 
but  one  shot,  and  years  of  experience 
had  taught  him  how  to  shoot  the  old 
single  barrel. 

It  could  be  my  insistence  on  practice 
is  wearing  thin,  but  I’m  trying  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  the  hunter  plays  the 
important  role.  The  old  man  didn’t 
need  a semi-auto  or  pump;  he  was 
extremely  proficient  with  his  battered 
single  shot.  Going  for  more  power  or  a 
larger  shot  charge  wouldn’t  have  done 
much  for  this  hunter  either.  I know 
times  have  changed,  and  we  don’t  have 
the  time  to  hunt  as  our  forefathers  did, 
but  that’s  still  not  a sound  reason  for  not 
getting  in  a few  sessions  at  the  local  trap 
field  or  gun  club  range. 

If  my  advice  is  going  to  be  followed, 
then  I should  explain  how  to  practice, 
since  there  is  a right  and  wrong  way. 
Shotgunning  can  be  done  at  a trap  or 
skeet  field  or  in  some  safe  place  with  a 
hand  throwing  device.  In  fact,  I think 
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more  situations  can  be  created  with  the 
hand  device  than  the  trap  field.  The 
idea  is  to  learn  the  gun.  Know  its 
mechanism  to  a tee — not  just  the 
mechanics  of  the  gun  but  also  how  to 
bring  the  gun  to  the  shoulder.  If  the 
shotgun  doesn’t  come  up  smoothly 
when  wearing  a heavy  jacket,  shorten 
the  stock  a half-inch.  Learning  to  use 
the  shotgun  is  a matter  of  handling  one 
properly  and  doing  this  as  often  as 
possible.  Every  hunter  should  also  be 
more  concerned  with  the  fit  of  the  gun 
than  the  price. 

With  the  rifle,  it’s  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent ball  game.  Many  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  First  off, 
check  the  sighting  arrangement  for 
loose  or  bent  sights.  Don’t  take  it  for 
granted  that  iron  sights  can’t  get  out  of 
whack.  If  the  rifle  carries  a scope,  it 
must  be  checked  for  tightness,  posi- 
tioned for  proper  eye  relief,  and  then 
focused  for  the  eye  of  the  shooter. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I put  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  trigger,  since  I know 
from  years  of  benchrest  work  how  im- 
portant this  protruding  part  is.  If  possi- 
ble, have  the  trigger  adjusted  to  about 
four  pounds,  but  don’t  go  overboard 
and  set  it  too  light.  In  cold  weather,  a 
gloved  finger  can’t  feel  a fight  trigger.  If 
the  trigger  can’t  be  adjusted  or  won’t 
accept  one  of  the  commercial  types, 
learn  to  release  it  by  wrapping  the 
second  joint  of  the  index  finger  around 
the  trigger  and  then  squeeze  the  entire 
hand. 

Once  the  sights  have  been  checked 
and  any  needed  stock  modifications 
made,  the  next  step  is  group  shooting 
from  a solid  rest  at  50  yards.  Any  heavy 
table  or  old  folding  ironing  board  along 
with  a couple  of  sacks  of  sand  or 
sawdust  affords  a sturdy  rest.  Normally, 
I use  one  large  sack  of  sand  for  the  front 
and  a small  sack  at  the  rear.  This  gives 
me  a two-point  rest.  Before  actually 
shooting,  dry  fire  a few  times  to  get  the 
feel  of  the  trigger  while  holding  the 
sights  on  the  target. 

The  main  concern  here  is  to  get  as 
small  a group  as  possible,  along  with 
zeroing  in  the  rifle.  When  the  rifle  is 
putting  its  bullets  in  the  bullseye  at  50 
yards,  move  the  target  farther  away  and 
repeat  the  process.  Don’t  attempt  hit- 


ting a pop  bottle  cap  at  200  yards,  and 
don’t  look  for  super  results.  If  90 
percent  of  the  bullets  hit  a 6-inch 
bullseye  at  100  yards,  you’re  doing 
okay.  Naturally,  the  more  bench  shoot- 
ing you  do,  the  smaller  the  groups  will 
become.  I don’t  want  to  throw  cold 
water  on  high  hopes,  but  forget  the 
one-inch  groups  that  everyone  else 
seems  to  shoot.  The  average  hunting 
rifle  with  factory  loads  has  about  a 4- 
inch  group  potential  at  100  yards  for  the 
fellow  who  doesn’t  shoot  a lot. 

Offhand  and  Kneeling 

When  satisfied  with  the  100-yard 
results,  move  the  target  back  to  50 
yards  and  do  some  shooting  offhand  and 
kneeling.  Don’t  become  discouraged  if 
50  percent  of  your  shots  fail  to  hit  a 6- 
incfr  bullseye.  Since  most  shots  are 
taken  from  the  offhand  position,  this  is 
the  one  to  work  on  the  most.  An  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  to  fire 

auickly.  Don’t  aim  for  more  than  two  or 
iree  seconds,  and  try  to  get  the  shot 
off  a second  or  so  after  the  butt  touches 
the  shoulder. 

Accurate  shooting  is  the  end  product 
of  intense  concentration  while  squeez- 
ing the  trigger.  It’s  a must  to  hold  the 
reticle  on  the  target  during  the  entire 
trigger  squeeze.  This  is  not  easy  to 
learn  nor  easy  to  do,  and  it’s  sure  not  a 
one-  or  two-evening  affair.  This  type  of 
concentration  should  be  learned  from 
the  benchrest  where  the  shooter  is  not 
supporting  the  rifle. 

I haven’t  touched  all  the  bases,  but 
by  following  these  suggestions  a lot  of 
shooting  knowhow  will  be  gained.  I’m 
positive  every  hunter  wants  to  become 
a better  shot  and  to  make  quick,  clean 
kills.  To  accomplish  this,  practice  is  a 
necessity.  When  we  come  right  down 
to  hard  facts,  success  should  be 
achieved  from  the  hunter’s  knowledge 
of  the  quarry  and  his  ability  to  shoot  ac- 
curately. Contrary  to  the  growing 
belief,  using  a Magnum  won’t 
necessarily  enhance  the  game  bag.  In 
reality,  success  is  due  to  the  hunter, 
not  the  gun.  While  I firmly  believe  in 
using  cartridges  adequate  to  make 
clean  kills,  I also  firmly  believe  the 
hunter  is  still  more  important  than  the 
gun 
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In  thewind 

toni  williams  information  writer 


Good  news  for  us — it  shows  we  can 
do  it — and  for  alligators,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Sn  many  areas,  they  have  been 
reclassified  from  “endangered”  to 
“threatened”  as  their  numbers  have 
tripled  since  the  early  1960s.  This  is 
only  the  second  animal  to  have  been 
removed  from  endangered  status. 


Six  U.S.  sites  have  been  selected  as 
biosphere  reserves  under  a UNESCO 
program  protecting  an  international  net- 
work of  areas  representing  the  world’s 
major  natural  regions.  The  sites  are  Hub- 
bard Brook  (N.H.),  Loquillo  (Puerto  Rico) 
and  Coweeta  (N.C.)  Experimental  Forests; 
and  the  Everglades,  Great  Smokey  Moun- 
tains and  Virgin  Islands  National  Parks. 


The  first  national  survey  of  environ- 
mental enforcement  trends  shows  that 
enforcement  funding  is  inadequate  and 
enforcement  manpower  is  actually  de- 
creasing in  some  key  areas.  Unless 
support  for  enforcement  programs 
increases,  the  positive  recent  trends  in 
cleaning  up  our  environment  may  be 
reversed. 


Missouri’s  Highway  Department  has 
joined  those  of  a few  other  far-sighted 
states  in  adapting  its  roadside  mowing 
policies  to  wildlife’s  cycles.  It  plans  a single 
annual  mowing  after  most  species  have 
raised  their  young.  Some  strips  next  to 
undeveloped  land  will  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  “natural  grasses,  plants  and  trees.” 
The  half-million  acres  of  roadside  provide 
much  of  Missouri’s  remaining  nestinq 
cover. 


Grass  carp  are  not  living  up  to  their 
impressive  billing  in  Florida.  Fish 
placed  in  a research  lake  are  eating  wa- 
terfowl browse  plants  rather  than  the 
aquatic  weeds  they  were  supposed  to. 


Several  Long  Island  towns  are  using  na- 
ture's method  of  water  treatment  to  restore 
a large  freshwater  lake.  Ten  recharge 
basins  fashioned  out  of  sand  mounds  and 
curving  channels  are  planted  with  native 
marsh  plants  which  serve,  both  physically 
and  physiologically,  as  filters.  The  basins 
primarily  treat  diverted  stormwater  runoff. 


Nebraska’s  legislature  has  authorized  a 
fund-raising  program  initiated  by  the  Game 
and  Parks  Commission.  All  hunters  must 
buy  a $7.50  habitat  stamp  in  addition  to  a 
regular  license.  Non-hunters  have  also 
been  urged  to  buy  the  stamp.  Revenues 
will  be  used  for  habitat  development,  an 
important  need  in  a state  where  intensive 
agriculture  and  other  land  uses  have 
destroyed  much  wildlife  habitat. 


A policy  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  will  help  protect 
prime  farm,  ranch  and  forest  lands  from 
unnecessary  conversion  to  non-agri- 
cultural  purposes.  Federal  agencies  are 
now  required  to  include  in  their  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements  informa- 
tion on  how  their  proposed  actions  will 
affect  these  lands. 


New  York  scientists  have  developed  a 
new  treatment  process  for  clearing  nitrate 
from  groundwaters  which  may  be  more  ef- 
ficient, safer,  and  less  costly  than  current 
methods.  Nitrate  enters  the  ground  water 
supply  primarily  from  septic  tank  pollution 
and  chemical  fertilizers.  In  large  amounts, 
it  is  injurious  to  health.  The  new  process 
uses  two  harmless  species  of  bacteria  and 
no  dangerous  chemical  additives. 


Water  quality  may  benefit  from  the 
eating  habits  of  fish  in  two  Maine 
towns.  Extensive  algae  blooms  in  their 
public  water  reservoir  have  been  creat- 
ing problems  for  several  years.  Tiny 
crustaceans  living  in  the  rich  water  also 
clog  pipes  and  faucets.  So  biologists 
are  stocking  the  water  with  young  ale- 
wives  which,  they  hope,  will  eat  the  of- 
fenders. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

Tamias  striatus — Tam"  for  short,  since  he’s  a pretty  small  fellow  to 
be  carrying  around  a long  name — has  probably  given  more  pleasure  to 
more  outdoorsmen  than  almost  any  other  animal.  Why?  Well,  he’s 
pretty  common,  he’s  bold  and  inquisitive,  and  he  s just  so  darned  ap- 
pealing. His  bright  pokeberry  eyes,  his  sleek  little  racing-striped  body, 
nut  most  of  all  his  pell-mell  antics  bring  a grin  to  even  the  saltiest  old 
hunter’s  face.  Read  more  about  “Tam  in  this  issue. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


Only  One  Solution 


T'HE  CURRENT  SPRING  GOBBLER  SEASON  is  Pennsylvania’s  tenth.  Since 
its  inception  in  1967,  its  popularity  has  grown  constantly  as  more  hunters  have 
become  hooked  on  this  great  gamebird.  The  gobble  of  a wild  turkey  slicing 
through  the  misty  woods  just  at  dawn  is  one  of  the  most  electrifying  sounds  a 
hunter  can  hear.  I know  men  whose  hearts  race  more  at  an  old  bird’s  gobble  than 
at  the  roar  of  an  African  lion,  so  it’s  easy  to  understand  why  so  many  take  to  the 
spring  woods.  Many  more  thousands  spend  their  fall  days  hunting  turkeys.  It’s  a 
sport — with  some,  a compulsion — that  once  in  the  blood  can  never  be  erased. 

But  there  are  problems  in  this  paradise.  Or  maybe  I should  say,  one  big  prob- 
lem. Put  simply,  too  many  hunters  are  being  shot  in  mistake  for  turkeys.  John 
Behel  discusses  this  in  his  Hunter  Education  column  this  month.  He’s  got  the 
facts  and  the  figures  to  prove  that  a disproportionate  number  of  accidents  occur 
when  turkeys  are  the  goal.  We’ve  got  a lot  of  turkey  hunters,  but  they  don’t  begin 
to  equal  the  number  of  deer  hunters,  yet  in  the  past  five  years  more  than  three 
times  as  many  turkey  hunters  as  deer  hunters  have  been  shot  in  mistake  for  game. 
Furthermore,  the  fatalities  in  these  two  categories  were  almost  equal,  despite  the 
fact  that  turkey  hunters  often  use  shotguns,  while  those  after  deer  use  rifles.  This 
indicates  carelessness,  for  a fatal  wound  with  a shotgun  means  this  shooting  was 
done  at  close  range.  (Yes,  I know  shotguns  can  wound  seriously  or  painfully  at 
reasonably  long  range,  and  a single  small  pellet  can  put  out  an  eye,  but  basically  a 
shotgun  is  a short-range  outfit.  At  the  same  time,  a rifle  can  kill  at  extremely  long 
range.  Yet  in  the  past  five  years,  we’ve  had  10  persons  killed  in  mistake  for 
turkeys,  11  in  mistake  for  deer.) 

Obviously,  these  shootings  are  not  deliberate.  Therefore,  the  only  explanation 
can  be  that  the  gunner  does  not  identify  his  target.  As  John  Behel  indicates,  most 
of  these  accidents  doubtless  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  victims  had  worn 
fluorescent  orange,  and  John’s  arguments  in  favor  of  this  “defensive”  hunting  are 
valid.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  no  case  did  the  victim  pull  the  trigger.  Some- 
body else  did.  Somebody  took  deliberate  aim  at  a target  he  had  not  properly 
identified  and  fired.  There’s  no  escaping  this  conclusion.  I know  it’s  fashionable 
nowadays  to  put  at  least  part  of  the  blame  for  a crime  or  accident  on  the  victim,  but 
the  logic  of  this  escapes  me.  Such  arguments  boil  down  to  blaming  the  victim  for 
living,  and  by  such  reasoning  everything  ultimately  becomes  the 
fault  of  Adam  and  Eve.  That’s  the  easy  way  out,  as  they  aren’t  around 
to  defend  themselves,  but  it  doesn’t  solve  the  problem.  There  s only 
one  solution  here,  of  course:  making  certain  of  your  target  before 
shooting.  Obviously  wearing  fluorescent  orange  makes  it  easier  for 
the  other  guy  to  make  the  right  decision.  But  when  you’re  the  guy 
with  the  gun,  don’t  count  on  that  black-green-brown-red  thing  in 
the  brush  being  a turkey  simply  because  it’s  not  wearing  orange.  It 
could  be  your  father. — Bob  Bell. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


In  the  grouse  woods  and  pheasant  fields, 
happiness  is  ...  . 

A Popgun  Named  Elsie 

By  Ned  Smith 


OF  ALL  THE  guns  I’ve  ever  owned, 
only  one,  a little  20-gauge  L.C. 
Smith,  had  a name.  I called  her  “Elsie” 
Smith,  and  she  was  something  special. 

Elsie  is  no  longer  new,  and  she 
shows  it.  In  addition  to  the  ravages  of 
time,  weather  and  accidents,  she  has 
been  hastily  altered  and  remodeled  in 
vain  attempts  to  cure  mid-season  miss- 
ing streaks.  But  like  a wife  who  no 
longer  quite  matches  her  yearbook  pic- 
ture, she  is  treasured  for  her  de- 
pendability, for  the  pain  and  pleasure 
we’ve  shared,  and  for  the  times  she  has 
made  me  look  better  than  I am. 

I never  intended  owning  a 20-gauge. 
In  my  area  in  the  late  ’30s,  few  real 
hunters  would  have  looked  twice  at 
anything  smaller  than  a 12-gauge  with 
30-inch  barrels.  But  I had  slogged 
through  my  first  season  loaded  down 
with  an  ancient  12-gauge  Crescent 
Arms  behemoth  that  weighed  nearly  9 
pounds,  and  I had  had  it.  I resolved  to 
find  something  lighter  as  soon  as  I 
graduated  from  high  school  and  earned 
the  necessary  bucks. 

What  I had  in  mind  was  a lighter  12, 
and  in  rash  moments  I even  considered 
a 16-gauge.  But  a 20  never  entered  my 
mind,  not  until  a Harrisburg  gun  dealer 
put  the  little  L.  C.  Smith  double  in  my 
hands.  Talk  about  love  at  first  sight! 
The  slender  barrels  were  a mere  26 
inches  long.  The  case-hardened  frame 
was  almost  delicate,  its  lines  flowing 
into  a stock  of  hard,  lightly  figured 
walnut.  There  wasn’t  a smidgin  of  en- 
graving on  it,  but  it  had  the  clean  lines, 
neat  finish,  and  snug  fit  between  wood 
and  metal  that  spelled  honest  quality. 

I snapped  it  to  my  shoulder  and 
swung  on  an  imaginary  grouse.  “That 
gun  only  weighs  6f4  pounds,”  the 
dealer  pointed  out.  I mentally  balanced 
the  handicap  of  lighter  shot  loads 
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against  the  gun’s  advantages  of  light- 
ness, fast  handling,  and  quick  shooting. 

The  dealer  noticed  my  hesitation. 
“Thirty-seven  fifty  is  a good  price,”  he 
urged.  That  did  it.  I counted  out  the 
money  and  left  with  my  prize. 

My  friends  were  less  enthusiastic. 
The  first  one  to  see  the  little  gun 
condescendingly  excused  my  choice  on 
the  grounds  that  everyone  is  entitled  to 
one  mistake.  The  next  one  tried  to 
devise  a scheme  whereby  I could  get 
my  money  back.  I didn’t  bother  to  show 
it  to  any  more  “friends.  ” 

Gruff  but  Likable 

The  superintendent  in  the  tool  fac- 
tory where  I had  landed  a new  job  was  a 
gruff  but  likable  fellow  who  had  won 
considerable  recognition  at  live  bird 
matches.  Each  weekend,  “Dup”  and  a 
group  of  workers  from  the  shop  bought 
bam  pigeons  and  claybirds  and  spent 
an  afternoon  in  informal  practice. 

When  I joined  them  one  Saturday 
the  little  gun  was  greeted  with  mild 
amusement.  Dup  was  less  tactful. 

“You’re  not  going  to  shoot  live  birds 
with  that  popgun,  are  you?”  he  wanted 
to  know.  Popgun?  I admitted  it  was  a 
bit  light  for  pigeons,  but  thought  I’d  try 
it  on  claybirds  out  of  a hand  trap.  Dup 
grunted  and  walked  away,  his  12-gauge 
Browning  in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

To  my  relief,  Elsie  not  only  did  well, 
but  we  improved  with  each  weekend 
shoot.  In  fact,  her  performance  began 
to  bother  Dup.  Finally,  he  stopped  by 
my  turret  lathe  one  day  and  challenged 
me  to  a friendly  match — he  loved  com- 
petition and  sooner  or  later  challenged 
everyone.  “I’d  like  to  see  how  your 
popgun  does  against  a real  gun,”  was 
the  way  he  put  it,  and  there  was  no  way 
out. 

The  match  began  with  one  of  the  ma- 
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chinists  throwing  the  claybirds  for  both 
of  us,  and  although  Dup,  with  his  12- 
gauge,  powdered  more  of  his,  I actually 
broke  as  many.  To  my  amazement, 
when  it  was  all  over  we  had  each  gone 
25  straight. 

But  Dup  wasn’t  satisfied  with  a tie. 
“Let’s  shoot  another  twenty-five,”  he 
insisted,  “and  this  time  we  ll  throw  for 
each  other. 

Given  a hand  trap,  Dup  could  make  a 
claybird  do  everything  but  lay  eggs,  so 
I couldn’t  believe  it  when  I broke  the 
first  22  birds  he  threw.  The  next  one 
was  a wicked  “wagon-wheel”  cutting 
sharply  to  my  off  side,  and  I missed.  He 
chuckled  and  threw  another  just  like  it. 
I missed  that  one,  too.  Gloating  now, 
he  whipped  out  another,  but  I swung 
wildly  and  powdered  it. 

Back  to  the  wall  now,  I threw  his 
targets  with  all  the  fiendish  skill  I could 
muster,  and  finally  he  missed  two.  We 
finished  that  round  tied  with  23  out  of 
25. 

Dup  wiped  his  brow  with  his  sleeve. 
“What  do  you  say  we  quit?”  he  sug- 
gested, and  I willingly  agreed.  I knew  I 
had  been  incredibly  lucky,  and  so  did 
Dup,  but  he  never  again  referred  to 
Elsie  as  a popgun. 

The  first  day  of  small  game  season 
found  my  friend  Gord  and  me  working 
Simon  Frank’s  hollow  with  my  beagle. 
Elsie  had  dispatched  a few  cottontails, 
so  we  crossed  over  into  some  cornfields 
hoping  to  find  some  birds.  We  met  two 
teenaged  acquaintances  who  had  lost  a 
winged  ringneck,  and  since  my  dog 
trailed  pheasants  with  enthusiasm  we 
offered  to  help  them  locate  the  cripple. 
As  we  advanced,  with  Gord  on  the  left 
side  of  the  fence  and  the  other  fellows 
on  the  right,  a rabbit  suddenly  bounced 
out  beside  the  nearest  hunter  and  ran 
straight  for  me.  Seeing  the  fellow  raise 
his  gun  I barely  had  time  to  turn  away 
when  it  cracked,  and  I felt  like  someone 
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had  belted  me  with  a pick  handle.  My 
yelp  brought  everybody  running. 

A quick  examination  revealed  one 
pellet  buried  in  the  cartilage  of  my 
right  ear  and  another  lodged  beneath 
my  right  sideburn.  Blood  trickled  from 
several  holes  in  my  neck.  A number  of 
pellets  had  gone  into  my  thigh,  and 
only  my  heavy  coat  had  prevented 
others  from  burying  themselves  among 
my  ribs.  Gord  had  been  struck,  too,  but 
being  farther  away  the  pellets  barely 
got  through  his  clothing. 

Once  everyone  had  calmed  down, 
Gord  and  I decided  to  continue  hunt- 
ing, and  before  long  each  of  us  had 
bagged  a bird.  About  noon  we  met 
some  friends  and  as  we  were  comparing 
notes  a cockbird  suddenly  flushed  from 
the  scanty  cover  we  had  just  crossed. 
Before  the  others  could  get  their  big 
guns  into  action,  the  little  20-gauge 
cracked,  and  down  came  the  rooster  in 
a puff  of  gaudy  feathers.  To  be  honest, 
it  wasn’t  a difficult  shot,  but  the  way 
that  little  gun  beat  the  others  to  the 
draw  was  pure  delight.  Elsie  was  living 
up  to  my  expectations. 

While  cleaning  her  that  evening 
I noticed  her  first  battle  scars — two 
round  holes,  one  in  the  stock  and  one  in 
the  forearm  still  holding  a number  6 
shot.  After  nearly  40  years  of  hunting, 
that  remains  the  only  accident  I have 
experienced,  and  today’s  hunter  educa- 
tion program,  with  its  lessons  in  safe 
gun  handling,  would  probably  have 
prevented  that  one. 

Grouse  hunting  was  really  what  I had 
in  mind  when  I bought  the  20-gauge.  I 
had  tried  it  with  the  old  12,  but  its 
length,  weight,  and  boring  gave  the 
birds  all  the  advantage. 

Hunting  with  Elsie  was  something 
else  again.  She  was  easily  carried  by  the 
grip  with  one  hand  while  pushing  back 
brush  with  the  other.  Her  short  barrels 
swung  through  all  but  the  worst  tangles 
without  hanging  up.  Quick  shots  were 
no  problem.  She  came  up  effortlessly 
and  her  improved  cylinder  and  modi- 
fied boring  were  perfect  for  close  shots 
in  dense  cover.  One  trip  to  the  moun- 
tains was  enough  to  convince  me  that 
Elsie  was  the  gun  and  grouse  were  the 
game  in  my  future. 

Those  were  wonderful  days.  Grouse 
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were  abundant  in  the  many  small 
choppings  on  Berry’s  and  Mahan  tango 
mountains.  We  spent  every  available 
hour  chasing  Old  Ruff  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  the  little  shotgun  made 
grouse  hunting  dreams  come  true. 
Then  World  War  II  came  along,  and 
grouse  hunting  was  nearly  forgotten. 

When  I picked  up  the  little  20  again, 
something  was  missing.  The  muzzle  no 
longer  zipped  past  flying  birds  with  the 
old-time  fluid  motion,  but  stopped  with 
a jerk  as  I pulled  the  trigger.  Birds  that 
should  have  crumpled  flew  away  un- 
scathed. The  more  I missed  the  worse  I 
shot,  and  the  more  I looked  in  the 
wrong  places  for  a reason. 

One  day  a friend  was  extolling  the 
virtues  of  a straight  grip.  That  evening 
I removed  Elsie’s  pistol  grip  with  a 
drawknife  and  spokeshave.  It  looked 
better  immediately,  so  I straightened 
and  inletted  the  trigger  guard  tang, 
smoothed  the  raw  wood,  and  applied  a 
finish  to  match  the  rest  of  the  stock. 

Friday  morning  found  me  on  Berry’s 
Mountain,  ready  to  try  the  new  Elsie. 
The  first  grouse  roared  out  of  a leafy 
slash  pile,  and  at  the  bark  of  the  gun  it 
cartwheeled  to  earth.  Marvelous!  That 
straight  grip  really  did  it,  I said  to 
myself. 

Six  Shots  Flubbed 

Minutes  later  another  bird  jumped 
behind  me.  I spun  around  and  missed 
with  both  barrels.  In  the  next  two  hours 
I flubbed  six  more  shots,  the  last  a 
straightaway  down  an  old  drag  road!  I 
had  to  admit  it — it  wasn’t  the  grip,  or 
the  gun,  or  the  weather,  or  sun  spots, 
or  anything  else.  It  was  me. 

That  evening,  I hollowed  one  edge  of 
a piece  of  walnut  to  fit  around  the  un- 
derside of  the  gun’s  altered  grip,  then 
screwed  and  glued  it  right  over  the  trig- 
ger guard  tang.  When  the  shaping  was 
done  it  was  a pistol  grip — crude,  to  be 
sure,  but  at  least  it  felt  like  the  original. 
Next  day  I took  to  the  grouse  coverts 
and  missed  some  birds.  But  I killed 
two,  and  that  disreputable-looking 
pistol  grip  is  still  intact.  Some  day  I’ll 
have  to  replace  it  with  a well  made  one 
or  restock  Elsie  completely,  but  in  the 
meantime  I don’t  worry  that  it  spoils 
my  shooting. 
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FRANTICALLY,  I checked  the  time,  tried  to 
close  the  action,  pinched  a shell,  closed  the 
action,  raised  the  gun  and  fired.  The 
ringneck  dropped  dead. 

The  real  villain  was  lack  of  practice, 
of  course.  For  all  her  delightful 
attributes,  Elsie  is  a temperamental 
wench.  The  short  barrels  and  light 
weight  that  make  her  a joy  to  use  also 
make  it  easy  to  stop  the  swing,  and  not 
until  I had  saluted  a number  of  grouse 
did  my  herky-jerky  gun  handling  begin 
to  resemble  that  of  better  days. 

Something  else  helped — a mod- 
erately proportioned  beavertail  fore- 
end to  replace  the  skimpy  original.  Un- 
like the  pistol  grip,  this  was  carefully 
made  during  the  closed  season,  and 
enhanced  both  the  gun’s  appearance 
and  its  handling. 

Being  a mediocre  and  somewhat  er- 
ratic shot,  there  were  still  times  I’d  like 
to  forget,  of  course— such  as  some 
straightaway  chances  that  left  no  excuse 


for  missing.  Or  a certain  election  day 
when  I downed  the  first  grouse,  then 
missed  more  birds  than  I’ve  ever  seen 
in  one  day. 

But  over  the  years  Elsie  has  often 
made  me  look  better  than  I am.  There 
was  the  time  four  of  us  were  tramping 
across  a brushy  chopping  and  a grouse 
flushed  ahead  of  the  top  man.  Down 
the  hill  it  roared,  giving  each  gunner  in 
turn  a crossing  shot  in  the  open.  By  the 
time  it  got  to  me  it  was  going  at  least 
80,  and  when  Elsie  dumped  the  bird  in 
plain  sight  of  everyone  it  was  an  im- 
pressive sight.  Not  one  I’d  care  to  have 
to  repeat — but  impressive. 

And  the  time  three  of  us  made  a 
short  sweep  through  some  great  Perry 
County  cover.  It  was  unusual  enough 
that  we  put  up  two  quail  singles,  one 
rabbit,  and  a grouse  in  so  short  a time, 
but  it  was  really  wild  that  everything 
got  up  in  front  of  me.  Elsie,  of  course, 
downed  each  piece  of  game  with  one 
shot,  or  I wouldn’t  be  telling  it,  and  my 
companions’  cries  of  “game  hog”  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

Knowing  that  Elsie  was  not  a long 
range  gun  I always  tried  to  avoid  crip- 
pling losses  by  passing  up  far-out  shots. 
But  one  memorable  barrel-stretcher 
was  astonishingly  successful,  if  com- 
pletely unintentional. 

Dead  as  a Dodo 

My  companions  on  that  hunt  near 
Gratz  were  two  deputy  game  protec- 
tors. We  had  shot  only  one  ringneck 
and  were  returning  to  our  starting  point 
where  we  were  to  meet  the  district 
game  protector.  As  we  saw  his  car  pull 
into  the  parking  lot,  one  of  the  deputies 
noted  that  we  had  only  one  minute  left 
to  hunt.  A little  bit  later,  a cockbird 
burst  from  cover  beside  me,  cackling 
like  a maniac.  The  other  had  just  un- 
loaded their  guns  and  I was  doing  the 
same.  Frantically,  I pulled  up  my 
sleeve,  checked  the  time  on  my 
wristwatch,  and  tried  to  close  the  ac- 
tion, accidentally  pinching  a shell 
halfway  out  of  the  chamber.  All 
thumbs,  I pushed  down  the  shell, 
closed  the  action,  raised  the  gun,  and 
fired.  The  ringneck  dropped  dead  as  a 
dodo  out  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

All  eyes  were  on  the  bird,  so  no  one 
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I had  witnessed  my  frenzied  bungling. 
They  did  express  surprise  at  the 
reach  of  the  little  gun,  and  I of  course 
pretended  it  happened  that  way  all  the 
time. 

If  Elsie  was  not  a long-range  wonder, 
she  more  than  made  up  for  that  with 
her  ability  to  pull  off  spectacular  shots 
at  close  range,  a tribute  to  her  quick- 
handling qualities  that  often  surprised 
even  me.  Once  in  a steep  grapevine 
tangle,  a grouse  burst  from  almost  be- 
neath my  feet,  accompanied  by  a frantic 
fluttering  of  wings.  My  foot 
slipped  as  I raised  the  gun,  but  as  I 
went  down  on  one  knee  the  muzzle 
crossed  his  path  and  I pulled  the  trig- 
ger. From  the  racket  he  had  been  mak- 
ing he  should  have  been  50  feet  off  the 
ground  when  the  gun  cracked.  Instead, 
he  plopped  to  earth  almost  at  once, 
practically  at  my  feet. 

The  answer  was  immediately  ob- 
vious. His  crop  was  opened  and  out  of  it 
came  the  delicious  fragrance  of  fer- 
mented grapes.  The  poor  bird  was 
actually  inebriated,  and  instead  of  the 
usual  rocket-like  takeoff  it  had  merely 
wobbled  into  the  air  with  prolonged 
noise  but  little  progress. 

Needless  to  say,  he  was  riddled,  but 
I took  him  home  anyway.  Opening  each 
shot  hole  with  a knife  to  clean  out  the 
feathers  left  most  of  the  breast  meat  in 
slivers,  but  after  soaking  out  the  blood 
it  looked  perfectly  all  right,  so  I sliced 
the  remainder  into  matching  strips. 
Concocting  a recipe  to  suit  its  condi- 
tion, I served  it  over  toast.  It  was 
scrumptious.  Marie  dubbed  it  “Shoe- 
string Grouse”  and  requested  that  I 
shoot  a few  more  birds  to  pieces. 

Elsie’s  easy  handling  even  made 
good  sport  out  of  hunting  ruffed  and 
spruce  grouse  at  a friend’s  northern 
Ontario  moose  camp.  Instead  of  flying 
when  encountered,  these  naive  birds 
whined  plaintively  and  quickly  scurried 
out  of  sight  behind  the  dense  spruces. 
Shouting  or  chasing  only  made  them 


The  Gun 
l Can’t  Forfiet 


disappear  quicker.  Eventually  I 
learned  that  holding  the  shotgun  in  one 
hand  and  pelting  the  birds  with  gravel 
from  the  road  made  them  fly  like  Penn- 
sylvania grouse.  Cover  was  only  yards 
away,  but  thanks  to  Elsie  all  of  them 
didn’t  reach  it. 

Elsie  is  getting  to  look  her  age  now. 
The  shot  hole  in  her  stock  has  been 
joined  by  assorted  scuffs  and  nicks,  plus 
the  claw  marks  of  a particularly  friendly 
Lab.  The  bluing  is  worn  shiny  in 
places,  and  the  lock  plates  show  a hint 
of  dullness  from  sora  hunts  in  Carolina 
rice  fields.  There’s  a small  dent  in  one 
barrel  from  a nasty  spill  I took  among 
the  rocks  while  chasing  a wing-tipped 
grouse,  and  of  course  there’s  that  gro- 
tesque pistol  grip  I haven’t  had  time  to 
replace . 

Still  Does  Her  Part 

But  unattractive  as  she  is,  Elsie  still 
does  her  part  if  I do  mine.  We’ve 
hunted  together  too  little  in  the  past 
few  years — work  seems  to  pile  up  each 
autumn — but  last  season  we  had  a fling 
at  grouse  with  a couple  of  friends.  We 
had  scoured  a slashing  without  success 
and  were  combing  the  bottom.  Butch 
on  one  side  of  the  run,  I on  the  other, 
and  John  keeping  abreast  on  my  left. 
For  a time  Butcn  was  out  of  sight  in 
some  dense  hemlocks,  and  I moved  to 
the  bank  of  the  run  to  listen  for  sounds 
of  his  progress.  For  awhile  I could  hear 
only  an  occasional  snap  of  a stick  above 
the  murmur  of  the  stream.  Then  he  ap- 
peared in  an  opening,  and  as  he  die!  I 
heard  a grouse  flush  ahead  of  him. 

For  a second  I saw  nothing,  then 
without  warning  the  bird  burst  from 
the  dense  creekside  cover,  heading 
directly  for  my  face.  It  all  happened  so 
quickly  I was  scarcely  aware  of  whip- 
ping up  the  muzzle,  almost  in  self 
defense.  Somewhere  along  that  arc  I 
slapped  the  trigger  and  ducked  as  the 
bird  hurtled  over  my  head  to  hit  the 
ground  behind  me. 

Shoestring  grouse  for  supper  tomor- 
row, I thought  as  I smoothed  the  bed- 
raggled bird’s  feathers  and  stuffed  it 
into  my  coat.  Its  warm  bulk  in  my  game 
pocket  had  a satisfying  feel.  So  did  the 
knowledge  that  Little  Elsie  hadn’t  for- 
gotten how  to  make  me  look  good. 
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To  get  away  from  the  beaten  path,  we  followed  a 
railroad  grade  to  the  . . . 


^Valley  of  the  Qobblers 


By  Bud  Erich 


IT  WAS  Monday  of  the  second  week 
of  the  spring  gobbler  season,  and  I’ll 
have  to  admit  my  spirits  weren’t  too 
high  after  a first  week  of  not  stirring  up 
much  interest  among  any  of  the  wily, 
hen-seeking  toms. 

Taking  a time  check  revealed  it  to  be 
about  a quarter  to  five  as  Ron  Hudsick 
and  I left  the  cars.  We  would  follow 
a railroad  grade  that  aimed  its  way 
through  the  middle  of  a large  valley 
flanked  by  numerous  small  hollows  and 
ridges.  The  rails,  emitting  the  smell  of 
old  oil,  would  guide  us  for  about  a mile 
to  our  destination. 

My  first  week  of  hunting  in  the 
southern  section  of  Elk  County  near 
my  hometown  of  Weedville  was  a real 
bummer.  I spent  all  of  it  trying  to  locate 
a tom  I had  watched  strutting  the  day 
before  the  season  opened.  That  was  the 
only  time  the  bird  showed  himself, 


so  when  Ron  suggested  I drive  to 
northern  Clearfield  County  and  hunt 
with  him,  I jumped  at  the  chance. 

The  call  of  a whippoorwill  pierced 
the  damp  still  air  as  Ron  briefed  me  on 
some  of  his  activities  during  the  first 
week.  Though  many  times  he  had 
heard  the  birds  gobble,  they  showed  no 
interest  in  coming  in. 

“At  least  you  were  hearing  them,”  I 
said.  “I  could  hardly  raise  a gobble,  and 
if  I did,  it  was  on  a distant  hill.  And 
they  must  have  had  laryngitis,  for  they 
didn’t  sound  off  too  often.” 

“These  birds  gobbled  quite  a bit,  ” re- 
called Ron,  “but  they  really  didn’t 
answer  my  call,  they  seemed  to  be  gob- 
bling on  their  own.  Maybe  they  still 
had  some  hens  traveling  with  them.  ” 
“They  must  have,”  I agreed.  “This 
darn  season  is  running  a little  late  be- 
cause of  the  bad  weather  we’ve  had. 
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One  thing  in  our  favor,  things  gotta  get 
better  for  they  can’t  get  much  worse.  ’’ 

As  we  neared  a pipeline,  Ron  told  me 
this  was  where  he  wanted  me  to  give  it 
a try.  He  would  move  on  to  the  next 
hollow,  where  he  had  also  heard  birds. 

Ron  continued  along  the  tracks  as  I 
started  climbing  the  pipeline.  It  was  a 
steep  one.  I think  he  was  trying  to  get 
even  with  me  for  some  of  the  hill- 
climbing episodes  I had  taken  him  on. 

Halfway  up  the  pipeline  I stopped  for 
a breather.  This  gave  my  heart  a chance 
to  settle  down  about  two  beats  and  take 
notice  that  the  first  faint  indication  of 
morning  light  was  beginning  to  show.  I 
also  noticed  the  call  of  the  whippoorwill 
had  ceased  and  the  reveille  music  of 
songbirds  was  now  taking  over. 

I took  a deep  breath  and  continued 
my  climb.  Sweat  was  starting  to  form 
on  my  forehead  and  I still  hadn’t 
reached  the  area  I had  in  mind,  when  it 
happened.  A gobble!  It  was  off  to  my 
left,  just  over  a ridge,  and  boy,  was  he 
close. 

Caught  in  the  middle  of  the  pipeline, 
I slowly  eased  to  my  stomach  and 
waited  for  his  next  gobble.  When  it 
came  I was  searching  for  some  type  of 
cover.  I saw  what  looked  like  a good 
spot  and,  when  he  gobbled  again, 
I moved.  Repeating  this  procedure 
whenever  the  bird  sounded  off,  I finally 
settled  behind  a large  mound  of  earth, 
probably  pushed  there  when  the  pipe- 
line was  built.  Close  to  the  mound  was 
a tree.  A perfect  place  to  cradle  my 
shotgun. 

I eased  over  on  my  back,  slipped  the 
slate  call  from  my  pocket  and  sent  out  a 
series  of  hen  yelps.  The  gobbler  re- 
sponded! 

The  next  series  of  yelps  started  the 
gobbler  my  way,  but  as  he  closed  in 
something  changed  his  mind  and  he 
backtracked  along  the  ridge.  I called 
again,  and  again  he  started  coming  in. 

Suddenly,  the  whole  valley  seemed 
alive  with  gobblers.  Calls  came  from 
three  birds  scattered  up  the  hollow, 
quite  some  distance  behind  the  one  I 
was  working  on,  and  directly  behind 
me  in  the  hollow  Ron  would  be  hunt- 
ing, I heard  two  more  birds.  Further- 
more, slightly  behind  me  across  the 
valley  was  another  bird,  while  to  my 
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left  but  slightly  in  front  and  across  the 
valley  was  still  another  gobbler.  I also 
heard  what  might  have  been  other 
birds,  but  the  sounds  were  so  close  to 
the  ones  mentioned  that  I wrote  them 
off  as  those  birds  moving.  I’ve  hunted 
every  spring  since  the  season  came  into 
existence  and  never  before  heard  so 
many  birds  in  one  area.  After  hearing 
only  a few  gobbles  the  first  week,  this 
was  music  to  my  ears. 

But  I had  one  bird  to  work  on,  the 
one  in  front  of  me.  And  he  was  coming 
in  so  close  that  my  finger  was  on  the 
safety  of  my  Remington  pump,  which 
was  stuffed  with  three  3-inch  magnum 
shells  loaded  with  number  6 shot. 

Time  of  the  Pounding  Heart 

This  was  the  time  of  the  pounding 
heart,  the  dry  throat,  the  sweaty  hands, 
and  the  blood  rushing  through  the 
veins  like  hot  lava.  An  experience  one 
must  live  through  personally  to  fully 
appreciate.  I was  there  alone,  the  in- 
truder, matching  wits  with  the  king  on 
his  home  range.  He  knew  every  stump 
and  twig.  I knew  nothing. 

But  every  so  often  an  inferior  being 
will  try  to  dominate  and — knowing  the 
gobbler’s  hearing  was  far  better  than 
mine,  his  eyesight  infinitely  better  than 
mine,  his  curiosity  rated  zero — I did 
feel  inferior. 

He  was  so  close  that  as  my  watering 
eyes  searched  the  forest  for  some  sort  of 
movement,  I thought  I had  outwitted 
him.  It  was  at  this  point  he  turned  and 
walked  away.  Only  his  steady  gobbling 
told  me  what  he  was  doing.  I never  saw 
him. 

I lowered  my  gun  and  with  shaking 
hands  reached  once  more  for  the  call.  I 
took  a deep  breath  to  steady  myself 
somewhat  before  stroking  out  the  best 
hen  yelps  I could  muster  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Again  he  turned  and  started  back. 
But  wait!  Another  gobbler,  the  one  to 
my  left  and  slightly  behind  me  across 
the  valley,  was  coming  closer.  I think  I 
heard  him  all  the  while,  but  it  only 
dawned  on  me  now  that  he  was  coming 
in  and  fast. 

I called  again  and  my  new  bird  gob- 
bled while  moving  up  the  hill.  The  bird 
in  front  of  me  answered,  only  to  be 
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THE  20-LB.  turkey  felt  more  like  40  lbs.  by 
the  time  we  finished  our  walk  out  on  the 
same  railroad  grade  we’d  taken  into  the 
valley  of  the  gobblers. 

challenged  by  four  successive,  limb- 
shaking gobbles  that  caused  the  lesser 
bird  to  retreat. 

I rolled  over  on  my  back  and  leaned 
my  head  against  the  tree,  trying  to 
obtain  some  form  of  steadiness.  A 
shadowy  figure  moved  quietly  between 
two  trees  and  I saw  the  beard.  He 
quickly  disappeared  behind  a small 
knoll  and  this  gave  me  a chance  to 
ready  my  shotgun.  The  next  few 
seconds  seemed  endless  as  I an- 
ticipated his  reappearance.  Then,  as  if 
he  were  some  sort  of  spirit,  he  ma- 
terialized in  front  of  me,  his  head  stick- 
ing up  like  a periscope. 

With  the  little  bit  of  steadiness  I had 
left,  I leveled  my  gun  and  shot. 


The  turkey  went  into  a thrashing  roll 
down  the  side  of  the  hill.  I jumped  up, 
sending  another  shot  his  way.  I didn’t 
want  to  lose  him  now.  He  kept  rolling 
and  I ran  after  him,  finally  pinning  him 
to  the  ground. 

As  I studied  the  gobbler  s iridescent 
plumage  and  admired  his  long  beard,  I 
saw  that  my  first  shot  would  have  been 
sufficient. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Ron  joined  me. 
My  two  shots  had  brought  a hush  over 
the  valley,  stopping  all  the  gobbling, 
including  that  of  two  birds  that  were  so 
close  to  Ron  he  heard  them  fly  away 
when  I fired.  His  invitation  for  me  to 
hunt  with  him  probably  cost  him  a gob- 
bler. 

With  a 20-pound  bird  hanging  over 
my  shoulder,  the  walk  back  out  the 
grade  was  a good  one,  even  though  he 
felt  more  like  40  pounds  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  cars.  During  the  walk,  Ron 
and  I discussed  some  plans  for  the  next 
day.  We  would  try  and  get  him  a bird. 

But  the  next  day  the  weather  played 
a hand.  A thick  blanket  of  fog  covered 
the  area  and  we  never  heard  a bird. 

The  following  day,  Wednesday,  we 
worked  on  the  pipeline  gobbler,  with 
Ron  out  in  front  of  me  as  I did  the  call- 
ing. At  times,  the  gobbler  sounded  so 
close  I expected  to  hear  Ron  shoot.  But 
the  bird  never  showed  himself.  He 
played  a cat  and  mouse  game  with  us 
for  about  an  hour  before  retreating. 

The  rest  of  that  week  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  was  jinxed  with  morn- 
ings of  thick  fog  or  rain.  The  birds 
refused  to  cooperate. 

When  the  last  Thursday  of  the  season 
rolled  around,  Ron  and  I had  some 
company  on  our  hunt,  John  Plowman 
of  Harrisburg  and  Bob  Clark  of 
Mechanicsburg.  By  now,  in  the  third 
week  of  the  season,  the  foliage  was 
really  flourishing.  It  was  a far  cry  from 
the  naked  hills  of  the  first  part  of  the 
season. 

Thick  vegetation  can  act  as  a sound 
barrier.  It  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
hear  a distant  gobbler,  and  of  course 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  a distant  gob- 
bler to  hear  your  call.  Anyway,  that  is 
the  excuse  Ron  and  I used  when  we 
couldn’t  raise  a gobble  on  that  foggy, 
dew-filled  morning.  John  and  Bob 
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showed  no  pity.  They  kidded  us  (I  think 
it  was  kidding)  about  walking  in  a mile, 
tripping  over  railroad  ties  in  complete 
darkness,  and  climbing  precipitous 
pipelines  to  listen  to  the  tweety  birds 
tweet  and  watch  the  greenery  grow. 

You  can  imagine  their  reaction,  the 
following  day,  when  Ron  and  I in- 
formed them  that  we  would  be  hunting 
the  same  area.  They  grumbled  a little 
as  they  tripped  over  the  ties  once  again, 
but  we  were  all  in  place  before  the  first 
bird  gobbled.  And  gobble  he  did!  The 
turkey  answered  my  call  while  still  on 
the  roost,  answered  it  when  he  flew  to 
the  ground,  and  answered  it  as  he 
walked  down  over  the  hill — away  from 
John  and  me.  Ron  and  Bob  were  in  the 
hollow  behind  us  and  never  heard  the 
bird. 

When  I figured  the  gobbler  was  far 
enough  away  that  I wouldn’t  scare  him 
by  moving,  I hurried  to  where  John  was 
sitting.  When  he  saw  me,  he  stood  up 
and  asked,  “What’s  that  bird  doing?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I answered,  shrug- 
ging my  shoulders.  “But  come  on, 
we  re  going  after  him . ” 

A grass-covered  path  circled  the 
hillside,  perpendicular  to  the  pipeline. 
It  followed  the  general  course  of  the 
turkey  and  would  make  for  quiet  walk- 
ing. The  bird  had  stopped  moving  now 
and  John  and  I checked  on  him  every  so 
often  by  calling. 

With  a small  knoll  and  about  200 
yards  separating  the  turkey  from  us,  we 
took  a stand.  John  crouched  behind  a 
stump,  hemmed  in  by  mayapples  and 
ferns.  I got  behind  a tree  and  called. 
Pleading  yelps  rolled  off  the  slate,  in- 
citing the  bird  to  answer  each  series, 


but  he  showed  no  signs  of  coming  in. 

It  was  at  this  point  I remembered  I 
had  left  my  camera  at  the  pipeline 
where  all  the  excitement  had  started 
and  almost  instantaneously  a question 
opped  into  my  mind — what  would 
appen  if  the  gobbler  thought  the 
“hen”  was  leaving? 

I motioned  John  to  stay  put  and  I 
backtrailed  along  the  path,  stopping 
every  40  yards  or  so  to  call.  At  the  first 
two  stops,  the  bird  gobbled.  At  the 
third  stop,  no  answer.  I called  again. 
Still  no  answer.  Ahh-huh,  I thought, 
the  gobbler  has  either  quit  completely, 
or  he’s  coming  in!  Now,  everything  is 
up  to  John. 

Upon  reaching  my  camera.  I took 
time  out  to  study  the  valley  below.  It 
seemed  a perfect  place  to  stroke  out  a 
few  yelps.  Yelp-yelp-yelp-yelp  echoed 
through  the  valley.  Gilobble-obble- 
obble!  Holy  Mickey!  He  was  coming 
in — close!  He’d  somehow  got  past 
John. 

I slid  down  to  grab  the  camera  and 
my  foot  broke  a twig.  That’s  all  it  took. 
There  was  a crashing  of  brush,  the  flap- 
ping of  wings  and  he  was  gone! 

Wondering  what  had  happened,  I 
hurried  back  to  where  Plowman  was 
standing.  John  explained  he  had  seen 
the  bird  pass  about  40  yards  to  his  right 
and  decided  not  to  chance  a shot. 
When  Ron  and  Bob  came  back,  we  kid- 
ded John  about  letting  his  bird  just 
walk  on  by.  But  in  reality,  I have  to 
respect  John’s  judgement.  He  felt  he 
couldn’t  kill  the  bird  outright,  so  rather 
than  take  a chance  on  the  bird  getting 
away  wounded,  he  passed  it  up.  And 
isn’t  that  what  hunting  is  all  about? 


Potter  County  Turkey  Calling  Contest 

The  fourth  annual  Potter  County  Championship  turkey  calling  contest  will  be 
held  on  May  15,  beginning  at  2 p.m.,  near  Potato  Citv  Motor  Inn  on  Route  6 
between  Coudersport  and  Galeton.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  both  state  and  out- 
of-state  classifications.  For  information  and  entry  blanks,  write  to  Potter  County 
Recreation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  245,  Coudersport,  Pa.  16915. 
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Tam , the  Chipmunk 


(Tam i as  striatus) 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


TAM,  the  chipmunk,  lived  in  a den 
he  had  excavated  beneath  a stone 
wall  that  two  farmers  had  constructed 
for  their  line  fence.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  barrier  was  a woodlot  of  deciduous 
shrubs  and  trees;  on  the  west  side  was 
pastureland.  When  Tam  saw  his  first 
cow,  he  was  so  startled  that  he  alerted 
with  his  single,  clear  whistle  all  the 
chipmunks  for  acres  around.  Then,  tail 
perpendicular,  he  had  streaked  for 
cover.  Now  he  paid  cattle  little  heed. 

Tam  had  built  his  den  after  laying 
claim  to  the  area  by  driving  other  chip- 
munks away.  He  could  enter  from  the 
woodlot  and  follow  a tunnel  he  had  dug 
under  the  wall  for  ten  feet  to  a spot 
where  a side  tunnel  allowed  him  to  visit 
the  pasture.  The  main  tunnel 
continued  another  ten  feet  where  there 
were  openings  into  both  pasture  and 


woodlot.  In  addition,  the  spaces 
between  the  rocks  overhead  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  travel  in  a maze  of 
eorriders  in  complete  safety.  It  was  a 
handy  getaway  when  a snake  or  an  even 
worse  enemy,  the  weasel,  followed  him 
into  the  tunnel.  Tam  would  leave  the 
runway  and  climb  up  into  the  rocky 
maze,  while  the  intruder,  following  the 
tunnel,  came  out  into  the  woods  or  pas- 
ture, wondering  how  Tam  could  have 
disappeared. 

Off  to  one  side  of  the  main  tunnel, 
Tam  had  dug  side  passageways  that  led 
to  burrows  for  food-storage,  sanitation, 
etc.;  one,  the  largest,  was  both  a 
bedroom  and  cupboard.  Tam  lived  up 
to  his  scientific  name  Tamias  striatus, 
which  means  “striped  steward.”  His 
larder  was  always  provisioned  with 
seeds  and  nuts,  especially  hazelnuts; 
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those  shrubs  grew  in  profusion  in  many 
places  along  the  wall. 

Often  Tam  saw  his  reflection  in  the 
woodlot  pool.  Did  he  realize  that  was 
his  own  reflection  or  did  he  think  it  was 
another  “grinny,”  as  the  farmboy  called 
him?  Who  knows?  But  what  he  saw  was 
appealing.  An  Eastern  chipmunk  is  a 
miniature  squirrel  and  a very  hand- 
some one,  one  unlike  any  other  animal 
in  his  territory. 

Tam  was  a slender  chap,  about  9V2 
inches  long,  and  that  included  his 
brown,  hairy  tail.  He  weighed  about 
3V4  ounces.  His  fur  was  reddish-brown, 
turning  a darker  red  towards  the 
haunches.  Down  each  side  was  a pair  of 
black  stripes  with  a tan  one  separating 
them.  A thinner  black  stripe  ran  down 
his  back.  The  striping  continued  on  his 
small,  pointed  head:  a black  stripe  ran 
through  each  eye  and  it  was  edged 
above  and  below  with  white  streaks. 
His  short  and  rounded  ears  were 
constantly  alert  for  any  telltale  sound; 
his  bewhiskered  snout,  for  any  reveal- 
ing scent;  his  shiny,  black-button  eyes, 
for  anything  moving  or  lurking 
anywhere. 

Tam  was  always  on  guard;  a small 
wild  animal  never  enjoys  the  luxury  of 
feeling  secure.  That  is  reserved  for 
domestic  animals,  like  cows. 

Now  Tam  was  almost  a year  old  and 
full  grown.  He  had  been  born  in  May  in 
a den  under  a big  stump  near  the 
center  of  the  woodlot.  His  mother  had 
excavated  a large  cavity  beneath  the 
stump  and  then  had  burrowed  four  tun- 
nels in  different  directions  leading  to 
the  world  outside.  A secret  shaft  led 
into  the  decaying  wood  above.  The 
autumn  before,  she  had  filled  her  den, 
which  was  18  inches  across  and  6 inches 
deep,  with  a variety  of  nuts,  dead 
beetles,  maple  seeds,  buckeyes,  fruit  of 
the  cucumber-magnolia,  and  other 
goodies.  Atop  this  food  she  had  built  a 
big  yet  snug  nest  where  she  had  spent 
the  winter. 

Chipmunks  do  not  build  up  layers  of 
fat  and  sink  into  the  deep  sleep  of 
hibernation  as  some  animals  do.  They 
curl  up  and  completely  relax  during 
cold  spells  but  wake  up  when  the 
mercury  rises  above  freezing.  Then 
they  help  themselves  generously  to  the 
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food  they  so  sensibly  stored  months 
before.  It  would  be  an  odd  and  foolish 
chipmunk  who  didn’t  provide  over- 
winter snacks. 

Tam’s  mother  didn  t spend  the  mild 
winter  spells  in  her  bed.  If  the  winter- 
break  lasted  a day  or  more,  she  was  out 
in  the  woodlot  trying  to  locate  old  food 
caches,  getting  exercise,  sunning,  or 
just  watching  the  other  animals,  for 
even  insects  are  urged  to  activity  by  the 
premature  warmth.  It  was  during  such 
a winter-break  that  she  met  and  mated 
with  Tam’s  father.  When  winter  again 
suddenly  returned,  and  bitter  cold 
froze  the  melted  snow,  she  hurried 
back  to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  her 
den. 

Plenty  of  Milk 

Thirty-one  days  later,  Tam  and  his 
brother  and  sister  were  born.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  babies  so  tiny,  so  help- 
less, so  undeveloped,  so  defenseless. 
But  their  mother  nursed  them,  and 
since  the  litter  was  so  small  (there  are 
often  as  many  as  eight  in  a chipmunk  s 
family),  there  was  plenty  of  milk  for  all 
three.  Gradually  they  grew  from  help- 
less bits  of  flesh  to  recognizable,  striped 
and  cunning  little  chipmunks. 

It  was  seven  weeks  before  they 
opened  their  eyes,  then  four  more 
weeks  before  their  mother  led  them  out 
into  the  warmth  of  a late  July  morning. 
Here  they  explored  the  woodlot  and 
learned  what  a tasty  morsel  was  a slug, 
snail,  wild  cherry,  Juneberry,  Mayap- 
ple,  trillium  seed,  or  mushroom. 

Tam  was  a rodent  so  he  had  two  big 
upper  middle  teeth  (incisors)  that  grew 
downward,  over  two  big  lower  teeth 
that  grew  upward.  In  addition,  each 
jaw  held  eight  smaller  teeth  for  break- 
ing up  and  grinding  food.  Tam  had  to 
do  a lot  of  chewing,  not  only  to  masti- 
cate his  food  but  also  to  keep  his  teeth 
worn  down  to  proper  size.  A rodent’s 
incisors  grow  constantly  as  long  as  the 
animal  lives,  and  teeth  too  big  for  the 
mouth  would  be  impossible  to  live 
with! 

Tam’s  cheek  pouches  were  another 
unusual  possession;  these  made  fewer 
trips  necessary  for  transportation  of 
food  during  autumn  storage.  With  his 
forepaws,  Tam  would  push  seeds  first 
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TAM’S  CHEEK  POUCHES  were  another 
unusual  possession.  With  his  forepaws  he 
would  push  seeds  first  into  one  pouch,  then 
into  the  other,  so  he  would  be  balanced. 

into  one  pouch  and  then  into  the  other 
so  that  he  would  be  evenly  balanced. 
He  could  pack  a surprisingly  large 
amount  into  the  elastic  spaces.  He 
separated  food  from  non-food,  cutting 
off  the  vanes  from  maple  seeds,  dis- 
carding dragonfly  parts  except  for  the 
thoraxes,  divesting  a hazelnut  kernel  of 
its  shell.  And  while  he  was  packing,  if 
he  found  a nice  tidbit  like  a dragonfly’s 
head,  he  could  eat  it  at  once. 

Tam’s  home  territory  ran  down  the 
line  fence  to  a clump  of  sumac  some  100 
feet  north  of  his  den  and  about  the 
same  distance  south  where  a swamp 
white  oak  stood.  The  ancient  tree  was 
hollow  and  full  of  crevices  and  crannies 
which  Tam  used  as  caches  for  the  over- 
flow of  his  harvestings.  He  claimed 
about  an  acre  of  the  woodlot  where, 
along  with  the  seeds  and  nuts,  he  dug 
up  the  corms  and  bulbs  of  shad  lilies, 
wild  iris,  and  spring  beauties.  Tam 
didn’t  claim  much  of  the  pasture  land. 
It  was  the  realm  of  Falco,  the  colorful 
sparrow  hawk,  who  “stood”  in  the  air 
before  diving  down  on  Tam  or  any  chip- 
munk. They  never  ventured  very  far 
into  the  field  even  when  the  tasty  grass- 
hoppers were  numerous. 

In  the  sumacs  by  the  wall  was  the 
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den  of  an  old  chipmunk  who,  in  his 
second  year,  had  barely  escaped  from  a 
housecat.  He  carried  on  his  side  the 
scar  of  that  encounter  so  that  his  stripes 
ran  askew.  His  tail  was  a mere  stump. 
Whenever  the  old  chap  sunned  himself 
even  briefly  on  the  stones  on  Tam’s  side 
of  the  sumac,  Tam’s  chuck-chuck- 
chucking  and  his  angry  bouncing 
towards  the  interloper  sent  the  old  one 
in  retreat. 

Tam  was  equally  unneighborly  to  the 
lady  chipmunk  who  had  her  den  just 
beyond  the  swamp  oak.  But  she  rarely 
gave  him  cause  to  complain.  Chip- 
munks are  usually  “you-mind-your- 
business-and-Ill-mind-mine”  sort  of 
woodfolk.  They  know  the  exact  extent 
of  their  territories  and  expect  other 
“grinnies  ’ to  know  and  respect  the 
boundaries  too.  They  do  a lot  of  “jaw- 
ing” but  rarely  come  to  blows  or  spill 
blood. 

In  autumn,  like  squirrels  generally, 
chipmunks  become  obsessed  with  the 
desire  to  collect  every  nut  in  sight.  If 
the  harvest  is  abundant,  their  instinct 
drives  them  to  hoard  almost  to  exhaus- 
tion, collecting  more  than  they  can  use 
in  a dozen  winters,  and  caching  food 
away  where  they  rarely  find  it  again. 
For  a while  they  become  misers, 
cantankerous  and  thoroughly  un- 
pleasant . . . but  they  are  uninten- 
tionally reforesting  woodlots. 

Plugged  Entrances 

Autumn  passed  and  just  before  the 
first  snows  of  approaching  winter  began 
to  fall,  Tam  plugged  the  entrances  of 
his  tunnels  and  crawled  into  bed.  It  was 
a long  winter,  but  even  so  there  was  an 
occasional  brief,  warm  spell  that 
awakened  Tam  and  he  was  soon  on  the 
stone  wall  where  the  darker  boulders 
were  warm  in  the  sun.  His  chipmunk 
neighbors  both  came  out  to  sun 
themselves  in  Tam’s  territory  (their  line 
fence  was  in  the  cold  shade)  but  Tam 
didn’t  scold  them:  property  rights 
aren’t  too  important  in  winter.  He 
spent  sometime  with  the  little  female 
chipmunk,  who  was  just  his  age,  and 
throughout  the  long  winter,  each  mild 
spell  found  them  together.  Once  as 
they  were  playing  tag,  they  came  upon 
the  place  where  Tam  was  bom.  But  the 
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old  stump  had  been  pulled  apart  by  a 
pack  of  feral  dogs  that  occasionally  har- 
rassed  the  area.  The  groundhog  that 
had  been  hibernating  there  had  been 
dug  out,  killed,  and  eaten — a not 
uncommon  fate. 

February  was  long  and  cold,  but  in 
March  the  mild  times  became  more  nu- 
merous and  the  two  yearling  chip- 
munks became  mates.  When  spring 
came  to  stay,  Tam  looked  over  his  tun- 
nels. After  a few  renovations,  the  old 
den  was  suitable  for  another  year.  The 


maimed  chipmunk  down  the  wall  had 
disappeared  in  the  talons  of  a Cooper  s 
hawk,  and  a young  chipmunk  had  al- 
ready moved  in.  Tam  had  to  make  sure 
the  old  boundaries  were  understood 
and  recognized.  He  became  so 
engrossed  that  he  quite  forgot  the  new 
family  of  chipmunks  by  the  swamp 
white  oak,  the  little  mother  and  the 
new  family  of  six.  But  that  was  okay. 
Had  Tam  stopped  to  visit,  he  would  not 
have  received  a warm  welcome.  Chip- 
munks are  like  that. 


Seek*  in  &tie$ ... 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Advanced  First  Aid  for  All  Outdoors,  by  Peter  F.  Eastman,  MD,  Cornell  Maritime 
Press,  Box  109,  Cambridge,  Md.  21613,  160  pp.,  illus.,  paperbound,  $6.  Goes  far  be- 
yond the  usual  first  aid  manual;  instruction  on  instant  aid  in  life  or  death  situations  (open 
chest  wounds,  cardiac  arrest,  etc.),  field  treatment  of  simple  and  compound  fractures, 
venomous  snakebite,  hypothermia,  heatstroke,  bums,  proper  use  of  antibacterial  drugs, 
dental  emergencies,  etc.  Could  be  particularly  helpful  on  hunting  or  backpacking  trips 
which  take  you  a long  ways  from  a doctor  or  hospital. 

The  Complete  Book  of  Trapping,  by  Bob  Gilsvik,  Chilton  Book  Co.,  Radnor,  Pa. 
19089,  172  pp.,  $10.95.  Detailed  information  on  trapping  for  fur  and  for  pests,  and  live 
trapping.  Seventeen  different  species  are  discussed — methods,  traps,  bait,  etc. 

Modem  Gun  Values,  by  Jack  Lewis,  ed.  by  Harold  Murtz,  DBI  Books,  Inc.,  540 
Frontage  Rd.,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  288  pp.  large  format,  paperbound,  $6.95.  New  and 
used  values  on  1 500-plus  rifles,  shotguns  and  handguns  in  production  between  1 925 
and  1 974,  some  1 200  of  which  are  illustrated.  Several  articles  on  buying  and  selling  used 
guns — what  to  look  for,  what  to  avoid.  Worth  the  price  if  you’re  going  to  buy  only  one  gun. 

Pistol  & Revolver  Digest,  by  Dean  A.  Grennell,  DBI  Books  (address  above),  288  pp., 
large  format,  paperbound,  $7.95.  Advice  from  a recognized  expert  on  choosing 
handguns,  handling  them  safely,  using  them  for  targets,  hunting,  law  enforcement,  etc. 
Twenty  chapters  cover  most  everything  a handgunner  should  know. 

The  following  three  books  are  available  from  Winchester  Press,  205  E 42nd  St.  NYC 
10017. 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Bird  Dog  Training,  by  John  R.  Falk,  247  pp.,  $10.  Johnny 
Falk  has  been  writing  about  hunting  dogs  for  many  years.  He  knows  the  subject.  Here  he 
covers  the  ten  breeds  of  pointers  and  flushing  dogs  which  most  likely  will  satisfy  most 
hunters.  Two  sets  of  step-by-step  training  procedures  are  given,  one  for  flushing  dogs 
and  one  for  pointers,  plus  all  necessary  related  advice. 

All-Season  Hunting,  by  Bob  Gilsvik,  209  pp.,  $9.95.  On  the  assumption  that  most 
hunters  miss  half  the  hunting  time  allotted  to  them  because  they  get  afield  only  during  the 
“regular”  seasons,  Gilsvik  devotes  his  attention  here  to  late-season  and  winter  hunting 
for  numerous  species.  Good  information  on  hunting  in  snow  and  cold  weather  clothing 
and  camping. 

The  Education  of  an  Outdoorsman,  by  Cecil  E.  Heacox,  191  pp.,  $8.95.  The  author, 
a professional  conservationist  for  most  of  his  life,  looks  back  over  30  years  in  the  field, 
from  fish  hatchery  work  to  field  and  laboratory,  to  high-echelon  wildlife  administration. 
Gives  some  insight  into  the  politics  of  our  natural  resources. 
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THE 

STEEL  SHOT 
HCiSIM 

What  It  Means  To  Birds  And  Hunters 


IT  IS  ESTIMATED  that  about  2 mil- 
lion ducks  die  in  the  United  States 
each  year  from  lead  poisoning  that 
results  when  the  birds  swallow  spent 
shotgun  pellets  while  feeding  in  fields 
and  on  marsh-bottoms. 

Thus,  the  steel  shot  decision.  To  stop 
the  accumulation  of  lead  in  areas  where 
it  is  poisoning  ducks,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Thomas  S.  Kleppe  decided 
that  steel  shot  ammunition  would  be 
phased  in  for  waterfowl  hunting  on 
selected  areas  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  in 
1976,  extended  to  selected  areas  in  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  in  1977,  and  then  to 
portions  of  the  Central  and  Pacific  Fly- 
ways  in  1978.  The  progressive  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  westward 
was  designed  to  allow  time  for  ammuni- 
tion manufacturers  to  develop  produc- 
tion capabilities.  Steel  shot  zones  are 
those  areas  in  which  hunting  activity 
and  the  resulting  lead  deposits  are  most 
concentrated. 

The  use  of  steel  shot  will  apply  only 
to  the  hunting  of  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
and  coots  because  the  hunting  of  these 
species  is  believed  to  be  the  source  of 
most  of  the  lead  shot  deposited  in  wet- 
land areas.  The  hunting  of  other  species 
of  aquatic  and  upland  game  birds  does 
not  appear  to  be  a significant  source  of 
lead  in  birds. 

The  steel  shot  decision  was  made 
only  after  intensive  studies  of  the 
problem,  extensive  public  debate  on 
available  courses  of  action  to  reduce 
lead  poisoning,  and  the  publication  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement. 


Among  the  major  conclusions  of  the  im- 
pact study  were: 

From  1.6  to  2.4  million  ducks  die 
each  year  from  lead  poisoning,  and 
many  others  are  no  doubt  weakened 
by  the  presence  of  lead  in  their 
bodies. 

Lead  shot  pellets  are  being  de- 
posited by  waterfowl  hunters  at  a 
rate  of  3,000  tons  a year  in  the 
United  States. 

Lead  shot  is  showing  up  in  the 
digestive  tracts  of  waterfowl  in  about 
the  same  proportions  as  it  did  in  the 
1950s,  indicating  that  current  de- 
posits of  lead  are  the  source  of  the 
problem  at  most  locations. 

Lead  levels  in  the  tissues  of  ducks 
are  highest  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  lowest  in  the  Central  Flyway. 

A density  of  one  pellet  per  square 
foot  is  not  unusual  in  wetlands  and  3 or 
4 pellets  per  square  foot  can  be  found  in 
some  popular  hunting  areas. 

Lead  pellets  swallowed  by  waterfowl 
pass  through  the  upper  digestive  tract 
to  the  gizzard  where  they  are  converted 
to  a soluble  form  and  absorbed  by  the 
bloodstream.  Lead  causes  a reduction 
in  oxygen  supplies  to  all  tissues.  It  in- 
terferes with  the  body’s  ability  to  break 
down  glucose  or  other  carbohydrates, 
leading  to  weight  loss.  Lead  disrupts 
the  production  of  hemoglobin  and  ane- 
mia is  the  likely  result.  The  imbalance 
in  blood  chemistry  impairs  the  func- 
tioning of  the  liver  and  heart  and  causes 
damage  to  these  organs.  The  external 
symptoms  seen  in  birds  are  emaciation 
as  severe  as  40  percent  loss  of  weight. 
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wing  droop,  refusal  to  eat,  a tendency 
to  seek  isolation  and  cover,  and  loss  of 
the  ability  to  walk  or  fly. 

A number  of  studies  on  the  incidence 
of  ingested  lead  shot  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  last  20  years.  On  a na- 
tional scale,  approximately  7 percent  of 
the  ducks  shot  by  hunters  contain  lead 
shot  in  their  gizzards.  Areas  with  hard- 
pan  bottoms  which  prevent  lead  pellets 
from  sinking  out  of  the  duck’s  reach 
result  in  much  higher  levels  of  ingested 
lead. 

Duck  wings  collected  nationwide 
from  each  of  the  four  flyways  were 
tested  for  lead  in  the  bones  in  1972  and 
1973.  Young  birds  less  than  7 months 
old  were  selected  for  the  study  because 
of  their  limited  period  of  exposure. 
Lead  residues  in  the  bones  of  these 
ducks  were  closely  associated  with  the 
incidence  of  spent  shot  in  the  gizzards 
of  ducks  collected  throughout  the 
United  states. 

In  1959,  the  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey,  in  collaboration  with  Win- 
chester-Western, published  a report  by 
Frank  C.  Bellrose.  The  report  de- 
scribed extensive  field  and  laboratory 
studies  of  lead  poisoning,  and  includ- 
ed information  on  the  incidence  of  lead 
pellets  in  36,000  duck  gizzards  collect- 
ed nationwide.  Based  on  these  studies, 
it  is  estimated  that  annual  losses  due 
to  lead  poisoning  are  2 to  3 percent  of 
the  fall  population  of  all  waterfowl 
species. 

The  majority  of  deaths  that  occur  are 
not  highly  visible,  and  counts  of  dead 
birds  during  concentrated  lead  poison- 
ing die-offs  are  not  a meaningful  index 
of  total  losses  since  many  die-offs  are 
not  observed  and  dead  or  dying  birds 
are  quickly  eaten  by  scavengers  or 
predators.  Further,  lead  poisoning  is 
usually  a chronic  sickness,  and  affected 
individuals  have  time  to  disperse  be- 
fore they  die.  If  the  stricken  birds  are 
not  eaten  by  predators,  they  seek  the 
security  of  dense  vegetation  and  die  un- 
noticed. 

When  the  ban  on  lead  shot  was 
proposed  in  1974,  opponents  said  that 
steel  shot  would  result  in  more  unre- 
trieved ducks  than  are  now  dying  from 
lead  poisoning.  It  was  claimed 
that  steel  would  have  less  striking 
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STEEL  SHOT  apparently  does  not  cause  sig- 
nificant change  in  single  barrel  guns,  as  they 
have  thick  tubes.  However,  such  shot 
should  not  be  used  in  double  barrel  guns  as 
many  have  thin  tubes  and  the  chokes  may 
be  affected. 

energy  and  would  be  less  effective  than 
lead.  However,  field  tests  have  shown 
little  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of 
standard  IV4  oz.  lead  shot  waterfowl 
loads  and  Ws  oz.  steel  shot  loads.  It  is 
possible  to  compensate  for  a difference 
in  density  of  iron  and  lead  by  increasing 
the  size  of  steel  pellets — a number 
4 steel  pellet  corresponds  roughly  in 
weight  to  a number  6 lead  pellet.  Steel 
pellets  are  harder  than  lead  pellets  and 
suffer  essentially  no  deformation  when 
they  are  fired.  The  result  is  a more 
evenly  distributed  pattern,  a shorter 
shot  string,  and  pellets  that  deliver 
their  energy  to  the  target  more  effi- 
ciently than  lead  pellets. 

Also  minimizing  the  difference  be- 
tween lead  and  steel  are  the  ranges  at 
which  ducks  are  shot.  This  subject  was 
studied  by  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  While  occasional 
kills  at  50  to  60  yards  were  recorded, 
the  study  indicated  that  most  ducks 
were  fired  upon  with  both  lead  and 
steel  at  ranges  less  than  50  yards,  and 
that  most  downed  birds  were  hit  at 
ranges  between  20  and  45  yards. 

Tests  showed  that  while  more  ducks 
might  be  unretrieved  when  steel  shot  is 
used,  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  is 
not  statistically  significant.  For  ex- 
ample, with  hunters  using  number  4 
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Pennsylvania  areas  in  which  steel 
shot  will  be  required  for  waterfowl 
hunting  in  1977-78  are:  Crawford 
County;  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  Lancaster  and 
Lebanon  Counties;  and  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  begin- 
ning at  the  confluence  of  the  North 
and  West  branches  at  Northumber- 
land and  continuing  southward  to 
the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  state 
boundary  and  including  a 150-yard 
zone  of  land  adjacent  to  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  that  are 
described  above. 


and  number  6 lead  shot,  16.6  percent  of 
the  birds  knocked  down  were  not  re- 
trieved; with  number  4 steel  shot,  18.9 
percent  were  not  retrieved.  If  steel 
shot  were  used  for  all  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing, the  estimated  unretrieved  loss 
would  be  2.8  million  ducks  each  year.  A 
comparable  figure  for  lead  shot  is  2.4 
million  ducks.  The  program,  however, 
does  not  call  for  a complete  conversion 
to  steel  shot  but  for  its  use  in  those 
areas  where  lead  shot  deposits  are  most 
concentrated. 

The  potential  problem  of  barrel  dam- 
age with  steel  shot  is  one  of  choke  ex- 
pansion which,  when  it  occurs,  appears 
as  a slight  ring  bulge  near  the  muzzle. 
Tests  indicate  that  the  degree  of  choke 
expansion  varies  with  different  types 
and  models  of  shotguns.  For  most 
shotguns,  choke  expansion  under  full 
choke  constriction  either  has  not  oc- 
curred or  has  been  sufficiently  slight  as 
to  have  no  significant  effect  on  gun 
performance. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  choke  ex- 
pansion poses  any  safety  hazards  be- 
yond those  normally  existing  with  any 
ammunition.  A slight  change  in  pat- 
terning might  result  from  choke  expan- 
sion, but  the  tests  indicate  that  such 
changes  are  usually  very  minor  and 
may  actually  result  in  slight  increases  in 
pattern  density.  Moreover,  choke  ex- 
pansion apparently  is  not  a problem 
unique  to  steel  shot.  In  some  guns  it 
was  found  to  occur  also  with  lead 
shot,  although  to  a lesser  degree.  The 


potential  for  choke  expansion  appears 
to  be  greater  in  guns  with  full  choke 
constrictions  than  those  with  modified 
or  improved  cylinder  constrictions. 
Shotgun  owners  can  write  or  contact 
the  manufacturers  of  their  guns  for 
more  specific  facts  about  the  impact  of 
steel  shot  on  individual  gun  models. 

Ammunition  manufacturers  estimate 
that  steel  shot  loads  will  cost  the  wa- 
terfowler  at  least  50  percent  more  than 
lead  loads.  Although  the  costs  of  raw 
steel  and  lead  are  similar,  it  will  cost 
more  to  produce  steel  shot  ammuni- 
tion. 

Many  shotgun  shooters  handload 
their  own  ammunition.  Powders,  prim- 
ers, and  other  components,  as  well  as 
information  needed  for  proper  reload- 
ing with  steel  shot,  have  not  yet  been 
developed  or  made  available  by  the 
manufacturers.  When  they  become 
available,  their  combined  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  for  lead  shot 
components.  The  reloader  will  not  be 
able  to  vary  the  charge  and  loads  to  the 
extent  possible  with  lead. 

The  search  for  alternatives  to  lead 
shot  has  involved  more  than  a dozen  at- 
tempts to  find  a non-toxic,  ballistically 
efficient,  reasonably  priced,  and  soft- 
surfaced  material  which  precludes  bar- 
rel damage  to  shotguns. 

To  date,  steel  shot  is  the  only  ma- 
terial that  meets  most  of  these  criteria. 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
however,  will  continue  to  consider  sub- 
stitutes as  they  are  developed. 

The  use  of  steel  shot  as  a means  of 
protecting  our  highly  valued  waterfowl 
from  death  by  lead  poisoning  is  a con- 
servation measure  that  merits  the 
understanding  and  support  of  water- 
fowl  hunters.  Waterfowl  hunters  have 
long  been  involved  in  the  enhancement 
of  their  sport.  Funds  resulting  from 
duck  stamp  purchases,  for  example,  are 
used  to  acquire  and  preserve  wetlands. 
Now,  after  many  years  of  research,  the 
steel  shot  decision  has  been  made,  and 
the  time  has  come  to  act. 


This  is  a reprint  of  a pamphlet  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  is  used  with  per- 
mission. 
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By  Dale  Bumberger 


MY  OLD  JEEP  clattered  over  the 
loose  pebbles  of  the  firetower 
road  that  bends  its  way  up  over  Brush 
Mountain,  headlights  slicing  through 
the  darkness.  I had  crawled  out  of  bed 
at  3 a.m.,  eaten  a hasty  breakfast  of 
cereal  and  pulled  out  of  my  driveway  at 
3:30. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week  of  the  spring  gobbler  season,  and 
even  though  I didn’t  honestly  believe  I 
would  be  lucky  enough  to  bag  one  (I 
had  never  killed  a turkey  in  my  five 
years  of  hunting),  I could  at  least  know 
that  I tried  my  best  to  score.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  season,  I had  re-read  all 
the  turkey  stories  in  the  piles  of  out- 
door magazines  I own,  concentrated  on 
two  instruction  records  telling  how  to 
call  a wild  turkey  in,  and  practiced  hard 
on  the  four  basic  calls.  I even  played 
them  back  on  a tape  recorder  so  I could 
compare  my  efforts  with  the  yelps, 
whines  and  clucks  coming  from  the 
records.  At  the  last  minute,  I bought  a 
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new  fangled  caller  made  by  Penn’s 
Woods,  an  outfit  that  looks  like  a radia- 
tor hose  and  really  sounds  like  a gob- 
bler. 

I took  with  me  the  box,  slate  and  new 
gobbler  call.  I wear  a blaze-orange  vest 
under  my  camouflage  jacket  and  switch 
it  around  after  I head  out  of  the  woods, 
a red  hat  under  a camouflage  face  net, 
and  camouflage  gloves.  I never  wear 
bluejeans  either,  because  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  color  would  make  an  approach- 
ing gobbler  suspicious.  Instead  I had  on 
black-green  pants  and  black  rubber 
boots.  Besides  the  calls  and  my  double- 
barrel  shotgun,  I carry  a small  snake- 
bite kit,  extra  shells,  knife,  pocket 
watch,  flashlight,  and  insect  repellent. 

I was  genuinely  surprised  to  see  so 
many  vehicles  parked  along  the  road.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  I wasn’t  the  earliest 
person  here.  Squeezing  around  them  I 
came  to  a gentle  bend  and  perceived  a 
dull,  reddish  glow  ahead  of  me.  Imag- 
ine my  disappointment  when  I got 
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close  enough  to  see  a dozen  .cars  .and 
vans  completely  blocking  any  further 
rogress.  Standing  around  a flickering 
re  were  a group  of  teenagers.  What  is 
this,  I wondered.  Then  it  dawned  on 
me.  It  could  only  be  the  afterglo  cele- 
bration for  some  graduates  at  the  end  of 
a school  year.  They  stared  at  me  as  I 
stopped  my  Jeep  with  its  lights  reflect- 
ing off  their  windshields.  Above  the 
rumbling  of  my  engine,  I was  im- 
mediately aware  of  loud  rock  music 
coming  from  their  tape  decks.  I was 
angry  but  there  was  nothing  I could  do. 
The  road  was  too  narrow  to  turn  around 
here,  so  disgustedly  I backed  down  the 
road  past  other  parked  vehicles.  A 
hundred  yards  further  down,  I was  able 
to  turn  around,  and  I pondered  what  to 
do.  I knew  there  were  turkeys  over  and 
above  this  mountain,  but  to  hike  past 
the  group  and  through  the  woods 
would  require  too  much  time,  while  it 
was  pointless  to  drive  around  on  the 
other  side  for  all  of  the  property  was 
posted  and  there  was  no  way  to  get 
through  to  climb  up.  My  choice  hunt- 
ing spot  was  closed  off.  My  day  hadn’t 
even  begun  yet  and  already  it  seemed 
ruined. 

I decided  to  hunt  along  the  pow- 
erline  which  crosses  this  road,  so 
turned  off  in  that  direction  and  in  low- 
low  gear  climbed  the  rock-studded 
path.  The  driving  was  easier  as  the  in- 
cline smoothed  off  and  then  began  a 
gradual  decline  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  A galaxy  of  twinkling  lights 
from  the  town  in  the  distance  blinked 
through  silhouetted  trees  bordering  the 
mountain  edge. 

Reverberating  Music 

As  soon  as  I twisted  the  key  out  of  the 
dash,  I was  again  conscious  of  the  noisy 
music  reverberating  through  the  trees 
and  over  the  low  hills  throughout  the 
forest.  I was  certain  it  had  scared  every 
living  creature  out  of  the  area.  Sorely 
tempted  to  leave  but  hating  to  abandon 
a familiar  area,  I trudged  downward 
away  from  my  Jeep,  trying  to  place 
distance  between  me  and  the 
noisemakers;  they  must  have  been 
at  it  all  night. 

As  I gradually  heard  the  sound  muf- 
fle behind  me,  I cut  across  the  heavy 


brush  fringing  the  powerline  and 
snapped  and  cracked  my  way  over 
rough  ground  till  I reached  the  base  of  a 
twisted  tree.  Settling  down  on  some 
cold  round  stones,  I slipped  out  my 
pocket  watch.  The  luminous  green 
hands  said  4:40.  Laying  down  my 
flashlight,  I covered  it  with  leaves  and 
spread  my  callers  out  upon  a decaying 
log  on  my  left.  I then  chambered  two 
shells  and,  facing  the  direction  of  the 
powerline  clearing  I had  come  from,  I 
then  waited.  And  waited. 

Sweating  and  Shivering 

Sweating  slightly  from  my  short  hike, 
I shivered  from  the  early  morning 
breeze,  and  even  though  the  early 
morning  symphony  of  birdsong  began, 
that  ridiculous  rock  music  still 
continuously  droned  on  in  the  distance. 

The  black  of  night  turned  into  gray  of 
dawn,  and  after  hearing  the  rolling  beat 
of  a grouse  s wings  I slowly  lifted  the 
box  call  and  gave  off  a couple  of  lonely 
hen  yelps.  Nothing.  Five  minutes  later 
I gobbled  with  my  new  call.  Again, 
nothing.  I yelped  and  gobbled  on  the 
box  call  again.  Still  nothing. 

The  birdsong  sounded  sweetly  and 
the  chilly  breeze  smelled  like  the  finest 
perfume.  I gobbled,  then  clucked,  and 
then  whined.  Hearing  no  answer,  I 
leaned  back  against  the  tree  and 
yawned;  maybe  I should’ve  stayed  in 
the  sack  and  forgotten  about  hunting. 
My  luck’s  no  good,  I thought,  there 
probably  aren’t  any  turkeys  on  this  side 
of  the  mountain  anyway.  I stood  up  and 
stretched.  My  day  seemed  shot.  If  only 
I could  be  over  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  down  near  Scotch  Valley 
where  I knew  there  were  turkeys. 

It  was  only  6 o’clock  but  I was  ready 
to  leave.  My  plans  had  been  so  ruined 
for  the  day  that  my  hopes  were  down.  I 
gave  off  one  last  hen  yelp  before  leav- 
ing— and  heard  a lusty  gobble  from 
uphill  near  where  I had  parked.  I 
crouched  low  and  gave  off  a gobble  of 
my  own.  No  answer.  I half  believed  I’d 
heard  another  hunter  using  the  same 
type  of  call  that  I had.  I gave  off  another 
couple  of  yelps  and  waited.  Nothing.  I 
tried  it  again  but  before  I finished  there 
was  a hair  raising  gobble  much  closer 
than  the  first  one.  This  wasn’t  another 
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hunter,  this  was  a real  turkey,  and  my 
heart  thudded  heavily  against  my  rib- 
cage as  the  adrenalin  began  its  flow. 

I tried  to  hold  my  breath  to  keep 
calm,  but  keeping  calm  while  actually 
calling  in  your  first  gobbler  is  impossi- 
ble. Confidence  welled  up  within  me  as 
the  bird  now  answered  my  every  whine 
and  chuckle.  He  was  closing  in,  not 
at  an  angle  but  straight  toward  me. 
Through  watering  eyes  I squinted  for 
movement  in  the  green  and  brown 
tangle  of  woods.  He  gobbled  again,  so 
close  my  ears  rang  and  my  heart 
skipped  a beat.  I stuck  with  the  slate 
caller,  and  trying  to  make  as  little 
movement  as  possible  with  my  hands,  I 
timidly  let  out  a few  clucks.  A double 
gobble  answered,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  leaves  crackling  underfoot.  An 
electric  jolt  traveled  along  my  spine,  I 
couldn  t control  my  trembling.  Shakily, 
I laid  the  caller  down.  Gripping  my  gun 
stock  hard,  I pressed  back  against  the 
tree,  trying  to  silently  slip  down  the 
trunk  flat  onto  my  back  and  into  the 
concealment  of  the  dead  leaves.  I eased 
off  the  safety,  trying  to  muffle  its  sound 
under  my  gloved  thumb,  and  prayed 
the  bird  wouldn’t  see  the  slight  tremor 
af  my  gun  barrel. 

The  position  I was  in  made  me  feel 
like  I was  living  through  one  of  my 
many  dreams  of  this  actual  moment. 
Then  a whitish  head  suddenly  appeared 
above  a sleek,  black  body  as  this  ghost- 
bird  materialized  from  the  green  of  the 
forest.  His  head  darted  up  and  down, 
dark  eyes  scanning  the  surroundings. 
He  was  searching  for  the  hen  he  would 
never  see.  I could  see  the  long  brush  of 
his  beard  as  he  angled  closer. 

With  painful  slowness,  I centered  my 
shotgun’s  sight  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
turkey’s  neck  and  squeezed  off. 
BALOOOOMMU! 

My  high  brass  6s  knocked  him  down. 
Even  before  the  thunder  of  my  gun 
rolled  down  the  mountain,  I was  on  my 
feet.  My  left  leg  was  numb  from  lying 
n that  position  so  long,  but  I ignored  it 
and  ran  toward  the  gobbler. 

Floating  on  a cloud,  I approached  my 
downed  trophy.  I couldn’t  believe  I had 
actually  bagged  a turkey,  the  first  one 
in  my  life.  It  gave  me  the  same  sensa- 
tion as  waking  from  a dream  and  run- 
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ning  downstairs  to  see  the  presents 
under  the  Christmas  tree  when  I was  a 
little  kid.  The  iridescence  of  his  mag- 
nificent plumage— the  burnished 
coppers,  greens  and  purples — was 
beautiful.  His  great  wings  had  fluttered 
for  a moment,  but  now  were  still.  I ad- 
mired everything,  the  black-and-white 
bars  of  his  wings,  the  large  reddish  feet, 
and  especially  his  stiff  beard. 

I looked  at  my  watch  (it  read  6:20) 
and  then  sat  on  a flat  rock  for  fully  ten 
minutes  to  calm  my  nerves.  I had  act- 
ually called  in  a gobbler  using  my  own 
skills  and  bagged  it.  I was  very  proud  of 
myself. 

Still  Shaky 

I removed  my  jacket  and  took  a 
pencil  stub  and  a piece  of  string  from 
my  license  holder.  My  hands  were  still 
shaky  and  the  data  I printed  on  the  tag 
looked  more  like  the  unsteady  scrawl  of 
an  80-year-old  man  than  my  own  writ- 
ing. I put  my  orange  vest  on  over  my 
jacket  and  removed  my  face  net  and 
gloves.  As  I lugged  the  big  bird  down 
through  the  brush  and  onto  the  dirt 
road  leading  to  my  Jeep,  I listened;  ex- 
cept for  the  rattle  of  a woodpecker  and 
the  distant  bleat  of  a horn  in  town,  the 
air  was  peacefully  silent.  I could  no 
longer  hear  the  rock  music  in  the  deep 
of  the  woods,  but  I hadn’t  noticed 
exactly  when  it  had  ceased.  I wasn’t  an- 
noyed at  the  thought  of  it  now.  Maybe 
it  had  brought  me  luck. 

By  coincidence,  this  was  the  same 
year  that  I also  bagged  my  first  buck.  I 
don’t  believe  the  Red  Gods  will  ever 
smile  more  broadly  for  me  than  they 
did  this  year. 

My  Jeep  tires  crunched  into  the 
ravel  driveway  and  I silently  shut  the 
oor  and  stepped  into  the  house. 
Everyone  was  still  in  bed.  Perfect.  I 
suspended  the  turkey  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  where  everyone  could  see  it 
when  they  got  up,  and  settled  down  at 
the  breakfast  table  with  a cup  of  fresh 
coffee.  Through  the  picture  window  I 
could  see  the  brilliant  orange  blaze  of 
the  morning  sun  rise  above  the  moun- 
tain I had  just  left.  I sipped  the  coffee 
and  smiled  to  myself.  Nothing  could 
ruin  the  rest  of  todav  for  me.  Nothing  at 
all. 
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i The  Last  Green  Leaf 

! By  C.  A.  Caswell 


FOR  THOSE  OF  you  who  enjoy  and 
want  to  preserve  what  you  like  to 
refer  to  as  the  “quality  of  the  outdoor 
experience”  there  is  today  a potentially 
disaster-laden  story  hiding  away  in  the 
scattered  pages  of  the  various  environ- 
mental ana  agricultural  research 
journals.  A story  whose  distressing  im- 
plications are  not  limited  to  one  area, 
one  region,  one  sport — or  even  one 
species.  Man  himself  is  not  exempt, 
though  he  may  now  think  he  is. 

And  so  man,  much  like  the  strongest 
deer  in  the  wintering  yard,  will 
eventually  have  to  learn  the  hard  way 
that  the  mere  ability  to  pay  the  price  for 
the  last  leaf  will  not  put  another  leaf 
there  tomorrow — at  any  price! 

Too  simple  an  analogy,  you  say? 
Well,  then — consider  the  following  and 
what  it  may  mean  to  you. 

During  the  past  year,  disturbing 
reports  have  begun  to  accumulate, 
from  various  places  around  the  world, 
concerning  the  growing  extent  of  a rela- 
tively recent  phenomenon,  “acid  rain.” 
It  has  now  become  all-too-apparent  that 
this  type  of  rain  and  snow  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  area  covered, 
damages  caused,  and  levels  of  acidity 
for  about  the  past  14  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  only  been  very  recently 
that  the  phenomenon  was  intercepted 
in  the  United  States,  more  or  less  acci- 
dentally, in  connection  with  other  re- 
search. To  date,  little  research  specifi- 
cally directed  toward  understanding 
this  growing  problem  or  suggesting 
possible  solutions  has  been  initiated  in 
the  United  States,  although  extensive 
work  has  been  done  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Serious  damage  to  the  forest 
and  fish  industries  of  those  countries, 
from  acid  rains  originating  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  away  in  Central 


Europe,  has  turned  the  attention  of 
Scandinavian  governments  to  further 
study  of  the  problem. 

Acid  rain  is  now  becoming  a serious 
regional  environmental  problem  in 
much  of  the  United  States,  as  discussed 
by  Gene  Likens  and  F.  Herbert  Bor- 
mann  in  Science  (June  14,  1974).  It  is  a 
problem  that  soon  will  become  of 
critical  concern  to  the  outdoorsman. 

At  present,  acid  rain  or  snow  is 
known  to  be  falling  on  most  of  the 
northeastern  United  States.  The  annual 
acidity  value  averages  about  pH  4*,  but 
values  between  pH  2. 1 and  5 have  been 
recorded  for  individual  storms.  The 
acidity  of  precipitation  in  this  region 
apparently  began  increasing  about  20 
years  ago;  the  increase  may  have  been 
associated  with  greater  use  of  natural 
gas  and  with  the  installation  of  particle- 
removal  devices  in  tall  smokestacks. 

Normally,  water  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  equilibrium  with  prevailing  carbon 
dioxide  pressures,  will  produce  a pH  of 
about  5.7,  but  much  stronger  acids  are 
now  being  observed  in  the  rain  and 
snow  of  the  northeastern  United 
States — at  times  as  low  as  2.1.  Isolated 
instances  have  also  been  reported 
recently  from  the  southern  Mississippi 
Valley  region.  It  is  assumed  those  acids 
are  related  to  long-range  air  pollution 
arising  from  distant  sources.  Unfortu- 
nately, little  or  no  data  is  available  to 
specifically  confirm  or  deny  this 
presumption. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 


*pH  is  a measure  of  acidity/alkalinity.  A pH  of 
7.0  is  neutral,  like  pure  water.  The  smaller  the 
pH  value  below  7.0,  the  more  acid  a liquid  is;  the 
larger  the  value  above  7.0  (to  a maximum  of  14), 
the  more  alkaline,  or  basic.  The  increase  is 
logarithmic;  a solution  of  pH  3.0  is  not  twice  as 
acid  as  one  at  4.0 — it  is  ten  times  as  acid. 
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that  precipitation  acidities  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  are  now 
similar  to  those  recorded  over  southern 
Sweden.  Research  done  there  indicates 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  sulfur  in 
the  air  is  man-made  and  77  percent  has 
its  source  outside  of  Sweden. 

When  the  major  source  of  man-made 
sulfur  for  the  atmosphere  was  the  com- 
bustion of  coal,  much  of  the  sulfur  was 
precipitated  to  the  land  near  the  com- 
bustion source  in  the  form  of  particles 
and  as  neutralized  salts.  Today,  with 
the  increasing  combustion  of  fossil 
fuels,  with  mounting  numbers  of  taller 
smokestacks  fitted  with  precipitators  to 
remove  the  larger  particles,  and  with 
increasing  combustion  of  fossil  fuels 
other  than  coal,  greatly  increased  quan- 
tities of  S02  (sulfur  dioxide)  may  be  dis- 
persed over  wide  areas;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  equivalent  amounts  of  al- 
kaline substances  in  the  atmosphere 
which  might  neutralize  these  acids,  ap- 
preciable quantities  of  S02  are 
converted  to  atmospheric  acid  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
moisture  and  oxygen.  The  consistently 
low  pH  of  precipitation  at  rural  sites  in 
New  England,  hundreds  of  kilometers 
from  urban  industrial  centers,  attests  to 
the  long-range  dispersion  of  S02  and  its 
secondary  pollutant,  sulfuric  acid.  It 
would  apear,  then,  that  these  trends  in 
fuel  combustion,  fuel  preference,  and 
pollution  “control”  technology  (increas- 
ing the  height  of  smokestacks  and  in- 
stalling particle  precipitators)  have  ef- 
fectively transformed  what  was  once 

Acid  rain  or  snow  is  falling 
on  most  of  the  northeastern 
United  States 

just  local  “soot  problems”  into  a world- 
wide regional  “acid  rain  problem.” 

This  serious  problem  is  even  further 
aggravated  by  increases  in  the 
emissions  of  nitric  oxides  (NOx),  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  atmospheric 
nitric  acid. 

A spectacular  example  of  pollution 
injury  is  found  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  approximately  80 
miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  More  than 
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100,000  acres,  out  of  a total  of  160,000 
in  the  forest,  have  been  severely  or 
moderately  damaged.  According  to 
Paul  Miller  of  Riverside,  the  dam- 
age is  caused  mainly  by  ozone,  the 
primary  pollutant  in  the  area,  and  other 
oxidants.  Additional  forested  areas  of 
California  are  suffering  similar  damage. 

Appreciable  quantities  of 
sulfur  dioxide  are  converted 
to  atmospheric  acid  . . . 

California  and  the  Northeast,  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Boston,  have  the 
biggest  problems  with  pollution- 
damaged  plants.  Although  ozone 
concentrations  are  about  three  times 
greater  near  Los  Angeles  than  they  are 
in  the  Northeast,  plants  here  may  be 
more  sensitive  to  the  pollutant  because 
high  humidity  and  high  soil  moisture, 
which  are  more  common  in  the 
Northeast,  increase  the  severity  of 
injury. 

Or  it  may  be  due  to  greater  diffusion 
of  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen  dioxides  from 
heavy  industry  in  the  Northeast,  since 
these  may  operate  synergistically  with 
ozone  to  increase  actual  plant  damage; 
in  California,  ozone  is  the  primary 
pollutant. 

One  of  the  more  obscure  yet 
interesting  aspects  of  the  acid  rain 
problem  appeared  in  Science,  April  2, 
1976.  A study  by  F.  Harvey  Pough  of 
Cornell  University  pointed  up  the  im- 
portance of  the  lowered  pH  now  occur- 
ing  in  temporary  ponds,  caused  by 
increasingly  acid  rain  and  snow,  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  spotted  sala- 
mander, frogs,  and  other  small  am- 
phibians that  use  such  ponds  as  breed- 
ing sites.  The  study  was  done  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  although  such 
conditions  are  by  no  means  restricted 
to  this  small  area.  He  found  breeding 
sites  were  now  acidic  during  the  entire 
breeding  season,  resulting  in  mortality 
rates  as  high  as  65  percent,  when  the 
pH  of  these  ponds  fell  below  5.  He 
notes  that  average  annual  precipitation 
in  the  Ithaca  region  is  now  below  pH  4. 

Does  the  bleak  future  of  things  like 
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ACIDITY  OF  precipitation  has  increased 
markedly  in  the  eastern  U.S.,  as  shown  by 
pH  maps  on  this  and  next  page,  prepared  on 
data  taken  less  than  20  years  apart. 

spotted  salamanders,  frogs,  and  toads 
seem  unimportant  to  you?  Remember 
that  their  problems  may  well  be  shared 
by  many  other  species  living  in  tempo- 
rary ponds,  or  using  them  for  breeding. 
On  a larger  scale,  the  wetlands  border- 
ing larger  bodies  of  water  also  have 
acidity  problems.  For  example,  one  re- 
searcher in  England  has  pointed  out 
that  acidification  of  breeding  sites  ap- 
pears to  be  responsible  for  a significant 
recent  decline  in  the  frog  population 
there. 

Thus,  the  evidence  once  again  points 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a worldwide  problem  in  man- 
created  and  -maintained  distortions  of 
the  normal  hydrological  cycle.  And 
when  you  consider  the  importance  of 
these  small  creatures  in  the  food  chain 
involving  larger  aquatic  species  and  ul- 
timately man,  you  will  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  failure  of  these  species 
to  reproduce.  Increasingly  hungry  men 
may  wonder  at  the  chain  of  events  that 
caused  their  food  supply  to  apparently 
suddenly  decline  and  disappear. 

The  U.S.  is  estimated  to  be  injecting 
about  32  million  metric  tons  of  SOx 


(oxides  of  sulfur)  alone  into  the  at- 
mosphere annually.  (No  estimates  are 
given  for  NOx).  Projections  suggest  that 
this  will  increase  two-  to  five-fold  by 
the  year  2000.  Development  of  nu- 
clear-based power,  of  methods  for  ex- 
tracting “clean”  energy  from  coal  and 
oil,  and  the  passage  of  more  stringent 
regulations  governing  SOx  and  NOx 
may  slow  this  trend.  In  general, 
though,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that,  as 
long  as  energy  demands  continue  to 
mount  and  fossil  fuels  remain  abundant 
and  economically  desirable,  these 
emissions  will  increase.  Surely  this  will 
be  true  if  air  pollution  standards  are  re- 
laxed to  meet  energy  needs  during  the 
developing  “energy  crisis.  ” 

This  problem  can  become  particu- 
larly critical  to  regional  water  quality  in 
many  places.  The  toxicity  of  heavy 
metals  and  some  other  elements  in 
aqueous  solutions  is  strongly  related  to 
pH.  For  example,  dissolved  iron  is  not 
toxic  to  many  aquatic  species  until  the 
pH  of  the  water  drops  below  5.2.  Below 
this  point  iron  becomes  extremely 
toxic. 

This  becomes  a serious  problem  in 
areas  like  the  Northeast  because  of 
their  geology.  Streams  flowing  over 
their  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks 
usually  contain  higher  amounts  of 
dissolved  iron  than  streams  flowing 
across  sedimentary  terrains.  Thus,  they 
are  more  susceptible  to  adverse  bio- 
logic reactions  as  the  pH  is  lowered. 

Nor  are  these  limited  to  immediately 

The  U.S.  injects  32  million 
metric  tons  of  oxides  of 
sulfur  into  the  atmosphere 
annually 

fatal  reactions,  although  massive  fish 
kills  have  been  reported  in  the  United 
States  from  acid  rain.  Even  more  im- 
portant, only  a tiny  number  of  fish 
species  can  reproduce  in  water  below 
pH  5.5.  Because  of  this,  many  Scan- 
dinavian streams  where  salmon  once 
ran  thick  are  now  barren. 

In  the  near  future — unless  some- 
thing is  done  quickly — you,  too,  may 
have  a chance  to  answer  your  grand- 
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child’s  question,  “Grandpa,  where  did 
all  the  fish  go?  You  told  me  there  used 
to  be  lots  of  them!” 

What,  you  ask,  can  we  as  sportsmen 
do  about  this?  You  may  protest,  “It 
sounds  terrible,  but — I know  nothing 
about  such  things.  ” 

Yet  there  are  some  things  the 
average  outdoorsman  can  do.  You  can 

The  toxicity  of  heavy  metals 
in  aqueous  solutions 
is  strongly  related  to  pH 

be  aware  of  acid  precipitation’s  effects 
on  the  living  things  around  you,  and 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  others. 

For  example,  you  may  notice  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
many  small  water  creatures  you  use  for 
bait,  in  places  where  they  used  to  be 
plentiful.  Or  perhaps,  your  favorite 
fishing  spots  are  beginning  to  show 
inexplicable  declines  in  fish  popula- 
tions. 

You  may  have  noticed,  without  even 
realizing  it,  that  the  forests  through 
which  you  hunt  are  beginning  to  show 
more  leaf  damage,  such  as  yellowing  or 
burnt-appearing  brown  edges.  Or 
perhaps  vegetation  grows  more  slowly. 
You  may  see  damage  you  thought  was 
due  to  normal  tree  diseases,  but  which 
never  seems  to  clear  up  and  keeps 
repeating  itself  season  after  season, 
especially  in  younger  trees  and  shrubs 
of  deer-browse  size.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
difficult  for  any  but  an  expert  to  tell  the 
difference  between  acid  rain  damage 
and  many  normal  plant  diseases.  But  a 
simple  roll  of  pH  paper  in  your  pocket 
can  help  you  estimate  rainfall  or  stream 
conditions. 

And  if  the  sportsman  who  is  inti- 
mately familiar  with  a piece  of  terrain 
he  has  hunted  and  fished  for  the  past 
few  years  begins  to  note  significant 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  ecological 
events  there,  he  can  certainly  call  the 
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MAPS  SHOWN  are  adaptations  from  those 
appearing  in  the  November  22, 1976  issue  of 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  and  are 
used  with  permission  of  the  copyright 
holder,  The  American  Chemical  Society. 

attention  of  the  local  forester,  fish  and 
game  people,  and  environmental 
resource  people  to  what  he  has  ob- 
served. They  can,  and  probably  will, 
furnish  the  expert  analysis  necessary  to 
determine  for  certain  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  observed  effects. 

Finally,  you  can,  through  your 
various  clubs  and  associations,  use  your 
political  power  to  do  your  utmost  to 
prevent  any  widespread  relaxation  of 
the  current  Federal  Air  Pollution  regu- 
lations of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  before  we 
end  up  with  neither  fish  nor  food  nor 
forest.  Lost  because  the  rain  that  used 
to  nourish  them  has  been  turned  into 
an  acid  bath  by  the  careless  acts  of  man- 
kind scrambling  wildly  for  that  “last 
green  leaf.  ” So  that  he  may  fold  it,  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  continue  to  live 
with  the  pleasant  delusion  that  it  will 
always  provide  for  tomorrow’s  security. 
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GAME  NEWS  THROUGH  THE  YEARS:  changes  in  size,  format  and  content  reflect  shifts  in 
Commission  attitudes  and  policies.  But  many  things  haven’t  changed. 

CHANGES  . . . 

By  Toni  Williams 
GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


1EAF  THROUGH  some  old  copies  of 
4 GAME  NEWS — old  ones,  from 
back  in  the  30s  and  40s.  You’ll  see  a lot 
of  changes  have  been  made.  Changes 
not  only  in  the  size,  layout  and  ty- 
pography of  the  magazine,  but  in  the 
subjects  and  content  of  the  articles. 

Not  long  ago,  my  father-in-law 
showed  me  an  old  copy  of  GAME 
NEWS  with  an  article  about  “The  Bar- 
rens,” a part  of  Game  Lands  176  in 
Centre  County  where  I’ve  often  hunted 
and  worked.  I read  the  article,  then 
began  browsing  through  the  rest  of  the 
magazine.  The  differences  between 
that  and  the  magazine  I’ve  known  and 
loved  in  recent  years  struck  me.  Back 
in  Harrisburg,  I raided  our  library 
shelves  for  early  issues.  The  magazine 
and  similar  volumes  of  our  internal 
newsletter  triggered  my  thinking. 
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Have  there  really  been  that  many 
changes  in  the  attitudes  and  positions  of 
the  Commission  over  the  years?  What 
were  the  changes?  What  caused  them? 
Are  our  ideas  still  changing? 

At  first  thought,  a reader  might 
pounce  on  the  idea  of  the  Commission’s 
changes  in  policy,  shouting  “Aha!  They 
admit  they’ve  made  mistakes  before,  so 
I don’t  have  to  believe  what  they  tell 
me  now!” 

That  would  be  a simplistic  reaction. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  changing 
policies  besides  having  realized  a mis- 
take. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  be- 
cause of  new  information  which  wasn’t 
available  when  decisions  were  first 
made.  This  may  arise  from  research 
projects,  field  experience  in  new  areas, 
or  new  techniques  of  analyzing  existing 
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information  (such  as  computer  anal- 
ysis). 

The  values  of  the  sporting  and 
general  public  change,  and  these 
changes  are  reflected  in  the  attitudes  of 
decision-makers — state  legislators  and 
game  commissioners  included.  Some- 
times this  apparent  shift  in  attitude 
represents  not  a truly  new  idea  but  a 
popularization  of  ideas  already  held  by 
some  group.  The  ‘new  ecological 
ethic,”  for  example,  is  not  all  that  new. 
Look  at  the  writings  of  Aldo  Leopold 
and  Teddy  Roosevelt,  those  of  John 
Muir  and  Olaus  Murie.  It’s  taken  40 
years  for  their  values  to  percolate 
through  the  population  to  the  point 
where  an  Earth  Day,  a petition  to  save 
a wild  river,  an  insistence  on  maintain- 
ing clean  air  and  water  all  could  receive 
the  active  support  of  millions.  The  web 
of  life  is  not  a new  concept,  but  its  ac- 
ceptance as  a crucial  factor  by  the 
general  populace  and  their  legislators  is 
relatively  recent — and  not  yet  always 
assured. 

Conditions  change,  too.  The  world  of 
today  is  simply  different  from  the  world 
of  1935.  Land  use  patterns  have 
shifted,  populations  have  increased, 
habitat  has  changed  in  character  and 
distribution,  recreational  patterns  dif- 
fer, the  economic  situation  has  altered 
. . . all  of  these  things  affect  wildlife 
and  our  interaction  with  it.  Therefore 
they  all  affect  the  policies  of  the  Game 
Commission. 

And,  again,  everything  is  related.  At- 
titude and  value  shifts  in  turn  affect  the 
laws  and  many  external  conditions — 
which  affect  attitudes,  and  so  on.  The 
size  of  the  hunting  population,  coupled 
with  the  amount  of  land  available  for 
game  habitat  and  for  hunting,  has  de- 
creed that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
concentrate  on  the  size  of  the  bag  as  a 
measure  of  success.  Laws  and  policies 
must  now  encourage  a shift  in  what  we 
look  for  in  a hunting  experience.  But 
for  those  laws  to  be  passed,  for  the 
policies  to  be  adopted,  there  must  be  at 
least  a minimum  of  support  from  the 
public. 

Attitude  shifts  don’t  happen  quickly. 
A 1948  article  already  highlighted 
something  game  managers  were  realiz- 
ing: “Sales  of  hunting  licenses  are  up 
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nearly  40  percent  since  1940.  The 
pressure  on  our  wildlife  is  enormous 
and  no  relief  is  in  sight — unless  it  is  in 
our  changing  idea  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  time  outdoors.” 

The  subject  of  predation  exemplifies 
the  evolution  of  one  current  view. 
1929:  “A  pair  of  goshawks  and  their 
young  destroyed  now  means  the  saving 
of  hundreds  of  small  game  birds  and 
animals.”  1930:  “On  May  31st,  I found 
a hawk’s  nest  and  killed  the  parents  and 
five  young.  This  makes  11  hawks  I have 
killed  so  far  this  year.”  (Lest  anyone 
think  only  hunters  killed  these  avian 
predators,  let  me  quote  Audobon, 
speaking  of  an  observational  and 
collecting  trip:  “During  that  period,  I 
and  my  companion  counted  upwards  of 
fifty  of  these  hawks  [peregrine  falcons], 
and  killed  several. ”)  1932:  “[He]  states 
that  this  makes  seven  blacksnakes  he 
has  killed  about  the  farm  this  spring.” 

. . . Filler:  “If  You  Want  Good  Hunt- 
ing, Control  Vermin.  ” 

The  killing  of  all  kinds  of  predators 
was  common  not  so  long  ago,  and  it  was 

FORMERLY  ACTIVE  in  predator  control,  the 
Commission  now  pays  no  bounties  and  no 
longer  encourages  indiscriminate  killing  of 
these  animals. 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  needed  protection  at 
one  time.  Now  the  herd  is  large  and  they 
must  be  harvested,  too.  Ronald  Good,  12- 
year-old  from  Mt.  Joy,  is  proud  of  his  part  in 
the  management  program. 

a practice  the  Game  Commission  en- 
couraged by  bounties  and  by  publicity. 
After  all,  these  creatures  were  eating 
both  game  and  songbirds  and  small 
mammals.  The  Commission  was  sup- 
posed to  provide  better  hunting.  It 
seemed  only  logical  to  destroy  such 
“wanton  killers”  whenever  possible.  At 
this  point,  most  hawks  and  owls  were 
Drotected;  the  three  unprotected  hawks 
lad  that  status  as  a result  of  their  food 
labits,  which  included  a larger 
percentage  of  songbirds  and  small  game 
birds  and  mammals.  1938:  “It  would  be 
unfair  to  condemn  those  who  have 
sought  a measure  of  sport  by  shooting 
hawks  indiscriminately,  because  the 
segregation  of  harmful  and  harmless 
species  has  been  made  only  during  the 
past  few  years.  However,  in  view  of  the 
new  knowledge  of  hawks  that  has  been 
gathered  and  now  published,  good 
sportsmen  will  confine  their  shooting  to 
the  three  which  have  been  proven  by 
facts  and  figures  to  be  predacious  [on 
game  and  songbirds]. ” 

Only  in  fairly  recent  years  have  we 
begun  to  see  a shift  away  from  the 
classification  of  animals  as  “good  and 
“bad,”  “harmful  and  “harmless.”  The 
attitude  of  the  general  population  is 
slowly  shifting  away  from  defining  an 


animal  strictly  in  terms  of  its  degree  of 
conflict  with  human  interests.  I doubt 
that  this  element  will  totally  disappear; 
I cannot  foresee  the  tussock  moth,  for 
example,  ever  being  welcomed  as  is  the 
bluebird.  But  the  shift  that  has  oc- 
curred has  caused  (allowed?)  the 
passage  of  state  and  federal  laws  pro- 
tecting all  hawks  and  owls. 

Closely  related  to  this  subject  is  that 
of  bounties.  Bounty  payments  on 
predators  followed  a similar  and  related 
course.  There  was  a lot  of  research  on 
food  habits,  which  showed  that  many 
predators  killed  as  many  or  more 
“harmful  as  “beneficial  animals,  and 
that  predator  control  was  often  ineffec- 
tive. 1944:  “Only  a few  years  ago  we 
raised  a pandemonium  over  the  abun- 
dance of  skunks  in  relation  to  their 
destructiveness  to  small  game,  but  the 
fact  that  skunks  are  an  important  factor 
in  insect  control  didn’t  affect  us  in  the 
least,  apparently.”  And  yet  in  1950:  a 
very  pro-predator-control  article  ap- 
peared— not  by  an  employe  of  the 
Game  Commission — expressing  the 
belief  that  it  was  man’s  religious  duty  to 
wipe  out  the  “bad”  wild  things  (i.e., 
weeds  and  predators).  However,  the 
bounties  dropped  off,  one  by  one.  Only 
recently — again,  after  much  research 
and  a shift  in  values — was  the  bounty 
system  completely  eliminated.  The  last 
bounty  paid  in  Pennsylvania  was  in 
1966,  on  red  and  grey  foxes;  1965  was 
the  last  time  great  horned  owls  had  a 
price  on  their  heads. 

Look,  too,  at  our  policies  on  winter 
feeding.  In  all  three  cases,  new  in- 
formation and  shifting  values  have 
combined  to  cause  a change  in  Com- 
mission policies. 

Many  changes  are  a result,  not  of 
new  knowledge  or  new  attitudes,  but  of 
new  conditions.  Take,  for  example,  the 
issue  of  antlerless  deer  hunting.  In  the 
early  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  deer  were 
far  less  numerous  than  they  are  now. 
Clearing  of  lands  for  farms  and  such 
allowed  the  herds  to  increase,  as  more 
feed  was  available  down  where  they 
could  reach  it.  The  massive  clearcuts 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  caused 
populations  to  again  plummet.  By  now, 
we  had  a game  management  organiza- 
tion which  could  control  the  seasons 
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and  bag  limits;  they  set  a “bucks  only” 
season.  At  this  time,  “the  mother  of  our 
sport”  did  need  protection  so  that  the 
herd  could  increase  to  a size  desired  by 
the  Commonwealth’s  citizens. 

Antlerless  Season 

As  the  cutover  forests  regenerated, 
the  herd  again  increased,  to  the  point 
where  crops  and  new  forest  regenera- 
tion were  indeed  endangered.  Now  was 
the  time  for  a careful  balance  of  the 
herd  size  with  the  habitat  and  the 
needs  of  the  people.  To  do  that,  we 
now  had  to  open  a season  on  antlerless 
deer.  The  struggle  to  get  this  accepted 
was  long  and  bitter;  other  states,  ap- 
proaching the  conditions  we  faced 
decades  ago,  anguish  over  the  problem 
today.  This  was  one  time  when  we 
could  not  react  to  public  attitude  shifts, 
but  had  to  create  them. 

New  techniques  have  affected  Penn- 
sylvania’s turkey  restoration  program. 
These  fine  birds  existed  only  in  small 
pockets  in  the  mountains  by  the  1930s. 
For  various  reasons,  as  the  range 
recovered  the  birds  didn’t  spread  out  as 
quickly  as  hoped,  so  the  Commission 
began  stocking  captive-bred  birds. 
Part-wild  hens  bred  to  wild  toms 
worked  best.  When  the  technique  of 
cannon-netting  was  developed  and 
then  adapted  for  use  in  the  woods,  we 
began  a wild  trap-and-transfer  program 
which  proved  even  more  effective  in 
replacing  wild  turkeys  in  their  former 
range.  But  it  couldn’t  be  done  until  the 
techniques  existed. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which 
an  apparent  change  in  policy  is  really 
just  a shift  of  emphasis.  For  example, 
the  Commission  has  always  talked 
about  things  like  women  in  hunting, 
multiple  use  of  wildlife  resources,  and 
the  importance  of  youth  education. 
1944:  “Why  shouldn’t  women  join  in 
the  fun  of  tramping  through  the  fields 
and  woods  with  a gun  tucked  snugly 
under  an  arm?”  . . . “But  as  we 
shortened  our  skirts  and  began  to  look 
around  for  a more  thrilling  sport  than 
croquet,  hunting  began  to  take  on 
glamour  in  the  eyes  of  some  women, 
especially  those  whose  husbands  or 
sweethearts  hunted.”  . . . “Conserva- 
tion laws  are  designed  so  that  your  sons 
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and  daughters  may  have  game  to  hunt” 
(italics  mine). 

1944:  “Hunting  with  a camera  is  a 
fine  sport  in  itself.  1948:  “There  are 
but  few  nature  activities  more  interest- 
ing to  watch  than  the  aerial  gyrations  of 
a group  of  bats  above  the  smooth  waters 
of  a quiet  pond.  ” 

1933:  “We  MUST  not  neglect  our 
youth  and  the  Game  Commission 
stands  ready  to  increase,  if  necessary, 
its  efforts  to  further  their  interest  in  the 
great  field  of  wildlife  conservation.  But 
the  sportsmen,  because  of  their  great 
numbers,  must  be  the  sponsoring 
agencies  through  which  our  representa- 
tives can  work.”  1950:  “Successful  res- 
toration of  wildlife  resources  depends 
to  a very  large  degree  on  an  educated, 
co-operative  public  . . . The  teacher’s 
role  here  can  be  all-important.” 

We  re  simply  devoting  even  more  at- 
tention to  these  subjects  now.  They’ve 
moved  from  an  incidental  or  secondary 
place  to  the  spotlight.  In  some  areas — 
like  women  in  hunting — the  tone  has 
shifted  a bit,  too;  while  women  were 
often  mentioned  and  pictured,  it  was 
usually  in  a sort  of  patronizing  way: 
“Well,  how  bout  that,  fellas;  lookit 
what  that  gal  did!”  It  was  definitely  a 
man’s  sport,  though  the  little  lady  had 
her  part  in  it.  Very  seldom  were 
readers  urged  to  share  the  outdoors 
with  their  children— it  was  almost  al- 
ways with  their  sons.  That  attitude  dies 
hard,  but  moribund  it  is. 

Not  Really  New 

And  then  there  are  policies  and  pro- 
grams that,  because  they  are  “in  tune 
with  the  times”  may  seem  new  to 
newer  readers. 

Some  examples:  the  wearing  of  pro- 
tective colors,  hunter-land-owner  rela- 
tions, land  use,  wildlife  “orphans,”  and 
non-game  wildlife.  As  far  back  as  our 
publications  go,  we’ve  been  plugging 
away  at  these  topics. 

1935:  (Filler):  “Reduce  Hunting  Ac- 
cidents: WEAR  RED  (This  was  before 
blaze  orange  was  available . ) 

1950:  “The  biggest  factor  in  the  post- 
ing of  many  Keystone  State  farms 
against  public  hunting  is  a lack  of 
respect  for  the  landowner’s  rights  by 
hunters.” 
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WITH  MORE  hunters  and  less  space,  em- 
phasis must  shift  from  game  bagged  to  the 
experience  of  the  hunt.  An  invigorating  day, 
a good  dog,  and  pleasant  surroundings  are 
enough. 

1929:  “Mother  Nature  is  unforgiving. 
When  we  have  spent  our  natural 
resources,  we  have  spent  everything, 
and  we  are  jolly  well  doing  just  that 
right  now.’  1938:  “It  is  hoped  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  restoring 
our  wildlife  will  also  protect  against 
further  filling  of  marshes  which  are 
used  by  waterfowl  and  shorebirds. 
Write  now  to ” 

1932:  “An  appallingly  large  number 
of  persons  are  again  ‘rescuing’  sup- 
posedly lost  fawns  this  spring.  The 
Commission  has  taken  all  possible  pains 
in  former  years  to  emphasize  the  mis- 
take of  such  a procedure.’ 

1929:  “The  snowy  heron  (egret), 
mourned  as  nearly  extinct,  is  ap- 
parently coming  back.  ” 1938:  “The  Car- 
dinal is  one  of  our  most  highly-prized 
birds,  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  pro- 
tection.’ 


Well,  I had  48  years  worth  of  printed 
materials  at  my  disposal,  so  these  have 
only  been  a few  representative  exam- 
ples. But  perhaps  you  know  what  I 
mean  now  about  the  changes  we’ve 
seen  and  why  they’ve  occurred. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  hold  a position 
which  was  wise  and  reasonable  at  one 
time  in  one  situation  but  which  at 
another  time,  under  different  condi- 
tions, would  be  unprofitable  or  dan- 
gerous. In  the  management  of  natural 
systems,  in  a real-life  social  setting, 
very  little  is  eternal.  An  organization — 
or  an  individual — which  does  not 
change  is  one  which  loses  its  effective- 
ness and  dies.  To  shake  your  head  and 
moan,  "Those  guys  told  us  one  thing 
twenty  years  ago,  and  now  they’re  turn- 
ing right  around  and  saying  exactly  the 
opposite!”  may  be  less  a brickbat  than  a 
bouquet. 

No  Headlong  Rush 

That  doesn’t  mean  we  should  zip  off 
after  the  fashion  of  the  moment.  When 
managing  something  as  delicate  and 
complicated  as  a living  resource,  we 
absolutely  cannot  base  a change  in  di- 
rection on  an  unsupported  sentiment,  a 
faddish  whim,  a single  research  report. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  us  to 
proceed  without  caution  and  humility. 
And  yet  we  cannot  be  afraid  to  make 
that  change  once  it  is  shown  to  be 
necessary — or  to  make  a limited  change 
in  order  to  test  its  usefulness. 

There  will  be  changes  in  our  policies 
in  the  future.  Some  of  them  we  can 
foresee:  logical  extensions  of  directions 
in  which  were  now  moving,  and 
responses  to  trends  in  population,  land 
use,  public  values,  etc.  which  we  can 
now  see  developing.  Research  will 
continue  to  supply  us  with  new  in- 
formation, quite  probably  requiring 
some  changes  in  our  tactics  and  our 
outlook. 

The  Game  Commission  owes  it  to  the 
state’s  sportsmen  to  maintain  a careful 
flexibility  in  its  policies,  and  to  keep  the 
sportsmen  informed  of  reasons  for  an- 
ticipated changes.  The  sportsmen  owe 
the  Commission — owe  themselves, 
really — a similar  flexibility  of  mind  and 
of  habit. 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


V.  Migratory  Waterfowl 


1. 

Black  swan  and 

A. 

Close  relatives  of  Canada  geese 

black-necked  swan 

B. 

Have  narrow  bills  with  serrations  on  edges  for  catch- 

2. 

Brants 

ing,  holding,  and  eating  fish 

3. 

Canada  geese 

C. 

Once  almost  extinct;  now  making  comeback 

4 

Canvasback 

D. 

Native  to  Southern  Hemisphere 

E. 

Red-headed,  with  a sloping  forehead,  blackish  bill, 

5. 

Geese 

mostly  grayish  plumage 

6. 

Mallard 

Mergansers 

F. 

Model  of  monogamy;  the  male  assists  his  mate  in  nest 
building  and  in  raising  the  young 

7 

G. 

Red-headed,  with  a high  forehead,  bluish  bill,  mostly 

8. 

Mute  swan 

white  plumage 

9. 

Redhead 

H. 

Voice  is  not  the  typical  “quack-quack-quack”  usually 
associated  with  ducks 

10. 

Trumpeter  swan 

1. 

Brought  here  from  Europe  by  early  settlers 

11. 

Whistling  swan 

J. 

Common  swan  we  hear  and  see  overhead  during  mi- 

1Z 

Wood  duck 

K. 

gration 

Often  described  as  one  of  the  “true,”  “fresh  water,” 

“river,”  or  “dipping”  ducks 

(Answers  on  page  49)  L.  More  terrestrial  than  swans  or  ducks 
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Peregrine  falcon 


Irs  NO  surprise  that  Mother’s  Day  is 
celebrated  in  May,  for  early  spring  is 
the  time  of  birth  for  most  wild  crea- 
tures. The  plant-eaters  find  plenty  of 
succulent  growth  for  their  offspring  or 
for  themselves  to  convert  into  milk;  the 
meat-eaters  find  an  abundance  of 
tender  young  prey  animals.  The 
youngsters  will  be  able  to  grow  strong 
(if  they  survive,  which  many  won’t) 
before  facing  a tough  winter.  Human 
technology  has  made  the  timing  of  birth 
less  crucial  for  our  species,  but  still  we 
choose  May  to  officially  appreciate  the 
mothers  of  the  world,  whatever  their 
species. 

Clockwise,  from  left:  whitetail  with  13-minute- 
old  fawn;  whitefooted  mice ; red  foxes;  opossums; 
red  bat  carrying  two  babies. 


The  Key 

BERKS  COUNTY  — SPORT — 
Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  these  five  words  spell  out  the 
future  for  hunters,  myself  included. 
Every  individual  going  afield  has  a 
choice  to  make:  either  become  involved 
and  help  to  promote  the  sportsman  s 
image,  or  stand  quietly  by  the  wayside 
and  be  partly  to  blame  for  every 
distasteful  act  you  take  part  in  or  wit- 
ness. I salute  those  people  who  in  the 
past  have  taken  that  step  and  become 
involved  when  they  witnessed  an  illegal 
act  or  poor  use  of  judgment.  It  is  their 
efforts  that  will  make  the  difference 
between  hunting  or  no  hunting. — DGP 
Michael  Schmitt,  Shillington. 


Where  There’s  A Will  . . . 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Even  the 
cold  weather  we  had  did  not  deter  the 
great  homed  owls  from  their  courting. 
On  several  bitterly  cold  nights,  I heard 
these  hardy  birds  calling. — DGP  Ed 
Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Better  Than  Acorns? 

INDIANA  COUNTY  — Deputy 
George  Fatora’s  mother  has  been  very 
patient  with  the  deer  over  the  past  few 
winters.  They  have  severely  pruned 
the  rhododendron  bushes  around  her 
house.  This  year,  though,  they  went  a 
little  too  far.  They  devoured  several 
bunches  of  plastic  flowers  she  had  set 
around  the  house. — DGP  J.  E. 
Deniker,  Homer  City. 


’Fessed  Up 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Conserva- 
tion Officers  throughout  the  year 
receive  a variety  of  letters  including 
complaints  and  requests  for  information 
on  just  about  everything  imaginable. 
The  best  one  I received  this  year  came 
in  recently.  It  read,  “Enclosed  please 
find  $20  for  a doe  deer  I may  have  shot 
during  buck  season,”  and  was  signed, 
John  Doe.  Thanks  for  sending  this 
money  in,  John,  but  you’re  $5  short. — 
DGP  Barry  R.  Hambley,  Laporte. 


Golden  Tongue 

YORK  COUNTY— Deputy  Jack 
Dillman  was  called  out  to  care  for  a 
deer  hit  on  the  highway.  The  report 
was  that  the  deer  was  lying  along  the 
highway,  still  alive.  We  are  always 
reluctant  to  dispose  of  injured  deer, 
especially  when  people  are  standing 
nearby  watching.  Jack  and  his 
daughter,  Jill,  drove  over,  parked  their 
car  and  sat  down  in  the  grass  beside  the 
deer.  After  they  talked  to  it  for  a few 
minutes,  it  got  up  and  ran  away.  I 
never  did  find  out  the  magic  words. — 
DGPG.  J.  Martin,  York. 
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Refuge 

TIOGA  COUNTY— During  the 
winter  months,  my  wife  maintains  a 
songbird  feeding  station  near  our 
home.  This  past  winter  the  large 
number  of  songbirds  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a pigeon  hawk. 
Near  the  bird  feeder  are  some  dense 
spruce  trees,  which  offer  cover  and 
refuge  for  the  songbirds.  After  about 
three  unsuccessful  trips  to  the  bird 
feeder,  the  hawk  moved  to  another 
area,  apparently  seeking  easier  prey. 
Needless  to  say,  my  wife  had  some 
uneasy  moments  during  the  time  her 
bird  feeding  station  was  included  in  the 
hawk’s  hunting  area. — DGP  Lynn 
Keller,  Wellsboro. 


Eaten  Alive 

VENANGO  COUNTY— A lot  has 
been  said  about  responsibility.  The 
word  is  used  when  talking  about  hunt- 
ing, littering,  property  respect,  driving 
and  just  plain  living.  There  is  another 
area  where  responsibility  comes  into 
play — pet  ownership.  This  year  was  a 
record  for  dogs  killing  deer.  Lacking 
control,  house  pets  roamed  the  woods, 
chasing  deer  to  exhaustion  and  then  at- 
tacking the  helpless  animals.  Many  of 
the  deer  were  eaten  alive.  Cruel?  Inhu- 
mane? This  is  probably  more  ghastly 
than  any  anti-hunter  can  imagine. 
Why?  Because  people  do  not  want 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  pet 
ownership.  Be  responsibile — control 
your  pet. — DGP  Leonard  C.  Hribar, 
Seneca. 


Greedy 

INDIANA  COUNTY — A sportsman 
from  the  Clymer  area  purchased 
twenty-five  bushels  of  com  to  feed 
game.  He  placed  the  com  in  his 
feeders.  Returning  a short  time  later, 
he  found  several  townspeople  reloading 
the  com  into  their  trucks.  Needless  to 
say,  this  gentleman  was  a little  disap- 
pointed in  his  fellow  man. — DGP 
Charles  Hertz,  Marion  Center. 


Ring-necked  Bully 

BEAVER  COUNTY— Waterways 
Patrolman  Don  Parrish  had  a bird 
feeder  that  was  visited  daily  by  a ring- 
necked pheasant.  One  day  he  noticed  a 
stray  cat  apparently  feeding  on  the  sun- 
flower seeds.  He  then  saw  the  ringneck 
approaching  the  feeder.  The  bird  spot- 
ted the  cat,  fluffed  himself  up  and 
charged,  chasing  it  away  from  the 
feeder.  Parrish  never  saw  the  cat 
again. — DGP  G.  T.  Szilvasi,  Midland. 


Instant  Experts 

ADAMS  COUNTY — I am  frequently 
amazed  at  the  comments  of  some  of  our 
hunters  who  suddenly  become  the  best 
game  managers  in  the  whole  country. 
Some  of  these  people  have  their  own 
ideas  and  are  not  willing  to  listen  to  the 
knowledge  gathered  by  professionals 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  sound 
game  research  and  management.  I 
think  the  following  item  from  the 
December  1961  GAME  NEWS  sums 
up  very  well  the  attitude  of  some  well- 
meaning  individuals: 

Situation  Wanted:  Sportsman  seeks 

employment  as  deer  management 
expert  with  conservation  agency.  In  ad- 
dition to  having  hunted  during  the  mid- 
1920s,  qualifications  include  possession 
of  current  hunting  license,  red  wool 
coat,  and  rifle.  Willing  to  spend  two 
days  afield  during  the  deer  season! — 
DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 
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Real  Estate  Notes 

Our  bluebird  house  project  in  the 
Shenango  area  this  past  year  was  again 
successful.  All  but  one  were  used  by 
bluebirds,  tree  swallows  and  wrens. 
With  the  warming  trend  in  early 
March,  a pair  of  bluebirds  were  already 
checking  out  the  house  behind  the 
PGC  headquarters  building.  While 
cleaning  our  boxes  at  home,  we  found 
one  completely  full  of  acorns.  Some 
chippy,  red  squirrel  or  mouse  was  pre- 
pared for  the  winter  we  got. — LM 
Duane  Gross,  Titusville. 


This  is  a Stink-Up 

CAMBRIA  CO  UNTY— Recently  I 
had  a bank  holdup  in  my  district.  The 
bandit  managed  to  keep  the  customers 
and  bank  personnel  at  bay  for  about  an 
hour.  Seems  a skunk  decided  that  in- 
side would  be  cozier  than  outside,  so  it 
nonchalantly  dug  a hole  and  found  itself 
a home  in  the  bank.  From  time  to  time, 
it  would  wander  in  and  out  and  around 
the  parking  lot,  causing  mayhem.  Ar- 
riving at  the  bank,  I found  the  parking 
area  empty  and  bank  personnel  on  top 
of  counters  and  up  against  the  walls. 
I quickly  remembered  what  I had 
learned  in  school  and  yelled  to  the 
skunk  to  come  out  with  its  paws  up. 
This  it  did,  and  I quickly  placed  it  in 
culfs  and  sped  off. — DGP  Dan  Marks, 
Johnstown. 


Of  Apples  & Loggers 

McKEAN  COUNTY— Recently  the 
Bradford  Sportsmen’s  Club  held  an  ap- 
ple tree  pruning  session.  This  puts 
browse  on  the  ground  for  deer  and 
stimulates  new  growth  and  apple 
production.  Many  people  asked  where 
the  apple  trees  came  from  originally. 
When  the  forests  were  first  cut  over  in 
McKean  County,  the  woodcutters  lived 
in  nearby  camp.  The  apple  can  be  kept 
for  months  without  refrigeration,  which 
made  it  an  ideal  fruit  for  them.  Today 
all  that  is  left  of  the  old  logging  days  are 
trees  from  the  seeds  of  apples  eaten  by 
the  loggers.  You  find  them  growing 
along  the  old  railroad  grades  and 
campsites.  Few  new  trees  are  replacing 
these  old  apple  trees  because  of  the 
deer.  Two  days  after  the  pruning 
sessions,  21  deer  were  seen  browsing 
there. — DGP  Guy  Waldman,  Lewis 
Run. 


Enginuity 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— While  we 
were  on  patrol,  my  car  suddenly  started 
to  act  very  strange.  The  engine,  due  to 
an  electrical  problem,  would  not  run  on 
smooth  roads  but  ran  very  well  on  the 
rough  berms.  To  keep  from  looking  like 
a drunk  driver,  each  time  I pulled  off 
the  road  to  ride  the  berm,  I had 
Deputy  Sarver  point  toward  the  fields. 
It  worked  a bit  too  well.  Most  of  the  ve- 
hicles that  passed  us  slowed  and  started 
looking  for  something  in  the  field. — 
DGP  Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New  Castle. 


No  Ripoff 

PERRY  COUNTY— While  working 
the  Game  Commission  exhibit  at  the 
Eastern  Sports  Show  this  year,  we  were 
approached  by  three  young  Maryland 
hunters  who  complained  about  the  cost 
of  our  nonresident  hunting  license. 
After  comparing  the  cost  of  their 
resident  license,  plus  all  needed  addi- 
tional tags,  to  the  Pennsylvania  license, 
we  all  concluded  that  $40.35  was 
indeed  quite  a bargain  for  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer. — DGP  Elwood 
Camp,  Elliottsburg. 
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More  Malarkey 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— Walt 
Disney’s  animal  films  were  entertaining 
and  beautiful  but  left  the  Bambi  syn- 
drome deeply  embedded  in  the  minds 
of  several  generations.  Now  a new  type 
of  film  has  appeared.  Titles  like  “Griz- 
zly Adams”  and  “Frontier  Freemont” 
show  man  living  with  wild  creatures  in 
the  wilderness  in  unreal  and  unnatural 
contexts.  For  instance,  the  main 
character  picks  up,  pets,  or  lives  with 
all  sorts  of  wfldlife.  (And  not  once  dur- 
ing the  film  is  “mountain  man  shown 
killing  anything  for  food  or  clothing.)  If 
just  one  youngster,  having  seen  such 
films,  should  happen  upon  a normally 
wild  creature  that  is  injured  or  sick 
(maybe  with  rabies)  and  should  try  to 
pick  it  up  like  old  Grizzly  and  suffer  the 
consequences  . . . Well,  nuff  said.  So 
we  have  to  keep  trying,  maybe  a little 
harder,  to  educate  about  “how  it  really 
is  out  there.  — DGP  Richard  Donahoe, 
Danville. 


Eternal  Vigilance 

BLAIR  COUNTY— A quote  from  a 
man  arrested  for  taking  deer  illegally  is 
worth  mentioning.  “What  are  you  do- 
ing here?”  he  demanded.  “Hunting 
season  is  over!”  I informed  him  that  he 
and  others  like  him  were  the  reason  the 
deputies  and  I were  there  at  2 a. m.  in 
January. — DGP  Howard  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 


Mickey,  Minnie  and  Gang 

UNION  COUNTY — You  can  find  al- 
most anything  in  a game  protector’s  ve- 
hicle. One  day  I was  rooting  around  in 
the  trunk  and  came  across  a mouse  nest 
containing  one  mother  mouse  and  a liv- 
ing litter  of  baby  mice.  I was  relieved  at 
finding  them,  as  a few  days  earlier  I 
would  have  sworn  I glimpsed  a mouse 
running  across  my  floorboard  as  I drove 
along  a mountain  road,  but  just  thought 
I wasn’t  getting  enough  sleep.  As  far  as 
I know,  the  whole  mouse  family  is  do- 
ing fine.  At  any  rate,  the  nest  is  now 
deserted,  although  I haven’t  seen  any 
mice  running  around  my  floorboards 
lately. — DGP  Bemie  Schmader,  Miff- 
linburg. 


Likes  Dogs,  But  . . . 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Deputy 
Roland  Turley  had  his  affection  for  dogs 
sorely  tried.  Late  one  warm  evening 
near  the  end  of  dog  training  season,  two 
men  with  their  hounds  “discovered 
him  sitting  in  his  Scout.  When  he  went 
to  identify  himself  and  talk  with  the 
men,  he  left  the  car  door  open.  He 
noticed  the  strong  odor  of  skunk  and 
was  informed  that  the  dogs  had  tangled 
with  a woods  kitty.  One  dog,  evidently 
tired  from  the  fight,  headed  for  his  car, 
climbed  in  and  made  himself  at  home. 
Needless  to  say,  he  had  no  problems 
keeping  people  away  from  the  car  or 
himself  the  next  day!— DGP  Wayne 
McGinness,  Clearfield. 
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Dr.  Lukishs  Liniment 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Sure 
cure  for  foot  ailments:  Inadvertently 
spill  fox  lure  and  urine  into  your  boots. 
Walk  around  all  day  outdoors  (no  one 
will  let  you  indoors)  and  then  throw 
away  your  boots.  After  this  treatment, 
all  foot  ailments  will  be  gone — as  well 
as  your  wife  and  friends! — DGP  Phillip 
Lukish,  Alexandria. 


Pretty  Good  Deal 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  get  a double  bonus!  Not 
only  do  they  get  excellent  hunting  at 
a bargain  price  (residents  and  non- 
residents), but  if  caught  breaking  our 
Game  Law  the  fines  are  light  compared 
to  those  in  most  other  states.  I see  from 
Outdoor  Journal,  a publication  cover- 
ing conservation  news  of  several  states, 
that  other  states  sock  it  to  the  violator. 
Recently  three  Fulton  County  (Ohio) 
men  were  caught  the  second  time  hunt- 
ing raccoons  out  of  season.  They  not 
only  paid  a $200  fine  but  were  also 
jailed  for  ten  days,  had  their  guns  con- 
fiscated and  lost  their  hunting  rights  for 
two  years.  In  another  incident  in  West 
Virginia,  ten  Ohio  residents  were  ar- 
rested for  deer  offenses.  Not  only  did 
they  pay  fines,  many  of  them  drew  two 
week  jail  sentences.  They  probably 
have  very  few  repeat  offenders  in  these 
neighboring  states. — DGP  Daniel 
Jenkins,  Patton. 


Descriptive 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— Life 
is  full  of  surprises  for  game  protectors’ 
wives.  Recently  my  wife  was  helping  to 
locate  a letter  on  my  desk  and  in  her  at- 
tempt to  find  it,  she  uncovered  a 
slightly  aged  and  putrid  deer  jaw  bone. 
After  the  unpleasantness  had  passed, 
she  told  me  my  filing  system  stinks! — 
DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


One  Less  Wild  One 

CLINTON  COUNTY— A mature 
golden  eagle  was  found  dead  near 
Renovo  in  February.  Its  death  was  not 
accidental  and  the  matter  is  under 
investigation  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 
Most  people  were  outraged  that  some 
irresponsible  slob  would  kill  such  a 
magnificent  raptor — a protected  bird. 
One  person  remarked  that  he  couldn’t 
understand  why  someone  would  kill  an 
eagle  because  you  can’t  eat  them!  I 
guess  there  always  has  to  be  a wise  guy 
in  the  crowd. — DGP  John  Wasserman, 
Renovo. 


Starting  Young 

ERIE  COUNTY — One  of  our  duties 
is  to  examine  all  accidentally  killed 
deer,  taking  a jawbone  and  examining 
any  unborn  young.  Deputy  Al  Keefer 
told  me  recently  that  he  had  picked  up 
a female  deer  killed  on  the  highway. 
Deeming  this  a good  opportunity  to 
explain  the  program  and  the  proper 
operating  method  to  him,  I met  him  at 
his  headquarters  and  we  proceeded  to 
an  isolated  spot.  It  looked  like  a fawn, 
so  I told  him  that  there  probably  would 
not  be  any  young.  Showing  him  how  to 
remove  the  jawbone,  and  proving  that 
it  was  a fawn,  I then  showed  him  where 
to  look  for  the  young.  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise, there  was  a fetus.  A little  probing 
and  there  was  a second.  Two  male 
fawns  being  carried  by  last  season’s 
fawn.  This,  I was  informed,  is  unusu- 
al.— DGP  Russ  Meyer,  Fairview. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 

Roadkills  Below  25,000  in  1976 


HE  NUMBER  OF  deer  killed  on 
highways  in  Pennsylvania  in  1976 
dropped  below  the  25,000  level  for  the 
first  time  since  1971,  according  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  annual  compila- 
tion. 

Last  year,  Game  Commission 
personnel  removed  24,183  whitetails 
roadkilled  by  vehicles.  This  is  5,731 
fewer  than  in  1975,  when  a record  29, 
914  were  picked  up.  The  figures  in- 
clude only  those  animals  which  are 
physically  removed  from  the  state’s 
highways  by  Commission  personnel. 

The  number  of  deer  killed  on  high- 
ways in  the  state  last  year  is  not 
believed  to  be  tied  to  the  total  number 
of  deer  in  the  state.  Pre-hunting  sea- 
son deer  population  figures  for  both 
years  were  comparable.  However, 
preferred  deer  food  was  more  abundant 
and  widespread  in  1976,  and  whitetails 
were  not  forced  to  move  to  roadsides  to 
feed  as  consistently  as  they  were  the 
previous  year. 

Disposal  of  each  roadkilled  deer 
usually  involves  at  least  several  man- 
hours of  time  and  several  dozen  miles 
of  travel,  so  the  cost  to  the  state’s 
sportsmen  (whose  purchases  of  hunting 
licenses  pay  the  bill  for  removing  the 
animals  from  Pennsylvania’s  roads)  runs 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Leading  counties  in  highway  deer 
kill  in  1976  were  Westmoreland  with 
1,248;  Bucks,  986;  Venango,  764; 
Schuylkill,  741;  Butler,  637;  Clearfield, 
614;  and  Luzerne,  602.  Six  whitetails 
were  killed  by  vehicles  in  Philadelphia. 

Total  recorded  deer  mortality  in  the 


state  last  year,  other  than  those  taken 
by  hunters,  came  to  30,600,  almost 
6,200  less  than  the  figure  for  1975. 
Whitetails  killed  for  crop  damage  last 
year  totaled  1,044,  almost  a third  less 
than  the  1,546  which  were  removed  the 
preceding  year,  and  804  deer  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  by  dogs,  an 
increase  fron  627  in  1975.  Game  pro- 
tectors recorded  3,906  illegal  deer  kills 
in  1976,  a decrease  from  the  4,923  in 
1975.  Losses  in  other  categories  totaled 
663,  compared  to  782  the  previous 
year. 


DISPOSAL  OF  each  roadkilled  deer  usually 
involves  several  man-hours  of  time  and 
several  dozen  miles  of  travel,  so  total  cost  to 
sportsmen  is  high. 


Swans  Bark  and  Hiss 

The  mute  swan  is  not  really  mute.  It  hisses  when  angry  and  calls  its  young  with  a 
sound  that  may  be  described  as  a feeble  bark. 
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Good  Goose  Harvests  on  Controlled  Areas 


Hunters  again  had  successful  seasons 
during  the  past  year  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  two  con- 
trolled goose  areas  at  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek. 

At  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area 
in  Crawford  County,  4,271  hunters  us- 
ing the  goose  blinds  took  2,914  geese. 
Both  the  number  of  hunters  using 
blinds  and  the  number  of  geese  taken 
were  the  fourth  highest  on  record  at  the 
facility. 

The  record  number  of  geese  bagged 
from  Pymatuning  blinds  is  3,030,  es- 
tablished in  1974,  and  the  record 
number  of  hunters  using  Pymatuning 
goose  blinds  is  4,279,  established  in 
1975,  according  to  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Coordinator  Ray  M.  Sickles.  The 

1975  goose  harvest  at  Pymatuning  was 
2,932. 

Hunters  took  1,380  ducks  from  the 
controlled  shooting  areas  at  the  Py- 
matuning, compared  to  1,261  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  hunters 
using  the  controlled  duck  areas  totaled 
2, 194,  a drop  from  the  2,298  recorded  a 
year  earlier.  Leading  species  bagged  in 

1976  were  mallards,  wood  ducks,  black 
ducks  and  green  wing  teal. 

The  success  ratio  for  hunters  using 
the  Pymatuning  goose  blinds  in  1976 
was  68.2  percent,  compared  to  68.5 
percent  the  preceding  year.  The  age 
ratio  for  geese  taken  at  the  Pymatuning 
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this  past  year  was  1 adult  to  .63  ju- 
veniles. 

During  the  1976  season,  2,617 
hunters  took  1,429  geese  from  blinds  at 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  which  is  located  in  Lebanon 
and  Lancaster  Counties. 

The  picture  during  the  most  recent 
season  at  Middle  Creek  was  con- 
siderably improved  over  levels  of  the 
preceding  year,  when  2,348  hunters 
took  925  geese.  In  1974,  during  the  first 
year  of  controlled  goose  hunting  at 
Middle  Creek,  2,058  hunters  harvested 
1,228  geese,  according  to  Waterfowl 
Management  Assistant  Charles  L. 
Strouphar. 

The  hunter  success  figure  for  1974 
was  59  percent;  it  dropped  to  39 
percent  in  1975,  and  climbed  back  up 
to  55  percent  in  1976.  The  ratio  of 
adults  to  juveniles  was  1.12  to  1 at  Mid- 
dle Creek  during  the  most  recent 
season. 

Hunters  also  took  372  ducks  from  the 
Middle  Creek  goose  blinds  last  year. 
The  duck  figure  is  a sizable  increase 
from  the  223  that  were  recorded  in 
1975  and  the  98  taken  in  1974.  Leading 
duck  species  harvested  were  mallards, 
blacks,  pintails,  gadwalls  and  bald- 
pates. 

In  1976,  there  were  four  shooting 
days  each  week  at  Middle  Creek.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  controlled 
shooting  at  the  facility,  there  had  been 
only  three  shooting  days  weekly.  There 
have  been  four  shooting  days  weekly  at 
Pymatuning  for  a number  of  years. 

Holders  of  goose  blind  reservations 
at  both  facilities  were  chosen  in  random 
drawings  prior  to  the  season.  There 
were  27,547  applications  submitted  for 
blinds  at  the  Pymatuning,  and  10,164 
were  entered  for  the  blinds  at  Middle 
Creek. 

Resident  geese  at  both  Pymatuning 
and  Middle  Creek  generally  number 
about  2,500  early  in  September.  Mi- 
grating honkers  swell  the  flocks  to  the 
10,000  to  15,000  level  during  the  fall, 
while  about  8,000  to  10,000  geese 
generally  over-winter  at  each  facility. 
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Archers  Take  3,648  Deer 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  archers  had 
another  good  year  during  the 
recent  hunting  seasons,  according  to 
reports  filed  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission. During  the  1976-77  seasons, 
archers  reported  taking  3,648  whitetails 
in  the  state.  This  compares  to  5,061  the 
previous  year,  when  the  all-time  record 
was  established. 

Bowmen  reported  taking  1,754 
antlered  deer,  including  1,160  with 
three  or  more  points  and  594  spike 
bucks.  Archers  took  1,568  females  and 
326  males  in  the  antlerless  harvest  of 
1,894. 

Resident  archers  took  434  spike 
bucks  and  986  with  three  or  more 

Soints,  for  a total  of  1,420  antlered 
eer,  while  they  reported  tagging  239 
males  and  1,179  females  in  the  total  an- 
terless  bag  of  1,418.  Altogether, 
residents  accounted  for  2,838  deer. 

Nonresident  bowbenders  reported 
taking  160  spike  bucks  and  174  with 
three  or  more  points,  for  a total  of  334 
antlered  deer,  while  they  reported  tag- 
ging 87  males  and  389  females  in  the 
total  antlerless  bag  of  476.  Altogether, 
nonresidents  accounted  for  810  deer. 

The  compound  bow,  which  was  le- 
galized for  hunting  just  a few  years  ago, 
was  used  to  take  1,590  deer,  more  than 


1977  Taxidermy  Exams  Set 

Taxidermists  must  be  able  to  identify  protected  species,  and  must  be  suffi- 
ciently skilled  that  a person  with  an  irreplaceable  specimen  need  not  fear  that  it 
will  be  ruined  by  poor  mounting.  For  these  reasons,  anyone  practicing  taxidermy 
for  profit  in  Pennsylvania  must  pass  an  exam  and  be  issued  a permit  (and  must  be 
18  or  older).  The  1977  taxidermy  examinations  will  be  given  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Southcentral  Division  Office  in  Huntingdon  on  June  21  and  22. 

The  half-day  exam  is  in  three  parts.  Each  applicant  must  show  specimens  that 
he  or  she  has  prepared  in  the  past  three  years,  including  one  deer  or  bear  head, 
one  small  mammal,  one  upland  game  bird,  one  species  of  waterfowl,  and  one  fish 
or  reptile.  A movie  will  be  shown  which  depicts  several  birds  for  the  applicant  to 
identify.  Finally,  there  will  be  a test  on  taxidermy  methods  and  procedures. 

Applications  are  available  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Division,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  from  the  division  offices;  or  from  local  district  game  protec- 
tors. (These  addresses  appear  in  the  Hunting  Digest.)  Completed  applications 
must  be  filed  BY  MAY  25.  There  is  a $25  fee  for  the  examination.  Applicants  will 
receive  further  details. 


JIM  BUSHONG,  Lancaster  bow  hunter,  had  a 
great  season  last  year  when  he  took  this 
beautiful  9-point  in  late  October.  Big  buck 
field-dressed  156  lbs. 

40  percent  of  the  whitetails  taken  with  a 
bow. 

Archers  took  3,222  deer  during  the 
regular  fall  season  which  opened 
October  2 and  closed  October  29,  and 
another  426  during  the  winter  season 
which  opened  December  27  and  closed 
on  January  15. 
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Prosecutions  and  Fines  Set  Record 


UNUSUALLY  LONG  hours  which  game  pro- 
tectors put  in  during  deer  season  are  not 
their  only  time  afield.  They  protect 
sportsmens  wildlife  the  year  round. 

PROSECUTIONS  for  violations  of 
The  Game  Law  and  penalties 
collected  established  new  records  in 
1976,  according  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Last  year  there  were  11,108  Game 
Law  prosecutions  in  the  state.  Penalties 
collected  totaled  $496,624. 

In  1975  there  were  10,580  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  The  Game  Law, 
and  penalties  collected  totaled 
$453,562. 

Game  Commission  law  enforcement 
officials  have  noted  a steady  increase  in 
prosecutions  during  the  last  30  years. 
In  1947,  for  example,  there  were  4,036 
prosecutions,  and  fines  assessed  totaled 
$132,895. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  ex- 
ceeded the  5,000  level  in  the  early 
1950s,  and  climbed  to  the  8,000  level 
by  1965.  Prosecutions  crossed  the 
9,000  mark  in  1972. 

While  there  has  been  a rather  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  hunters 
afield  during  the  past  30  years,  the  rate 
of  increase  for  prosecutions  is  running 


well  ahead  of  the  percentage  increase 
in  hunters. 

In  1947,  for  example,  there  were 
some  850,000  total  licensed  hunters  in 
the  state.  Today  there  are  about  1.25 
million  hunters,  an  increase  of  about  50 
percent  compared  to  1947,  far  less  than 
the  approximate  275  percent  jump  in 
prosecutions  during  the  same  period. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  except  for  a 
few  species,  Game  Law  fines  today  are 
essentially  unchanged  from  penalties 
set  in  1937. 

Law  enforcement  officials  list  several 
reasons  for  the  increase  in  prosecu- 
tions. The  number  of  district  and 
deputy  game  protectors  enforcing  The 
Game  Law  is  almost  the  same  in  1977 
as  it  was  in  1947,  despite  the  big 
increase  in  the  number  of  hunters. 
However,  these  officers  obviously  are 
doing  a better  job;  the  violators  today 
are  every  bit  as  crafty  and  evasive  as 
they  were  30  years  ago. 

Better  training  of  officers  is  boosting 
the  number  of  prosecutions.  The  use  of 
better  and  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment, such  as  state-owned  vehicles  and 
an  excellent  radio  system,  certainly  has 
helped. 

But  one  of  the  most  obvious  ele- 
ments in  the  increase  in  Game  Law 
prosecutions  is  the  growing  disrespect 
for  laws.  While  officers  have  stepped 
up  efforts  to  inform  and  educate 
hunters,  the  general  disregard  for  laws 
by  more  hunters  is  reflected  in  the  rise 
in  prosecutions. 

Last  year  the  Game  Commission  re- 
voked the  hunting  and  trapping  license 
privileges  of  1,489  persons  for  serious 
Game  Law  violations.  The  threat  of  los- 
ing one’s  license  seems  to  be  a big 
deterrent  to  many  individuals  who 
probably  would  ignore  game  regula- 
tions if  only  a cash  penalty  were  im- 
posed. The  loss  of  license  privileges  is 
of  major  concern  to  offenders  ap- 
prehended by  game  protectors. 


Natal  Sprinter 

Antelope  fawns,  when  only  a day  or  two  old,  can  run  at  speeds  up  to  25  miles  per 
hour  for  short  distances. 
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Sportsmen  s Questionnaire 

By  Wes  Bower 
CIA,  Southcentral  Division 


RECENTLY  the  Snyder  County 
b.  Federation  of  Sportsmen  s Clubs 
desired  to  find  out  how  local  owners 
really  felt  about  the  sport  of  hunting, 
farmer-landowner  relations,  and  prob- 
lems associated  with  hunting  and 
wildlife.  The  federation  made  up  an  ap- 
propriate questionnaire  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Chapter  in  Snyder  County  distributed 
250  questionnaires  to  local  landowners. 
One  hundred  thirty  were  returned  to 
the  federation,  a gratifying  response. 
Some  of  the  more  intersting  and  in- 
formative replies  that  were  received 
are  listed  below.  Percentages  shown 
are  the  “yes”  responses. 

Yes 

1.  Do  most  hunters  respect  the 
safety  zone  area  around  your  home  and 

buildings? 77% 

2.  Did  anyone  park  in  your 
driveway,  fields  or  field  road  causing 
any  damage  or  inconvenience?  . . . .37% 

3.  Do  people  spotlighting  cause  you 

any  trouble? 17% 

4.  Did  anyone  drive  over  your  fields 

without  your  permission? 46% 

5.  Do  you  find  a lot  of  litter  on  your 

property  left  by  hunters? 19% 

6.  Did  any  hunters  offer  to  share 

their  game  with  you? 29% 

7.  Did  any  hunters  ask  you  to  hunt 

with  them? 39% 

8.  Do  any  of  the  people  who  hunt  on 
your  land  ever  stop  to  say  hello  or  talk 
to  you  other  than  hunting  season?  .53% 


9.  Do  you  have  your  land  posted? 

.' 21% 

10.  If  you  do  have  your  land  posted, 

would  you  allow  hunting  if  the  hunter 
took  the  time  and  effort  to  ask  per- 
mission?   87% 

11.  Do  you  have  a lot  of  crop  damage 
caused  by  game  animals  or  birds?  (Most 
problems  related  to  woodchucks.)  .39% 

12.  Do  you  have  any  of  your  land  set 

aside  as  improved  animal  habitat  (such 
as  hard  to  farm  areas  or  fence  rows),  as  a 
breeding  place  for  wildlife?  52% 

13.  Are  you  in  favor  of  any  more  gun 

controls? 13% 

14.  Do  you  feel  farmer/landowner 

organizations  should  be  represented  at 
the  Federation  of  Sportsmens  Clubs 
meetings? 58% 

This  questionnaire,  which  was 
spearheaded  by  Snyder  County 
Federation  officers  Guy  Weller, 
Charlie  Hummel  and  Paul  Bachman, 
served  several  useful  purposes.  It  gave 
local  federation  members  an  insight  on 
the  feelings  and  problems  of  local 
farmers  and  landowners,  and  it  also 
served  as  a communications  vehicle  to 
allow  landowners  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  to  the  local  hunters. 

Snyder  County  Federation  members 
hope  to  use  the  information  received 
from  this  questionnaire  to  create  a bet- 
ter relationship  with  the  landowner  and 
hopefully  to  alleviate  some  of  the  more 
pressing  problems  related  to  the  sport 
of  hunting. 


But  It  Can’t  Tell  Time 

The  opossum  is  the  only  pouched  animal  in  the  United  States.  It  can  growl, 
moan,  hiss  and  make  barking  and  clicking  sounds. 

Bug  Eat  Bug 

The  praying  mantis  is  a predatory  insect  which  feeds  on  other  bugs,  and  it  is 
useful  in  keeping  garden  pests  under  control. 
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BETTY  LONG  and  Eleanor  LaTorre, 
Greentown,  on  1939  Pike  Co.  hunt.  Below, 
photo  taken  in  1917  by  Andy  Hanes,  Erie,  of 
hunting  pals  George,  Bill,  Claude,  Wid  and 
Frank  Joiner  and  Dan  Wheeler.  Photo  taken 
at  blacksmith  shop  in  Cherry  Grove,  Warren 
Co. 


CHARLES  MORGAN  and  son  Ray,  Ira 
Morgan  and  son  Merle,  of  Markleysburg, 
who  sent  in  photo.  It  was  taken  in  Freedom, 
Pa.,  in  1914. 


FRED  LINK,  Al  Stemler  and  George 
Link,  Philadelphia,  on  1935  hunt  in 
Montgomery  Co.  Below,  Howard 
Young,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Frank  McFar- 
land, Ralph  Funkhouser  and  William 
Carpenter,  of  Uniontown.  Photo  from 
1920s,  taken  in  Beaver  Co. 


By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


BE  SEEN;  your  life  may  depend  on 
it.  The  importance  of  wearing 
fluorescent  orange  is  emphasized  by 
reported  mistaken-for-game  hunting 
accidents.  While  it  might  not  be  true 


fluorescent  orange  because  the  material 
is  noisy,  or  because  they  feel  they  are 
sighted  more  easily  by  the  game  they 
are  hunting.  The  noise  factor  can  be 
decreased.  Fluorescent  orange  material 


Be  Seen — You  Could  Be  a Turkey 


that  hunters  who  fail  to  wear 
fluorescent  orange  have  been  shot  in 
mistake  for  every  wild  bird  and  animal 
species,  hunters  have  been  mistaken 
for  many.  A review  of  such  accidents  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  last  five  years 
reveals  that  136  hunters  have  been  shot 
in  mistake  for  turkey,  deer,  bear, 
woodchuck,  squirrel,  pheasant,  rabbit, 
grouse,  duck,  opossum  and  fox. 

Mistaken-for-turkey  accidents  out- 
number all  others  with  83,  followed  by 
deer  with  25;  squirrel,  14;  woodchuck, 
3;  pheasant,  3;  bear,  3;  rabbit,  2;  and 
one  each  for  fox,  oppossum  and  musk- 
rat. Knowing  these  statistics,  there 
should  be  no  question  in  any  hunter’s 
mind  about  wearing  fluorescent 
orange.  It  is  the  safest  color  available  to 
the  hunter,  a fact  which  has  been  scien- 
tifically tested  and  proven. 

If  you  are  thinking  it  would  be  safer 
to  wear  camouflage  or  the  ordinary 
browns,  don’t,  for  you  would  be  think- 
ing falsely.  Many  hunters  do  think  this 
way,  feeling  that  if  they  can’t  be  seen 
they  will  be  safer.  That  isn’t  true. 
Camouflage  increases  the  number  of 
turkey  hunters  mistaken  for  game. 
Ninety  hunters  thought  it  was  safe,  and 
became  hunting  accident  victims.  Red 
is  not  much  better,  for  28  hunters  wear- 
ing this  color  have  been  mistaken  for 
game.  One  hunter  was  fatally  shot  for  a 
red  fox  because  the  offender  identified 
the  victim’s  red  hair  as  that  of  a fox. 

Some  hunters  object  to  wearing 


now  is  available  in  soft  materials.  In 
fact,  I wear  it  all  the  time  in  vinyl,  cloth 
or  nylon,  and  it  is  quiet.  Agreed,  ani- 
mals may  see  fluorescent  orange  reflec- 
tion, and  birds  see  color  better  than 
mammals,  but  keep  in  mind  they  also — 
at  least  from  my  hunting  experience- 
notice  movement  more  quickly  than 
color,  whether  you  are  wearing  cam- 
ouflage or  fluorescent  orange.  Deer  and 
turkeys  have  come  within  25  feet  of  me, 
despite  my  orange  vest,  and  squirrels 
have  jumped  on  the  same  log  I was  sit- 
ting on,  while  I was  perfectly  still.  They 
are  cautious  but  not  spooked  by 
fluorescent  orange.  Betraying  your 
presence  to  game  can  be  decreased  by 
slow  movement  or  not  moving  at  all. 
Far  more  important,  wearing  fluo- 
rescent orange  can  decrease  hunting 
accidents. 

You  say  you’re  still  not  convinced,  or 
that  figures  and  statistics  can’t  persuade 
you  or  change  your  attitude?  Well, 
before  you  decide  you’re  not  going  to 
wear  fluorescent  orange,  read  this  ar- 
ticle once  more.  If  you’re  not  sold  on 
wearing  fluorescent  orange.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  might  take  place.  Maybe — and  I 
say  maybe — one  hunting  season  soon, 
Pam  Hoffman,  hunter  education 
secretary,  could  be  recording  you  as 
another  statistic  in  a mistaken-for-game 
hunting  accident.  Think  it  over. 

Be  seen.  Wear  fluorescent  orange. 
Slant  the  odds  in  your  favor  so  you 
won’t  be  on  the  list  she  keeps. 


Summer  Camp 

It  might  seem  a bit  early  to  start  talking 
about  summer  camp,  but  the  fact  is, 
in  another  month  or  two  thousands  of 
youngsters  will  pack  up  for  one  camp  or 
another.  Church  camps,  Scout  camps,  day 
camps,  you-name-it-camps.  Of  course, 
these  camp  programs  don’t  run  them- 
selves. A good  program  requires  a great 
deal  of  thorough  planning  and  forethought. 
Camp  counselors  must  be  well  prepared  to 
lead  worthwhile  activities  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  safe  wholesome  fun.  Their 
job  is  an  important  one  requiring  a great 
deal  of  understanding,  patience  and  early 
planning. 

An  important  part  of  every  camp  pro- 
gram should  concentrate  on  investigating 
and  enjoying  the  natural  world.  People  of 
all  ages  have  a curiosity  about  other  living 
things  and  the  outdoors  in  general,  but  in 
youngsters  this  curiosity  is  most  intense. 
Wise  counselors  capitalize  on  this  interest 
by  planning  activities  that  are  fun,  informa- 
tive and  relate  to  a wider  application  of 
man  and  his  environment.  As  the  camping 
season  approaches,  planning  should  be- 
gin now  to  design  activities  and  to  famil- 
iarize the  camp  staff  with  the  resources 
available. 

The  following  annotated  list  of  sugges- 
tions should  help  you  start  thinking  about 
the  coming  summer.  Even  if  you’re  not  a 
counselor,  Scout  leader  or  teacher,  you 
can  use  these  same  ideas  with  your  own 
kids  or  those  close  to  you.  Modify  them  as 
you  must  to  fit  your  own  schedule  and  the 
age  level  you’re  working  with. 

Mushroom  Spore  Prints — The  caps  of 
mushrooms  are  laid  gill  side  down  on 
construction  paper  smeared  with  muci- 
lage. A bowl  should  be  inverted  over  the 
cap  to  prevent  air  from  blowing  the  spores. 
Next  day  millions  of  spores  will  have  fallen 


on  the  sticky  surface  of  the  paper  in  a 
characteristic  pattern.  Spray  print  with  a 
fixative  before  display. 

Spatter  Prints — Colorful  leaf  outlines 
can  be  made  by  pinning  leaves  to  con- 
struction paper  and  spattering  poster  paint 
over  the  leaf  and  paper.  A toothbrush 
rubbed  against  an  old  screen  held  above 
the  leaf  works  fine.  Let  the  paint  dry  before 
removing  the  leaf. 

Cricket  Chirps — You  can  calculate  the 
approximate  air  temperature  by  counting 
the  number  of  chirps  in  15  seconds  and 
adding  40.  Do  this  several  times  and 
compare  your  calculation  to  the  actual 
temperature.  Crickets  chirp  faster  on  hot 
days  and  slower  at  cooler  times.  Make  the 
point  that  this  is  one  simple  way  animals 
are  affected  by  their  environment.  Ask 
youngsters  to  think  of  other  ways  wildlife 
species  are  similarly  influenced. 

Plaster  Casts — Tracks,  leaves,  twigs, 
acorns — almost  anything  solid  can  be  cast 
in  plaster.  Once  the  casts  are  dried  they 
can  be  painted  to  serve  as  paperweights, 
wall  hangings  and  study  aids. 

Nature  Trails — Most  camps  have  es- 
tablished trails,  but  why  not  let  the  camp- 
ers construct  one  of  their  own?  Groups  of 
youngsters  can  set  up  a trail  using  their 
own  ideas.  Make  it  as  formal  or  informal  as 
you  wish.  They  can  then  lead  other  groups 
on  their  trail,  “showing  off”  their  ingenuity 
as  “nature  guides.” 

Compass  Triangles — An  easy  way  to 
learn  to  use  a compass  is  to  walk  in  a pat- 
tern that  leads  back  to  the  starting  point. 
Three  bearings  (120°,  240°,  360°)  of  an 
equal  number  of  paces  should  bring  the 
walker  back  to  his  initial  position.  See  who 
can  get  the  closest.  As  the  campers  be- 
come more  experienced,  have  them  walk 
in  a square  with  bearings  of  90°,  1 80°,  270° 
and  360°.  This  activity  can  be  done  in  the 
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lawn  first  then  moved  into  the  woods  for 
more  difficulty. 

Compass  Trails — Set  these  up  like  na- 
ture trails  but  do  not  have  the  youngsters 
follow  a well-worn  path.  Instead,  they  must 
follow  a set  of  predetermined  compass 
bearings.  At  each  station  there  should  be 
some  simple  activity  based  on  that  area. 
Have  them  identify  a specific  tree,  guess 
how  much  a rock  weighs,  identify  the 
animal  that  lives  in  a certain  hole.  It  is  best 
not  to  ask  campers  to  collect  specimens  as 
they  go,  but  rather  teach  them  to  leave  the 
woods  as  they  found  it. 

Solitude — This  simple  activity  could  be 
the  most  memorable  of  the  entire  camp- 
ing experience  because  few  youngsters 
have  ever  been  alone  in  a strange  area. 
Campers  are  stationed  through  the  woods 
or  along  a trail  where  they  cannot  see 
another  person.  They  are  told  simply  to  sit 
quietly  and  listen  to  what  is  going  on 
around  them  for  a half  hour  or  more.  On  a 
prearranged  signal,  all  regroup  and  share 
what  they  felt  when  they  were  alone.  An 
older  or  more  experienced  group  can  do 
this  late  at  night  for  an  even  more  dramatic 
impact. 

Soil  Surveys — Just  as  animals  depend 


on  the  plant  community,  the  plant  com- 
munity is  determined  in  large  part  by  soil 
characteristics.  Using  an  inexpensive  gar- 
den soil  test  kit  (such  as  one  of  the 
dependable  Sudbury  models)  youngsters 
can  analyze  soils  from  various  regions — a 
marsh,  rich  woods,  a field — and  begin  to 
understand  how  soil  affects  plant  growth. 
In  addition,  this  skill  is  one  they  can  use  at 
home  for  their  own  lawns  and  gardens. 
Sudbury  kits  are  simple  to  use,  depend- 
able, and  come  complete  with  full  instruc- 
tions. Your  local  hardware  or  garden  shop 
should  have  them. 

Explore  a Stream — Kids  of  all  ages  love 
to  get  wet  and  muddy,  so  let  them  get  into 
the  water  and  look  under  some  rocks  to 
find  a whole  new  world  of  life.  They  can 
measure  current  flow  and  velocity,  water 
temperature,  and  certain  chemical  aspects 
if  equipment  is  available.  Have  the  camp- 
ers construct  a possible  food  chain  based 
on  what  they  find. 

Do  you  have  a good  idea?  OWL  is  al- 
ways looking  for  activities  that  have  proven 
effective.  Why  not  pass  them  along  to: 
OWL,  Bill  Einsig,  1912  Karyl  Lane,  York, 
Pa  1 7404. 


PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Wes  Bower 

WILDLIFE  EDUCATION  SPECIALIST  Lou  Hoffman  talking  to  schoolteachers  from  the  West 
Snyder  School  District  during  an  environmental  awareness  workshop.  Meeting,  held  at 
Walker  Lake  near  Troxelville,  encouraged  teachers  to  include  environmental  projects  in  their 
programs.  More  than  1 50  teachers  attended. 
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LYING  IN  a depression  on  the  forest  floor 
• at  daybreak  amid  the  loud  and  cease- 
less singing  of  unseen  birds,  surrounded 
by  infant  vegetation,  the  comfortable  feel 
of  walnut  against  cheek  as  you  peer  over 
the  steel  barrels  of  your  favorite  shotgun, 
awaiting  the  mystical  appearance  of  a cau- 
tious, yet  loudly  serenading  tom — that’s 
May! 

Watching  mayflies  mystically  appear 
from  a quiet  pool  along  a favorite  trout 
stream  or  talking  quietly  with  a companion 
as  you  sit  watching  for  the  slightest  twitch 
of  your  rod  tip,  illuminated  by  the  eerie 
glow  of  a lantern,  surrounded  by  the 
noises  of  wild  things  living  out  their  dramas 
in  the  blackness  around  you — that’s  May! 

May  is  many  things  to  many  people, 
but  it  reserves  its  finest  grandeur  for  the 
sportsman  who  has  a special  purpose  for 
being  there  and  can  fine  tune  his  very  be- 
ing into  accord  with  nature’s  springtime 
splendor.  But  for  me,  May  goes  beyond 
even  this  as  its  warm  weather  entices 
school  groups  to  explore  its  mysteries.  I 
work  closely  with  the  schools  in  my  district, 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
instill  an  appreciation  for  things  natural  in 
the  hearts  of  our  youth.  Our  future  wildlife 
heritage  may  well  depend  on  the  impor- 
tance each  of  us  places  on  this  aspect  of 
adult  responsibility. 

May  1 — I picked  up  Deputy  Walt  Ebert 
at  5 a.m.  and  we  proceeded  directly  to  the 
Game  Lands  where  we  planned  to  patrol 
on  foot  and  hopefully  check  a few  hunters 
way  back  in.  This  Game  Lands  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a high  pressure  area  during 
the  spring  season,  and  consequently  a 
potential  problem  area.  But  this  year  few 
hunters  were  in  the  area.  We  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  call  a 
couple  of  gobblers  we  heard  nearby. 
However,  when  we  got  situated  there 
seemed  to  be  an  unusually  large  number 
of  active  hens  in  the  woods.  I did  manage 
to  call  in  an  inquisitive  raccoon.  Later, 
when  we  went  back  to  work,  we  checked 
a nice  young  tom  harvested  by  a local 
sportsman. 

May  2 — Ken  Walters  and  Jim  Brott  were 
waiting  for  me  at  the  Williamson  High 
School  parking  lot.  I had  about  five  thou- 
sand assorted  tree  seedlings  for  their 
school  group  to  plant.  These  two  teachers 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  organize 
a school  sportsmen’s  club.  The  kids  did  a 
good  job  contacting  local  farmers  who  indi- 
cated they  would  like  to  have  trees  planted 
on  their  land.  The  Game  Commission  sup- 
plies farmers  whose  lands  are  open  to 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


public  hunting  with  free  tree  seedlings.  The 
problem  is  that  during  the  spring  many 
farmers  simply  do  not  have  the  time  to 
plant  seedlings.  Here  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  sportsmen’s  groups  to  help 
cement  the  bond  between  themselves  and 
private  landowners  by  helping  out.  The 
Williamson  High  School  Sportsmen  are 
setting  a good  example  for  their  older 
counterparts  across  the  state. 


May  5 — I stroked  the  feathers  of  the 
now-still  form  stretched  out  on  the  leaves 
and  litter  of  the  forest  floor.  Glancing  back 
the  eighteen  steps  to  the  shallow  depres- 
sion in  which  I had  lain  a few  minutes 
before,  I remembered  the  pounding  of  my 
heart  when  the  big  bird  first  appeared, 
farther  to  the  left  than  I had  anticipated.  My 
pulse  quickened  even  more,  my  lungs 
labored  and  my  arms  trembled  as  I at- 
tempted to  ease  the  barrels  in  his  direc- 
tion, only  to  have  them  blocked  by  a sap- 
ling inches  short  of  the  objective.  He  was 
too  close.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
and  try  to  calm  my  twitching  neck  muscles 
as  I listened  to  his  wing  tips  drag  in  the 
leaves  as  he  strutted.  I marveled  at  my 
trembling  finger  as  it  tightened  on  the  trig- 
ger when  the  bead  leveled.  Finally,  and 
with  humility,  I remembered  how  my  tri- 
umphant, boyish  shout  echoed  across  the 
woods  to  proclaim  my  victory.  Wild  turkey, 
roasted  to.  perfection,  would  be  an  im- 
mediate reward  for  my  efforts.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  hunt  would  last  throughout  my 
lifetime.  Only  those  who  intimately  know 
the  ways  of  wild  creatures  completely 
understand  my  feelings.  The  day  these 
emotions  fail  to  course  through  my  veins 
will  be  the  day  my  spirit  dies  as  a 
sportsman. 
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May  6 — I met  with  another  interested 
bunch  of  youngsters  at  the  site  of  an  old 
beaver  meadow  near  Arnot.  Today  it  was 
the  Mansfield  High  School  ecology  class 
with  their  teacher,  Bob  Hickey,  of  Wells- 
boro.  They  were  going  to  plant  trees.  The 
group  first  listened  as  I explained  how  the 
meadow  had  been  established  by  over- 
zealous  beavers  cutting  and  flooding  their 
existing  food  supplies.  I went  on  to  explain 
how  the  condition  was  maintained  by  ex- 
tensive browsing  from  other  animals,  pri- 
marily deer.  They  then  listened  as  Dave 
Schiller,  a forester  with  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  explained  how  competition  of 
other  plant  life  affects  reforestation.  Af- 
terward, we  went  to  work  and  planted 
about  2,500  seedlings  and  cuttings  of 
willow  and  alder.  It  is  hoped  that  the  deer 
will  not  browse  these  plantings  too  heavily. 
When  mature,  these  shrubs  should  attract 
beavers  which  may  reestablish  a colony, 
thereby  providing  an  interesting  and 
diversified  habitat  to  the  surrounding 
forest.  The  students  did  an  excellent  job. 
More  than  that,  they  received  valuable 
insight  into  the  world  of  ecology. 


May  14 — I have  been  holding  work- 
shops with  teachers  throughout  my  district. 
Today  I held  my  last  one,  having  covered 
all  the  schools  that  would  let  me  in  the 
door.  The  Game  Commission  has  been 
gearing  up  in  the  field  of  environmental 
education,  training  its  officers  to  work  with 
school  groups  in  presenting  wildlife  con- 
cepts in  class.  They  have  also  developed 
some  excellent  new  material  along  these 
lines  for  teachers,  including  the  “Wildlife 
Education  Aids.”  This  is  a ten-day  unit, 
complete  with  classroom  activities  and  in- 
formation on  short  field  walks,  aimed  at 
teaching  environmental  education.  This 
material,  and  more,  was  well  received  by 
most  teachers.  I’m  looking  forward  for 
some  invitations  to  present  some  of  these 
programs  in  classes  throughout  my  dis- 
trict. 


May  17 — A farmer  in  Jackson  Township 
who  is  quite  upset  about  deer  damage  to 
his  alfalfa  seeding  contacted  me.  He  ap- 
parently is  supporting  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  deer  on  his  farm.  The  problem 
stems  from  large  tracts  of  posted  wood- 


land all  around  his  property.  Although  he 
allows  hunting  on  his  farm,  the  deer  are 
quickly  driven  into  the  posted  land  and  are 
not  properly  harvested  by  the  private  hunt- 
ing clubs  which  control  these  areas.  Un- 
fortunately, these  clubs  do  not  support  the 
deer  they  greedily  protect. 

May  19 — Two  of  my  deputies  had  to 
take  the  day  off  work  in  order  to  appear 
with  me  in  court.  This  was  what  is  called  a 
suppression  hearing  before  the  county 
judge  to  determine  if  the  evidence,  seven 
deer  killed  illegally  back  in  January,  was 
seized  unconstitutionally.  If  so  ruled,  the 
evidence  will  be  dismissed  and  the  case 
thrown  out.  This  is  a classic  search  and 
seizure  case  minus  a warrant.  The  judge’s 
reserved  decision  will  reflect  prior  pre- 
cedent-setting  cases  heard  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  is  binding  on  our 
lower  courts. 

May  22 — Today  I drove  a new  deputy 
applicant  to  the  Division  Office  in  order  to 
take  his  examination.  This  is  a test  consist- 
ing of  178  questions  covering  everything 
from  the  Game  Law  and  natural  history  to 
spelling,  math,  and  vocabulary.  If  he 
passes  the  test  he  must  attend  an  orienta- 
tion day  and  serve  one  year  probation 
before  purchasing  his  own  uniform  and 
radio  equipment. 

May  24 — I completed  the  annual  hunter 
education  training  for  the  Millerton  sixth 
grade  this  afternoon.  All  sixth-grade 
students  at  this  country  school  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  course.  Not  a bad  idea 
either,  considering  there  are  firearms  in 
nearly  all  homes  in  this  area. 

May  27 — This  was  the  final  day  of  a 
three-day  law  enforcement  workshop  held 
at  Clearfield.  This  meeting  was  held  by  the 
Harrisburg  law  enforcement  staff  for  three 
Game  Commission  divisions.  It  was  the 
first  workshop  of  its  kind  and  was  a great 
success  in  that  it  provided  some  excellent 
two-way  communication  between  the  field 
offices  and  Harrisburg  personnel.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I now  have  a better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  encountered  on 
the  administrative  level  and  I feel  confident 
that  they  have  a richer  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  conditions  existing  in  the 
field. 


Quiz  answers:  1 -D,  2-A,  3-F,  4-E,  5-L,  6-K,  7-B,  8-1,  9-G,  1 0-C,  1 1 -J,  1 2-H 
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GEORGE  HARRISON,  former  GAME  NEWS  editor,  and  wife  Kit  always  attract  birds  to  their 
area  when  camping.  This  photo  was  taken  in  Arizona  during  research  on  birdwatching  book. 


(How  to  encourage  or  discourage  birds  and  other  things) 

By  Les  Rountree 


CAMPERS  who  also  happen  to  be 
bird-watchers  (or  birders  as  they 
prefer  to  be  called)  get  a bit  more  out  of 
each  trip  than  do  non-birders.  Once  a 
person  gets  into  the  binding  game,  he 
doesn’t  require  constant  activity  to 
make  a camping  trip  interesting  or 
recreational. 

I know  it  sounds  like  a simple  pas- 
time to  the  uninitated  but  believe  me, 
looking  for  and  identifying  most  of  the 
common  birds  we  see  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  states  can  quickly  become  a 
compelling  sport.  It  can  be  as  relaxing 
or  as  competitive  as  you  want  it.  How’s 
that  again  . . . competitive?  You  bet! 
Long-time  birders  like  nothing  better 
than  to  achieve  one-upmanship 
through  spotting  a rare  bird  before 
their  buddy  does  or  to  see  a greater 
number  of  species  on  a particular  trip 
or  in  a particular  area.  Such  sightings 
become  as  important  to  them  as  a 
trophy  hunter’s  full-curl  Dali  ram. 

The  sports  of  birding  and  camping  go 


beautifully  together,  and  the  additional 
equipment  necessary  for  birding  is 
minimal.  The  only  tools  needed  are 
binoculars,  a field  guide,  some  com- 
fortable shoes  and  perhaps  a makeshift 
feeder.  On  one  camping  trip  in  Penn- 
sylvania it  should  be  relatively  easy  to 
spot  30  different  birds.  I was  abounded 
to  learn  that  former  GAME  NEWS  edi- 
tor George  Harrison  and  his  wife  Kit 
counted  402  species  during  a whirlwind 
year  of  camping  throughout  North 
America. 

George  is  the  author  of  a new  book, 
Roger  Tory  Petersons  Dozen  Birding 
Hot  Spots,  reviewed  in  GAME  NEWS 
last  month.  The  idea  behind  the  book 
was  to  visit,  in  one  year,  the  twelve 
best  birding  locations  picked  by  the 
eminent  ornithologist  and  see  what 
they  could  see.  To  criss-cross  the  entire 
U.S.  and  be  in  the  best  places  at  the 
right  times  to  amass  this  kind  of  total 
was  a real  camping  challenge.  But  they 
did  it,  and  as  George  puts  it,  “I’d  make 
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the  trip  all  over  again  just  for  the  fun  of 
it.” 

Two  of  the  dozen  best  spots  are  fa- 
miliar to  many  Pennsylvania  readers. 
Hawk  Mountain  in  northern  Berks 
County  is  one;  the  other  is  Cape  May 
on  the  southern  tip  of  New  Jersey. 
Hawk  Mountain  has  long  been  famous 
throughout  the  East  as  a major  observa- 
tion station  from  which  to  watch  hawks 
migrate  southward  during  the  fall 
months.  Thousands  of  hawks,  falcons 
and  other  birds  of  prey  pour  across 
Pennsylvania,  following  the  Appala- 
chian ridges  to  take  advantage  of  the 
updrafts  that  sweep  along  these  ancient 
mountains.  The  big  birds  set  their 
wings  and  drift  for  dozens  of  miles  at 
times  without  a wingbeat. 

Cape  May  is  a popular  staging  point 
for  songbirds  (and  thousands  of  wood- 
cocks, too)  which  are  migrating  south. 
They  wait  on  the  Cape  for  the  right 
conditions  to  make  their  dash  across 
Delaware  Bay. 

Ann  and  I spent  a week  with  George 
and  Kit  Harrison  while  attending  a 
writer’s  conference  in  Snowmass, 
Colo.,  last  summer.  We  consider 
ourselves  birdwatchers  but  soon 
learned  we  were  mere  amateurs  com- 
pared to  the  Harrisons.  The  housing  at 
Snowmass  consisted  of  two-bedroom 
condominiums  and,  since  we  had  flown 
out,  we  settled  in  first.  When  the  Har- 
risons arrived,  they  hadn’t  even 
unpacked  their  luggage  before  Kit  was 
in  the  small  kitchen  mixing  up  a batch 
of  sugar  water.  She  filled  a small  plastic 
hummingbird  feeder  and  attached  it  to 
the  balcony  porch  roof.  Within  fifteen 
minutes  it  was  visited  by  a nervous  pair 
of  hummers  that  stayed  with  us  all 
week.  The  birds  provided  great  picture 
opportunities  and  were  a constant 
source  of  entertainment. 

Everywhere  the  Harrisons  travel, 
they  carry  a supply  of  grain  and  wild 


bird  seed  and  a collection  of  feeders. 
On  their  bird-watching  safari,  the  seed 
was  placed  on  nearby  rocks  and  a 
feeder  was  hung  up  before  anything 
else  was  attended  to.  In  most  locations, 
they  encountered  little  difficulty  in 
bringing  birds  right  into  their  campsite. 
All  campers  can  do  the  same.  For  the 
effort  spent,  which  is  practically  none, 
the  rewards  can  be  great.  The  camping 
favorite  of  many  youngsters,  peanut 
butter,  can  be  extremely  effective  in  at- 
tracting birds.  Wedge  a bit  under  the 
bark  of  a nearby  tree  and  birds  will 
quickly  find  it. 

Controversial  Peanut  Butter 

Feeding  straight  peanut  butter  to 
birds  is  a controversial  subject.  You’ll 
find  that  several  books  include  a warn- 
ing to  feed  peanut  butter  only  if  mixed 
with  other  things  such  as  cornmeal. 
The  gooey  substance,  they  say,  may 
cake  up  the  birds’  bills  so  they  can’t  eat. 
However,  I have  never  seen  this  hap- 
pen, and  my  birding  friends  (including 
respected  authorities)  who’ve  fed 
peanut  butter  agree  with  me  that  it’s 
nutritious  and  causes  the  birds  no  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  the  belief  got  started 
when  a bird  or  two  died  at  a winter 
feeder  and  happened  to  have  a speck  of 
the  brown  stuff  sticking  on  their  bills.  It 
was  probably  coincidental.  Birds  do 
die  ....  from  all  sorts  of  causes 
including  old  age.  If  they  are  not  feel- 
ing well  they  may  well  tend  to  stick 
near  bird  feeders  where  food  is  easy  to 
get.  So  it  follows  that  when  their  time 
comes  they  are  likely  to  be  found 
around  a feeder  . . . with  a remnant  of 
peanut  butter  on  their  bill. 

Most  birders  believe  it’s  important  to 
learn  as  many  bird  calls  as  possible.  Not 
to  be  able  to  duplicate  them,  but  to 
identify  them.  If  your  ear  is  tuned  to 
the  sound  of  a particular  bird  you’ll  be 
more  alert  to  look  for  that  species  and 
be  in  a better  position  to  recognize  it 
when  it  comes  into  view.  Reluctant 
birds  sometimes  can  be  called  into 
viewing  or  camera  range  by  the  use  of 
the  old  hunter’s  trick  of  sucking  or  kiss- 
ing the  back  of  the  hand.  A high- 
pitched,  squeaking  noise  can  be  modu- 
lated with  a little  practice.  Birds  of  all 
sorts  will  be  drawn  in  by  curiosity  to 
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see  what  in  the  world  is  making  that 
strange  noise.  Chipmunks  and  weasels 
are  suckers  for  this  treatment — I ve 
seen  Ned  Smith  practically  call  a chip- 
munk into  his  hand.  No  fooling,  it 
really  works,  and  you  don’t  have  to  be 
an  expert  to  do  it.  The  secret  is  to 
remain  very  still  and  make  no  addi- 
tional movements  or  other  sounds. 

I once  spotted  a raccoon  up  a tree  (I 
hadn’t  chased  it  there)  and  tried  the 
hand  kissing  call.  Within  three  minutes 
the  coon  shinnied  down  the  tree  and 
literally  ran  up  to  where  I was  sitting. 
When  he  stopped  right  in  front  of  me  I 
clapped  my  hands  and  that  old  fellow 
jumped  about  four  feet  straight  into  the 
air.  He  took  off  running,  and  when  he 
thought  he  was  a safe  distance  away  he 
stopped  and  turned  for  another  look.  I 
sucked  again  on  my  hand  and  darned  if 
he  didn’t  start  to  come  back!  This  time, 
however,  he  stopped  about  ten  feet 
away,  looked  the  situation  over  care- 
fully and  then  hightailed  it  out  of  the 
country.  Twice  fooled  was  enough  for 
one  day! 

But  as  much  fun  as  birds  are,  coons, 
bears,  possums,  porcupines  and  other 
assorted  four-legged  creatures  are  not 
usually  welcome  at  campsites.  Unless 
you  are  prepared  for  constant  torment, 
don’t  leave  any  food  out  specifically  for 
these  animals.  A little  bit  is  never 
enough  for  them  and  they’ll  only  stick 
around  the  campsite  to  plague  other 
visitors  long  after  you’re  gone.  Besides 
which,  food  that’s  good  for  humans  isn’t 
always  good  for  other  animals. 

Still  Wild 

Almost  all  youngsters  and  some 
adults  want  to  handle  small  wild  crea- 
tures that  visit  campgrounds.  Quite 
often,  animals  that  have  become  ac- 
customed to  seeing  and  being  close  to 
humans  will  permit  some  handling 
. . . up  to  a point.  Trouble  is,  they  are 
still  wild  animals  and  as  such  are  totally 
unpredictable.  The  cuddly  little  rac- 
coon or  baby  groundhog  can  be  a ball  of 
sharp-toothed  fury  if  the  mood  strikes 
it,  and  serious  injury  to  the  human  can 
be  the  result.  When  the  food  supply 
runs  out,  the  animal  doesn’t  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  shortage  and 


it’ll  attempt  to  get  more  in  any  way  it 
can.  That  night,  the  total  destruction  of 
your  cooking  supplies  could  occur.  Rac- 
coons and  other  small  animals  can  be 
rabies  carriers,  too. 

The  warning  about  feeding  bears  has 
been  covered  many  times  in  this 
magazine  and  other  publications,  but 
it’s  worth  repeating  just  in  case  you 
missed  it.  The  only  bear  we  have  in  the 
East  is  the  black  variety,  and  while  it’s 
basically  a docile,  man-fearing  crea- 
ture, it  can  be  lured  into  camping  areas 
by  garbage  dumps  and  free  handouts 
from  vacationers.  Of  course,  you  can’t 
do  anything  about  the  “dump  bears, 
but  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  encourage 
bears  to  come  near  a campsite.  Above 
all,  don't  feed  them  by  hand.  We’ve  all 
seen  pictures  of  a little  child  feeding  a 
bear  a morsel  of  sugar  or  some  other 
goody.  Instead  of  seeming  cute,  such 
photos  ought  to  scare  the  bejabbers  out 
of  everyone. 

Bears  love  almost  anything  that  hu- 
mans like  to  eat  and  will  hang  around  as 
long  as  they  get  it.  When  the  supply 
runs  out,  they  don’t  want  to  leave  and 
frequently  decide  to  do  some  searching 
on  their  own.  A bear  can  make  a mess 
out  of  a camp  kitchen  and  in  three 
minutes  the  area  will  look  like  World 
War  II  had  been  refought.  In  the 
woods,  under  natural  conditions,  a 
black  bear  will  hightail  it  out  of  the 
country  at  the  first  whiff  of  human 
scent.  Not  so  at  a campground  where 
it’s  been  fed.  There  is  usually  no  danger 
for  humans,  but  the  possibility  of  losing 
a finger  or  being  mauled  is  too  big  a risk 
to  take.  Don’t  encourage  bears  to  come 
near  your  campsite,  and  make  sure  the 
children  in  your  camping  group  under- 
stand this. 

The  best  way  to  discourage  all  wild 
creatures  from  hanging  around  where 
they  aren  t wanted  is  to  keep  all  food 
items  carefully  stowed  away  in  tamper- 
proof containers  or  inside  the  trailer, 
camper  or  vehicle.  Put  your  garbage  in 
appropriate  containers  and  try  not  to 
leave  a trail  of  crumbs  around  the  area. 
The  enticements  you  use  for  the  birds 
should  be  placed  reasonably  close  by 
but  don’t  overdo  it.  The  birds  can  be 
fun  but  the  other  creatures  are  usually  a 
nuisance. 
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MEXICAN  JAYS,  above,  fight  over  bird  seed 
scattered  by  Harrisons  near  their  camp. 
Other  wildlife  such  as  bears,  porcupines  and 
raccoons  often  is  attracted  to  tenting  areas 
by  food  and  handouts,  but  these  should  be 
discouraged.  They  can  be  dangerous,  can 
carry  disease,  etc.  And  no  one  should  need 
reminding  that  porkies  aren’t  meant  for  cud- 
dling! 


HOUSE  FINCH  pauses  between 
sips  of  sugar  water  from  makeshift 
container. 
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Some  birds  can  be  bothersome  too.  A 
horde  of  bluejays  will  carry  away  un- 
believable amounts  of  food,  and  while 
they  are  handsome  birds,  too  many  jays 
screeching  and  rattling  about  at  dawn 
do  not  make  for  a quiet  morning  in  the 
woods.  Too  many  large  chunks  of  bread 
will  surely  draw  jays.  Break  up  the 
bread  into  smaller  bits  or,  better  still, 
don’t  feed  bread  at  all.  Most  of  the 
birds  you’re  trying  to  attract  don’t 
relish  it. 

Crafty  Crow 

Crows  don’t  usually  come  close  to  a 
campsite  when  there  are  humans 
about,  but  I’ll  never  forget  one  excur- 
sion near  Prince  Gallitzin  in  Cambria 
County  when  a crow  nearly  cleaned  me 
out  of  silverware.  I had  a small  camp 
kitchen  set  up  with  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  spoons,  forks  and  other  small 
items.  Every  time  I’d  pop  into  the  tent 
for  something,  another  item  would 
disappear.  It  was  really  starting  to  get 
to  me.  There  were  no  other  campers 
within  500  feet  of  my  location,  so  I 
couldn’t  accuse  anyone  of  snitching  my 
gear.  After  the  second  day  there,  I was 
beginning  to  believe  in  gremlins.  What 
was  happening  to  my  silverware? 

Returning  to  the  campground  after  a 
short  hike,  I happened  to  spot  one  of 
my  spoons  lying  on  the  path  about  200 
yards  away  from  the  tent.  I picked  it 
up.  How  in  the  world  did  it  get  there? 
Suddenly,  a fork  fell  from  the  sky  and 
landed  almost  at  my  feet!  I looked  up 
and  saw  a flash  of  silver  against  the  sky. 
There  was  a jerry-built  crow’s  nest 
about  30  feet  up  in  a lone  white  pine 
and  there,  sitting  on  the  edge,  was  an 
adult  crow  looking  straight  at  me.  I 
swear  that  crow  was  smiling!  The  limb 
structure  prevented  me  from  climbing 
the  tree  but  I was  convinced  that  most 


of  my  stolen  gear  was  in  that  nest. 
Anyway,  I got  a spoon  and  a fork  back 
and  by  keeping  everything  under  cover 
from  then  on,  managed  to  survive  that 
trip  without  more  thefts. 

The  best  bird-watehing  story  I’ve 
ever  heard  was  told  to  me  by  a couple 
of  Boy  Scouts  a few  years  ago.  They 
were  camping  in  Sullivan  County  and 
had  put  out  some  seeds  and  cracked 
corn,  hoping  to  attract  songbirds.  They 
had  great  success.  Not  only  did  they 
lure  a wide  variety  of  small  birds,  but 
they  also  coaxed  a ruffed  grouse  into 
sampling  their  offerings.  Attracting  a 
grouse  to  a bird  feeder  at  any  time  of 
the  year  is  unusual,  but  this  bird  went 
one  better.  On  three  successive  days, 
this  grouse  ate  a few  bits  of  food  and 
then  hopped  onto  a nearby  picnic  table 
and  performed  his  drumming  act.  The 
cock  grouse  would  strut  back  and  forth 
on  the  table  and  when  the  mood  hit 
him,  he’d  puff  his  feathers  and  beat  out 
that  peculiar  booming  that  only  a 
grouse  knows  how  to  make  by  beating 
its  wings  against  its  body.  Put  . . . 
put-put-put  put  put  shirrrrrrr.  I’ve 
heard  the  sound  a hundred  times  in  the 
woods  and  knew  it  was  a grouse,  but 
I’ve  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
actually  see  it  happen.  I’ve  stalked  the 
sound  for  hours  hoping  to  watch  a 
grouse  do  his  stuff,  but  without  success. 
These  two  scouts  just  lucked  into  one  of 
nature’s  most  fascinating  sideshows  and 
had  it  happen  right  there  on  their 
picnic  table. 

You  will  probably  never  attract  a 
grouse  to  your  feeder  station,  but  you 
will  enjoy  some  additional  fun  if  you 
take  some  bird  seed  with  you  on  your 
next  Pennsylvania  safari.  The  more  we 
learn  about  the  wild  things  around  us, 
the  more  complete  our  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment is.  Try  it  . . . you’ll  like  it. 


Stick  Their  Necks  Out 

When  threatened  with  danger,  ostriches  (especially  the  young)  will  sometimes 
stretch  their  necks  flat  on  the  ground.  This  behavior  probably  gave  us  the  myth 
about  burying  their  heads  in  the  sand. 
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Hunting  Camp  Update  With 
The  Bloom  Bunch 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IF  HUNTING  has  lost  some  of  the  fun 
and  fellowship  that  at  one  time  pro- 
vided an  important  ingredient,  the 
Bloomsburg  Bunch  has  found  it.  That  is 
not  really  their  name.  They  don’t  have 
a name.  The  camp  roster  contains 
mostly  members  of  the  Bloomsburg 
Archery  Club,  but  that  is  about  as  close 
as  the  “organization”  comes  to  organi- 
zation. 

Probably  the  most  important 
member  of  this  non-organization  is  Si 
Whitenight.  He  doesn’t  hunt  with  the 
bow,  but  he  owns  the  land  they  usually 
hunt  on. 

The  least  important  member  of  the 
bunch  last  year  wasn’t  from  Blooms- 
burg or  even  a member  of  Bloomsburg 
Archery  Club.  Furthermore,  he 
missed.  That  at  least  qualified  me  as  a 
temporary  associate.  Missing  seems  to 
be  an  acceptable  non-skill,  since  three 
days  of  the  1976  camp  produced  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  material  success. 
However,  and  most  importantly,  noth- 
ing was  missed  in  the  way  of  sociability 
or  congeniality  by  those  who  came  and 
went  during  the  hunt. 

And  thereby  hangs  a tale. 

There  was  a time  when  going  to  deer 
camp  in  Pennsylvania  for  a week  or  two 
was  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  for 
those  so  privileged.  Membership  was 
usually  limited  and  frequently  passed 
on  from  father  to  son.  In  the  early  days, 
it  even  meant  traveling  by  horse  and 
wagon,  or  train,  or  both.  It  required  a 
certain  stamina  since  these  log  cabin 
camps  were  in  mountainous  country 
and  there  were  no  fancies  such  as  pro- 
pane stoves,  refrigerators,  chain  saws, 
etc.  Deer  were  not  too  plentiful,  and  it 
was  hard  work  just  to  keep  up  with  the 
gang.  Whatever  animals  were  taken 
were  equally  divided,  with  the  head 
and  the  hide  reserved  for  the  successful 


JOHN  ADLER  posts  roster  at  Columbia 
County  campsite  before  starting  off  on  first 
day’s  hunt.  The  “Bloom  Bunch”  enjoys 
hunting,  but  sometimes  fun  comes  first 

hunter.  Rules  were  strict,  particularly 
in  regard  to  safety. 

Cooking  and  washing  dishes  have  al- 
ways been  arduous  camp  chores.  This 
was  particularly  true  for  hunters  who 
usually  ended  up  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  a dawn-to-dusk  day  of  old-time  driv- 
ing. Affluent  groups  would  sometimes 
hire  a camp  cook  so  everybody  could 
eat  and  get  out  in  the  morning.  No  one 
had  to  dread  the  duties  of  the  kitchen  at 
dark.  I recall,  as  a youngster,  when  my 
farmer  grandfather  used  to  hire  out  as 
cook  at  hunting  camps.  It  gave  him  a 
chance  to  pick  up  some  seed  money  for 
spring  planting  as  well  as  a change  of 
pace  from  farm  chores.  He  was  an  ex- 
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BOB  NAUNAS,  Vito  Talanca,  Dave  Westover, 
John  Adler  and  Stan  Williams  work  at 
satisfying  “the  inner  man”  before  taking  to 
the  woods  for  whitetails. 

cellent  cook,  to  which  I can  personally 
attest  from  many  delightful  experi- 
ences, and  he  was  much  in  demand  at 
hunting  camps. 

The  traditional  picture  of  a cook  in 
flapping  apron  drawing  down  on  a buck 
running  by  the  cabin  was  not  a solitary 
happening.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the 
cook  to  watch  or  roam  around  the  cabin 
with  a gun  between  chores  on  the 
chance  tnat  a deer  would  come  by. 
Some  did. 

A few  of  these  camps  still  exist,  but 
they  are  country  clubs  by  comparison 
with  the  old  days.  It  is  possible  to  com- 
mute, if  necessary,  for  many  hunters. 
Good  secondary  roads  are  seldom  far 
away  and  they  lead  to  superhighways 
before  many  miles.  Whereas  the  orig- 
inal camps  usually  drew  members  from 
a locality  restricted  by  transportation, 
today  they  may  cover  many  hundreds 
of  square  miles. 

These  were,  of  course,  gun  camps. 
Bow  hunters  were  unheard  of,  or 
barely  tolerated. 

The  resurgence  of  this  ancient  sport, 
which  brought  on  the  first  regular  bow 
season  in  1951,  came  late  in  the  sport  of 
hunting.  By  that  time  many  other  vaca- 
tion attractions  competed  with  group 
male  activities.  Industrialization  had 


caught  up  the  farm  boys  and  men  who 
looked  upon  hunting  camps  as  a special 
reward  when  crops  were  harvested  and 
firewood  was  stacked  for  the  winter. 

Yet,  under  sound  management 
practices  the  state’s  deer  herd  had 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  (no  pun 
intended).  Deer  had  expanded  their 
range  from  the  timbered-over  moun- 
tains to  the  low  forested  ridges  and 
woodlots  of  farming  country.  They 
adapted  by  mixing  grazing  with  their 
browsing  and  became  familiar  objects 
along  the  edges  of  fields  in  evening.  As 
much  of  their  former  range  grew  into 
pole  timber,  many  of  the  old  camps  sat 
in  areas  of  poor-to-marginal  hunting. 

In  early  bow  hunting,  driving  again 
became  a useful  method  of  producing 
shots.  But  gradually  the  ranks  of  bow 
hunters  grew  to  the  point  that  most  of 
the  better  hunting  areas  were  spotted 
with  solitary  bowmen.  In  the  warmer 
weeks  of  the  regular  bow  hunting  sea- 
son, it  became  more  difficult  to  find  a 
large  enough  group  to  make  driving 
profitable.  In  the  later  season,  when 
snow  and  cold  challenge  the  sporting 
instincts  of  even  dedicated  archers,  it 
again  became  difficult  to  assemble 
enough  stalwarts  for  a group  hunt. 

Another  more  insidious  deterrent  to 
group  hunting  has  been  the  prolifera- 
tion of  trespass  notices.  Larger  land 
holdings  have  frequently  been 
splintered  through  the  efforts  of  real 
estate  agents  and  the  high  price  of  land. 
Where  it  was  once  possible  to  spend  a 
busy  day  on  one  or  two  properties  with 
permission,  today  small  plots  with  ab- 
sentee landowners  make  such  hunts  all 
but  legally  impossible.  Unfortunately, 
this  situation  frequently  occurs  most 
where  deer  are  more  abundant  and  the 
need  for  their  removal  is  really  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bloom  Bunch,  they 
have  hunted  with  permission  on  the 
land  of  Methias  Whitenight,  northwest 
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of  Bloomsburg,  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  Whitenight,  who  answers 
quickest  to  the  nickname  of  Si,  officially 
calls  his  place  the  Homestead  Farm. 
Although  not  a bow  hunter  himself,  he 
looks  forward  to  the  annual  encamp- 
ment for  at  least  one  steak  dinner  and 
all  the  trimmings. 

The  camp  is  far  removed  in  distance 
and  in  accommodations  from  those  of  a 
chiefly  bygone  era,  but  it  serves  well 
for  the  days  when  old  friends  get  to- 
gether to  renew  association  with  each 
other  and  the  new  crop  of  white-tailed 
deer.  These  are  not  magazine-feature- 
type  intent  hunters  out  to  try  the 
latest  in  techniques  and  tackle.  Not  that 
these  fellows  are  slipshod  or  un- 
knowledgeable — far  from  it — but  the 
accent  is  on  fun  rather  than  score.  Get- 
ting a pair  of  eggs-over-light  right  for 
breakfast  takes  precedence  over  the 
proper  amount  of  face  camouflage. 
There  was  more  excitement  over  the 
balloons  Bob  Naunas  broke  on  the 
practice  butt  than  the  deer  he  missed 
on  the  first  day  of  last  year’s  hunt. 

For  those  who  have  a spot  and 
friends  of  like  mind,  a quick  glimpse  at 
the  camp  setup  might  be  of  help. 

Cooking  Area 

Central  to  the  camping  area  is  a 
framework  of  wood  covered  with  heavy 
plastic  that’s  easily  installed  and  re- 
moved. The  white,  opaque  plastic  pro- 
vides some  privacy  while  holding  in 
whatever  heat  is  generated  by  cooking. 
This  can  be  important  on  the  frosty 
nights  of  October.  Gas  stoves  supply 
heat  for  meals  as  well  as  warmth,  if 
necessary  to  chase  the  chill.  Ralph 
Baker,  when  available,  can  usually  be 
coaxed  into  demonstrating  his  culinary 
skills.  As  much  as  possible,  dishes  are 
done  in  an  incinerator.  Some  provisions 
are  brought  precooked  to  save  on  time 
and  fuel. 

Sleeping  accommodations  are  an  in- 
dividual choice  but  must  be  brought  by 
the  sleeper.  These  range  from  a sleep- 
ing bag  in  a station  wagon  to  campers 
to  house  trailers,  according  to  one’s 
preference  and  affluence.  The  only 
permanent  part  of  the  camp,  other  than 
space,  is  the  kitchen  enclosure  pre- 
viously described. 
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NAUNAS’S  JACKET  receives  the  unkindest 
cut  from  ever-present  machete — a reminder 
that  he  had  his  chance  but  somehow  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Stan  Williams  brought  a 4-foot  target 
mat  in  deference  to  the  sometimes 
doubtful  abilities  of  the  less  learned  of 
the  group.  Actually,  a target  setup 
should  be  a must  for  any  camp.  Aside 
from  the  continuing  need  to  keep  sharp 
with  the  bow,  it  provides  a means  of 
testing  any  needed  replacements  to 
tackle.  It  is  also  a means  of  exchanging 
small  amounts  of  money  for  those 
whose  professions  of  competency  ex- 
ceed their  abilities. 

In  a nutshell,  that’s  it.  If  you  suspect 
a bad  choice  of  words,  consider  that 
this  camp  is  in  an  oak  woodlot.  Lots  of 
acorns,  oak  nuts. 

More  seriously,  oak  woods,  which 
abound  in  the  area,  are  conducive  to 
the  presence  of  deer.  Although  acorns 
are  not  considered  fox  bait,  we  pushed 
out  three  reds  and  a gray  during  the 
first  two  days  of  hunting.  I had  a rare 
chance  at  a red  that  came  to  my  stand 
on  the  first  drive.  It  was  both  a large  fox 
and  a large  miss. 

All  organized  hunting  was  done  by 
driving.  Since  the  areas  are  rather  well 
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defined,  tramping  around  by  solitary 
hunters  before  drives  begin  is  apt  to 
disturb  animals  that  might  be  caught 
up  in  hunts  which  are  well  laid  out 
beforehand.  Late  afternoon  stands, 
after  driving  is  over,  are  by  choice. 

Although  those  who  have  hunted  the 
territory  for  many  years  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  it,  nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
A topo  map  of  the  area  orients  new- 
comers with  the  layout  and  refreshes 
memories  of  those  who  have  covered  it 
before. 

No  Certainties 

Through  experience,  it  is  fairly  well 
known  in  advance  which  way  deer  will 
move  ahead  of  the  drivers.  However,  as 
in  all  hunting,  there  are  no  certainties 
and  anticipation  is  just  as  keen  as  in  any 
hunting  area.  In  fact,  John  Adler  dis- 
covered to  his  sorrow  and  cost  that  deer 
can  be  anywhere.  On  the  second  morn- 
ing he  made  a wager  that  no  deer  would 
be  picked  up  in  the  patch  of  woods  in 
which  the  camp  is  located.  A fine  buck 
cost  him  the  bet,  and  it  cost  Stan 
Williams  his  shirttail. 

What  isn’t  carried  into  the  kitchen  in 
the  way  of  necessities  can  usually  be 
found  in  one  of  the  recreational  vehi- 
cles which  provide  sleeping  accommo- 
dations. For  instance,  when  Vito  Ta- 
lanca  cut  his  thumb,  Joe  Stevens  came 
quickly  to  the  rescue  with  a temporary 
bandage. 

Despite  a certain  level  of  levity  that 
prevails,  since  the  fellows  are  out  for 
fun,  actual  hunting  is  taken  quite 
seriously.  What  might  seem  like  a 
slapstick  approach  by  the  uninitiated 
can  quickly  be  interpreted  by  more 
experienced  bow  hunters  as  well 
planned  and  well  executed  hunts.  We 
had  deer  moving  on  almost  every  drive. 
Had  the  shooting  been  as  good  as  the 
hunting,  we  might  have  enjoyed  deer 
liver  instead  of  sending  out  for  pizza 
that  evening. 

A roster  was  maintained  throughout 
the  period,  and  the  group  paid  close  at- 


tention to  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  sport.  Presence  of  Ken  Layos, 
deputy  game  protector,  discouraged 
any  carelessness  in  this  department  in 
any  event. 

This  was  the  twelfth  year  of  hunting 
for  the  Bloom  Bunch,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  few  years  in  which  no  deer  was 
taken.  However,  this  was  not  due  to 
lack  of  opportunity.  Things  got  so  bad 
that  it  was  seriously  discussed  whether 
or  not  the  traditional  shirttail  cutting 
ceremony  should  be  omitted.  Nobody 
minded  too  much  taking  a couple  of 
cuts  from  Naunas’s  shirt,  as  he  had  won 
the  kitty  for  the  biggest  (and  only)  deer 
two  years  in  a row.  This  usually 
amounts  to  about  fifty  dollars,  and  that 
will  buy  a number  of  shirts  even  at  to- 
day’s prices. 

But  some  of  the  shirts  were  losing 
their  warming  and/or  camouflage  use- 
fulness. A double  was  collected  on  one 
drive  alone.  Fortunately  for  me,  my 
miss  came  late  in  the  day  and  no  one 
had  enough  ambition  remaining  to  get 
out  the  machete. 

So,  this  is  one  alternative  to  the  old 
style  hunts  of  yesteryear  when  men 
didn’t  see  their  families  for  a week,  or 
even  two,  when  the  lure  of  the  white- 
tailed deer  called  them  to  the  moun- 
tains. In  many  areas,  deer  have  moved 
down  into  the  lowlands  where  they  are 
much  more  available  to  even  those  who 
prefer  to  hunt  in  groups.  It  would  be  al- 
most as  easy  to  just  collect  each  day  at 
some  rendezvous  for  the  hunt.  But  set- 
ting up  a camp  regains  at  least  some  of 
the  flavor  of  times  when  a week  away 
was  the  only  way. 

There  is  one  advantage  to  the  mod- 
ern setup  that  was  not  available  when 
horse  and  wagon  carried  men  and  sup- 
plies to  the  more  remote  part  of  the 
mountains.  If  you  get  camp  fever,  or 
you  miss  the  Mrs.,  home  is  usually  just 
over  the  next  ridge  or  so.  Or,  if  you  get 
unhappy,  a motel  is  not  far  away. 

Times  have  changed.  But,  thank  the 
powers  that  be,  deer  haven’t. 


Flies  in  Crooked  Line 

The  cedar  waxwing  loves  fruit  and  occasionally  stuffs  itself  on  over-ripe  berries 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  intoxicated. 
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MANY  HUNTERS  HAVE  BEEN  LED  to  believe  that  a collimator  zeroes  in  their  rifles  perfectly. 
This  is  not  the  case.  After  collimating,  rifle  should  be  checked  from  benchrest  or  by  other 
steady  firing  method. 


The  Incredible  Aftermath 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


« T HOPE  YOU  DIDN’T  mind  that  I 
X was  so  insistent  on  the  phone,” 
one  of  the  elderly  vistors  said.  “I  know 
you  told  me  at  least  three  times  you 
don’t  have  a gunshop  anymore,  but  we 
still  wanted  you  to  look  at  our  scopes. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  second  reading  of 
your  column.  Just  a (pouple  of  Screw- 
drivers,’ in  the  November  issue  that 
convinced  my  brother  and  me  to  make 
the  long  drive  here.” 

“I  appreciate  your  faith  in  me,  but 
I’m  not  sure  if  I can  help. 

“I  guess  I’m  really  to  blame  for  what 
happened,”  the  other  brother  cut  in. 
“Frank  wanted  to  have  our  new  scoped 
outfits  checked  after  he  read  your  col- 
umn, but  neither  of  us  had  ever  used  a 
scope  before  and  I figured  we  wouldn  t 


know  exactly  what  we  should  look  for. 

“Don’t  blame  yourself  too  much, 
Eddy.  When  you  explained  how  the 
fellow  at  the  sports  store  put  stuff  on 
the  screws  to  hold  them  tight,  I became 
convinced  nothing  could  be  wrong.  In 
fact,  I was  happy  you  paid  extra  to  have 
the  rifle  sighted  in  with  a special  ma- 
chine.” 

“That  all  may  be  true,  Frank,  but 
that  was  the  first  time  in  over  thirty 
years  we  let  two  bucks  get  past  us 
without  firing  a shot. 

While  the  brothers  tried  to  share  the 
blame,  I checked  the  older  man’s  out- 
fit. It  wasn’t  hard  to  see  why  he  had  had 
problems.  The  scope  was  centered 
between  the  mounting  rings,  putting  it 
too  far  forward  for  proper  eye  relief. 
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PROTRACTOR  LEVEL,  which  magnetically 
attaches  to  flat-sided  receivers,  makes  it 
easy  to  get  scope  reticle  plumb,  thus  pre- 
venting canting  of  rifle. 


and  the  reticle  was  canted  a good  ten 
degrees.  This  is  not  a critical  error  at 
close  range,  but  it  can  cause  the  shooter 
to  cant  the  entire  rifle.  The  base  screws 
were  tight,  but  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  pull  the  clamp  rings  down 
evenly.  All  in  all,  it  was  a bad  job. 

“Due  to  a change  in  hunting  loca- 
tions, Eddy  and  I have  been  hunting  in 
open  country  for  the  last  five  years.  We 
had  to  pass  up  a lot  of  shots  because  our 
old,  low  velocity  outfits  with  open 
sights  didn’t  fit  that  type  of  shooting. 
We  finally  agreed  to  buy  flatter  shoot- 
ing rifles  complete  with  scopes,  but  I’m 
not  so  sure  we  took  the  right  course  of 
action. 

Since  the  rifles  were  identical,  I 
assumed  the  man  who  mounted  the 
scopes  just  took  for  granted  each  scope 
should  be  installed  the  same  way.  Ap- 
parently, he  mounted  all  scopes  the 
same  regardless  of  the  owner’s  size  and 
build.  I think  it’s  of  utmost  importance 
that  the  scope  is  fitted  for  each  indi- 
vidual. This  automatically  rules  out  in- 
stalling a scope  in  a general  way. 

A reticle  that  isn’t  square  won’t  cause 
a miss  in  the  big  game  woods,  but  it  has 
some  drawbacks  such  as  contributing  to 
the  cant  of  the  rifle.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  reticle  square.  For 


most  bolt  action  rifles,  I use  a simple 
plastic  “Crosshair  Square’’  made  by  B- 
Square  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  It’s  easy 
to  use.  For  levers  and  pumps  I use  a 
magnetic  protractor  level  to  square  the 
action  with  the  scope’s  crosswire. 
These  two  inexpensive  devices  almost 
guarantee  a square  reticle. 

I couldn’t  blame  the  brothers  for 
thinking  their  scopes  were  sighted  in, 
and  I had  a slight  jump  in  blood 
pressure  when  I learned  a sizable 
amount  had  been  charged  for  some- 
thing called  “bore  alignment."  I’m  not 
going  to  start  a campaign  against  the 
bore  collimator  which  I know  was  the 
“special  machine  used  to  align  the 
scopes  with  the  muzzle.  From  nearly 
two  decades  of  scope  mounting  with 
several  types  of  collimators,  I know 
firsthand  this  tool  is  a tremendous  asset 
for  the  gunsmith.  It  will  also  work  for 
the  individual  who  wants  a general 
alignment  to  get  the  first  shot  on  the 
target  paper.  But  it  is  NOT  an  infallible 
sight-in  device. 

This  warning  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  collimator — it  does  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  do — but  is  meant  to  call  at- 
tention to  those  who  are  misleading  the 
shooting  public  into  thinking  a rifle  can 
be  zeroed  in  with  the  use  of  the  bore 
sighter  alone.  Some  may  disagree,  but 
after  aligning  thousands  of  scope- 
sighted  rifles  with  collimators,  I know 
my  warning  is  sound  and  based  on 
years  of  experience. 

Doesn’t  Work  that  Way 

Many  sporting  goods  stores  advertise 
the  use  of  the  bore  sighter,  and  I was 
amazed  in  one  store  at  the  number  of 
hunters  waiting  in  good  faith  to  have 
their  rifles  sighted  in  without  firing  a 
shot.  Take  it  from  me,  it  doesn’t  work 
that  way.  Before  writing  this  article,  I 
checked  three  of  my  own  big  game 
rifles  with  the  collimator  and  not  one 
was  close  enough  to  the  bullseye  to  be 
considered  zeroed  in.  My  last  admoni- 
tion is  to  remember  that  nothing  beats 
live  firing  from  a solid  rest  with  a 
couple  of  sandbags. 

With  all  the  emphasis  I place  on 
zeroing  in  the  rifle,  not  all  failures  last 
deer  season  were  caused  by  inaccurate 
rifles.  A whole  variety  of  problems  and 
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malfunctions  sent  hordes  of  hunters 
home  empty-handed.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, since  most  of  these  problems 
could  have  been  avoided.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  there  is  no  way  to  catego- 
rize them  by  importance.  I think  any 
mishap  that  causes  the  hunter  to  miss 
or  not  get  a shot  must  be  considered  of 
great  magnitude. 

I won’t  dwell  too  much  on  the  human 
failures  which  all  of  us  are  subject  to  on 
occasion,  but  I want  to  bring  to  light  a 
few  problems  common  to  the  hunter’s 
shooting  equipment  and  ammo.  My 
personal  observations  won’t  be  ac- 
cepted unanimously,  but  I feel  they 
have  some  merit  since  all  derived  from 
a number  of  years  of  dealing  with  them. 

The  see-through  scope  cover  is  a fine 
example  to  start  with.  Every  hunter 
feels  obligated  to  protect  the  exposed 
lenses  of  his  scope,  so  why  not  use  a 
cover  that  can  be  seen  through?  In 
truth,  the  same  rain  or  snow  that  would 
have  blocked  the  scope’s  lenses  will  do 
the  same  for  the  cover’s  lenses.  Also, 
removing  them,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  can  be  difficult.  There  are 
several  more  serious  aspects.  First,  us- 
ing the  cover  with  a glass  or  plastic  lens 
is  actually  adding  two  extra  lenses  to 
the  optical  system — poor  lenses,  inci- 
dentally— and  these  can  cause  distor- 
tion or  haze.  This  is  bad  enough,  but 
moisture  is  the  real  demon.  Under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions,  it 
gathers  between  the  lens  cover  and  the 
scope,  and  there  s no  way  this  problem 
can  be  remedied  in  time  to  shoot.  In  a 
number  of  cases  I handled,  the  hunter 
thought  his  scoped  had  fogged. 

During  the  1960s,  thousands  of  im- 
ported, ex-military  rifles  were  available 
at  unbelievably  low  prices.  I saw  scads 
of  them  tempting  the  public  with  price 
tags  as  low  as  $12.88.  In  a few  cases,  I 
saw  small  signs  saying  these  rifles  could 
be  unsafe  to  shoot.  This  was  true,  as 
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many  of  them  didn’t  have  all  the 
original  parts.  I examined  several  that 
had  excessive  headspace,  and  it  wasn’t 
uncommon  for  the  bolt  not  to  close  at 

all. 

One  classic  example  which  changed 
my  opinion  about  the  worth  of  these 
outfits  and  also  added  a new  rule  to  my 
shooting  range  at  that  time,  came  with 
the  fellow  wbo  had  the  most  expensive- 
looking  car  I had  ever  seen.  When  he 
asked  if  I would  sight  in  his  rifle,  I 
assumed  he  would  have  a custom  job 
straight  from  one  of  the  country’s  top 
gunmakers.  I nearly  fell  over  when  he 
opened  a $50  hard  leather  case  and 
produced  a $12.88  rifle.  His  story  was 
he  had  had  no  luck  in  getting  it  on 
target.  Since  he  indicated  he  had  fired 
the  rifle,  I had  no  qualms  about  run- 
ning a few  shots  through  it. 

One  Trigger  Squeeze  Away 

I didn’t  know  right  then  that  I was 
just  one  trigger  squeeze  from  nearly 
losing  my  head  and  eyes,  and  that  I 
would  establish  a concrete  rule  that 
existed  as  long  as  I operated  the  sight- 
in  range.  When  I squeezed  off  a shot,  I 
thought  I had  been  hit  in  the  face  with  a 
bucket  of  sand.  I know  I saw  a million 
different  colors,  and  although  it  wasn’t 
as  bad  as  I thought,  my  face  was  cut  in  a 
half  dozen  places.  Fortunately,  my 
shooting  glasses  saved  a possible  eye 
injury.  It  was  the  worst  experience  I 
had  encountered  in  ten  years  of  shoot- 
ing. 

It  could  have  been  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise. From  that  day  on,  I refused  to 
shoot  these  cheap  imports  unless  I 
knew  the  owner  had  used  the  rifle  ex- 
tensively. I don’t  want  to  come  down 
too  hard  on  the  hunter  who  has  this 
type  of  outfit,  but  these  rifles  were 
made  strictly  for  military  use.  In  good 
condition,  they  were  safe,  but  many  of 
those  sold  as  surplus  are  questionable. 
I ve  seen  a number  that  were  re- 
worked and  were  safe  to  shoot,  but  the 
same  amount  of  money  would  have 
gone  a long  way  toward  a rifle  designed 
with  the  big  game  hunter  in  mind. 

I know  I m already  in  the  frying  pan, 
so  I may  as  well  step  into  the  fire.  I feel 
a deep  obligation  to  lay  a few  facts  on 
the  line  about  reloaded  ammunition. 
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Just  in  case  any  new  reader  might  think 
I’m  prejudice  against  the  handloaded 
round,  let  me  explain  that  I was  a 
custom  reloader  for  a number  of  years, 
and  that  I wouldn’t  get  caught  dead  in 
the  woods  with  a factory  round  if  there 
were  any  reasonable  way  I could  use  a 
high  quality  handload.  I think  this  small 
testimony  indicates  the  faith  I have  in 
the  factory  case  reloaded  at  home. 
There  happens  to  be  another  side, 
however. 


“CROSSHAIR  SQUARE”  made  by  B-Square 
Co.  slides  into  rear  of  action  when  bolt  is 
removed.  Aligning  scope’s  reticle  with  its 
vertical  center  line  also  squares  things  up. 


Pennsylvania’s  big  game  hunters  stick- 
ing with  the  factory  round  for  their  use. 
I would  even  go  so  far  as  to  include  the 
handloader  who  uses  the  Model  88 
Winchester  and  the  Remington  760 
pump.  The  only  hunter  who  should  use 
reloads  is  the  dedicated  handloader 
who  is  aware  of  the  pitfalls  and  how  to 
correct  them.  Saving  a couple  of  dollars 
on  a box  of  shells  will  not  be  sufficient 
rounds  for  controlling  the  wrath  of  the 
unter  with  a stuck  reload  or  an  empty 
case  that  won’t  come  out  of  the 
chamber. 

Great  Lengths 

I use  reloads,  but  I go  to  great 
lengths  to  see  that  every  round  will  fit 
the  magazine  and  chamber.  When 
resizing,  I push  the  case  into  the  sizing 
die  until  the  shellholder  just  touches 
the  bottom  of  the  die.  I remove  the 
case  from  the  die,  turn  it  180  degrees 
and  resize  it  again.  With  all  this  precau- 
tion, it  still  might  not  prevent  a failure. 
Just  this  past  season,  my  long-time 
hunting  buddy  Ray  Johns  spent  an  hour 
with  Helen  and  me  checking  loads  on 
our  range.  I intended  to  use  the  Ruger 
No.  1 Single  Shot  chambered  for  the 
7x57  Mauser,  and  I wanted  each  shell 
to  fall  deep  enough  into  the  chamber  so 
that  the  action  could  close  easily.  We 
had  to  resize  about  thirty  cases  before  I 
had  a box  that  would  give  no  problems. 

A good  example  of  a typical  handload 
failure  occurred  with  my  son,  Tim.  He 
was  using  a Remington  760  with  a 3x9 
Mauser  scope  that  gave  him  a pretty 
potent  308  outfit.  Tim  had  done  his 
own  reloading  using  a small-base  die  to 
squeeze  the  brass  smaller  than  a 
conventional  resizing  die  would  do. 
When  Tim  sights  in,  it  takes  a good 
many  shells,  and  I noticed  he  made  a 
lot  of  trips  to  the  press.  On  the  second 
day  of  buck  season,  the  Remington 
would  not  lock  when -a  round  was  fed 
into  the  chamber.  Luckily,  he  was  near 
home  and  had  use  of  my  hydraulic 
equipment  to  remove  the  stuck  round. 
Apparently,  this  case  was  unusually 
springy  and  wouldn’t  hold  to  its  resized 
dimensions. 

I think  it’s  important  to  note  that  all 
Tim’s  cases  had  been  fired  in  that  rifle  a 
number  of  times  without  any  problems 


I won’t  attempt  to  number  the  times 
I have  been  told  by  men  of  good  faith 
that  the  handload  was  far  superior  to 
the  factory  shell.  With  all  the  good 
intent  that  was  put  forth,  this  is  as  false 
as  a seven  dollar  bill.  Don  t ever  think 
the  factory  round  isn’t  accurate, 
dependable,  and  very  hard  hitting.  It 
is.  And  it  will  serve  any  hunter’s  needs 
from  now  till  forever.  Keep  in  mind  the 
factory  round  is  the  end  product  of 
design,  ballistic  responsibility,  and 
more  testing  than  the  average 
handloader  can  even  imagine.  In  all 
fairness,  the  handloader  simply  re- 
places the  primer,  powder,  and  the 
bullet. 

I’m  a firm  believer  in  90  percent  of 
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as  long  as  he  used  the  small-base  resiz- 
ing die.  This  defeats  the  argument  that 
once  a case  is  fired  in  a given  rifle 
chamber  it  needs  only  to  be  neck-sized. 
Other  than  under  controlled  conditions 
for  special  shooting,  I’m  totally  against 
neck-sizing.  I believe  few  chambers  are 
concentric  or  perfectly  round,  and  I 
have  little  faith  in  marking  the  base  of 
the  round  to  show  how  it  should  fit  in 
the  chamber.  That  works  okay  on  a 
bench,  but  who  has  time  to  figure  out 
how  a round  should  be  inserted  when  a 
buck  is  hightailing  it  through  the 
woods?  As  for  me.  I’ll  stick  with  double 
resizing  and  hope  my  brass  is  new 
enough  to  hold  its  dimensions. 

I suppose  the  borrowed  rifle  will 
continue  to  be  the  downfall  for  hunters 
as  long  as  man  remains  on  earth.  Dur- 
ing the  Depression,  my  brother  Cull 
missed  a trophy  buck  due  to  a bor- 
rowed outfit.  The  monstrous  buck  was 
standing  less  than  125  yards  from  Cull, 
who  had  a solid  rest.  I’m  sure  his  aim 
was  true,  for  he  wasn’t  one  to  get  ex- 
cited and  he  also  knew  how  to  shoot. 
But  the  buck  just  ambled  off,  leaving 
my  brother  staring  in  disbelief.  What 
Cull  didn’t  know  was  that  the  rifle’s 
sights  had  been  adjusted  for  400-yard 
range  shooting  and  hadn’t  been 
changed.  At  125  yards,  the  big  slug  was 
many  inches  high  and  sailed  harmlessly 
over  the  buck’s  back. 

This  may  seem  like  a remote  case, 
but  it  isn’t.  I’ve  heard  the  borrowed- 
rifle  story  so  many  times,  I can  repeat  it 
word  for  word  before  the  fellow  finishes 
with  his  sad  tale  of  woe.  Guns  that 
worked  perfectly  for  their  owners  on 
opening  day  failed  for  a brother-in-law 
or  cousin  the  next  day.  Detachable 
magazines  that  held  the  owner’s  factory 
rounds  were  too  short  for  the  cousin’s 
reloads.  Then  there’s  the  screw  that 
held  securely  for  ten  years  and  fell  out 
when  the  nephew  or  close  friend  car- 
ried the  rifle  a half  mile  from  camp.  I 
could  go  on  and  on,  but  in  every  case 
failure  was  the  end  result. 

Now,  I’m  not  one  to  advocate  spend- 


ing great  sums  of  money  on  fancy  hunt- 
ing rifles.  I realize  not  every  hunter  is 
in  a position  to  do  this.  But  I do  believe 
that  every  hunter  could  and  should  own 
the  rifle  he  hunts  with.  It  doesn’t  have 
to  be  new  or  scoped  with  a variable- 
power  sight.  There  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  excellent  used  rifles  avail- 
able— and  please  don’t  be  concerned 
about  the  hunting  rifle’s  barrel  being 
shot  out.  This  is  seldom  the  case.  In 
fact,  I’ve  never  seen  one.  I have  seen  a 
number  of  barrels  that  failed  due  to 
neglect,  but  if  the  barrel  is  clean  and 
shiny,  I wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  its  big 
game  accuracy  potential.  Most  will  be 
more  accurate  than  the  shooter. 

Main  Concern 

I think  my  main  concern  would  be 
the  condition  of  the  rifle  and  how  its  ac- 
tion worked.  Even  rifles  that  are 
twenty  years  old  should  get  a lot  of  at- 
tention. Age  doesn’t  hurt  a rifle  as  long 
as  it  has  seen  some  care.  Price  is  always 
hard  to  determine,  since  there  are 
many  factors,  but  a good  rule  of  thumb 
for  rifles  that  are  beyond  five  years  in 
age  is  60  percent  of  the  current  retail 
cost  of  a new  rifle  of  the  same  make  and 
model. 

Take  my  advice  and  own  your  rifle 
next  year.  On  top  of  that,  know  how  it 
shoots.  And  above  all  else,  check  it  out 
on  the  range  both  with  slow  and  rapid 
fire.  Stick  with  one  brand  of  factory 
ammo  or  one  powder/bullet  combina- 
tion in  the  handload.  Stay  clear  of  the 
borrowed  rifle.  Why,  just  the  other  day 
I was  called  to  see  if  I rented  rifles. 
Seems  this  fellow  had  thought  he  was 
using  defective  factory  fodder  when  he 
tried  three  times  to  shoot  and  the  rifle 
never  fired.  Later,  he  discovered  the 
firing  pin  was  missing.  He  had  bor- 
rowed the  rifle  from  an  uncle  who 
hadn’t  fired  the  gun  in  years,  and  it  was 
obvious  the  nephew  hadn’t  either.  I 
had  to  turn  him  down,  which  only  ad- 
ded to  his  frustration,  but  made  me 
more  positive  than  ever  that  there 
really  is  an  incredible  aftermath.  . . . 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


No  Comment  Dept.:  “Every  square  foot 
of  land  in  the  world  is  potentially  agri- 
cultural.” (J.  Kleinwachter,  attempting  to 
reclassify  swampy  Minnesota  public  lands 
for  sale  to  highest  bidder)  . . . “Ob- 
viously, the  same  standard  that  holds  for  a 
major  metropolitan  area  would  not  be  a 
standard  that  would  be  applicable  to  a 
rural  area  in  which  there  are  few  people,  in 
which  there  is  little  damage  done.” 
(Kentucky’s  Gov.  Carroll,  regarding  air  and 
water  pollution  standards.) 


An  old  answer  to  a new  problem:  using 
wood  charcoal  to  extend  or  replace  coal. 
It’s  one  “alternative  energy”  source  which 
wouldn’t  require  a lot  of  research  and 
development.  Salvage,  cull  and  thinning 
operations  in  our  forests  would  yield  wood, 
and  the  by-products  of  making  charcoal 
could  also  be  used  for  methanol  and  other 
products.  Dr.  Eugene  White  of  Penn  State 
describes  the  process  and  its  benefits  in 
January’s  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  a 
University  publication. 


Quantity  and  quality  in  a deer  herd  are 
often  incompatible,  as  Wisconsin  is  finding 
out.  Three  years  of  exceptional  fawn  re- 
production there  have  led  to  overpopula- 
tion, and  there  just  isn’t  enough  browse 
available  to  feed  the  herd.  The  percentage 
of  spike  yearlings — in  an  area  where  4-  to 
6-pointers  are  normal — has  been  increas- 
ing. Added  to  high  populations,  the  forests 
are  maturing  and  there  is  less  vegetation 
down  where  the  deer  can  reach  it.  Wildlife 
managers  are  using  several  approaches 
to  attack  the  problem,  with  the  help  of 
sportsmen. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
two  of  its  affiliates  are  attempting  to  block  a 
hot  water  discharge  permit.  They  believe 
that  discharge  from  a nuclear  power  plant 
at  Seabrook,  N.H.,  will  damage  a valuable 
estuary  containing  the  state’s  major  clam 
population  and  several  animals  which  feed 
on  them.  NWF’s  Thomas  Kimball  com- 
ments, “We’re  not  against  power  plants. 
But  we  are  for  power  plant  designs  that  will 
not  threaten  valuable  wildlife  resources 
and  their  habitats.”  An  appropriate  con- 
cern, reflecting  the  recent  Wildlife  Week’s 
theme,  “We  all  need  clean  water.” 


Missouri’s  Meramec  Dam  project 
continues  despite  recommendations 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that 
ihe  Corps  of  Engineers  cease  work 
until  studies  are  completed.  The  water 
would  flood  caves  needed  by  two 
endangered  bat  species.  FWS  states 
that  “we  unalterably  oppose  continued 
development.”  Funds  were  impounded 
but  the  project  is  still  authorized. 


Although  the  U.S.  government  is  acting 
immediately  to  selectively  control 
flourocarbons  which  deplete  the  Earth’s 
protective  ozone  layer,  the  Canadian 
government  is  holding  off  temporarily.  It 
has  decided  to  wait  for  further  research 
which  may  more  clearly  separate  man- 
made changes  from  natural  fluctuations. 


The  honeybee  population  of  the  world — 
ecologically  vital  for  pollination  as  well  as 
useful  to  man  for  honey  production — has 
declined  alarmingly.  A California  agri- 
cultural commissioner  has  attempted  to  do 
something  about  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  pesticide  methyl  parathion 
“drifts”  from  huge  artichoke  fields  onto 
nearby  commercial  beehives,  killing  many 
bees;  he  has  declared  a six-week  morato- 
rium on  its  use. 


The  Nature  Conservancy  has 
purchased  7,200  acres  of  tallgrass 
prairie  in  Kansas  in  order  to  preserve 
this  scarce  habitat  type  and  its  asso- 
ciated animals.  The  Konza  Prairie,  as  it 
will  be  known,  brings  to  almost  1.1 
million  the  acres  of  natural  areas  which 
the  Conservancy  has  preserved. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  lelTerson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.  C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — NorbertJ.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220.  R.  D.  .5,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1  144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  II  Bogert.  Superintendent,  R D 2,  Sehwenksville  19473  Phone: 
A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

l.OYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — lack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  I.  Williams,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  J.  M.  ROEVER 

It’s  June  again,  and  fawns  are  starting  to  appear  across  the  state.  You 
probably  won  t see  them  for  a while,  though;  young  fawns  are  small, 
still,  and  well  camouflaged  You  can  almost  step  on  one  before  you  see 
it!  As  they  get  bigger  and  stronger,  they  begin  to  follow  the  doe,  forsak- 
ing her  nutritious  milk  for  plant  food.  Well-fed  does,  especially  after 
their  first  year,  usually  give  birth  to  tw  ins;  triplets  are  less  common, 
hut  not  really  rare.  P S. — Please  don't  be  tempted  to  bring  fawns 
home;  it  s had  for  them,  and  illegal,  too. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


Why  a Bear  License? 

AS  MOST  HUNTERS  KNOW  BY  NOW,  the  Game  Commission  will  ask  the 
IX  State  Legislature  to  create  a bear  hunting  license.  This  intention  was  made 
public  in  January,  and  a number  of  persons  have  expressed  opinions  about  it,  both 
in  letters  and  phone  calls.  Some  oppose  such  a license  simply  because  it  means  an 
increase  in  hunting  costs,  but  most  want  to  know  why  the  Commission  feels  a 
license  is  necessary.  There  are  valid  reasons.  The  black  bear  is  our  top  trophy. 
Besides  being  impressive  in  itself,  its  relative  scarcity  makes  it  even  more  desir- 
able, for  hunters  always  value  game  that’s  difficult  to  get. 

But  the  status  of  the  black  bear  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  as  well  understood  as  it 
must  be  if  this  species  is  to  be  managed  to  provide  hunting  throughout  the  years  to 
come.  A great  deal  more  must  be  learned  about  it — and  quickly,  before  the  bear 
population  is  subjected  to  pressures  from  which  it  might  be  impossible  to  recover. 
The  situations  which  existed  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  at  the  midway  point,  or 
even  a dozen  years  ago,  are  not  the  same  as  exist  today.  The  basic  problem  is  the 
human  population — its  growth  and  spread.  One  way  or  another,  we  have  appro- 
priated to  ourselves,  or  destroyed,  much  of  the  big  woods  areas  which  are  the 
natural  home  of  bears.  Furthermore,  our  hunters  have  increased  drastically  in 
number,  from  just  over  500,000  in  1925,  to  approximately  835,000  in  1950,  to  over 
1,250,000  in  1975.  Not  all  of  these  are  bear  hunters,  of  course.  But  the  truth  is,  no- 
body knows  just  how  many  are  and  that’s  one  reason  a license  is  wanted.  This  in- 
formation is  vital  to  a management  program  which  will  make  it  possible  to  balance 
hunter  numbers  and  harvests  with  changes  in  bear  population  and  range  condi- 
tions. Eventually,  this  data  could  be  used  to  influence  the  numbers  and  distribu- 
tion of  hunters,  an  important  step  if  bears  are  to  be  managed  as  a renewable 
resource  which  can  continue  to  provide  hunting  indefinitely. 

Some  sportsmen  have  suggested  closing  the  season  for  a year  or  more,  in  effect 
giving  bears  total  protection.  This  is  not  desirable,  for  current  public  attitudes 
could  well  make  it  impossible  to  re-open  the  season  later;  furthermore,  the  data 
gained  from  examining  legally  taken  bears  is  invaluable  in  determining  reproduc- 
tion rate,  populations  in  given  areas,  and  other  facts  necessary  to  proper  manage- 
ment of  any  species.  Other  alternatives,  such  as  closing  all  or  part  of  some 
counties,  complicated  harvest  regulations,  etc.,  are  generally  unworkable  or 
unenforceable.  The  ultimate  solution  would  be  to  specify  bear  range 
units  on  geographical  bases,  and  allocate  licenses  to  them  in  order  to 
control  hunting  pressure  and  harvest.  Reaching  that  ideal  will  take 
time,  plus  the  understanding  and  the  backing  of  all  our  sportsmen. 

At  present,  the  best  approach  that  seems  possible  of  attainment  is  a 
bear  license  priced  within  reach  of  the  true  hunter  yet  high  enough 
to  discourage  the  one  who  is  only  casually  interested,  the  type 
which  often  kills  the  first  bear  he  sees — and  which  too  often  turns 
out  to  be  a cub. 

The  black  bear  is  a great  trophy  and  deserves  a fee  commensurate 
with  its  value.  If  sportsmen  aren’t  willing  to  buy  a license  that  will 
help  perpetuate  a sound  management  program,  bear  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  may  soon  be  little  more  than  a memory.  Let  us  know 
how  you  feel  about  this.  Your  help  can  be  vital. — Bob  Bell. 

Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


The  story  of.  . . . 


Dave  Hampton’s  595-Pound  Blackie 

By  Chuck  Fergus 


THE  HUNTERS 

Bear  hunting  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  At 
least  it  seems  that  way.  Unless  you  live 
in  the  north  country,  you  pack  your 
gear  in  a truck  or  Jeep  come  November 
and  head  that  way — to  Lycoming, 
Tioga,  Clinton,  or  one  of  the  other 
mountain  counties.  Or  maybe  you’ve 
got  a camp  in  the  Poeonos — say 
Monroe,  Pike,  or  Wayne. 

There’s  a deep-down,  good  feeling 
about  pointing  the  truck  north.  Your 
buddies  are  with  you.  You  joke  and 
hash  over  old  hunts — the  time  Fred 
missed  a turkey  big  as  a barn  door;  or 
when  Jack  knocked  down  that  8-point 
and  you  trailed  him  (it  must  have  been 
five  miles  till  you  finally  got  him).  Or 
maybe  you  don’t  talk  at  all  but  just 
listen  to  the  truck  tires  thumping  the 
seams  in  the  highway. 

If  you’re  lucky,  you  can  make  the  trip 
last  a week.  You  take  along  shotguns 
and  turkey  calls,  because  small  game  is 
still  in  that  week  before  bear  season.  If 
you  leave  after  you  get  off  work,  it’s  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  time  you 
reach  your  destination,  be  it  hunting 
lodge,  campground,  motel,  or  what- 
ever. Some  guys  put  up  a tent,  lay  their 
sleeping  bags  on  a bale  of  straw  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  fire  up  a 
sheepherder  s stove,  get  the  gas  lantern 
puttering  ....  they  swear  by  a good 
spike  camp. 

You  hunt  turkey  on  Saturday.  Up  at 
dawn,  nobody  saying  much,  everybody 
just  glad  to  be  there.  Someone  gets 
stuck  cooking — and  if  he’s  a good  cook 
he  doesn’t  mind,  and  then,  of  course, 
neither  do  you.  You  eat,  leave  camp, 
climb  the  mountain  to  the  first  bench, 
set  up  and  call.  You  hope  a flock’s  been 
broken  up  in  the  area.  It’s  chilly,  and 
banks  of  clouds  crowd  in  over  the  ridge. 
The  wind  carries  an  edge;  fall  is  about 
used  up.  Or  maybe  snow  has  already 
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fallen,  and  skiffs  of  it  hang  in  the  lee  of 
rocks  and  logs.  You  put  in  a good  long 
day,  and  when  you  hike  back  to  camp 
your  legs  are  quivering. 

Sunday’s  the  traditional  day  for 
scouting.  More  hunters  have  arrived  in 
the  area,  because  tomorrow  is  the  day. 
You  can  sleep  late,  unless  the  snoring 
drives  you  out  of  the  sack  or  the  cook’s 
an  early  riser,  down  in  the  kitchen 
banging  pots  and  pans,  with  the  bacon 
aroma  wafting  up  through  the  floor- 
boards. You  get  a good  breakfast  and 
help  with  KP.  Then  you  re  back  out  in 
it.  It’s  strange,  walking  through  the 
woods  empty-handed.  Strange,  but 
good  in  its  own  way.  You  notice 
things — a nuthatch  hanging  onto  the 
side  of  a tree,  the  way  the  rhododen- 
dron twists  up  from  the  stream  bank, 
dead  leaves  rattling  in  the  oaks,  the  call 
of  a blue  jay:  you  listen  and  concentrate 
and  realize  that  old  jay  sounds  just  like 
a bow  jerked  across  fiddle  strings. 

The  others  are  in  the  woods,  too.  No- 
body’s sitting  back  in  camp  unless  he  s 
been  up  here  before  and  has  a time- 
honored  “reserved  stand,  and  there’s  a 
poker  game  going  on  that  he  doesn’t 
want  to  miss.  You  see  the  people — men 
and  women — who  will  be  hunting  the 
next  day.  Orange  jackets  bob  through 
the  trees  like  lanterns.  You’re  glad  you 
brought  yours,  and  the  cap  to  boot. 

Up  here,  the  land  is  good.  It’s  rug- 
ged, not  too  accessible,  the  way  it’s  al- 
ways been.  On  the  drive  up  you 
crossed  the  rivers  and  creeks  that  drain 
this  big  country.  They  have  names  that 
send  a chill  down  your  spine:  Pine 
Creek  (“crick  if  you  re  a native),  Os- 
wayo  Creek,  the  Schrader,  the  Sin- 
nemahoning,  the  West  Branch,  Young 
Woman’s  Creek,  the  Hammersley.  Or 
maybe  you’re  in  the  northeast  s lake 
district,  near  Wallenpaupack,  or  Sho- 
hola,  or  Promised  Land  Lake. 
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DAVE  HAMPTON,  Mick  Mixell,  Sam  Gettle,  Tom  Neidlgh  and 
Paul  Gettle  with  Hampton’s  bear,  possibly  the  heaviest  ever 
taken  by  a Pennsylvania  sportsman. 


Wherever — when  the  sun  goes  down 
it  gets  cold,  and  you  and  your  buddies 
cluster  around  the  stove,  the  campfire, 
or  the  fireplace  with  the  rusty  andirons 
and  the  rack  of  the  12-point  your 
grandfather  killed  back  in  38  above  the 
mantle.  And  you  talk.  Until  every- 
body’s talked  out  and  each  man  is  away 
with  his  own  private  thoughts.  About 
how  big  the  mountain  is,  how  dark  the 
woods,  how  deep  the  stream.  Maybe 
you  know  the  answer  for  yourself,  or 
think  you  do,  but  how  could  you  ever 
guess  what  it’s  like  for  the  other  guy? 
And  always,  in  the  back  of  your  mind,  is 
the  persistent,  exciting  thought  that 
tomorrow  is  the  day.  You  don’t  let  it 
take  over  (if  it  did,  you  wouldn  t sleep  a 
wink),  but  it’s  still  there.  You  go  to  bed 
with  it.  It  controls  your  dreams. 

The  next  thing  you  know,  Jack  has 
ahold  of  your  foot.  He’s  shaking  it  like  a 
dog  shakes  a bone.  “C’mon,”  he  says  in 
a sleep-husky  voice.  “Get  up. 

You  crawl  out  of  the  warm  sleeping 
bag  and  dress  in  the  cold.  Woolrich 
pants,  suspenders  over  the  red  shirt, 
thick  socks,  boots.  The  coat,  which  al- 
ready contains  map  and  matches  and 
knife  and  drag  rope,  hangs  on  a peg  by 
the  door. 

You  eat  too  fast  to  taste  the  food. 


Then  you’re  out  in  the  cold,  still-night 
air,  and  you  feel  that  everything  else — 
camp,  tent,  stove,  fire,  even  friends — 
everything  else  has  vanished.  You  go  to 
your  stand,  and  you  wait  for  the  first 
light,  the  first  shot. 

THE  BEARS 

A bear  is  a fascinating  creature. 

Skinned  out,  its  stout  trunk,  thick 
neck,  and  ropy-muscled  limbs  make  it 
look  curiously  human. 

A bear  possesses  keen  hearing  and  a 
terrific  sense  of  smell,  which  together 
make  up  for  its  poor  eyesight.  A bear  is 
wary  and  knows  exactly  what  a hunter 
is,  and  with  the  first  whiff  of  man  scent 
it  will  generally  head  for  the  next 
county.  A bear  moves  with  a shuffling, 
ambling  gait,  or  it  may  sprint,  at  about 
30  miles  per  hour  flat  out. 

In  addition  to  these  senses  and 
physical  attributes — and  because  of 
them — a black  bear  is  woods-wise.  Few 
other  wild  creatures  are  as  crafty. 
Before  bedding  down,  a bear  may  lay  a 
trail  over  loose  rock  or  through  thick 
brush.  Anyone  on  its  track  will  make  a 
racket  and  give  himself  away.  Or  a bear 
may  head  downwind,  make  a loop,  and 
lie  facing  the  wind,  ready  to  move  with 
the  first  smell  of  danger. 
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How  big  are  most  bears?  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, full  grown  males  usually  weigh 
200  to  400  pounds,  females  less.  Adults 
are  four  to  six  feet  in  length.  Occa- 
sionally a bigger  (or  smaller)  adult 
shows  up. 

Bears  and  humans  don’t  mix  much. 
Some  bruins  do  get  a bit  used  to  people 
and  can  be  seen  traipsing  through 
northern  county  backyards  and  across 
pasture  fields.  Where  human  and  bear 
populations  overlap,  bears  can  damage 
Fruit  trees,  cornfields,  beehives.  These 
are  exceptions,  and  as  a rule  a bear 
stays  as  far  away  from  people  as  it  can. 

But  this  normalcy  is  broken  during 
hunting  season,  when  bears  are  pushed 
out  of  their  regular  routines  and  hunt- 
ers flood  certain  areas.  Anything  can 
happen  and  usually  does. 

There  are  many  hunters  and  often 
a good  number  of  bears.  Sometimes 
things  merge,  and  a lucky  hunter  bags  a 
bruin.  Sometimes  it  is  a large  bear — 
no,  a huge  bear,  a bear  much  bigger 
than  can  be  expected.  And  that’s  the 
way  it  was  for  David  Hampton  on  Mon- 
day, November  22 — bear  season- 
1976. 

A MERGING 

They  had  come  up  from  Franklin 
County,  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania, 
on  Friday,  November  19.  Five  friends: 
Dave  Hampton  of  Dry  Run,  Mike 
Mixell,  Sam  Gettle,  Tom  Neidigh,  and 
Paul  Gettle.  The  would  hunt  along  Ket- 
tle Creek,  near  Westport  in  northern 
Clinton  County. 

At  4:30  a.m.,  the  alarm  rang  in  the 
camper.  The  men  got  up  and  prepared 
a quick  breakfast.  A feeling  of  excite- 
ment hung  in  the  air.  It  was  bear 
season,  and  all  over  the  north  country 
hunters  were  stirring. 

The  group  left  the  camper  at  5:30. 
They’d  picked  spots  on  the  other  side  of 
Kettle  Creek,  so  they  had  to  cross  in  a 
boat.  Ice  rimmed  the  shallows  on  the 
water’s  edge,  and  cold  air  pried  into  the 
men’s  lungs.  They  landed  on  the  op- 
posite bank  and  dragged  the  boat 
ashore.  The  group  split  up.  Paul  Gettle 
and  Dave  Hampton  angled  up  the 
mountain  one  way,  while  the  other 
three  chose  a different  route. 


Hampton  found  his  stand  and  Gettle 
climbed  another  150  yards  through  the 
woods.  It  was  still  dark;  here  and  there 
they  saw  the  lights  of  other  hunters 
finding  their  spots  on  the  mountain. 

Finally,  rosy  light  began  to  cut 
through  the  clouds,  and  patches  of 
snow  shone  pink  against  the  ground. 
Hampton  resisted  moving;  at  first  the 
climb  had  kept  him  warm,  but  now  his 
fingers  and  toes  were  getting  numb.  He 
surveyed  the  surrounding  area:  steep 
slope,  stumps,  logs,  scrub  timber, 
mountain  laurel.  Gray  and  brown  and 
dull  woods  green. 

It  was  Hampton  s third  bear  season. 
He  was  toting  his  father’s  Marlin  lever 
action  carbine,  chambered  for  the  .35 
Remington  load.  The  gun  was  light  and 
fast-handling,  and  Hampton  felt  con- 
fident its  big  200-gr.  slug  would  do  the 
job  on  a bear  if  he  should  see  one. 

He  was  scanning  the  slope  below 
when  the  first  two  shots  rang  out — 
close  and  loud.  He  spun  toward  the 
sound,  and  up  the  slope  saw  his  friend 
Paul  Gettle  raising  his  rifle.  A string  of 
shots  ripped  out,  Gettle’s  rifle  kicking, 
the  echoes  booming  through  the 
woods.  Hampton  looked,  but  he 
couldn’t  spot  the  bear. 

Then  suddenly  the  laurel  swung  and 
crackled,  and  there  it  was:  a black 
shape  moving  with  a quick,  fluid  grace. 
Hampton  raised  the  Marlin,  thumbing 
the  hammer  to  full  cock.  The  clicking 
sounded  loud  in  his  ears.  So  did  the 
pounding  of  his  heart.  At  40  yards,  the 
bear  filled  the  sights.  He  aimed  for  the 
neck,  squeezed.  . . . and  the  report 
crashed  down  the  wooded  valley.  The 
bear  went  down,  but  quickly  regained 
its  footing.  Hampton  levered,  fired 
again,  and  time  seemed  to  freeze  as  the 
stock  butted  his  shoulder  and  the  big 
bear  rolled  to  a stop,  came  to  rest,  and 
was  still. 

Hampton  approached  on  rubbery 
legs,  another  load  ready  in  the  carbine. 
He  heard  Gettle  running  down  the 
slope  toward  him.  Gettle  called  for  the 
others  in  the  party,  and  he  and 
Hampton  stood  and  looked  at  the  bear, 
at  the  rough  black  coat  and  the  big  head 
and  the  whole  awesome,  unbelievable 
size  of  it.  They  knew  it  was  big,  they 
could  see  that,  but  neither  had  any  idea 
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just  how  huge  the  animal  would  prove 
to  be. 

They  got  some  idea  when,  after  field- 
dressing, four  of  them  tried  to  drag  the 
bear.  No  go.  They  could  stretch  the 
animal’s  limbs,  but  its  body  would  not 
move  through  the  leaves.  They  decided 
to  roll  it  down  the  hill.  Even  that  wasn’t 
easy,  but,  tugging  and  pushing,  they 
managed. 

On  the  edge  of  Kettle  Creek,  they 
faced  another  obstacle — that  cold, 
quick  water.  With  much  grunting,  they 
got  the  bear  into  their  boat,  but  it 
proved  too  heavy,  and  the  light  alu- 
minum craft  sank  like  a stone.  Fortu- 
nately, the  bear  floated,  and  Tom  Nei- 
digh  took  to  the  water  and  towed  the 
animal  across. 

But  the  work  still  wasn’t  over;  a high 
bank  had  to  be  scaled  to  reach  the  road. 
By  that  time,  close  to  a dozen  hunters 
had  grouped  around  To  admire  the 
trophy.  All  were  willing  to  help,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  giant 
up  the  bank.  It  took  a pickup  truck  with 
a tow  rope  to  get  the  bruin  to  the  road. 
Once  wedged  into  the  trunk  of  a car, 
the  animal  was  ready  for  a trip  to  the 
Game  Commission  check  station  in 
Cross  Fork,  just  over  the  Potter  County 
line. 

STATE’S  HEAVIEST  BEAR? 

Now,  a bear  of  400  pounds  is  a real 
trophy;  a bear  of  500  pounds,  a near- 
record individual.  Dave  Hampton 
knew  he  had  a big  bear  on  his  hands, 
but  when  the  animal  was  hung  from  the 
PGC  scales  and  hoisted  off  the  ground, 
he  couldn’t  believe  his  eyes.  Nor  could 
anyone  else  at  the  check  station:  eight 
ounces  under  600  pounds.  Deducting 
several  pounds  for  the  short  chain  used 
to  hook  the  bear  to  the  scale  left  a total 
field-dressed  weight  of  at  least  595 
pounds. 

The  bear  was  male.  A tooth  was 
removed  and  later  sliced,  stained,  and 
examined  microscopically,  revealing 
that  the  animal  was  7-8  years  old.  The 
bruin  bore  no  tattoos  or  ear  tags,  indi- 


cating it  had  never  been  trapped  and 
released  during  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s bear  management  program. 

The  heaviest  Pennsylvania  bear  of 
which  the  Commission  has  record 
weighed  538  pounds  “hog-dressed” 
(the  expression  used  in  the  old  records) 
and  had  an  estimated  live  weight  of  633 
pounds.  This  huge  animal  was  bagged 
in  Pike  County  in  1923  by  Norman 
Coykendall.  Hampton’s  1976  bear 
weighed  595  pounds  with  the  stomach 
and  intestines  removed,  but  including 
the  lungs,  heart  and  liver.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  animal’s  live  weight 
would  have  been  well  over  633  pounds, 
so  in  all  probability  this  is  the  heaviest 
bear  ever  taken  by  a licensed  hunter  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Another  method  exists  for  ranking 
game  trophies — skull  size.  The  Boone 
and  Crockett  club  has  kept  records  for 
26  years  using  this  system,  and  the 
Game  Commission  has  used  this 
method  since  1969.  This  avoids  the  dis- 
crepancies that  always  arise  when  ani- 
mals are  weighed.  Unfortunately,  part 
of  the  skull  of  Hampton’s  bear  was 
destroyed  during  handling,  so  it 
couldn’t  be  measured.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  taken  a place  among  the  national 
records.  However,  skull  size  doesn’t  al- 
ways relate  to  a bear’s  weight;  lean, 
light-weight  bears  may  have  large 
skulls,  while  bears  with  small  skulls 
may  be  heavy. 

Dave  Hampton  s monster  black  bear 
might  have  been  a new  Pennsylvania 
record.  We  ll  never  know  for  sure,  but 
it  was  at  least  close.  The  Franklin 
County  hunter  has  a right  to  be  happy, 
for  the  Red  Gods  certainly  smiled  his 
way.  His  bear  is  a trophy  such  as  few 
hunters  will  ever  take. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  animal  is  being 
prepared  by  a Bedford  taxidermist.  It 
will  be  a full  body  mount,  with  the 
animal  standing  on  all  four  feet. 
Hampton  considered  having  the  trophy 
mounted  in  a standing  position — but  it 
would  have  been  about  8l/2  feet  tall, 
and  he  just  doesn’t  have  the  room. 
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The 

Flying 

Bucket 

Brigade 


By  J.  David  Truby 


ai LY  A FEW  MONTHS  before, 
Carlo  Wild  had  been  hunting  deer 
in  the  heavily  wooded  Appalachian 
foothills  between  Johnstown  and  In- 
diana in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Now  he  was  fighting  a raging  wildfire 
that  threatened  to  destroy  the  very 
forest  he  had  known  so  well.  One  of 
hundreds  of  volunteer  firefighters  on 
the  scene,  the  nearly  exhausted  Wild’s 
smoke-reddened  eyes  searched  the 
brownish-yellow  haze  that  dimmed  the 
sky.  Suddenly  he  found  what  he  was 
searching  for.  “Here  it  comes,”  he 
shouted  to  his  buddies.  “Here  comes 
the  flying  firetruck.  ” 

His  tired  eyes  had  located  a heli- 
copter beating  its  way  toward  the  large 
fire.  It  was  carrying  a huge  bucket  at 
the  end  of  a line.  Indeed,  it  was  an  air- 
borne bucket  brigade. 

This  ancient  concept  of  firefighting  is 
making  a valuable  comback  with  the 
help  of  modem  technology,  heli- 
copters, and  Pennsylvania's  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources’ 
(DER)  forest  fire  protection  division. 
These  modem  buckets  are  made  of 


fiberglass,  built  to  hold  up  to  250 
gallons  of  retardant,  and  have  proved 
effective  in  knocking  down  various 
types  of  fires  by  aerial  bombardment. 
The  buckets  are  hauled  to  the  fires  by 
helicopters.  They  can  be  emptied  in  a 
variety  of  patterns  and  intensities  using 
a remote  control  electrical  system 
operated  from  inside  the  ship. 

According  to  Warren  Ely,  a DER 
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staff  forester,  bucket-equipped  heli- 
copters are  now  dispatched  at  the  first 
report  of  a suspected  wildfire.  Ely  says 
the  air  operations  are  most  in  demand 
from  March  through  May,  the  dan- 
gerous months  for  forest  fires. 

“One  of  the  flying  fire  trucks  can 
carry  out  a systematic  aerial  dousing  of 
a forest  fire’  Ely  said.  “After  the  dump, 
the  ship  hauls  the  empty  bucket  back  to 
the  refill  point  for  more  water.  The 
cycle  is  repeated  until  the  fire  is  under 
control. 

“Our  helitankers  operate  within  a 
fifteen-mile  radius,  and  for  this  reason 
we  base  them  close  to  the  high  fire- 
occurrence  areas.  Presently,  we  are  us- 
ing Bell  helicopters.  We  have  the  ships 
based  at  Big  Flat,  Ohiopyle,  Blair, 
Gallitzin,  Penn  Forest,  and  Big  Po- 
cono,  Ely  noted. 

The  summer  of  1967  brought  terrible 
forest  fires  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Roaring  through  valuable  timber  and 
park  areas,  the  killer  fires  were  burn- 
ing away  from  men  gamely  trying  to 
combat  them  with  all  of  the  traditional 
methods.  U.S.  Forest  Service  officials 
literally  huddling  in  the  smoky  forest 
decided  to  try  the  small  group  of  ex- 
perimental helicopters  with  their  new 
water  dumping  concept — -the  flying 
firetrucks  with  the  prototype  fiberglass 
buckets.  The  small  fleet  of  ships 
dropped  more  than  450,000  gallons  of 
water  and  chemical  retardants.  The 
idea  worked. 

According  to  Monte  Pierce,  then  na- 
tional air  officer  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  ships  and  buckets  were 
highly  effective.  Their  crews  served 
with  bravery  and  distinction.  “Their 
versatility,  mobility,  and  payload  have 
made  flying  firetrucks  highly  effective 
in  controlling  serious  forest  fires,” 
Pierce  noted. 

“The  first  airdrop  on  a wildfire  in 
Pennsylvania  was  made  on  April  4, 
1960,  near  Sandy  Ridge  in  the  Moshan- 
non  area,”  Ely  recalled.  “We  used  an 
old  Stearman  biplane.  We’ve  come  a 
long  way  since,  as  they  say.  Last 
spring,  our  helitankers  flew  337.7 
hours,  attacking  182  fires  with  1,958 
drops  totaling  221,090  gallons  of 
retardant.  The  greatest  number  of 
drops  took  place  on  that  big  fire  spread 


OER  Photo 

BELL  HELICOPTER  fills  small  fiberglass 
bucket  from  lake  in  Gifford  Pinchot  park 
area.  Two  bucket  sizes — 100  and  250 
gallons — are  used  in  Pennsylvania. 
Chemical  retardants  can  be  added  to  the 
water  for  increased  fire-fighting  efficiency. 
State's  first  water  drop  was  made  in  1960, 
near  Moshannon. 

between  Indiana  and  Cambria  counties 
last  April,  when  we  made  447  separate 
drops.” 

Altitude  for  the  actual  drop  is  de- 
cided upon  by  the  pilot  after  consider- 
ing safety  and  operational  factors,  e.g., 
wind,  terrain,  type  of  fire,  etc.  In  any 
case,  the  minimum  drop  altitude  is  75 
feet  for  light  ships  and  150  feet  for  the 
larger  helicopters. 

“In  addition  to  safety  factors,  opera- 
ting at  lower  altitudes  only  makes  the 
fire  worse,  as  the  rotor  downwash  will 
fan  the  blaze,  Ely  pointed  out. 

The  water  or  water  and  retardant  is 
dropped  from  the  bucket  through  its 
“door  operated  by  the  pilot.  The  door 
can  be  opened  by  degrees,  allowing  a 
variety  of  density  and  patterns  in  the 
water  drop. 

The  modem  bucket  brigade  uses 
three  sizes  of  buckets — one  with  a 
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maximum  capicity  of  100  gallons,  a 250- 
gallon  model,  which  is  the  largest  size 
in  use  here,  plus  a big  brother  holding 
up  to  450  gallons.  Total  weight  of  one  of 
the  big  buckets  fully  loaded  is  just  over 
two  tons.  The  large  bucket  is  carried 
mainly  by  the  Bell  204B  and  its  military 
version,  the  UH1B.  In  addition,  the 
Sikorsky  S-58  also  handles  the  larger 
load.  Two  ships,  the  CH-47A  and 
Sikorsky’s  S-61,  carry  two  of  the  450 
gallon  tanks. 

The  major  requirement  of  these 
firefighting  choppers  is  a place  to 
drink — water,  that  is — during  working 
hours.  Either  a tow-fill  or  hover-fill 
water  source  will  do,  and  the  closer  the 
source  is  to  the  fire,  the  more  efficient 
the  flying  firetrueks  will  be. 

“The  refill  concept  is  simple.  It  is 
performed  either  by  hoverfill  or  towfill, 
depending  upon  the  water  source  used. 
When  searching  for  a water  source,  pi- 
lots avoid  water  moving  at  more  than  10 
knots,  because  the  combination  of  the 
moving  water  and  the  filling  bucket  act 
as  a mighty  sea  anchor  which  may  pull 
the  helicopter  into  the  water,”  Ely  said. 

When  the  ships  have  a safe  water 
source,  they  go  down,  lower  their 
buckets  into  the  water  and  let  them  fill. 
The  cargo  sling  is  activated,  the  filled 
bucket  is  hauled  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  ship  is  off  to  the  fire  again.  If 
desired,  chemicals  can  be  added  auto- 
matically to  the  water  by  a small  ac- 
cessory pump. 

In  addition  to  extreme  versatility, 
the  fiberglass  bucket  idea  makes  the 
helicopter  a more  efficient  firefighter. 
Because  of  its  slow  flight  capability,  the 
pilot  has  better  visibility  and  is  thus 
able  to  make  a more  accurate  drop  of 
the  water  load.  These  flight  characteris- 
tics also  allow  closer  air-ground  coordi- 
nation and  communication.  And  when 
the  fire  is  out,  the  helicopters  may  be 
immediately  converted  to  other  uses 
merely  by  releasing  the  bucket  sling 
from  the  ship’s  cargo  hook. 

“Only  top-rated,  experienced  chop- 
per pilots  fly  these  missions.  These  pi- 
lots have  to  cope  with  unexpected  air 
turbulence,  updrafts  caused  by  the  heat 
of  fires,  sudden  shifting  in  weight  due 
to  water  release,  and  the  problems  of 
refill  flying,”  reported  Ely. 


Minimum  experience  levels  for  these 
pilots  include  1,000  hours  of  flying  time 
as  a command  pilot;  500  hours  of  com- 
mand time  flying  helicopters;  200  hours 
of  pilot  time  over  the  appropriate  type 
of  terrain  he  is  likely  to  encounter  on 
real  firefighting  missions;  200  hours  of 
extended  cross  country  flight;  and  an 
instrument  flight  rating.  In  addition,  he 
must  hold  a first  class  medical  certifi- 
cate. 

Costs  a Consideration 

Cost  is  also  a consideration.  While 
expensive  in  absolute  dollars,  in  terms 
of  man-hours  and  natural  resources 
saved,  the  flying  firetrueks  may  be  the 
world’s  cheapest  firefighting  invest- 
ment. A forest  fire  is  a depletion  of 
natural  resources  and  such  losses  can 
be  translated  into  dollars. 

Operating  costs  for  smaller  ships 
average  out  to  about  $300  an  hour, 
while  the  larger  choppers  cost  about 
$900  an  hour.  These  figures  include  the 
cost  of  the  ship,  pilot,  insurance, 
gasoline,  oil,  and  depreciation. 

“Another  way  to  figure  expenses  is  to 
compute  the  cost  per  gallon  of 
retardant  dropped.  Mr.  Ely  said.  “For 
instance,  our  Bell  helitankers  have  a 
cost  per  gallon  of  360,  while  the 
Sikorsky  operates  for  240  per  gallon  de- 
livered. 

In  addition  to  the  low  cost,  safety  is 
another  plus  which  pleases  the  people 
charged  with  protecting  Penn’s  Woods 
against  fires. 

“In  our  seventeen  years  of  aerial  at- 
tack on  fires,  there  hasn’t  been  a single 
serious  accident  involving  injury  to  our 
people.  That’s  a record  we  are  most 
proud  of,”  Ely  noted. 

Robert  Lake  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  says,  “Without  doubt,  aerial 
firefighting  is  more  efficient  and 
generally  safer  than  the  traditional 
ground  methods.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  also  cheaper  in  terms  of  manpower, 
equipment,  and  preservation  of  valu- 
able resources.” 

DERs  flying  firetrueks  have  saved 
thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  land,  also 
saving  the  lives  and  homelands  of 
millions  of  bird  and  animals.  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  owe  them  a salute  for 
that. 
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Looking  over  the  past  year  of  . . . 


Pennsylvania  Trapshooting 

By  George  H.  Cottrell 


T'HERE  DOESN'T  seem  much 
doubt  that  the  move  by  the 
trapshooters  of  Pennsylvania  to  a 
permanent  home  at  Elysburg  was  their 
smartest  project  yet.  This  is  true  not 
only  for  the  Keystone  Staters  but  also 
for  the  entire  Eastern  Zone  of  the 
Amateur  Trapshooting  Association, 
which  includes  the  thirteen  states  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  as  well  as  the  Ca- 
nadian provinces  of  New  Brunswick, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland. 
The  Eastern  Zone  throws  25  percent  of 
all  the  targets  trapped  in  the  five  zones 
of  the  ATA.  Last  year  84,350,395  clays 
were  thrown  in  registered  competition 
in  North  America,  of  which  21,020,400 
were  trapped  in  the  Eastern  Zone. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Champion- 
ship is  the  largest  tournament  held  in 
America  off  the  Vandalia  grounds. 
Vandalia,  Ohio,  is  the  home  of  the  ATA 
and  the  site  of  the  annual  Grand 
American,  held  in  August.  Last  year’s 
Pennsylvania  State  tournament  drew 
5,264  entries  who  shot  at  770,500 
program  targets  and  some  40,000 
practice  clays  in  five  days.  The  1976 
tournament  broke  all  attendance 
records.  In  the  best  previous  year, 
1973,  697,600  clays  were  thrown.  In 
1968,  the  first  year  at  the  new 
permanent  home,  331,000  targets  were 
thrown. 

The  top  state  in  registered 
trapshooters  is  Ohio,  with  3,371  men 
and  149  ladies.  Pennsylvania  is  close 
behind  with  3,200  men  and  192  ladies, 
while  sunny  California’s  totals  are  3,039 
and  274. 

It  is  not  too  many  years  since  our 
state  championships  were  being  held 
over  four  traps  at  gun  clubs  such  as 
Brinton  Lake,  Roxborough  Gun  Club 
and  Bradford.  In  the  early  50s  it  be- 
came necessary  to  hold  the  tournament 
over  eight  fields.  In  1951,  the 
Uniontown  Club  installed  10  of  the 


then-new  all  electric  traps.  The  day  of 
the  hand  pulled  trap  had  passed.  As 
only  three  clubs  could  accommodate 
eight  or  10  fields,  it  was  decided  to 
give  the  big  shoot  on  successive  years 
to  Uniontown,  South  End  Gun  Club  at 
Reading,  and  the  Valley  Gun  and 
Country  Club  at  Elysburg.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  until  it  became  ap- 
parent that  more  room  and  many  more 
traps  would  be  necessary.  The  State 
Association  could  not  expect  the  private 
clubs  to  enlarge  their  grounds  and 
equipment  to  provide  24  to  30  fields. 

There  were  two  alternatives:  (1)  Stay 
small  and  take  entries  in  accordance 
with  the  club’s  ability  to  handle  the 
crowd.  With  this  policy  things  might 
develop  to  a point  where  competitors 
would  have  to  qualify  through  zone 
shoots  in  order  to  compete  in  the  state 
shoot;  or  (2)  Have  the  State  Association 
finance  and  provide  a permanent  home 
with  ample  room  for  future  expansion. 

A Start 

It  was  not  the  desire  of  the  State 
Association  to  deny  anyone  the  privi- 
lege of  shooting  in  his  own  state  tourna- 
ment. The  Valley  Gun  Club  owned 
considerable  acreage  which  they  were 
not  using  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  whereby  the  State  Association 
would  rent  the  Valley  Gun  Club’s  16 
traps  and  the  clubhouse  and  use  this  as 
a start  toward  larger  quarters. 

This  move  was  made  in  1968  and  the 
state  shoot  that  year  had  a new  record 
for  entries.  The  lines  at  the  entry  win- 
dows were  just  as  long  as  ever.  The  ad- 
dition of  six  traps  made  little  differance 
because  many  more  entrants  came  to 
the  shoot. 

There  was  to  be  no  letup  in  the 
improvements  from  then  on.  A larger 
clubhouse  with  more  entry  windows 
was  constructed,  a 40-foot-high  em- 
bankment was  built  to  make  the 
trapline  level,  and  20  more  traps  were 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP,  the  largest  trapshooting  tournament  in  America 
off  the  Vandalia  grounds,  is  held  each  year  at  the  Valley  Gun  and  Country  Club,  just  outside 
of  Elysburg. 


installed,  bringing  the  total  to  44.  This 
made  the  shooting  line  just  one  mile 
long.  Outside  of  Vandalia,  this  is  the 
largest  trapshooting  facility  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a real  pleasure  now  to  watch  the 
smooth  operation  in  the  clubhouse  as 
the  shooters  enter  with  no  fuss  or 
bother.  It  is  actually  easier  to  enter  the 
Pennsylvania  state  shoot  than  the 
Grand  American.  It  is  true  that  the 
larger  the  grounds  the  more  crowds 
you  have;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  we  outgrow  the  setup  that 
now  exists. 

But  what  quality  of  shooting  is  being 
done  within  our  state?  Pennsylvania 
need  not  take  a back  seat  to  any  state 
when  comparisons  are  made.  There  are 
nearly  150,000  registered  trapshooters 
in  the  ATA,  and  Pennsylvanian  Frank 
Little,  of  Mechanicsburg,  is  ranked 
tenth.  He  missed  but  55  targets  last 
year  out  of  5,200  at  16  yards.  Little  did 
not  win  the  state  singles  titles  this  year 
(that  was  taken  by  Ray  McKissick;  more 
on  him  later)  but  Frank  did  tie  for  the 
doubles  title  and  lost  in  a shoot-off  with 
three  others,  including  McKissick,  who 
were  deadlocked  with  97s.  McKissick, 


of  Elderton,  won  the  title  by  going 
clean  in  the  overtime.  Charles  Austin 
missed  one  in  overtime  for  the  runner- 
up.  Little  won  the  coveted  All-Around 
title  with  a 391x400  (200  singles,  50 
pairs  of  doubles  and  the  100-bird 
handicap).  He  finished  the  year  with  a 
.9894  average  on  singles.  Seven  others 
in  the  state  finished  with  .9800  or  bet- 
ter. They  were  Roger  Hamilton, 
Temple;  Robert  Machamer,  Hegins; 
Charles  Sheckler,  Walnutport;  Ronald 
Schmuck,  Greencastle;  Quinn  Testone, 
Jr.,  Hatfield;  Charles  Doll,  Jr., 
Hanover;  and  Francis  Kikel,  Jr., 
Latrobe.  Schmuck,  incidentally,  is  a 
district  game  protector  in  Franklin 
County. 

Tied  From  27 

Another  high  water  mark  for  Frank 
Little  occurred  during  the  Grand 
American  Handicap  when,  shooting 
from  27  yards,  he  tied  for  top  honors 
with  two  others.  No  one  shooting  from 
the  maximum  distance  had  ever  won  or 
tied  for  the  Grand  before.  Little,  Frank 
Crevatin,  of  Canada,  and  Merle  Yohn 
from  Maryland,  all  registered  a 99  in 
the  event.  Little  missed  his  87th  bird. 
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Crevatin,  shooting  from  21  ¥2  yards, 
broke  23  in  overtime  to  win,  Little 
finished  as  runner-up  with  21,  and 
Yohn  was  third  with  16  from  22  yards. 

Twenty  Pennsylvanians  averaged 
.9700  to  .9800,  and  eight  above  .9800. 
Just  as  a comparison,  it  is  well  known 
that  California  produces  many  of  our 
top  stars  of  the  shooting  sports — for 
example,  Dan  Bonillas,  the  “All- 
Everything”  who  finished  the  year  at 
.9927  to  lead  the  nation.  Yet  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  28  shooters  having  a season 
average  of  .9700  or  better,  finished  just 
five  behind  California  s 33.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  23  of  these  33 
live  in  Southern  California  where  it  is 
possible  to  shoot  under  ideal  weather 
conditions  the  entire  year.  The  target 
year  runs  from  October  1 to  September 
30,  making  it  possible  for  the  boys  out 
there  to  get  a jump  on  the  new  year. 

The  distaff  side  of  Pennsylvania 
shooting  also  acquitted  itself  well  dur- 
ing 1976.  The  ladies  keep  coming  up 
with  more  and  more  topflight  gun 
pointers  each  year.  At  the  Grand 
American,  Anna  Mae  Eberly,  Pitts- 
burgh, won  the  prestigious  Clay  Target 
Championship  of  North  America,  with 
a score  of  199  x 200.  At  the  Eastern 
Zone  she  copped  the  singles  champion- 
ship, and  at  the  state  shoot  she  won  the 
doubles  crown  and  her  class  champion- 
ship. 

A new  star  emerged  last  season  when 
Twinkle  Pringle,  from  Oxford,  broke 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unknown  to  be- 
come State  Champion.  Her  194  won 


CHARLEY  DOLL  and  Frank  Little,  left,  and 
George  Neumaster,  right,  have  long  been 
recognized  as  outstanding  trapshooters.  Far 
right,  Twinkle  Pringle,  of  Oxford,  who  took 
the  ladies’  state  championship  last  year,  has 
been  shooting  competitively  for  just  four 
years. 

the  ladies  16-yard  Championship  by 
one  target  over  Nancy  Remmey  of 
Washington’s  Crossing.  Mrs.  Pringle 
has  been  shooting  just  four  years. 

Kathleen  Sedlecky,  of  Butler,  always 
a threat,  had  high  cumulative  average 
for  the  entire  year.  This  is  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  year’s  averages  in  singles, 
handicap  and  doubles,  all  targets  in- 
cluded, and  averaging  the  three. 
Kathleen  posted  an  .8835,  Anna  Mae 
Eberle  was  next  with  .8695,  Emily 
Wyne,  of  Monongahela,  the  state  dou- 
bles champion,  came  in  third  with 
.8643,  Twinkle  Pringle  was  fourth, 
.8577,  and  Catherine  Moyer,  York,  was 
fifth, .8523. 

Eugene  Leoni,  Jr.,  Ambler,  one  of 
the  rising  young  stars  on  the  national 
scene,  ran  away  with  Junior  honors;  in 
fact,  he  finished  with  the  highest  dou- 
bles average  of  all  shooters  in  the  state, 
.9628.  This  placed  him  fourth  on  dou- 
bles in  the  nation.  Only  the  great  Dan 
Bonillas,  Jim  Poindexter,  and  Don  Sla- 
vich,  all  of  California,  finished  ahead  of 
the  lad. 

Leoni  had  a cumulative  average  of 
.9349,  with  Tim  Shupert,  Eliza- 
bethtown, .9182;  Dave  Sweigert  from 
the  same  town,  .9120.  Dave  had  a 
fantastic  year,  taking  home  loads  of  tro- 
phies from  the  state  and  zone  shoots. 
Mark  Whitacker,  Windber,  had  a 
.9088;  John  C.  Johnson,  Kennett 
Square,  .8945,  and  Ken  Darroch, 
Aliquippa,  .8832,  to  round  out  the  top 
six  Juniors. 

McKissick’s  Greatest  Year 

Ray  McKissick  had  the  greatest  year 
of  his  career  when  he  won  Pennsyl- 
vania s singles,  doubles,  and  high-over- 
all titles.  McKissick  lost  the  sight  in  his 
right  eye  several  years  ago,  but  by 
sheer  determination  learned  to  shoot 
from  his  left  shoulder,  using  his  left 
eye.  His  results  are  certainly  notable. 

William  Kunsman,  Bethlehem,  be- 
came the  best  handicap  shooter  in  the 
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state;  however,  he  did  not  have  an  easy 
time  of  it.  His  near-perfect  99  from  22 
yards  was  tied  by  three  others,  William 
Warburton  of  Milton,  shooting  from  24 
yards;  Ronald  Pyzolo,  Pittsburgh,  from 
21  yards;  and  Edwin  Shireman,  Mid- 
dletown, from  22  yards.  Kunsman 
missed  one  target  in  the  overtime  for  a 
24  and  the  state  title.  Warburton  with 
23  was  runner-up. 

There  are  never  as  many  handicap 
shooters  as  16-yard  gunners  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  this  year  it  was  close.  The  16- 
yarders  totaled  only  131  entries  over 
the  handicappers. 

All  America  was  proud  last  summer 
when  Don  Haldeman  of  Souderton  be- 
came the  first  ATA  shooter  to  win  a 
gold  medal  in  Olympic  trapshooting 
since  1920.  It’s  quite  a treat  to  watch 
Don  shoot.  He  seems  to  take  all  the 
work  out  of  it. 

The  1975  ladies  singles  champion, 
Dolores  Hamilton,  Temple,  came  back 
this  year  to  claim  the  ladies  handicap 
tiara.  She  was  forced  into  a shoot-off  for 
the  title  by  Janet  Wieand,  Schecksville, 
after  both  hung  up  97s. 

There  must  be  something  we  could 
say  about  our  Veteran  shooters.  One  of 
the  wonderful  things  about  trapshoot- 
ing is  that  age  does  not  enter  into  the 
game.  There  are  great  shooters  at  age 
12  or  18  or  30  or  80,  and  our  state  has 
some  of  the  best  among  the  older 
shooters.  George  Newmaster, 
Myerstown;  Andy  Long,  Shamokin; 
Jim  Mack,  Indiana;  Russell  Smith,  Bed- 


ford; C.  H.  Garman,  Elizabethtown; 
Clarence  Zeigler,  Harleysville;  and 
Mahlon  Schwar,  Emmaus,  are  just  a 
few  who  are  always  at  the  shoots  and 
generally  winning. 

In  considering  who  might  take  home 
the  bacon  from  Pennsylvania’s  State 
Championship  this  year  (June  15-19), 
one  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  guys 
who  have  to  be  reckoned  with  every 
year.  Maybe  they  are  not  listed  among 
the  top  averages  as  often  as  they  used  to 
be,  but  they  still  can  win  the  big  one 
and  this  just  might  be  the  year.  This  list 
would  have  to  include  Bob  Die- 
fenderfer,  Reading;  Bill  Hunsberger, 
Catasauqua;  Herb  Jones,  Fawn  Grove; 
Ernie  Hartranft,  Ephrata;  Freeman 
Kline,  Jr.,  Allentown;  Charlie  Doll,  Jr., 
Hanover;  Tom  Timmins,  Pitts- 
burgh; Lindsey  Jardine,  Doylestown; 
Mike  Perugini,  Reading;  Charles 
“Sam”  Austin,  Edinboro;  Allen 
Roberts,  Dallas;  Ward  Norton,  Albion, 
and  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Who 
can  tell  what  June  will  bring?  One  thing 
we  can  be  sure  of,  Elysburg  will  be 
crowded  with  guys  and  gals  who  are 
trying  their  best  to  cop  it  all.  And  we 
know  that  the  champions  will  deserve 
their  honors.  They  come  from  a 
shootin’  state. 
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PART  OF  THE  GAME 

By  Al  Shimmel 


UST  UNDER  THE  surface  of  the 
most  sophisticated  urbanite  you 
will  find  an  urge  ancient  as  life  itself— 
the  instinct  of  the  chase.  Time  was 
when  pursuit,  brought  to  a successful 
conclusion,  meant  full  stomachs,  warm 
clothing  and  survival  for  the  hunter  and 
his  family.  It  was  his  destiny,  a 
necessity.  The  vital  urge  is  buried 
somewhere  deep  in  the  memory  of  our 
basic  protoplasm.  To  satisfy  this  ancient 
memory,  we  turn  for  recreation  to  the 
out-of-doors  and  once  again  become 
hunters,  fishers  and  foragers  . . . 

He  sat  between  the  buttressed  roots 
of  the  big  oak,  rifle  beside  him  on  the 
dry  leaves.  A frown  of  concentration 
creased  his  forehead.  His  jaw  had  a set 
of  determination.  The  squirrel  that  had 
twice  peeped  at  the  motionless  figure 
from  the  lower  branch  of  an  oak  could 
no  longer  curb  its  curiosity.  It  came 
around  the  trunk  and  hung,  head 
downward,  for  a closer  look.  The  rifle, 
held  firm  by  an  elbow  supported  by  a 
knee,  spat!  The  squirrel  dropped  to  the 
leaves,  head  shot. 

The  combination  of  a tough  hide  and 
a not-so-sharp  knife  conspired  to  com- 
plicate his  task.  It  was  slow,  distasteful 
work.  His  performance  was  neither 
easy  nor  proficient.  Once  or  twice  he 
turned  to  me  with  silent  appeal  in  his 
eyes,  but  seeing  my  pretended  indif- 
ference he  set  to  work  again  in  silent 
determination.  Finally  he  completed 
his  task.  Now  I noted  something  in  his 
eyes  and  in  the  set  of  his  head  that  had 
not  been  there  before.  Perhaps  it  was 
pride  of  accomplishment.  “I’ll  sharpen 
my  knife  as  soon  as  I get  home,  he 
said.  John  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
hunter. 

I watched  the  gray  follow  the  course 
of  the  rail  fence  and  then  jump  to  a 
nearby  chestnut.  Dad  sat  on  the  top  rail 
and  after  I had  climbed  over,  handed 
me  the  Stevens  and  a handful  of  shells. 
I loaded  the  little  rifle  and  stole  quickly 
down  toward  the  tree.  The  squirrel  was 


high  among  the  branches.  I rested  my 
hand  against  a sapling  and  lined  up  the 
sights.  With  the  report  of  the  gun,  the 
squirrel  dropped  several  feet,  momen- 
tarily caught  a branch,  then  fell.  I was 
twelve  years  old  and  this  was  my  first 
game. 

I walked  back  to  the  fence  where 
Dad  waited.  As  a country  boy  I was  not 
quite  a novice,  so  was  able  to  follow 
Dad  s verbal  instructions.  A stump 
served  as  a butcher’s  block.  First  the 
front  paws  were  severed  at  the  wrist.  A 
cut  was  made  up  the  back  of  each  hind 
leg  to  the  vent,  another  from  there  to 
the  base  of  the  tail.  After  the  skin  had 
been  worked  loose  from  the  legs,  the 
tail  was  freed  from  the  bone  by  pulling 
it  through  a split  stick.  The  tail  bone 
was  severed  about  an  inch  above  the 
body.  Setting  my  foot  on  the  two  hind 
feet,  I pulled  the  hide  up  over  the 
body.  The  knife  was  used  only  at  the 
ears.  The  hide  was  left  attached  while 
the  entrails  were  removed.  Heart  and 
liver  were  saved.  A final  cut  under 
each  front  leg  revealed  tiny  brown 
glands  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
wheat  grains.  These  were  removed,  for 
they  give  the  meat  a wild  gamy  taste. 
Finally,  the  hind  feet  were  removed 
and  the  hide  pulled  back  over  the  body. 
The  hind  leg  skins  were  tied  together  to 
protect  the  meat  from  dirt.  At  home  the 
skin  was  removed  and  the  cut  made  just 
behind  the  eyes.  Cheek  meat  and 
brains  were  considered  delicacies. 
Liver  and  heart  were  special  tidbits. 

Under  the  alchemy  of  my  mother’s 
hand  such  culinary  delights  as  squirrel 
pot  pie,  (Bot-boi),  fried  squirrel,  and 
squirrel  stew  with  tomatoes  and  onions 
are  memories  that  activate  my  salivary 
glands  even  to  this  day.  If  there  were 
any  odds  and  ends  remaining,  which 
was  seldom,  we  were  later  treated  to  a 
meat  pie  cooked  with  vegetables. 

During  the  early  1900s  a rural  family 
wasted  nothing.  Hunting,  fishing,  trap- 
ping and  foraging  were  a part  of  our 
economy.  We  learned  by  example  and 
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discipline  that  natural  bounties  were 
gifts  to  be  utilized  and  not  wasted.  My 
parents  taught  their  five  sons  to  be 
thankful  and  make  the  most  of  their 
heritage.  Game,  fish,  wild  berries, 
mushrooms  and  nuts  were  delicacies. 
We  could  not  understand  some  in- 
dividuals who  had  an  aversion  to  game 
and  other  products  of  the  wild. 

The  first  day  of  season  found  me 
chained  to  my  desk  by  a mound  of 
reports  that  required  my  immediate  at- 
tention. Through  the  window  I could 
see  the  far  outlines  of  Turner’s  Ridge, 
ablaze  with  the  colors  of  autumn.  Once 
the  distant  clamor  of  a flock  of  geese  set 
my  pulses  pounding.  I felt  a frustrating 
anger  at  the  bureaucracy  that  had 
dumped  this  work  in  my  lap  and  inti- 
mated that  it  should  have  been  finished 
yesterday.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
chuck  the  whole  thing  and  head  for  the 
hills.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
finished  my  task  and  arrived  home  in  a 
less  than  happy  frame  of  mind. 

A neighbor  met  me  with  a smile.  “I 
knew  you  had  to  work  today,  so  I 
brought  you  a gift.  It  was  such  a good 
day.  We  found  plenty  of  game.  He 
handed  me  a brown  paper  bag  and 
walked  out  to  his  car. 

I watched  him  drive  away,  then 
opened  the  bag.  It  contained  four 
squirrels  and  they  were  the  last  straw! 
They  had  been  liberally  sprinkled  with 
shot  and  carried  through  the  hot 
autumn  afternoon  withoug  being  field- 
dressed  while  heat,  blood  and  juices 
from  punctured  intestines  turned  them 
into  a smelly  pile.  I closed  the  bag,  took 
my  spade  and  buried  them  under  the 
compost  heap  beside  the  garden  hedge. 
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At  least  they  would  serve  some  useful 
purpose.  This  had  definitely  not  been 
my  day! 

Sportsmen  pride  themselves  on  their 
prowess  with  rod  and  gun.  They  spend 
long  hours  keeping  those  items  in  mint 
condition  and  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  improve  their  skills  in 
their  use.  The  knife  is  the  exception. 
Few  individuals  are  skilled  in  its  use. 
Perhaps  that  attitude  is  changing.  In 
recent  years,  new  handmade  models 
have  appeared  on  the  market  and  some 
instruction  in  their  use  is  being 
published. 

Sublet  If  Possible 

Nevertheless,  dressing  game  and 
cleaning  fish  is  to  many  sportsmen  a 
disagreeable  chore  to  be  sublet  if  possi- 
ble. Even  that  dean  of  woodcrafters, 
Horace  Kephart,  who  won  my  youthful 
admiration  with  his  book  Camping  and 
Woodcraft,  dropped  several  points  in 
my  esteem  when  he  voiced  that  senti- 
ment in  print.  It  proves  that  giants,  too, 
can  have  “feet  of  clay. 

The  aversion  some  individuals 
exhibit  toward  wild  game  at  the  table 
can  generally  be  traced  to  an  unhappy 
experience  with  meat  that  was  not 
properly  prepared,  either  in  the  field  or 
in  the  kitchen.  I remember  an 
example. 

It  had  been  three  days  since  the 
season  opened.  Fortunately,  my  son 
and  I had  accounted  for  a pair  of  fair 
bucks  early  on  opening  morning.  I had 
finished  my  business  in  town  and  was 
returning  to  my  car  when  a Jeep  with  a 
magnificent  buck  lashed  across  the 
hood  came  down  the  street.  I knew  one 
of  the  hunters.  He  shouted  as  they 
passed.  Just  down  the  street  they 
stopped  in  front  of  a tavern.  I crossed 
the  street  and  walked  down  for  a closer 
look.  They  had  killed  the  deer  late  on 
opening  day.  Today  they  were  showing 
off  their  prize  before  leaving  for  home. 
It  was  evident  that  this  was  not  their 
first  stop.  As  I examined  the  animal  I 
was  aware  of  the  odor  of  tainted  meat. 
Evidently  the  heat  of  the  engine  and  a 
poorly  ventilated  carcass  had  begun  to 
work.  This  deer’s  meat  would  not  be  fit 
for  the  table. 

Most  of  my  hunting  companions  are 
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natives  or  returning  natives  with 
country  backgrounds.  Deer  are  field- 
dressed  and  the  body  cavity  wiped  free 
of  blood  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
kill.  Some  of  these  hunters  even 
remove  the  legs  at  the  knee  joints  to 
keep  the  leg  and  hoof  glands  from  in- 
fluencing the  flavor  of  the  meat. 

One  of  these  natives,  an  avid  fox 
hunter,  has  use  for  these  glands.  He 
removes  the  skin  and  gland  from  a 
buck,  seals  it  in  a plastic  pouch  and 
freezes  it  until  needed.  If  a hound 
shows  any  inclination  to  chase  deer,  he 
wires  one  of  these  glands  to  the  collar  of 
that  hound  and  leaves  it  in  place  for 
several  weeks.  He  claims  that  the  odor 
of  the  musk  so  disgusts  the  hound  that 
it  will  never  again  fall  into  temptation. 

As  soon  as  a deer  is  dressed  it  is 
raised  from  the  ground  and  the  chest 
cavity  propped  open  for  cooling.  A 
stump,  a fallen  log  or  even  a heap  of 
brush  will  serve  the  purpose.  Liver  and 
heart  are  hung  on  a branch  to  cool. 
When  cutting  up  your  deer,  do  not 
forget  the  tongue.  Boiled,  spiced, 
pickled  or  smoked,  it  is  a gourmet 
prize.  For  a number  of  years  this  was 
my  secret  until  I made  the  mistake  of 
sharing  a sandwich.  Word  travels  fast. 

In  our  hill  country  we  gather  in  the 
evening  after  a hunt  to  skin  the  kills. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  of  many,  we 
begin  at  the  head  and  work  toward  the 
tail.  The  hide  comes  off  with  a 
minimum  of  knife  work,  less  flesh  ad- 
hering to  the  hide  when  working  with 
the  lay  of  the  hair  instead  of  against  it. 
Clean  hides  are  valuable  and  make 
wonderful  leather.  The  carcass  is  split 
down  the  center  of  the  back  and  hung 
to  chill  in  a cool  place.  By  the  next  day 
it  is  firm  enough  to  cut  up. 

Why  not  learn  to  cut  up  your  own 
venison?  Charts  are  often  published  in 
sporting  magazines,  and  complete 
instruction  booklets  can  be  obtained 
from  county  agricultural  agents.  With  a 
sharp  butcher  s knife  and  a meat  saw, 
the  job  can  be  completed  in  an  hour  or 
so.  Completion  of  the  task  brings  a 
certain  pride  of  accomplishment,  and 
you  will  save  enough  to  purchase  a box 
or  two  of  ammunition. 

The  cottontail  is  the  most  popular 
and  sought  after  of  our  game  animals. 


RABBIT  HUNTING  might  not  be  glamorous 
enough  for  some,  but  cottontails  are  exceed- 
ingly popular  game  with  most  sportsmen 
and  they  are  unsurpassed  as  table  fare  when 
properly  prepared. 

Field-dressing  a bunny  is  a simple  mat- 
ter. Slit  the  abdominal  wall  from  the  rib 
cage  to  the  crotch.  Grasp  the  animal  by 
the  head  and  hind  legs.  Give  it  a sharp 
shake  and  the  internal  plumbing  will  lie 
before  you  on  the  ground.  Split  the 
pelvis  and  remove  any  fragments  that 
remain.  Extend  the  cut  through  the 
breast  bone  and  remove  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

Wipe  the  body  cavity  with  dry  leaves 
or  a wad  of  grass.  Better  still,  carry  a 
square  of  cheesecloth  or  a bit  of  terry 
cloth  for  the  purpose.  Heat  and  mois- 
ture can  spoil  the  flavor  and  actually 
spoil  the  game  in  a short  time.  Most 
hunters  carry  their  game  in  the  rub- 
berized game  pockets  of  their  coats. 
Some  even  use  plastic  bags.  During 
cold  weather  this  is  convenient,  but 
during  the  warm  days  of  autumn  the 
best  carrier  is  a canvas  fishing  creel 
with  a screened  ventilator  the  length  of 
the  bottom.  I recently  acquired  a shoot- 
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ing  vest  that  had  screened  sides  and  a 
screened  panel  at  the  rear.  It  is  the 
ideal  carrier  for  small  game  in  warm 
weather.  The  country  boy  solved  this 
problem  by  slitting  the  skin  behind  the 
tendon  of  a hind  leg  and  sliding  his  belt 
through  the  slit.  He  let  the  rabbit  hang 
at  his  side. 

When  preparing  an  animal  for  the  ta- 
ble, don’t  forget  the  fatty  glands  that  lie 
along  the  back  at  the  tips  of  the 
shoulder  blades.  On  small  species  they 
are  about  two  inches  long  and  a quarter 
inch  wide  and  are  held  in  place  by  thin 
connective  tissue.  Failing  to  remove 
them  will  cause  the  table  product  to 
have  a decidedly  gamy  taste.  It  is  well 
to  probe  the  shot  holes  and  remove  the 
imbedded  hair.  A crochet  hook  makes 
an  excellent  tool  for  this  chore. 

Entrails  Easily  Removed 

Feathered  game  is  most  often 
neglected.  A few  feathers  plucked  from 
around  the  vent,  a small  incision,  and 
then  the  entrails  can  be  removed  by 
inserting  the  finger  and  hooking  them 
out.  If  this  is  not  for  you,  cut  a pencil- 
size  branch  with  a twig  attached  at  right 
angles.  Cut  the  twig  to  form  a small 
hook.  Insert  into  the  body  of  the  bird, 
twist  and  pull.  A commercial  plastic 
hook  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

Remove  the  crop.  This  is  where 
spoilage  first  begins.  Not  only  will  you 
protect  your  kill  but  you  also  have  a 
clue  in  the  contents  as  to  where  to 
search  for  more  game.  A wad  of  dry 
leaves  or  grass  will  allow  air  to  circulate 
and  keep  the  body  clean  during  trans- 
portation. 

Those  who  consider  the  woodchuck 
as  a target  only  have  never  eaten  it 
properly  prepared.  Young  chucks  re- 
quire the  same  field-dressing  as  squir- 
rels. The  scent  glands  are  located  under 
the  front  legs.  Fried  or  broiled,  they 
are  excellent.  Older  animals  require 
that  the  fat  be  removed.  This  is  a rather 
tedious  process  while  the  animal  is 


fresh.  The  easier  way  is  to  freeze  the 
dressed  carcass.  Removed  from  the 
freezer,  the  fat  can  be  cut  away  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  Older  animals  may 
be  boiled  until  the  meat  can  be 
stripped  from  the  bones.  It  is  then 
ground  and  made  into  chuck-burgers. 
Cooked  over  charcoal,  they  are  a de- 
light. 

I was  fortunate  to  be  bom  and  live  in 
the  hills  while  some  of  the  old-time 
hunters  and  woodsmen  were  still 
practicing  their  skills.  Along  with  guns 
and  axes,  knives  were  highly  prized. 
For  hunting  and  general  use,  most  pre- 
ferred the  two-bladed  Barlow  pocket- 
knife  that  could  be  purchased  at  any 
country  store  for  a quarter.  The  selec- 
tion of  a knife  was  not  made  lightly.  It 
must  hold  an  edge.  The  bolster  and 
pivots  must  be  tight  and  strong.  These 
men  would  feel  as  unclothed  without 
their  knives  as  they  would  without  their 
trousers.  I have  seen  specimens  that 
had  been  sharpened  until  there  was  lit- 
tle left  of  the  blade.  The  speed  and 
dexterity  with  which  they  could  dress  a 
deer  or  squirrel  was  a marvel  to  see. 
Their  skill  bespoke  long  and  intimate 
association  with  this  tool.  The  practi- 
tioner was  proud  of  his  skill. 

The  quality  of  properly  handled  wild 
game  is  superior  to  the  finest  domestic 
product.  Too  many  inexperienced  and 
deluded  cooks  think  it  necessary  to  dis- 
guise the  natural  flavor  with  elaborately 
concocted  sauces,  condiments  or  quan- 
tities of  the  robust  vegetables  (garlic, 
onions).  As  a general  rule,  quick 
thorough  cooking  with  a minimum  of 
seasonings  make  game  dishes  that 
are — I almost  said  “fit  for  a king,  ” when 
I remembered  I once  made  that  remark 
to  old  Cy  as  we  gorged  on  smoking 
venison  steaks  after  a long  cold  day  of 
fox  hunting.  Glaring  from  under  bushy 
gray  brows,  he  fixed  me  with  his  cold, 
blue  marksman’s  eye  and  said  "My  wife 
Alice  cooks  venison  that’s  too  good  fer 
them  old  kings!” 


Slow  but  Sturdy 

The  sloth,  renowned  for  slowness  and  deliberation  of  its  movements,  is 
extremely  hardy,  recovering  from  injuries  which  would  kill  most  other  animals. 
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Thoughts  on  my  . . . 


1100 

Remington 

Skeet 

Gun 


By  Charley  Dickey 


THE  EASIEST  WAY  to  sell  a shot- 
gun is  to  lend  it  to  someone  who 
pulls  off  a lucky  shot  with  it.  He  will 
treasure  that  shotgun  above  all  others, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  may  be  a stan- 
dard lot  run  with  500,000  identical 
brothers. 

If  one  is  happy  with  the  shotguns  he 
owns,  there’s  no  reason  to  analyze 
why — except  that  most  owners  enjoy 
gun  talk.  For  many  years,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  associate  with  a wide 
assortment  of  shotgun  people  in  many 
states.  I have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  varying  attitudes  of  hunters  and 
shooters  toward  their  firearms. 

Years  ago,  it  came  as  a shock  to  me  to 
discover  that  some  of  the  finest  shot- 
guns in  the  world  were  owned  by 
collectors  who  never  fired  them.  It’s 
like  owning  a Rolls  Royce  but  never 
taking  it  out  for  a ride. 

I used  to  hunt  with  a friend  in  Cal- 
ifornia who  used  a 28-gauge  Parker  for 
which  he  had  paid  $3,500.  He  was 
constantly  bothered  by  Texans  who  of- 
fered him  double  what  he  had  paid  and 
one  finally  told  him  to  name  his  price 
and  he’d  get  a check  in  the  mail. 
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REMINGTON  1100  autoloader’s  field  effi- 
ciency is  proved  by  woodcock  being  de- 
livered by  Charley  Dickey’s  Brittany,  after 
typical  skittering  flush. 

My  friend  still  owns  the  Parker.  I 
hope  it  is  not  rusty.  He  gave  it  about  as 
much  care  as  he  would  have  a tire  iron. 
In  fact,  I used  to  clean  and  oil  it  for 
him.  The  little  double  was  never  more 
than  an  instrument  to  him. 

In  one  way,  he  is  right.  Basically,  a 
shotgun  is  only  a tool  for  launching  a 
shot  charge.  Getting  to  use  it  outdoors 
is  more  important  to  some  of  us  than 
the  merits  of  the  gun  itself.  Rut  most  of 
us  probably  form  some  emotional  at- 
tachment to  shotguns  we  own,  espe- 
cially our  favorites. 

My  own  favorite  is  the  Remington 
Model  1100,  a 20-gauge  skeet  gun  with 
ventilated  rib.  It  has  no  special  wood 
nor  ornamentation.  It  is  a standard 
skeet  gun,  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  thousands  just  like  it. 

Like  most  people  who  have  had 
military  service,  or  have  been  around 
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gun  people,  I lightly  oil  the  metal  after 
each  gunning  trip.  I keep  it  clean  and  in 
good  working  order.  Other  than  that,  it 
receives  no  special  attention.  I do  not 
try  to  show  it  off  to  others  or  brag  on  it. 
I know  the  gun  is  no  better  than  the 
man  who  swings  the  barrel  and  pulls 
the  trigger. 

Between  hunting  seasons,  it  does  not 
hang  on  the  wall  where  I can  see  it 
every  day.  As  with  my  other  firearms,  it 
is  locked  in  an  inconspicuous  closet 
where  burglars  may  not  easily  find  it.  It 
stays  there  when  the  hunting  season  is 
closed  except  for  trips  to  the  skeet  field 
or  for  crow  hunting. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  no  more  than  a tool 
to  me,  something  I take  to  the  field  to 
put  a bird  to  bag  behind  pointing  dogs. 
Yet,  when  I take  the  gun  from  storage 
after  a long  absence,  it  snuggles  into 
the  shoulder  vee  and  under  the  cheek- 
bone as  naturally  as  though  it  had  never 
been  away.  It’s  as  comfortable  as  an  old 
friend,  and  perhaps  that’s  what  it  is. 

I do  not  think  most  hunters  keep  and 
use  a shotgun  for  a long  time  unless 
they  shoot  fairly  well  with  it,  rea- 
sonably close  to  their  ability.  The 
unusual  or  lucky  shots  help  cement  an 
attachment.  If  my  hunting  partner 
misses  an  escaping  quail  and  I drop  it 
with  a backing  shot,  my  fondness  for 
my  Model  1100  increases.  I will  not  re- 
ject any  compliments  my  partner  may 
throw  my  way,  but  part  of  the  credit  is 
due  to  teaming  up  with  a shotgun 
which  fits  me. 

Of  course,  I have  many  practical 
reasons  for  preferring  the  Model  1100. 
I think  it  is  economical — the  best  gun 
for  the  money  on  the  market.  It  is  the 
most  popular  shotgun  in  America  to- 
day, and  that  means  I can  find  parts 
about  any  place  I may  be  hunting.  In 
the  thirteen  years  I have  owned  this 
gun,  I have  never  had  to  replace  a part 
but  I like  to  know  I can  do  it  quickly  if  I 
have  to. 


TOTAL  FAMILIARITY  with  his  1100  Skeet 
gun  makes  it  Charley  Dickey’s  favorite  for 
fast  bird  shooting  in  tight  cover,  as  here,  as 
well  as  for  routine  upland  hunting. 
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The  Cun 
( Can’t  Forget 


I owned  the  predecessor  of  my  fa- 
vorite, the  Model  58,  Remington’s  first 
gas-operated  shotgun.  Aside  from  the 
other  desirable  qualities,  I welcomed 
anything  which  would  reduce  recoil  or 
kick.  I do  not  like  to  be  kicked  by  a 
shotgun;  never  have  and  never  will. 

Recoil  causes  flinching  and  flinching 
causes  misses.  If  you  get  pounded  long 
enough  by  any  firearm,  you’ll  start 
flinching,  no  matter  how  bravely  you 
hold  it.  It  may  be  a subconscious  reac- 
tion but  that  doesn’t  matter.  You  still 
flinch  and  miss. 

When  Wayne  Leek  and  a team  of  re- 
searchers at  Remington  improved  the 
gas-operated  system  of  the  Model  1100 
over  the  Model  58,  I bought  a Model 
1100  as  soon  as  it  was  available.  It  had 
noticeably  less  recoil  than  other  auto- 
loaders and  about  only  half  as  much  as 
“fixed  action”  shotguns.  Aside  from  the 
excellent  handling  and  pointing  qual- 
ities of  the  Model  1100,  I was  sold  on 
any  shotgun  which  reduced  recoil.  I go 
hunting  and  shooting  for  pleasure  and 
there  is  nothing  pleasant  about  being 
jarred  around  by  a shotgun.  Any  low- 
recoil  shotgun  was  bound  to  be  appeal- 
ing. 

As  any  shotgunner  knows,  he  shoots 
better  if  he  uses  the  same  shotgun  all  of 
the  time,  or  at  least  when  conditions 
allow  him  to.  I do  not  shoot  competitive 
skeet.  I go  to  a skeet  field  to  practice  for 
live  game.  I always  use  my  20-gauge, 
even  if  others  in  the  squad  are  using 
12s. 

With  the  same  gun,  I hunt  wood- 
cock, quail,  grouse,  doves  and  ducks 
over  decoys.  I have  tried  to  learn  the 
capability  of  the  skeet  choke  and  do  not 
intentionally  shoot  at  a bird  more  than 
35  yards  away.  For  incoming  birds, 
such  as  dove  and  duck,  I normally  use 
camouflage  and  a blind  so  the  birds  will 
come  closer  than  35  yards.  If  they 
don’t,  I don’t  shoot,  though  of  course  I 
make  some  mistakes  in  estimating 
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range.  For  large  ducks,  and  spooky 
ones  like  blacks,  and  ring-necked 
pheasant  I use  a 12-gauge  shotgun  with 
modified  choke. 

I pay  a price  for  using  a skeet  gun  on 
game  such  as  grouse  which  require 
tough  hiking.  The  skeet  gun  weighs 
about  a pound  more  than  other  models 
of  the  1100.  Sometimes,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day  of  climbing  and  busting  cover, 
that  pound  feels  like  a ton.  However, 
I’m  willing  to  tote  it  because  I know 
that  I will  shoot  better  by  sticking  to  my 
favorite. 

I have  confidence  in  my  20-gauge 
skeet  gun.  My  confidence  is  built  on 
long  experience.  I have  faith  in  this 
gun.  I know  what  it  feels  like  and 
exactly  what  it  will  do.  It  is  up  to  me  to 
direct  the  gun  correctly,  to  pull  the 
trigger  at  the  right  time  and  to  follow 
through  with  my  swing.  If  I do  that,  I 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  gun.  If  I 
miss,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  my  shotgun. 

One  cannot  shoot  a shotgun  well 
without  confidence  in  it.  You  cannot 
shoot  accurately  unless  you  have  a posi- 
tive attitude.  One  aspect  of  being  posi- 
tive is  having  total  confidence  in  your 
equipment. 

When  a bird  flushes,  either  wild  or 
just  ahead  of  a pointing  dog,  you  do  not 
think  through  each  step  of  mounting 
your  gun  to  shoulder  and  cheek.  You 
simply  do  it,  guided  by  your  subcon- 
scious. 

To  the  Same  Place 

A gun  which  feels  good  goes  to  the 
same  place  each  time  it  is  mounted, 
with  the  same  relationship  to  your 
master  eye.  If  the  gun  is  mounted 
in  different  relationships,  you  cannot 
shoot  with  consistency. 

“Feel  can  get  pretty  mysterious.  It 
is  more  than  balance,  pointing  qualities 
and  weight.  Perhaps  part  of  it  comes 
from  the  experience  of  handling. 

My  Remington  Model  1100  feels 
right  to  me.  Recause  it  does,  under 
field  conditions  of  flushing  birds,  I will 
mount  it  correctly  a fairly  high  per- 
centage of  the  time.  This  increases  my 
chances  of  shooting  successfully. 

That  doesn’t  mean  I won’t  get  excited 
from  the  burst  of  a covey  of  quail  and 
rush  my  shots  with  the  butt  on  my 
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bicep.  Or  I may  be  so  anxious  to  see  a 
bird  fall  that  I raise  my  head  from  the 
stock  just  before  pulling  the  trigger — a 
sure  way  to  miss.  But  because  the  Rem- 
ington Model  1100  handles  well,  or 
feels  good,  most  of  the  time  I mount 
the  gun  correctly.  That  puts  some  odds 
on  my  side. 

I believe  that  if  blindfolded,  I could 
still  pick  my  Model  1100  from  a rack 
containing  a dozen  other  identical 
shotguns.  I have  never  tested  it  and 
perhaps  I could  not.  But  I would  be 
disappointed  if  I failed  to  find  my  old 
friend. 

At  times,  it  becomes  a part  of  me,  an 
extension  of  my  eyes  to  overcome  time, 
a product  of  speed  and  distance.  It  is 
more  reliable  than  I am  for  the  job  at 
hand.  It  is  consistent.  It  does  exactly 
the  same  thing  every  time.  I have  faith 


in  it.  I know  it  will  do  its  part  if  I do 
mine. 

If  I could  be  as  consistent  as  the 
Model  1100,  I would  seldom  miss  a de- 
parting bird.  That  is  not  the  case.  I rush 
shots,  I balk,  I stop  the  gun  instead  of 
following  through  on  the  swing,  and  I 
commit  other  sins.  I know  better  but  I 
still  do  such  things.  I also  know  that 
when  I miss  it  is  never  the  fault  of  my 
shotgun. 

I have  faith  in  the  gun,  and  this  in- 
cludes knowing  it  will  not  jar  me  when 
I pull  the  trigger.  Because  I have  this 
faith,  when  a bird  flushes  I am  free  to 
concentrate  on  hitting  the  target.  This 
increases  my  chances  of  scoring. 

I need  an  accumulation  of  small 
odds.  I like  to  win  over  the  birds  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  the  time.  My 
1100  helps  me  do  this. 


DON  MARTIN,  Blair  County  DGP,  center, 
receives  the  annual  Shikar-Safari  Club 
International  award  for  outstanding  con- 
servation law  enforcement  work  from 
the  club’s  representative,  Christopher 
Asplundh,  while  PGC  Executive  Director 
Glenn  Bowers  looks  on.  Martin  also  received 
the  annual  Fish  and  Wildlife  Law  Enforce- 
ment Award  from  the  Northeast  Conserva- 
tion Law  Enforcement  Chiefs  Association 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  programs. 


STEPHEN  LISCINSKY,  left,  Game  Com- 
mission Wildlife  biologist,  accepts  the  John 
Pearce  Memorial  Award  from  Arnold  Hayden 
of  the  Northeast  Section,  The  Wildlife  So- 
ciety. This  is  the  highest  honor  awarded  to 
northeast  wildlife  professionals;  Liscinsky 
was  selected  from  among  wildlifers  of  11 
states  and  six  Canadian  provinces  for 
“outstanding  professional  accomplishment 
in  wildlife  conservation.”  He  has  been  with 
the  Commission  since  1951,  and  currently 
leads  the  whitetail  and  grouse  study 
projects. 
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THE  GOBBLER  I SHOT  TWICE 

By  Bob  Lesher 


HAVING  BEEN  badly  bitten  by  the 
home-wrecking  turkey  bug,  I now 
find  myself  reviewing  the  hunting- 
related  goals  I set  for  myself  long  ago. 
Putting  them  all  down  on  paper,  along 
with  their  current  status,  helps  me  to 
keep  them  in  context.  Here  s how  they 
stand  at  this  writing: 

1.  To  harvest  a gobbler  over  20 
pounds.  Done. 

2.  To  call  in  a turkey  with  a 
homemade  caller.  Done. 

3.  To  photograph  a gobbler  in  the 
wild  in  full  strut.  Done. 

4.  To  see  and  perhaps  photograph 
two  gobblers  fighting. 

5.  To  shoot  a large  gobbler  in  the  fall 
season. 

I accomplished  items  2 and  3 last 
spring,  through  an  unusual  quirk  of 
fate. 

I generally  spend  each  spring 
weekend  in  March  and  April  scouting 
the  areas  around  Williamsport,  listen- 
ing for  that  first  gobble  and  then 
pinpointing  these  turkeys  for  later 
hunting.  Not  many  gobblers  were 
heard  in  the  spring,  although  I did  hear 
one  as  early  as  March  15.  The  turkeys 
gobbled  only  a few  times  each  morning 
and  then  quit.  You  had  to  be  out  at 
daybreak  or  you  didn’t  hear  them.  I had 
not  gotten  close  to  any  and  I was 
wondering  if  this  would  hold  true  for 
the  hunting  season  when  it  finally  ar- 
rived. 

One  morning  during  the  second 
week  of  April,  I was  walking  a road 
along  the  bottom  of  a mountain.  As  I 
approached  a pine  thicket,  I heard  gil- 
obble-obble-obble  in  a hollow  below 
the  thicket. 

I don’t  usually  try  to  call  birds  that  I 
later  may  be  hunting,  but  the  tempta- 
tion here  was  too  much.  Plunking 
myself  down  in  some  brush  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pine  patch,  I began  to  call. 
There  was  a fairly  brisk  breeze  blowing 
and  it  was  difficult  to  hear.  I was  afraid 
he  had  seen  me  and  quit  gobbling,  but 
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then  he  came  out  again  with  it!  This 
kind  of  living  gives  me  goose-bumps! 

He  worked  his  way  up  the  hollow  to 
the  west  and  then  I saw  him  walking 
toward  me.  He  didn’t  look  like  the  old 
gobbler  I had  pictured.  This  looked  like 
a young  gobbler  with  no  discernible 
beard. 

As  he  got  closer  the  gobbles 
continued,  but  one  thing  was  certain — 
they  were  not  coming  from  this 
youngun’.  Apparently  there  was 
another  gobbler  still  in  the  ravine.  The 
younger  bird  came  closer  and  closer 
until  he  was  only  about  25  feet  away 
and  still  he  didn’t  see  me!  He  clucked 
and  clucked,  trying  to  get  the  hen  to 
come  out  of  the  brushpile  to  him. 

It  was  at  this  time  the  grand  monarch 
made  his  appearance.  What  a beautiful 
sight!  Wing  tips  dragging,  all  feathers 
puffed  out,  on  he  came,  gobbling  and 
doing  that  slow  strut  that  characterizes 
the  mating  tom  turkey. 

I forgot  the  younger  turkey  and 
focused  my  attention  and  also  my 
camera  on  the  oncoming  king.  My 
movements  didn’t  bother  the  closer 
bird.  He  pranced  nervously  by,  still 
trying  to  get  me  out  of  the  brushpile. 
As  the  older  bird  approached, 
however,  the  yearling  moved  off  and 
gave  him  room  to  operate.  I clucked 
the  big  bird  into  range. 

In  Full  Strut 

I had  the  camera  up  and  shot  him 
just  as  he  stepped  into  a little  clearing 
about  25  yards  ahead  of  me.  I hoped 
against  hope  there  was  enough  light  to 
get  the  picture.  He  had  been  in  full 
strut.  I took  several  more  shots  while 
the  other  bird  clucked  away  just  out- 
side my  hiding  place. 

The  whole  thing  probably  lasted  only 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  the 
bird  moved  on  without  showing  any 
alarm.  What  an  experience!  I shook  for 
five  minutes.  This  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  turkey  hunting. 
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The  season  finally  arrived  in  the  form 
of  a beautiful  spring  morning.  Typical 
gobbler  morning,  calm,  birds  singing, 
crows  calling,  the  works.  One  slight 
problem  this  Saturday  morning.  No 
one  reminded  the  turkeys  and  not  a 
gobble  was  heard.  I did  call  in  a hen, 
which  is  something  I’ve  seldom  done  in 
spring.  She  saw  me  and  putt-putted  off 
through  the  woods.  No  more  turkeys 
were  seen  or  heard  the  first  day. 

Monday  broke  with  a red  sky  in 
morning,  and  the  rain  came  down  by 
6:45.  No  turkeys! 

Tuesday  it  was  windy  and  raining 
hard,  so  I did  not  go. 

Wednesday — beautiful  dawn — no 
turkeys.  But  I knew  they  were  in  this 
area. 

Thursday  things  began  to  change.  I 
was  deep  in  the  woods  by  5 o clock  and, 
lo  and  behold,  from  just  below  me, 
maybe  100  yards  down  a ravine,  came 
the  first  gobble  heard  in  season!  He  was 
still  in  the  tree.  But  in  moments  I knew 
he  had  left  the  roost  as  he  now  sounded 
as  if  he  were  about  300  yards  from  me.  I 
quickly  hid  and  began  to  work  the  bird. 
Immediately  he  answered  with  that 
double  gobble  which  usually  says, 
“Hang  tight.  I’m  on  my  way!’  There 
was  one  problem — he  wasn’t  on  his 
way.  He  seemed  very  happy  just  hang- 
ing off  that  distance  and  returning 
every  yelp  with  a gobble. 

Soon  he  started  moving  off.  I had 
given  him  the  best  calls  I had.  One  call 
I hadn’t  used  was  a homemade  gob- 
bling tube  I had  been  carrying.  I de- 
cided to  try  it.  Two  gobbles  on  the 


caller  and  about  a three-minute  wait 
and  there  he  was,  about  70  yards  away. 
That  had  never  worked  before.  Very 
cautiously  he  worked  his  way  toward 
me.  All  I used  now  were  clucks  on  the 
mouth  caller.  Ever  so  slowly,  he  closed 
the  distance.  He  apparently  couldn’t 
understand  why  his  hen  didn’t  come 
running  to  him. 

Chalk  Up  One  Miss 

Finally  he  came  into  gun  range.  I 
waited  until  his  head  was  behind  a tree 
and  quickly  raised  my  12-gauge  double. 
Another  step  and  ka-pow,  off  it  went 
and  up  he  went!  I cracked  another  one 
at  him,  to  no  avail.  I dejectedly  paced 
the  distance  and  came  up  with  about  38 
yards.  Still  can’t  figure  that  miss  except 
I believe  I had  gotten  several  old 
Number  2s  mixed  in  with  the  4s  and  6s 
I usually  use.  No  other  explanation 
seems  logical.  Chalk  up  one  nice  gob- 
bler missed. 

By  Friday  I had  recovered  some  ele- 
ment of  enthusiasm  and  decided  to  hit 
it  again.  I was  15  minutes  late  starting 
for  the  woods  and  ran  most  of  the  way. 
The  previous  experience  magnetically 
pulled  me  toward  that  scene  of  disaster. 
As  I came  to  the  general  area,  I decided 
to  try  the  owl  call  in  hopes  of  getting  a 
gobbler  started.  Immediately  a gobble 
came  from  far  up  the  mountainside 
near  the  top.  I moved  on  out  the  moun- 
tain road  about  200  yards  and  started 
up.  The  first  gobbles  from  the  turkey 
were  slow  coming  but  they  soon 
gathered  intensity.  One  third  of  the 
way  up  the  mountain,  it  was  evident 
that  two  turkeys  were  involved,  as  their 
gobbles  overlapped. 

Puffing  and  heart  pumping  a tattoo 
that  I was  sure  could  heard  by  the 
turkeys,  I frantically  searched  for  a 
place  to  hide.  As  usual,  no  perfect  place 
showed  up.  I found  a slight  depression 
behind  a log,  placed  my  callers  out,  put 
on  the  head  net  and  began  to  call. 

I used  only  the  cluck,  as  I was  sure 
the  birds  were  still  in  their  tree.  Im- 
mediately, back  came  a double  gobble. 
One  turkey,  however,  stopped  gob- 
bling at  this  point.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion; it  was  the  boss  gobbler  talking.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  the 
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two  turkeys  I had  called  in  prior  to  the 
season.  I wondered  if  it  could  be. 

I clucked  and  yelped  for  a short  time, 
which  drew  answers  but  no  turkeys. 
There  was  now  quite  a bit  of  daylight 
and  I suddenly  remembered  the  gobble 
call  from  the  day  before.  Should  I try 
it?  Well,  nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained. 

Gil-obble-obble,  I put  out  on  the 
caller;  Gil-obble-obble  came  back  from 
the  mountaintop  as  we  continued  our 
duel.  I decided  to  add  a few  more 
clucks  and  yelps  as  I was  pretty  sure 
they  were  still  in  the  roost  tree. 

At  that  precise  moment,  I heard  a 
flop-flop-flop  and  saw  him  flying  toward 
me  out  of  nis  roost.  I lay  as  still  as  I 
could.  His  pinpointing  of  my  call  was 
uncanny.  He  was  coming  almost  exactly 
over  my  head.  From  his  flight  speed, 
however,  I was  sure  he  would  sail  quite 
a ways  down  the  mountainside. 

Should  I try  to  take  him  on  the  wing, 
or  wait  and  try  to  call  him  back  up  to 
me?  Was  this  the  gobbler  for  sure? 
Would  he  have  a beard?  I decided  not 
to  shoot. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  top  of  a big 
oak,  about  20  yards  downhill  from  me, 
he  put  on  the  air  brakes  and  began  that 
slow,  graceful  descent  that  lowered  him 
through  the  branches  to  the  woods 
floor.  How  lucky  could  I be! 

I hoped  he  hadn’t  seen  me  as  I 
turned  to  face  downhill.  He  landed  be- 
hind a white  oak  on  the  downhill  side. 
Through  my  head  net,  I couldn’t  make 
out  if  he  had  taken  off  running,  as 
leaves  flew  in  all  directions  when  he 
touched  down. 

Tail  Protruding 

Looking  closely,  I suddenly  made 
out  his  tail  protruding  from  behind  the 
large  oak.  If  he  would  only  take  one  or 
two  steps  forward,  I could  shoot!  He 
made  no  movement  or  sound.  I made 
no  movement  or  sound.  It  was  a 
standoff.  I decided  to  tiy  a single  quiet 
cluck. 

Puck. 

Out  he  stepped.  I could  see  his 
beard. 

Bang! 

Down  he  went,  flopping.  I fired 
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FINALLY  he  came  into  gun  range.  I quickly 
raised  my  12-gauge.  Another  step  and  ka- 
pow,  off  it  went  and  up  he  went!  I dejectedly 
paced  the  distance  and  came  up  with  about 
38  yards.  I still  can’t  figure  that  miss. 


again  to  make  sure.  I certainly  didn’t 
want  him  to  get  away. 

I hurried  down  to  the  tree,  and  there 
he  was,  9-10  inch  beard,  strong  spurs, 
and  just  as  colorful  as  the  new  spring 
dawn.  I hefted  him  and  knew  he  was 
near  the  20-lb.  class. 

It  was  a long  three-mile  hike  home.  I 
had  to  shift  to  a different  carry  every  50 
yards  or  so,  but  this  kind  of  problem  I 
could  take  any  time. 

The  next  day,  I tried  to  call  a gobbler 
for  my  hunting  partner,  Harry  Binger. 
On  the  way  out,  I was  explaining  the 
events  of  the  previous  morning,  how 
the  owl  call  had  worked,  etc.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  same  spot  on  the  moun- 
tain road,  I gave  a hoot  or  two  and  from 
the  same  area  near  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain came  a lone  gobble!  Up  the  moun- 
tain we  went.  From  the  same  spot  I’d 
been  at  the  day  before,  I began  to  call. 
No  luck.  The  turkey  gobbled  for  a while 
and  then  quit.  We  heard  from  him  no 
more. 

I’ll  never  know  for  sure,  but  I believe 
this  was  the  young  gobbler  that  had  ac- 
companied the  King  prior  to  the 
season.  If  so,  my  turkey  from  the  day 
before  was  the  gobbler  I had  shot  with 
camera  earlier.  Such  a thing  can  only 
happen  in  turkey  hunting! 
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* * IDO?  Kill  a deer?  Absolutely  not! 

X He’s  the  gentlest  dog  you’ll  ever 
meet!  Why,  look  at  him  over  there 
now,  playin’  fetch  with  the  kids.  He  d 
never  hurt  a fly.  Besides,  we  feed  him 
plenty. 

“My  Fluffy  killing  birds?  Oh,  no — 
you  must  be  mistaken!  Just  look  at  that 
sweet  little  bundle  of  fur.  She’d  never 
harm  a feather  on  a bird.  ” 

* * * 

Funny  about  that.  Two  days  before, 
gentle  family  pooch  Fido  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  bringing  down  a wild-eyed 
buck,  ripping  at  its  hindquarters  along 
with  other  neighborhood  dogs  running 
in  a pack. 

A neighbor  watched  sweet,  cuddly 
little  Fluffy  stalking  silently  through 
the  tall  grass  near  a bird  feeder.  Intense 
concentration  showed  in  her  wide- 
pupilled  eyes.  Every  muscle  was  taut 
with  controlled  power.  Once  in  posi- 
tion, she  crouched.  A little  twitch  of 
her  tail,  a slight  sinuous  movement  of 
hips  . . . and  pounce!  Another  song- 
bird bit  the  dust.  The  day  before,  it  had 
been  a young  rabbit  from  a soft,  silky 
nest  in  the  nearby  field.  Fluffy  wasn’t 
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feeding  kittens.  She  got  plenty  of  nu- 
tritious food  at  home.  She  was  simply 
being  a cat,  doing  what  eons  of  evolu- 
tion compelled  her  to  do.  She  and  Fido 
are  hunters.  They  are  sweet,  loving  and 
lovable  pets — but  they  are  also  preda- 
tors. 

Man  is  a hunter,  too.  Today,  most  of 
his  hunting  is  simplified  by  animal  hus- 
bandry. Domesticated  animals  are  kept 
in  large  numbers  easily  accessible  for 
killing  at  will.  But  something  still 
drives  many  of  us  to  hunt  much  more 
elusive  quarry,  even  though  it  requires 
vastly  more  effort  and  the  chances  of 
success  are  often  small.  Why?  Instinct, 
maybe.  Racial  memory.  Who  knows? 
But  there  it  is,  and  it’s  no  more  un- 
thinkable that  a sleek,  happy,  well-fed 
pet  would  kill  than  that  we  do  so. 

There’s  a big  difference,  though. 
Fluffy  and  Fido  don’t  know  anything 
about  wildlife  management.  They’ve 
never  heard  of  closed  seasons  or  bag 
limits  or  the  ethic  of  fair  chase.  They 
could  not  care  less  about  population 
levels  of  rare  species.  They  kill  when- 
ever, wherever,  and  whatever  they 
can. 

There  s a difference,  too,  between 
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pets  and  other  predators.  They  re  not 
part  of  the  mythical  “balance  of  na- 
ture.” They  are  not  usually  native  to 
this  land,  and  they  are  fed  and  cared  for 
by  humans  and  thus  are  not  kept  in 
check  by  natural  food  supply.  They 
have  a warm,  dry,  safe  home,  veteri- 
nary care,  and  constant  food  supply — 
benefits  which  aren  t available  to  their 
wild  quarry  or  to  wild  predators. 

Some  pets  have  gone  feral,  of  course. 
They  are  not  cared  for  by  humans;  they 
live  off  the  land.  They  lack  the  benefits 
of  domestication,  but  they  still  are  not 
part  of  the  native  fauna. 

Complex  Problem 

I began  researching  this  article  with 
the  naive  expectation  that  I would  find 
a simple  good-guy/bad-guy  situation 
with  simple  solutions.  Hardly.  Like 
most  problems  in  wildlife,  it’s  compli- 
cated and  gray.  Not  only  is  nature  itself 
complicated,  but  the  added  human  di- 
mension is  even  more  so. 

I talked  with  several  game  protectors 
and  biologists,  as  well  as  a woman  in 
the  state’s  Dog  Law  Enforcement  divi- 
sion. Their  comments  and  answers 
were  varied,  and  I can’t  crystallize  all  of 


them  into  an  understandable  pattern. 

Two  major  themes  emerged,  how- 
ever: lack  of  scientific  information,  and 
the  vast  proportion  of  problem  animals 
which  are  pets. 

The  cases  of  wildlife  harassment  by 
pets  or  ex-pets  which  we  know  about 
are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  as 
Wildlife  Biologist  Hugh  Palmer  ex- 
pressed it.  We  have  no  reliable,  com- 
plete data  on  the  numbers  of  wildlife 
killed.  We  have  no  careful  studies  of  its 
effect  on  wildlife  in  comparison  to  other 
causes  of  mortality.  The  Game  Com- 
mission keeps  statistics  on  big  game 
killed  by  dogs,  but  this  does  not  give 
any  information  on  kills  of  small  and 
non-game  species;  kills  by  other  pets; 
unreported  kills;  or  indirectly-caused 
kills  (i.e.,  auto  collisions  where  wildlife 
was  chased  onto  roadways  by  free- 
roaming  pets,  deaths  by  starvation  or 
disease  of  animals  severely  stressed  by 
continual  harassment,  etc.). 

Such  data  would  be  hard  to  get,  and 
limited  manpower  keeps  us  from  trying 
to  gather  it.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a 
good  area  for  research  by  graduate 
students.  Until  we  have  reliable,  un- 
biased data,  our  attitudes  and  actions 
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must  be  based  on  intelligent  guesswork 
and  close  but  admittedly  limited  ob- 
servation. What  it  all  boils  down  to  is 
that  no  one  really  knows  how  many 
feral  and  free-roaming  pets  there  are  or 
how  much  damage  they’re  doing.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  get  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  and  react  logi- 
cally, not  emotionally,  on  that  basis. 

On  the  other  theme,  one  man  after 
another  stressed  that  the  bulk  of  his 
problems  involve  pets  which  are  al- 


lowed to  roam,  rat 
animals.  A dog  wil 


ler  than  truly  feral 
be  gone  for  a few 


hours  or  a day,  during  which  time  it’s 
often  harassing  wildlife,  and  then  go 
home  to  be  fed  and  petted.  Cats  are  let 
out  at  night,  or — especially  in  farm 
areas — all  the  time.  And  very  few 
owners  will  believe  that  their  lovable 
pets  are  doing  any  damage  while 
they’re  gone. 

Before  you  criticize  too  quickly, 
though,  consider  the  reasons  for  prowl- 
ing pets.  Some  pets  roam  because  their 
owners  don’t  care.  But  other  folks  move 
out  from  the  city,  where  they  couldn’t 
have  pets  or  had  to  keep  them  tightly 
controlled,  and  to  them  it  seems  part  of 
the  suburban  or  rural  life  they  value  to 
let  their  pets  wander  freely.  Farmers 
often  keep  cats  to  control  rats  and  mice, 
and  they  obviously  can’t  do  the  job 
cooped  up  in  the  house.  (One  game 
protector  suggested  that  bam  owls 
would  do  a better  job,  be  more  selec- 
tive and  avoid  the  other  problems  cats 
create.) 

There  are  feral  cats  and  dogs,  and 
they  are  probably  very  efficient  preda- 
tors. To  survive,  they  have  to  be  good 
at  that  and  at  avoiding  humans.  Per 
animal,  they  probably  kill  more  wild- 
life, but  they  just  aren’t  that  common  in 
many  areas.  (Montour  and  Northum- 
berland counties,  however,  are  exam- 
ples of  areas  with  well-known  feral  dog 
packs.) 

Okay,  so  we  know  our  information 
isn’t  really  adequate.  But  what  is  our 
best  estimate  of  the  problem’s  serious- 
ness? 

Edward  Ricciuti,  in  Killer  Animals, 
estimates  that  the  U.S.  has  15  million 
feral  dogs  and  “at  least  as  many,  pos- 
sibly more,  pets  on  the  prowl.  There 
are  half  as  many  dogs  and  cats  in  this 


country  as  there  are  people.  In  Penn- 
sylvania last  year,  15,000  dogs  were 
actually  picked  up  by  state  Dog  Law 
Enforcement  officers;  enough  others 
were  turned  in  by  citizens  and  never 
claimed  to  bring  the  total  of  dogs  dis- 
posed of  at  humane  shelters  to 
65,000,  at  a cost  of  $130,000.  Damage 
claims  (to  livestock  and  poultry) 
numbered  835;  $18,000  was  paid  to  the 
victims  by  offending  owners,  and 
another  $46,000  by  the  state’s  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  (These  claims  will 
be  paid  to  victims  only  if  their  own  dogs 
are  licensed.) 

Dog-killed  deer  reported  to  the 
Game  Commission  have  ranged  in 
recent  years  from  1,636  in  1970  to  514 
in  1974.  Last  year  there  were  804. 

Regional  Views 

So  much  for  statistics.  I asked  the 
game  protectors  and  biologists  how 
serious  they  felt  the  problem  was  in 
their  areas.  Bill  Wasserman  says  that  in 
northern  Philadelphia  he  has  only  occa- 
sional problems  with  dogs,  and  doesn’t 
think  there’s  “a  real  feral  dog  in  this 
area.’  Yes,  he  says,  he  has  problems 
with  cats,  but  doesn’t  get  too  upset 
about  it.  “Nobody’s  ever  proved  to  me 
that  they’re  as  much  of  a problem  for 
wildlife  as  automobiles  or  pollution. 
And  they  probably  get  as  many  mice 
and  chase  around  as  many  insects  as 
they  harm  songbirds.  (That’s  talking  in 
terms  of  their  overall  impact;  closer  to 
home,  “One  songbird’s  too  many  to 
allow  my  cat  to  get.  I keep  it  indoors  all 
the  time.  That  also  keeps  it  from  get- 
ting run  over,  picking  up  fleas,  ticks 
and  diseases,  getting  shot  or  being 
caught  in  a trap.  ’) 

Jack  Schweitzer  of  Dauphin  County 
thinks  dogs  are  a significant  mortality 
factor  on  deer  in  his  area;  “I  think  it 
would  be  surprising  how  significant  a 
factor  it  is  if  we  really  studied  it.  ” Dogs 
and  cats  kill  “quite  a bit”  of  wildlife  in 
Jim  Bowers’  Clarion  County  district. 
His  neighbor,  Gordon  Couillard,  has  a 
“real  problem”  in  some  areas,  espe- 
cially around  Cooks  Forest. 

Biologist  Hugh  Palmer  comments 
that  dogs  are  not  affecting  the  stability 
of  the  deer  herd  statewide.  Palmer  has 
also  worked  on  the  Game  Commission’s 
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DOGS — EVEN  WELL-FED  PETS — can  bring  down  many  deer,  especially  in  winter  when  con- 
ditions favor  the  dogs.  Cameron  County  DGP  Norm  Erickson  provided  this  recent  example  of 
one  dog’s  depredations. 


cottontail  project  for  several  years,  and 
it’s  his  opinion  that  dogs  are  not  a sig- 
nificant mortality  factor  for  that  species, 
either. 

For  Sam  Lockerman  in  Allegheny 
County,  harassment  of  wildlife  by  feral 
or  free  roaming  pets  is  “a  daily  oc- 
curence.” 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  That  the 
problem  is  worse  in  some  areas  than  in 
others,  I’d  say,  and  that  game  protec- 
tors’ reactions  to  it  vary. 

I half  expected  to  find  a difference 
in  intensity  between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  What  I actually  found  was  more  a 
difference  in  species  involved  between 
these  two  areas.  Dogs  seem  to  create 
more  problems  in  forested  areas;  cats, 
in  suburban  and  agricultural  areas.  Be- 
cause of  differences  in  population 
density  and  land  use,  some  counties 
consistently  have  more  dog-killed  deer 
than  others.  By  plotting  reported  kills 
on  a state  map,  I found  there  are  two- 
or  three-county-wide  “hot  spots  in  the 
northeast,  northcentral,  northwest  and 
central  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Susque- 
hanna was  the  only  county  that  always 
(1969-76)  had  at  least  30  dog  kills  a year; 
other  counties  showed  up  repeatedly: 
Wayne,  Erie,  Crawford,  Potter,  Elk, 
Centre,  Blair. 

Cat  problems  are  a bit  harder  to  get  a 
handle  on.  Records  on  dogs  are  limited; 
those  on  cats  are  nonexistent.  Besides 
that,  very  few  people  ever  report  ha- 


rassment or  killing  of  wildlife  by  cats. 
Cats  are  smaller  and  quieter;  they  stalk 
rather  than  chase;  and  for  some  reason, 
people  seem  more  likely  to  accept  cat 
depredations.  The  last  comment  not- 
withstanding, people  are  also  more 
likely  to  simply  shoot  an  offending  cat;  a 
dog  they’ll  usually  report  to  the  game 
protector.  They  don’t  want  to  risk  of- 
fending neighbors  and  possibly  being 
liable  for  a civil  suit.  Of  course,  they’re 
perfectly  content  to  have  a game  pro- 
tector take  these  risks. 

Cat  Prey 

Cats  do  not  run  down  big,  dramatic 
animals  such  as  deer.  They  tend  to  take 
songbirds,  small  game  birds,  young 
rabbits,  and  probably  the  young  of 
many  other  small  animals.  Perhaps 
adults,  too.  George  Mock,  Centre 
County  game  protector,  related  that 
twice  while  he  was  talking  to  farmers, 
cats  arrived  with  full-grown  squirrels 
dangling  from  their  mouths.  Biologist 
Jack  Giles  has  also  seen  a cat  dragging 
an  adult  gray  squirrel  carcass.  Now,  we 
don’t  know  that  the  cats  killed  these 
squirrels;  they  might  have  just  found 
them  dead  and  dragged  them  home. 
Unless  you  actually  catch  the  dog  or  cat 
in  the  act  of  killing  game,  you  never 
really  know  for  sure  whether  what 
they’re  eating  or  dragging  is  their  own 
victim. 

Dogs  being  chasers  rather  then 
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speedy  pouncers,  they  have  more  suc- 
cess with  deer  than  with,  for  example, 
birds  or  bunnies.  A bird  can  fly  to  elude 
pursuit;  cottontails  can  pop  down  the 
nearest  hole  (hopefully  not  a fox  den)  or 
scurry  into  or  under  something  too 
small  or  dense  for  a dog.  The  whitetail 
has  none  of  these  escape  routes.  And, 
Biologist  Palmer  comments,  “I ve 
never  seen  a deer  defend  itself.  They 
just  run.” 

When  animals  are  confined,  they  be- 
come even  easier  prey  for  dogs.  Among 
livestock  species,  sheep  seem  to  be  a fa- 
vorite. Confined  wildlife  is  vulnerable, 
too.  Biologist  John  Kriz  told  me  about  a 
run-in  with  free-roaming  pets  a few 
years  ago.  He’d  been  trapping  rabbits 
as  part  of  a research  project.  A pair  of 
dogs  was  working  the  trapline  ahead  of 
him;  one  would  turn  over  the  traps  and 
the  other  nabbed  the  bunnies  as  they 
popped  out.  Kriz  lost  30  or  so  rabbits  to 
this  clever  team. 

Vulnerable  Seasons 

Winter  and  spring  are  wildlife  s most 
vulnerable  seasons.  Winters  when 
snow  is  deep  and  crusted  are  worst. 
Pointed  hooves  break  through  and  deer 
flounder  in  the  snow,  while  dogs  wide, 
padded  paws  allow  them  to  maneuver 
easily  atop  the  glaze.  Indirect  mortality 
is  worst  in  winter,  too;  animals  are  al- 
ready stressed  by  cold  and  hunger,  and 
they  use  up  much  valuable  energy  in 
trying  to  elude  pursuit. 

In  spring,  helpless  young  are  a prime 
target.  Many  will  die  anyway;  infant 
mortality  in  the  animal  world  is  stagger- 
ing. It’s  hard  to  say  how  predation  by 
pets  stacks  up  against  other  causes  of 
mortality,  but  by  all  accounts,  cats’ 
tolls,  especially,  are  high  in  spring. 

Dogs  and  cats  are  by  far  the  most 
common  domestic  animals  which  trou- 
ble the  game  protector.  But  not  the 
only  ones.  There  are  the  semi-wild 
cows  in  Adam  O’Hara’s  Jefferson 
County  district,  which  seem  to  break 
through  their  fencing  and  wander 
around  the  Game  Lands  whenever  the 
weather  turns  bad.  And  the  pet  skunks 
and  raccoons  which  roam  around  neigh- 
borhoods in  Wasserman’s  district,  ter- 
rorizing residents  who  fear  that  the  ani- 
mals’ “tameness”  may  be  a sign  of 
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rabies  or  distemper.  At  least  we  don’t 
have  much  of  a problem  with  tropical 
fish  . . . 

So  what’s  the  solution?  Enforce- 
ment? Education?  Different  licensing 
regulations? 

There  was  no  agreement  as  to 
which — if  any — would  be  the  most  ef- 
fective route.  Schweitzer  opts  for  em- 
phasizing education.  He  does  what  he 
can  by  talking  to  groups  about  keeping 
their  pets  under  control,  not  letting 
them  roam  without  supervison.  Jim 
Bowers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a little 
more  cynical:  “After  all,  we’ve  been 
trying  to  educate  people  for  years  to 
stop  throwing  their  beer  cans  out  the 
windows.  He  could  offer  no  good  sug- 
gestions for  controlling  cats,  but  sug- 

S:sted  monetary  incentives  for  dogs  in 
e form  of  higher  license  fees  and  a 
bigger  break  for  neutered  animals  (now 
only  $1  less  for  spayed  bitches). 
Sportsmen  and  other  groups,  he  sug- 
gests, could  sponsor  spaying  clinics. 

Bowers  had  another  interesting 
point:  not  only  would  neutering  males 
help  to  relieve  the  pet  population  ex- 
plosion, but  it  also  might  keep  dogs 
closer  to  home,  at  least  when  their  wan- 
derings  are  amorously  inspired. 
Wasserman  agrees  on  the  need  for 
neutering,  and  commented  that  some 
of  the  “protectionist”  animal  groups 
would  do  well  to  put  more  of  their 
money  into  such  programs  and  less  in- 
to anti-hunting  publicity.  (Human 
hunters  manage  game,  remember; 
other  animals  only  exploit  it.) 

Laws  and  Licenses 

Several  men  put  their  bets  on  law 
enforcement.  Schweitzer  suggested 
more  enforceable  laws;  Lockerman, 
Mock,  and  Dean  Rockwell  (Bradford 
County  DGP)  feel  that  existing  laws 
should  be  better  enforced.  Local  dog 
law  enforcement  officers  are  important, 
but  really  have  to  be  nearly  full-time  to 
be  effective.  Dog  wardens  may  not  be 
on  call  outside  normal  working  hours, 
and  police  won’t  usually  handle  such 
problems.  Local  communities  will  have 
to  pay  higher  salaries,  of  course;  most 
municipalities  now  have  only  the  part- 
time  efforts  of  a “dog-catcher,”  and 
several  men  feel  that  many  commu- 
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nities  are  not  getting  the  services 
they’re  supposed  to  be  receiving.  Brad- 
ford County  recently  hired  a county 
dog  warden  and  furnished  him  with  a 
car;  DGP  Rockwell  thinks  it’s  been  ef- 
fective, commenting  that  he’s  “not 
seeing  the  number  of  dogs  I used  to” 
roaming  around. 

And  speaking  of  licensing,  opinion 
was  about  evenly  divided  on  whether 
licensing  of  cats  would  be  an  effective 
control  of  misbehaving  members  of  that 
species. 

I rather  suspect  that  if  license  fees 
are  increased  (which  would  provide 
more  money  for  enforcement  and 


would  perhaps  force  owners  to  be  more 
careful  with  their  larger  investment  and 
not  let  pets  breed  so  indiscriminately), 
there  would  have  to  be  a concomitant 
increase  in  enforcement,  or  even  more 
people  would  avoid  licensing. 

An  effective  solution  will  probably 
require  several  methods  of  attack.  Is 
the  problem  serious  enough  to  warrant 
this?  Probably,  in  some  areas — in 
others,  probably  not.  More  data  would 
give  us  a better  idea  of  its  severity  and 
would  perhaps  suggest  the  best  control 
methods.  But  it  would,  as  Giles  pointed 
out,  be  “one  brute  of  a research  pro- 
ject.” 


What  YOU  Can  Do  to  Keep  Wildlife  Safe  from  Pets 


*Make  sure  your  pets  are  well 
cared  for — proper  nutrition, 
shelter,  veterinary  care  and  love. 
Then  when  you  keep  them  at  home 
it  will  be  no  hardship  on  them. 


*Keep  your  pets  under  control  at 
all  times.  Keep  dogs  leashed  or 
fenced  when  they’re  outside.  For 
exercise,  run  with  them  or  at  least 
keep  them  in  sight. 


*License  your  dogs.  Then  if  they 
do  get  loose,  they  are  more  likely  to 
get  home  safely.  But  remember, 
licensed  or  not,  you  may  be  liable 
for  prosecution  and  your  pet  may  be 
destroyed  if  caught  chasing  small 
game  out  of  season,  or  deer  or  elk  at 
any  time. 


*If  you  see  other  pets  harassing 
wildlife,  talk  to  their  owners 
politely;  they  may  be  unaware  of 
their  pets’  activities  or  their  own 
responsibilities.  If  the  problem 
continues,  contact  your  local  game 
protector;  his  phone  number  is  in 
your  Hunting  Digest. 


* Neuter  any  animals  you  don’t 
plan  to  use  for  breeding.  Male 
alteration  is  simple  and  inexpensive; 
spaying  is  more  serious  and  a bit 
more  expensive,  but  vital.  If  you 
honestly  cannot  afford  it,  ask  about 
spaying  clinics  in  your  community. 
Letting  pets  breed  because  of  your 
laziness  or  so  you  and  the  kids  can 
enjoy  the  cute  little  puppies  and  kit- 
tens is  selfish  and  shortsighted. 
Neutering  often  improves  pets’  dis- 
positions, and  is  kinder  if  you  keep 
them  indoors.  A neutered  cat  is 
perfectly  happy  spending  its  life  in- 
doors if  you  love  and  care  for  it. 


*Have  your  sportsmen’s  club  or 
other  group  consider  sponsoring  a 
neutering  clinic.  Talk  to  local  vets 
and  humane  shelters. 


*If  an  officer  tells  you  your  pet 
has  been  harassing  wildlife,  don’t 
automatically  deny  it.  Ask  yourself 
if  it  has  been  under  control  at  all 
times.  If  it  runs  free,  chances  are 
it’s  been  in  trouble — no  matter  how 
sweet,  lovable  and  cuddly  it  is. 
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More  a lover  of  moist  than  of  actually  wet  places,  the 
American  woodcock  frequents  hardwood  areas,  fields  and 
meadows,  and  freshwater  marshes.  All  are  good  places  to 
find  its  favorite  food,  earthworms. 


At  first  glance,  the  snipe  looks  like  a woodcock.  But  the  stripes  on  its 
head  go  lengthwise,  not  crosswise  as  the  timberdoodle's  do. 
Despite  snipe-hunt  myths,  this  is  indeed  a real  bird  of  fresh-  and 
saltwater  marshes. 


Killdeer  are  among  t 
shorebirds.  Fields,  f 
marshes — in  each  yo  a 
black  breast  rings. 


slightly  smaller  than  the  more 
gs.  About  seven  inches  tall,  the 
mon  migrant  through  Pennsyl- 
sident  here. 


The  four-inch-tall  spotted  sandpiper's  choice  of  living 
area  is  varied:  lakes,  ponds,  streamsides,  rocky  coasts, 
seashores,  or  meadows.  Look  closely  and  you’ll  see  four 
eggs  beneath  this  one. 


! Water- Lovers 

: mentions  water  and  birds,  do  you  think  of 
irons?  . . . geese?  Don’t  forget  the  little  guys — 
overs,  the  snipe  and  woodcock.  Some  stand  less 
fhey’re  found  in  all  kinds  of  water  habitats,  and 
ito  drier  areas.  Get  to  know  those  around  you  this 
5ome  new  ones  during  fall  migration. 

Photos  by  Karl  Maslowski 


An  exception  among  the 
sandpipers  and  plovers  is  the 
upland  plover,  a bird  of  country 
roadsides,  fields  and  meadows. 
And  a real  fan  of  fenceposts! 


nost  common  and  easily  recognized  of 
dows,  ponds,  streamsides,  freshwater 
V find  this  engaging  plover  with  the  two 


Mute  Witness 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— A man  told 
me  of  an  illegal  incident  that  he  per- 
sonally observed  this  past  year.  He  saw 
a man  kill  a nice  buck  with  a 22  rifle  in 
archery  season.  He  got  a description  of 
the  vehicle  and  the  violator  but  would 
not  testify  for  fear  of  possible  reper- 
cussions. I hope  that  some  of  our  other 
sportsmen  would  testify  in  a situation 
like  this  to  preserve  their  sport.  Maybe 
our  new  SPORT  program  will  en- 
courage more  persons  to  stand  up  to 
help  us  weed  out  such  violators. — DGP 
Bob  Fala,  Linden. 


Pet  Check 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— In  the  April 
GAME  NEWS,  DGP  Ed  Gallew  had  a 
Field  Note  concerning  a TV  announce- 
ment, “It’s  11:00  p.m.;  do  you  know 
where  your  dogs  are?”  Many  dog 
owners  assume  that  Old  Shep  is  on  the 
porch  or  in  his  box  at  night.  Several 
times  a year  I am  told  Old  Shep  never 
leaves  the  yard,  he  just  lies  in  the  sun 
on  the  porch  or  out  in  the  yard  sleep- 
ing.— I wonder,  then,  why  he’s  so 
tired. — DGP  Tom  Barney,  Everett. 


One  of  Those  Days 

BUCKS  COUNTY — One  duty  of  a 
conservation  officer  is  gathering  up  the 
bodies  of  dead  deer  along  the  high- 
ways. Take  the  other  night,  for  in- 
stance. I went  out  at  2 a.m.  to  take  care 
of  a deer  along  Kellers  Church  Road. 
Well,  this  deer  turned  out  to  be  a fawn- 
colored  domestic  goat.  Since  I was  al- 
ready up  and  out  there,  I decided  on  a 
little  patrol  through  some  deer  country 
and  went  over  in  Tinicum.  A little  later, 
while  feebly  attempting  to  outsmart  a 
vanload  of  3 a.m.  spotlighters,  I 
managed  to  stick  my  car  up  to  the  axles 
in  a wet  field.  By  first  light  I had  broken 
my  jack,  muddied  and  tom  my  uni- 
form, cursed  a great  deal  more  than 
usual,  and  spent  fifteen  bucks  to  get 
pulled  out.  Back  on  the  road  again,  I 
started  for  home  and  a cup  of  coffee. 
The  phone  was  ringing  as  I came  in  at 
7:30  a.m. — the  first  of  a dozen  more 
calls  about  that  other  poor  goat. — DGP 
W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 


Recycling 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— After 
more  than  twenty  years  on  the  job,  I 
discovered  something  new  while  on 
patrol  in  Dickinson  Township.  An  HTV 
(Hooftie  Type  Vehicle)  was  parked 
along  the  Ridge  Road  near  one  of  the 
neighborhood  dumps.  Stopping  to 
investigate  what  I thought  to  be  a sure 
dumping  violation,  I was  surprised  to 
see  a head  appear  over  the  bank.  Upon 
interviewing  this  individual,  I dis- 
covered he  was  removing  salvageable 
metal  from  the  dump  and  had  a 
considerable  amount  on  his  pickup 
truck.  Evidently  what  goes  down  (over 
the  bank)  sometimes  comes  back  up. — 
DGP  Eugene  Utech,  Boiling  Springs. 
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Keiper  Trail 

CLINTON  COUNTY— The  Bureau 
of  Forestry  has  recently  completed  a 
very  special  trail  system  in  Clinton 
County  and  part  of  Centre  County.  It 
has  been  named  “The  Chuck  Keiper 
Trail”  and  covers  50  miles  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  rugged  country 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  for  that  matter,  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  a special  trail  for 
another  reason.  Chuck  Keiper  was  the 
district  game  protector  in  the  northern 
section  of  Clinton  County  for  22  years 
until  his  death  in  1973.  Chuck  was  a 
dedicated  game  protector  whose  name 
will  now  be  immortalized  in  the  forests 
of  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  Our 
thanks  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and, 
in  particular,  Sproul  Forest  District  for 
making  this  possible. — DGP  John 
Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Watch  Those  Targets! 

TIOGA  COUNTY— In  spring  the 
hedges  and  woods  are  alive  with  a mul- 
titude of  songbirds.  With  the  pleasant 
days,  young  kids  are  eager  to  test  their 
skills  with  BB  guns.  I would  like  to  urge 
all  parents  to  carefully  supervise  their 
youngsters’  efforts  and  strictly  forbid 
their  shooting  at  birds.  All  but  two 
species  of  birds  are  now  protected  by 
state  and  federal  laws. — DGP  Jack 
Weaver,  Covington. 


Rollin’  Along 

BLAIR  COUNTY— We  were  assist- 
ing Waterways  Patrolman  Rosser  one 
night  when  four  persons  were  observed 
spotting  deer  after  midnight.  As  we  ap- 
proached, one  vehicle  took  off  in  a 
hurry.  The  three  officers  with  me  went 
after  the  second  vehicle,  and  I ap- 
prehended the  person  leaving  the  area. 
A short  distance  from  the  scene,  I saw 
yet  another  lad  rolling  along  the  road; 
he  had  been  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
vehicle  as  it  took  off,  and  evidentally 
hadn’t  been  too  successful  in  his  re- 
entry attempts. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 
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Fastest  Bill  in  the  State 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— While  I talked 
with  a hunter,  the  subject  of  lead 
poisoning  came  up.  I said  that  in  some 
areas  we  would  have  to  use  steel  shot 
because  ducks  were  being  poisoned  by 
eating  the  lead  shot.  He  replied  that  he 
didn’t  see  how  they  could  eat  that  much 
lead  as  the  pellets  flew  by.  (I  explained 
that  they  picked  up  fallen  pellets  while 
feeding  in  shallow  water.) — DGP  Jim 
Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


Sportsmen’s  Friend 

CENTRE  COUNTY— The  Mt.  Nit- 
tany  and  Baileyville  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
held  what  they  hope  to  be  their  annual 
family  game  dinner  and  sportsmen’s 
night.  The  highlight  of  the  evening  was 
the  recognition  and  presentation  of  gifts 
to  Clair  Bums  of  Gatesburg.  Clair  nad 
recently  sold  a parcel  of  land,  now  part 
of  State  Game  Lands  176,  to  the  Game 
Commission  at  a price  far  below  what 
local  land  brings.  During  his  accep- 
tance speech,  Clair  remarked  what  a 
big  part  his  wife  had  in  influencing  his 
decision.  Without  her  prodding,  the 
sale  might  not  have  taken  place.  I 
would  personally  like  to  thank  this 
couple  for  their  unselfish  sacrifice,  and 
especially  Blanche,  for  having  that 
quality  of  persuasion  only  a wife  has. — 
DGP  Joe  Wiker,  Pennsylvania 
Furnace. 
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Are  They  Listening? 

MERCER  COUNTY— I recently  at- 
tended a Career  Day  at  a local  high 
school.  After  my  talk  about  the  work 
of  the  Game  Commission  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  first  question 
put  to  me  was,  “Mister,  when  is  the 
first  day  of  fishing  season?” — DGP 
Frank  Zalik,  Mercer. 


Adaptable 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— While 
investigating  a report  of  a deer  shooting 
in  a remote  part  of  my  district,  Deputy 
Dick  Ent  and  I found  ourselves  on  an 
old  muddy  tram  road  with  no  place  to 
turn  and  the  mud  getting  deeper.  We 
tried  to  keep  moving,  hoping  to  reach 
the  hard  road  not  far  ahead.  But  as  luck 
would  have  it,  we  settled  into  a hole 
with  mud  and  water  up  to  the  hub- 
caps, only  yards  from  good  road.  We 
both  got  out  to  look  over  the  situation. 
Dick  circled  the  car,  looking  at  all  four 
wheels,  feeling  the  mud  and  moving  a 
few  stones,  before  climbing  over  the 
bank  and  starting  to  pick  acorns.  I 
watched  this  strange  behavior  for  a few 
minutes,  then  asked  what  he  was 
doing.  Without  looking  up,  Dick 
answered  soberly,  “Well,  if  it  doesn’t 
rain,  I figure  it’ll  take  about  two  weeks 
for  this  mud  to  dry  enough  for  us  to 
drive  out.  I don’t  know  about  you, 
but  I’ll  need  something  to  eat  until 
then.” — DGP  G.  Adam  O’Hara, 
Brookville. 


Pro  or  Con? 

LUZERNE  CO  UNTY— While  Game 
Protectors  Ed  Gdosky,  Ted  Vesloski 
and  I were  erecting  the  Commission 
exhibit  at  the  Northeast  Sports  Show  in 
Kingston,  an  electrician  working  there 
came  over  and  stated,  “I  had  an  awful 
big  game  season.  I got  my  buck  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  that  ended 
my  deer  hunting.  But  then  we  went 
duck  hunting  on  the  river  and  had  a 
great  time!”  I’m  not  certain  whether  he 
was  filing  a complaint  or  a compli- 
ment!— DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Jailbird 

VENANGO  COUNTY — Recently  a 
whistling  swan  flew  into  a bridge  in  Oil 
City  and  injured  a wing.  Since  it  was 
early  in  the  morning,  the  local  police 
were  kind  enough  to  hold  it  until  9 a.m. 
When  I arrived  at  the  jail,  the  swan  was 
in  the  cell.  After  patching  it  up,  I 
released  it — without  bail. — DGP  Leo- 
nard Hribar,  Seneca. 


Definitely  Sprung 

WARREN  CO  UNTY— Spring  was 
amply  heralded  this  year.  Along  with 
the  usual  sights,  I saw  hundreds  of 
Canada  geese,  about  seventy-five  whis- 
tling swans,  a redhead  duck,  a grouse 
drumming,  the  first  woodcock  and 
robin,  and  an  adult  bald  eagle.  But  the 
partridge  in  a pear  tree  eluded  me. — 
DGP  David  C.  Snyder,  Warren. 


More  Visible 

CUMRERLAND  COUNTY— It 
never  fails.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
people  always  ask  if  the  Game  Com- 
mission recently  stocked  pheasants. 
They  can’t  believe  the  number  of 
pheasants  around  and  they  are  wonder- 
ing where  they  were  in  hunting 
season. — DGP  Jim  Beard,  Ship- 
pen  sburg. 
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Young  Helpers 

During  my  3Vfe  years  as  land  manager 
for  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties,  we 
were  assisted  in  our  programs  by  the 
Millersburg  and  Halifax  High  School 
Conservation  Clubs.  My  records  indi- 
cate these  clubs  have  cut  more  than 
90  acres  of  browse  and  timber  stand 
improvement,  planted  112,000  seed- 
lings and  removed  countless  loads  of 
trash  from  parking  areas  and  along  the 
roads,  in  conjunction  with  field  trips, 
fish  stocking  and  stream  improvement 
projects.  These  young  people  and  their 
adult  leaders  deserve  our  thanks  for 
their  contributions  to  our  conservation 
programs. — Land  Manager  Ken  Zinn, 
Dauphin. 


Spring  Cleaning 

BUTLER  COUNTY  — Deputy 
George  Frederick  told  me  he  received 
a phone  call  from  a bewildered 
housewife  who  informed  him  that  her 
cat  had  just  brought  home  a young  gray 
squirrel.  The  squirrel,  he  was  told,  had 
no  apparent  injuries,  but  was  covered 
from  head  to  tail  with  fleas.  He  asked 
what  she’d  done  with  the  squirrel,  and 
the  housewife  informed  him  she  gave  it 
a good  flea  bath  and  shampoo  and  set 
it  free.  Butler  County  now  has  the 
cleanest  squirrel  in  the  state. — DGP 
Larry  Heade,  Butler. 
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BEDFORD  COUNTY— l was  just  in- 
formed that  a fellow  from  Hyndman 
went  turkey  hunting  last  fall  and  as  he 
entered  the  wooded  area,  a turkey 
jumped  up  in  front  of  him.  Before  he 
could  get  a shot,  the  turkey  hit  a tree 
and  killed  itself.  The  next  day  the  same 
hunter  took  his  two  young  sons  rabbit 
hunting.  He  saw  a rabbit  sitting  and 
told  his  sons  to  get  ready.  He  would 
throw  a stone  at  it  and  chase  it  out.  The 
stone  hit  the  rabbit  and  killed  it. — 
DGP  Barry  Warner,  Manns  Choice. 


CBers  Help  Again 

ERIE  COUNTY — My  wife  received 
a phone  call  from  a CBer  who  was 
observing  a dog  killing  a deer.  I was 
tagging  beaver  pelts  at  the  sportsmen’s 
club  ground,  so  she  called  Deputy  Fish 
Warden  Ralph  Turner,  because  he  was 
closest.  When  Ralph  arrived  he  found 
three  cars  of  CBers.  They  had  chased 
the  dog  off  the  deer  and  assisted  in 
tracking  it  to  its  owner.  When  Ralph 
explained  to  the  owner  what  his  dog 
was  doing,  the  owner  disputed  the  in- 
formation and  asked  who  saw  the  in- 
cident. Ralph  pointed  to  his  driveway 
and  said,  “Those  three  carloads  of  peo- 
ple!” It  really  shows  the  cooperation 
you  get  sometimes. — DGP  Wayne  A. 
Lugaila,  Waterford. 
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Ow!  of  Dismay 

ERIE  COUNTY— This  winter  I 
received  a snowy  owl  which  had  been 
accidentally  killed.  I wrapped  it  in  alu- 
minum foil  and  placed  it  in  the  freezer 
until  I could  take  it  to  the  Division  Of- 
fice. Recently,  my  wife  called  home 
from  the  office  and  told  our  oldest 
daughter,  Becky,  to  go  to  the  freezer 
and  take  out  a loaf  of  Italian  bread 
which  was  wrapped  in  aluminum  and  to 
warm  it  in  the  oven  to  have  with  our 
spaghetti  dinner.  After  the  bag  had 
been  in  the  oven  about  15  minutes, 
Becky  thought  she  would  open  the 
bread  and  butter  it  while  it  was  still 
hot.  Her  response  to  the  kidding  by  her 
brother  and  sister  that  night:  “Well, 
how  would  you  like  to  open  up  a loaf  of 
bread  and  see  two  big  eyes  staring  up  at 
you!”  DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


Gobs  of  Geese 

CHESTER  COUNTY— Thousands  of 
Canada  geese  have  come  back  into  my 
district.  I have  not  come  upon  a body  of 
water,  small  or  large,  that  did  not 
contain  at  least  one  pair  of  nesting 
geese,  and  at  many  private  ponds  as 
many  as  500  to  1000  geese  were  seen  on 
the  water  or  feeding  nearby.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  they  have  adapted  themselves 
to  the  environment  in  this  populated 
district.  The  only  shortage  is  of  un- 
posted land  on  which  they  may  be 
hunted  in  the  open  season. — DGP 
Edward  J.  Fasching,  Elverson. 


‘‘You  Know  My  Dad  . . 

CAMERON  CO UNTY— Several  days 
ago  I was  asked  to  give  a talk  to  a fourth 
grade  class  at  our  local  grade  school. 
During  the  talk  I mentioned  some  of 
the  problems  we  game  protectors  have 
and  how  we  all  need  help  from  young 
people  and  old  in  doing  our  work  to 
protect  birds  and  animals.  Several  days 
later,  I received  a package  of  thank-you 
letters.  All  very  enjoyable  reading,  I 
must  say,  but  one  was  a prize:  “Dear 
Mr.  Erickson,  I want  to  thank  you  for 
coming  to  visit  us.  And  answering  our 
questions.  I will  try  to  help  you,  but 
you  know  my  father,  and  what  he  does. 

Signed,  Your  Friend I didn’t 

know  the  boy,  but  I do  know  his  father, 
and  for  some  time  I have  had  an  idea  of 
what  he  does.  Oh,  my,  the  innocence 
of  children  is  a world  of  its  own — thank 
goodness. — DGP  Norm  Erickson, 
Emporium. 


Marathon  Deer 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Deputy 
Don  Hoffman  first  received  a call  from 
White  Oak  police  about  a deer  that  had 
been  hit  by  a car  on  McClintock  Road. 
Don  arrived  to  find  that  the  deer  had 
run  into  White  Oak  Park.  It  was  next 
spotted  crossing  the  highway  at 
Rainbow  Gardens,  headed  up  the 
ridge.  Two  miles  later  a report  came  of 
the  deer  passing  River  View  Apart- 
ments and  walking  across  the  frozen 
Youghiogheny  River.  On  the  other 
side,  it  got  to  Smithfield  Street  near 
Boston  and  was  struck  by  a Port  Au- 
thority Bus  which  spun  it  around.  The 
deer  jumped  to  its  feet  and  ran  up  the 
steep  hillside.  Deputy  Milton  Jarvis, 
Deputy  Hoffman  and  I arrived  and  took 
up  the  trail.  On  top  of  the  ridge, 
Deputy  Jarvis  jumped  the  deer,  which 
bounced  away  with  white  tail  flying  as  if 
nothing  ever  happened.  While  coming 
down  the  ridge  Deputy  Hoffman  com- 
mented, “We  don’t  have  many  deer  in 
Allegheny  County,  but  the  ones  we 
have  sure  are  durable.”  Amen  to 
that! — DGP  R.  MacWilliams,  Clinton. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 


TED  CALDWELL  JENNY  HARTMAN 


COREY  ESLINGER 


1976  Wildlife  Conservation  Awards 


TED  CALDWELL  of  Derry  Area 
School,  Westmoreland  County, 
took  top  place  in  the  1976  FFA  Wildlife 
Habitat  Development  contest.  Ted’s 
win  follows  his  second-place  finish  in 
the  1975  program,  indicating  the  young 
man’s  continuing  interest  in  and 
dedication  to  this  worthwhile  program. 
Second-place  winner  in  the  most  recent 
contest  was  Jenny  Hartman  of  Garden 
Spot  School,  Lancaster  County.  Jenny 
is  the  first  girl  to  finish  in  the  top  three 
winners.  Third  place  went  to  Corey 
Eslinger,  Cumberland  Valley  School, 
Cumberland  County. 

The  1976  winners  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s six  field  divisions  were: 
Northwest— Douglas  Lee  Dick,  Grove 
City  Area  School;  Craig  Bailey,  Coch- 
ranton  School.  Southwest — Ken  Lahr, 
Somerset  Area  Vo-Tech;  Rick  Emeigh, 
Shanksville-Stony  Creek;  Roger  Miller, 
Somerset  Area  Vo-Tech.  North- 


Material  from  "Conservation  News"  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
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central — John  Anderson,  Robert  Hall 
and  Edward  Pry,  all  of  Clearfield  High 
School.  Southcentral — Steve  Hocken- 
brock,  East  Juniata;  David  Hook,  Mid- 
dleburg;  Paul  Lininger,  Cumberland 
Valley.  Northeast — Larry  Ballard, 
Thane  King  and  Brett  Hol- 
dren,  all  of  Troy  High  School. 
Southeast — Robbin  Groff,  Garden 
Spot;  Bernard  Small,  Southwestern  and 
Bruce  Hrebik,  Kenard-Dale. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  co-sponsor  this  com- 
petition. It  is  open  to  any  vocational-ag- 
ricultural student  in  the  state.  Students 
set  up  work  plans  in  land  management, 
predator  control,  conservation  educa- 
tion, marsh  and  stream  development, 
firearms  safety,  etc.  These  plans  must 
be  approved  by  the  student  s Vo-Ag 
area  advisor  and  teacher  and  the  local 
game  protector.  Game  Commission 
representatives  and  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  personnel  inspect 
the  projects.  Judging  is  done  by  com- 
paring the  area  with  photos  taken 
before  work  started.  Prize  money  of 
$1000  is  divided  among  the  winners. 


JUNE , 1977 
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Deer  Hunters  Weak  on  Card  Returns 


HE  STATE’S  HUNTERS  will  have 
to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  and  do 
a better  job  of  reporting  deer 
harvested,  according  to  the  Game 
Commission.  A study  shows  that  during 
the  most  recent  seasons  only  about  61 
percent  of  the  successful  whitetail 
hunters  reported  taking  deer.  Under 
provisions  of  The  Game  Law,  a suc- 
cessful deer  hunter  must  report  his  or 
her  deer  harvest  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission within  five  days  of  taking  the 
animal. 

Reported  deer  harvests  are  the  initial 
set  of  figures  used  in  calculating  deer 
populations  and  anterless  license  allo- 
cations. 

The  survey  showed  that  just  68 
percent  of  the  successful  buck  hunters 
reported  taking  deer  last  year.  This  in- 


dicates that  the  actual  harvest  of 
antlered  whitetails  was  more  than 
94,000  animals,  instead  of  the  64,084 
reported  by  hunters. 

Even  worse  were  the  anterless 
hunters.  Only  55  percent  of  those  who 
were  successful  reported  taking  white- 
tails.  This  means  that  the  actual  antler- 
less harvest  was  about  105,000  instead 
of  the  57,949  reported  on  cards. 

Actually,  the  total  deer  harvest  was 
close  to  199,000,  not  the  122,033 
reported.  This  means  about  77,000  suc- 
cessful deer  hunters  did  not  report  tak- 
ing whitetails,  as  is  required. 

Archers,  often  criticized  by  gunners 
for  not  reporting  their  successes,  were 
more  conscientious.  The  study  showed 
that  72  percent  of  the  successful 
bowbenders  reported  their  harvests. 


An  Inside  View 


AFTER  WORKING  for  the  Pennsyl- 
XX.  vania  Game  Commission  for  three 
years  as  a secretary,  radio  operator  and 
receptionist.  I’ve  certainly  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  attitude  of  the 
general  public,  not  only  toward  hunting 
but  also  toward  our  district  game  pro- 
tectors. I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  general  public  has  very  little 
information  regarding  the  amount  of 
work  a game  protector  is  called  upon  to 
do  daily,  nor  are  they  aware  of  the  large 
areas  each  of  our  men  is  responsible 
for.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  of  our  dis- 
trict men,  along  with  a competent, 
well-trained  deputy  force  of  possibly  6- 
15  men,  all  of  whom  normally  have 
other  full-time  jobs,  to  be  in  charge  of 
possibly  thirteen  townships,  covering 
approximately  240  square  miles,  and 
with  just  one  city  in  that  area  having  a 
population  of  183,000  people. 

Phenomenal  numbers  of  calls  are 
received  at  the  Division  Office  daily  re- 
garding such  problems  as  squirrels  in 
the  house,  squirrels  in  the  yard,  skunks 
under  the  porch,  etc.  The  most  com- 
mon complaint  is:  “I  called  the  district 


ame  protector  this  morning  and  I 
aven’t  heard  from  him  yet.  Where  is 
he?”  Rest  assured,  your  call  is  not  being 
ignored.  After  considering  the  minimal 
information  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
letter,  hopefully  you  will  realize  that  a 
call  such  as  yours  is  but  one  of  possibly 
50  that  come  into  the  office  or  the  game 
protector’s  home  per  day  per  man. 
This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  varied  jobs  that  our  men  tackle 
daily,  such  as  hunter  education  classes, 
wildlife  management  programs  given  at 
the  various  schools  in  their  districts, 
general  patrol,  law  enforcement 
activities,  and  wildlife  management 
practices,  just  to  name  a few. 

I believe  the  attitude  to  be  suggested 
is  patience.  These  dedicated  men  put 
forth  their  very  best  effort  to  respond  to 
all  incoming  calls  as  soon  as  possible.  If, 
however,  you  don’t  hear  from  your 
game  protector  within  the  day,  give 
some  thought  to  this  letter.  It  might 
help  you  understand  a little  better  what 
the  holdup  is. — Mary  G.  Strauss, 
Clerk-Steno  II,  PGC  Southeast  Divi- 
sion Office,  Reading. 
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Ralph  Britt  Retires 


Ralph  E.  Britt,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Game  Management,  retired  April  29 
after  35  years  of  state  service,  32  of 
which  he  devoted  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission. He  spent  three  years  during 
World  War  II  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  began 
his  full-time  employment  with  the 
Game  Commission  in  1945.  He  was 
Chief  of  Propagation  until  that  division 
was  made  part  of  Game  Management  in 
1973. 

Bom  in  Smithfield,  Fayette  County, 
Britt  attended  Smithfield  High  School, 
earned  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
and  went  on  for  a Master  of  Science 
degree  from  Rutgers  University. 

Britt  was  active  in  several  pro- 
fessional groups,  serving  as  pres- 
ident and  honorary  director  of  the 
American  Pheasant  and  Waterfowl  So- 
ciety, director  of  the  North  American 
Game  Breeders  and  Shooting  Preserve 
Operators  Association,  and  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Breeders 
Association.  He  is  an  avid  birder;  rais- 
ing exotic  birds  is  one  of  his  hobbies. 


RALPH  E.  BRITT 


Britt  is  married  to  the  former  Grace 
Lesher  of  Strausstown;  they  have  two 
daughters,  Maijorie  and  Barbara,  and 
two  grandchildren. 


GOVERNOR  MILTON  SHAPP,  center,  presents  cost  reduction  awards  to  Comptroller  E.T. 
Durkin;  Rozell  Stidd,  Supervisor  of  the  License  Section;  and  E.E.  Geesaman,  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Law  Enforcement.  Governor  Shapp  also  recognized  Commissioner  E.W.  Rinehart; 
K.L.  Hess,  Chief  of  Administration;  and  M.J.  Melman,  Bureau  of  Financial  Management,  for 
their  involvement  in  Game  Commission  management  improvements. 


Wildlife 

Matching  Game 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


VI.  BIRDS  OF  OTHER  FAMILIES 


1. 

American  Bittern 

A. 

2. 

Common  Tern 

3. 

Flicker 

4. 

Great  Blue  Heron 

B. 

5. 

Herring  Gull 

6. 

Ruby-throated 

Hummingbird 

C. 

7. 

Killdeer 

8. 

Kingfisher 

D. 

9. 

Nighthawk 

10. 

Screech  Owl 

11. 

Swift 

E. 

12. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

F. 


G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

(Answers  on  page  59)  «. 

L. 


Slim,  tailored;  brown  above,  white  below,  rufous 
on  wings;  fond  of  tent  caterpillars;  song:  a suc- 
cession of  kow-kows 

Stands  over  3 feet;  wingspread  over  6 ft.;  colony 
nesters;  habitat:  swamps;  call:  a dignified  “awk” 
Only  member  of  family  east  of  Mississippi;  black 
and  gray  plumage;  insectivorous;  cliff  or 
chimney  nester 

Large  head,  crested;  banded  breast;  voice: 
noisy  rattle;  great  fisherman;  nest,  a tunnel  in 
earth  bank 

Stocky  brown  and  white  bird;  escapes  notice  by 
“freezing,”  beak  pointed  skyward;  swamp 
dweller;  voice  like  an  old-fashioned  chain  pump 
Only  one  of  its  big  family  living  east  of 
Mississippi;  tiny  bird  with  big  beak;  only  bird  able 
to  fly  backward 

Nocturnal  and  diurnal;  expert  at  aerial  diving; 
white  patch  on  wing;  nests  on  flat-topped  build- 
ings; calLpeenf 

Nocturnal;  two  color  phases,  gray  or  brown;  ear 
tufts;  voice:  a spooky  quaver 
Small,  black-capped,  forked-tailed;  searches  for 
fish  with  beak  turned  downward;  rests  on  piers 
or  ships 

A brown  woodpecker;  conspicuous  white  rump 
patch  in  flight;  loud  unmusical  call;  often  called 
“yellowhammer” 

A plover  with  2 breast  bands;  repeats  its  name  in 
flight;  puts  on  convincing  “wounded”  act  when 
one  approaches  nest 

Large  white  bird  with  black-tipped  gray  wings; 
found  on  rivers  and  lakes;  fishes  with  bill  pointed 
forward;  rests  on  water 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  For  1978 

The  following  tentative  opening  dates  for  1978  hunting  seasons  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  have  to  schedule  vacations  in  advance: 

Archery  deer  season,  Saturday,  September  30;  early  small  game  season,  Satur- 
day, October  14;  general  small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  28;  bear  season, 
Monday,  November  20. 

The  antlered  deer  season  opening  date  was  previously  established  by  com- 
mission action  as  the  Monday  following  Thanksgiving,  November  27,  1978. 

Actual  dates  for  next  year’s  open  seasons  will  be  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
commission  in  April,  with  final  action  taken  on  1978  seasons  at  the  commission 
meeting  in  June  of  next  year. 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


The  real  forest  monarch  is  the  tree. 
That  doesn’t  really  say  anything  be- 
cause those  two  words-forest  and 
monarch-are  vague  and  overworked. 
Yet  the  word  forest  remains  almost 
mystical.  What  is  a forest?  The  out- 
door-type visits  forests  often  and  thinks 
about  them  even  more.  But  he  rarely 
uses  the  word  forest  when  he  talks 
about  his  time  spent  there.  Instead 
he  mentions  woods  or  bigwoods  or 
Northwoods,  or  maybe  picks  a specific 
hollow  like  Birch  Run.  That’s  where 
he’s  been,  but  what  about  the  forest?  I 
think  it  includes  something  much 
greater  than  we  normally  talk  about, 
and  I think  that  something  is  worth 
considering  now  ...  so  let’s  kick  a few 
things  around. 

TREES  make  forests.  Their  very  size 
gives  them  the  stature  they  hold  in 
the  plant  community.  For  instance, 
let’s  make  a quick  comparison  with  the 
animal  world.  Right  now,  imagine  a 
critter  . . . have  one  in  mind? 

Okay,  I bet  the  animal  has  a back- 
bone, something  more  technically 
known  as  a vertebrate  (fish,  amphibian, 
reptile,  bird  or  mammal).  The  reason 
you  thought  of  one  of  those  animals  is 
because  they  are  the  largest  creatures 
on  earth  and  are  seen  more  often  than 
lesser  fauna.  Yet  they  make  up  only 
about  five  percent  of  all  the  living  forms 
in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Trees  affect  us  in  the  same  way.  But 
so  far  I’ve  been  awfully  factual.  Let’s  go 
beyond  facts  and  pick  what  makes  a 
forest  the  key  to  the  wild  places  we  care 
deeply  about. 

JUNE,  1977 


As  mentioned,  the  word  forest  is 
mystical.  We  may  even  say  it’s  kind  of 
enchanting,  sometimes  almost  poetic — 
but  mostly  formal.  That’s  why,  I sus- 
pect, we  don’t  use  it  much,  ’cause  there 
is  nothing  “ Sunday ish”  about  walking 
in  the  woods. 

There  is  something  big  about  the 
forest  and  size  is  one  dimension  that  in- 
fluences our  thinking  about  these  seas 
of  hardwoods.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  big, 
uninterrupted  forests  are  in  the  north- 
central  part  of  our  state.  On  those 
ridges  and  slopes  and  valleys  there  are 
more  trees  than  you  can  count.  Pinning 
it  down  a bit,  there  are  500  to  600  of 
these  wooden  hulks  on  each  acre,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  acres. 

Going  even  further,  on  10,000  of 
these  acres,  which  is  about  15  square 
miles,  you  would  find  more  than  five 
million  trees.  If  you’re  like  me,  that’s 
just  a big  figure.  Here’s  a better  handle 
to  help  grasp  that  astronomical  num- 
ber. If  you  could  count  100  of  them 
every  minute,  it  would  take  you  five 
weeks  or  35  days  of  continuous,  24- 
hour-a-day  counting  till  you  would  get 
around  to  all  of  tnem.  That’s  a big 
number.  But  then,  forests  are  big. 

Still,  I’m  not  getting  to  the  true 
meaning  of  forests.  It’s  difficult,  but  I 
think  it’s  buried  in  the  feelings  we 
experience  while  in  these  woods.  Feel- 
ing is  the  essence  of  seeing;  many  see, 
few  feel. 

The  seasonal  happenings  that  move 
through  the  Northwoods  do  more  than 
anything  to  grab  short-lived  human  at- 
tentions. They  interpret  what  the  forest 
is  all  about.  An  ordered  progression  of 
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events  unfolds  continuously,  with  a 
mere  four  chapters  (spring,  summer, 
fall,  winter)  filling  each  annual  volume. 
Then,  essentially,  it’s  repeated,  but  for 
30  years  I’ve  been  amazed  at  all  the 
newness  each  chapter  holds. 

With  spring  coming  to  a close,  it 
seems  her  beginnings  were  only  yester- 
day. And  it’s  logical  for  the  out- 
doorsman  to  observe  the  order  of 
growth  and  come  away  knowing  more 
about  the  forest.  Being  a better  nat- 
uralist is  the  real  reward  for  the 
watcher. 

The  vernal  curtain  rose  with  the  drab 
grays  and  charcoals  of  barky  trunks 
stuck  into  the  washed-out  browns  of 
last  year’s  leafy  litter.  With  little  to  be 
seen,  it  was  easy  to  know  what  was 
there. 

Then  it  happened,  slowly  at  first,  but 
toward  the  end  of  April  the  onslaught  of 
greenery  flashed  through  the  valleys 
like  the  rainwater  of  those  early  storms. 
Bottomlands  showed  the  first  signs  of 
spring  and  the  willows  defied  the  drab- 
ness with  fresh,  pale  greens.  Their 
branches  drooped  toward  the  new  cab- 
bage that  stretched  to  reach  them  from 
the  humus  below. 

Higher  on  the  ridges,  red  maple 


flowers  blushed  rusty  halos  that  cut 
across  the  canopies  drawing  first 
“blood”  from  Mother  Earth.  Leafy 
buds  swelled  and  followed  the  flowers 
as  the  vanguard  of  green  grew  un- 
checked. 

But  the  warm  of  those  early  days 
was  predictably  interrupted  by  snow 
squalls,  nighttime  frosts  and  other 
relics  of  Old  Man  Winter.  Still,  there 
was  no  denying  the  sun’s  presence,  and 
it  climbed  higher  into  the  sky  and 
stayed  above  the  horizon  longer  with 
each  passing  day.  Like  a traffic  light, 
these  early  greens  signaled  the  takeoff 
which  outlasted  the  occasional  late- 
winter  challenges. 

By  summer,  the  canopies  were  full 
of  leaves  hiding  birds,  squirrels, 
porcupines,  and  a host  of  otner  life 
forms.  And  the  heat  splashed  on  the 
landscape  from  above.  Bouncing  back 
toward  its  source,  clear  pools  of  vapor 
quivered  above  the  trees.  Seen  through 
human  eyes,  the  mirages  created  by 
rising  masses  of  heat  resembled  illu- 
sions seen  through  the  glass  in  an  old 
farmhouse  window. 

Results  were  more  than  illusions, 
though,  and  mountains  of  clouds  mir- 
rored the  landscape  a thousand  feet 
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below.  But  the  reverse  image  was  fluid, 
always  changing,  and  the  ridges  were 
black,  not  like  the  greens  in  the 
treetops.  Silence  was  broken  by  silvery 
bolts  and  the  landscape  was  lashed  with 
whips  of  lightning.  Wind  drove  the 
rain,  and  sometimes  the  lightning.  A 
tree  exploded  and  slivers  of  wood  flew 
skyward,  almost  in  retaliation.  For- 
ests and  summer  storms  gouge  human 
spirits,  too,  and  the  watcher  departs 
with  deeper  respect  for  natural  forces. 

But  eventually  the  storm  ended  and 
the  sun  broke  through  the  maze  of 
vapor.  Rain  waters  washed  the  wounds 
by  dissolving  the  minerals  from  the 
fallen  wolf  tree,  returning  to  the  soil 
the  calcium  and  phosphorus  to  con- 
tinue the  building  of  seedlings  close  by. 

Summer  is  the  time  when  the  forest 
swells  with  bigness.  Within,  countless 
creatures  echo  sounds  that  add  to  her 
fullness.  Galaxies  of  cicadas  repeat  a 
sparkling  cadance  that  fills  the  night 
like  the  stars  overhead.  Owls  interrupt 
the  monotonous  melody  like  shooting 
stars  eerily  punctuating  the  woodland 
air.  The  season  moves  on. 

Fall  arrives  slowly.  Gums  and  su- 
macs show  a tinge  of  red.  Greens  fade 
and  golds  and  yellows  splash  across  the 
ridges.  Falling  temperatures  crystalize 
the  dew  and  frost  is  formed.  The  pat- 
terns beautify  and  lessen  the  bite  of  the 
early  cold. 

More  than  any  other  time,  the  out- 
doorsman’s  spirit  is  perked  by  the  brisk 
air.  Cutting,  splitting  and  stacking  fire- 
wood, he  is  satisfied  to  be  part  of  the 
woods,  much  like  a squirrel  after  drop- 
ping the  last  acorn  into  a nutty  cache. 
Then,  too,  there’s  a guilty  thought,  for 
the  cut  oak  on  his  woodpile  will  never 
surround  a nutty  cache. 

But  using  the  forest  wisely  is  the 
basis  for  conservation,  and  the  oak 
heating  the  woodstove  that  will  warm 
the  stews  of  venison  and  squirrel  make 
him,  the  outdoorsman,  part  of  the 
forest.  When  he  eats  the  deer  and  the 
squirrel,  he  becomes  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. That  is  part  of  the  forest,  too. 

Winter  wraps  a chilly  covering 
around  the  last  chapter  of  the  year’s 
volume.  Again  there  is  much  fury  as 
wind  and  snow  scour  and  hide  ridges. 
More  trees  crack  and  fall  and  the  forest 


takes  on  a new  look.  And  with  the  next 
storm  it  will  change  again.  The  tree, 
the  backbone  of  the  Northwoods, 
shows  its  barren  form.  Tight  to  the 
branches,  bud  scales  seal  next  season’s 
growth.  Cold  gray  skies  cover  the 
silence.  It’s  a reflective  time,  a period 
of  waiting. 

Winter  walking  in  the  forest  is  more 
reviving  than  at  any  other  time.  It’s  a 
season  of  awareness,  not  only  of  all  the 
woody  dormants  but  also  of  all  the 
human  senses,  as  cold  winds  twist  them 
into  attention.  Vapors  condense  in  front 
of  the  face  and  breathing  is  not  taken 
for  granted  anymore.  Occasional  colors 
pop  out,  because  everything  else  seems 
so  drab,  and  a remaining  tea- 
berry  is  as  striking  as  a jewel.  The  air 
smells  good  and  it  slaps  the  cheeks  with 
a gentle  sting.  Winters  and  forests 
bring  out  your  senses,  hone  them  to  a 
razor’s  edge. 

And  the  snow  continues  to  fall.  Like 
snowflakes,  no  two  trees  are  identical. 
Maybe  that’s  why  the  two,  snow  and 
tree,  are  the  first  to  meet  in  one  of  na- 
ture’s finest  cyclic  exchanges,  the  water 
cycle.  All  of  this  is  part  of  the  forest. 

For  humans,  forests  make  time 
unimportant.  For  me,  sometimes  it 
feels  as  if  time  stands  still  in  the 
Northwoods.  It’s  always  now  in  the 
season  of  the  forest. 

Immenseness  Hides  Unknown 

Yes,  forests  are  mysterious.  Their 
immenseness  hides  the  unknown.  The 
marauding  bear,  the  white-tailed  buck, 
the  headless  ghost  and  the  phantom 
tales  churned  by  woodsmen  all  find 
shelter  in  the  hollows  and  ridges.  Their 
sum  represents  the  unknown  forces 
that  outdoorsmen  live  to  seek  out.  With 
respectful  gait,  the  hiker  explores  the 
forest  which  nourishes  his  hunger  for 
an  adventure  that  concrete  and  mac- 
adam can’t  satisfy. 

Once  smothered  by  the  forest,  he 
finds  what  it  is  about  those  trees  that 
some  of  us  need.  And  when  we  come 
off  those  ridges  and  out  of  those  hollows 
there  s a feeling  of  contentment  that  is 
as  difficult  to  explain  as  the  forest  itself. 

I hope  you  have  time  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  a forest  this  summer  . . . 
and  to  feel  what  it  is  that  you  will  see. 
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A Bright  Idea! 

Electric  quiz  boards  are  proven  atten- 
tion-getters and  interest-arousers.  For 
some  reason,  we  like  to  test  our  own 
knowledge  and  compete  against 
ourselves.  The  electronic  “I.Q.”  machines 
found  in  many  shopping  malls  are  based 
on  the  same  idea.  Thousands  of  silly  peo- 
ple drop  quarters  into  the  slot  to  prove  to 
themselves  how  much  they  know — in  fact, 
I usually  have  to  wait  in  line  for  my  turn! 

The  basic  idea  for  an  electric  quiz  board 
is  not  at  all  new  and  is  really  quite  simple. 
In  just  a few  hours,  anyone  with  average 
mechanical  ability  and  simple  tools  should 
be  able  to  construct  a unit  that  would  be- 
come a permanent  room  fixture.  Over  the 
years,  several  of  my  students  have  made 
small  quiz  boards  as  projects  and  even  the 
simplest  has  been  enthusiastically  used. 

Essentially,  a number  of  pictures  are 
wired  in  circuit  with  the  corresponding 
name  for  each  item.  Probes  wired  to  a light 
or  buzzer  and  power  supply  complete  the 
circuit  when  one  probe  is  touched  to  a pic- 
ture and  the  other  to  the  correct  name  or 
term. 

The  Game  Commission’s  posters  make 
excellent  game  boards.  First,  the  poster 
should  be  mounted  to  a piece  of  plywood 
or  hardboard.  Next,  drill  small  holes 
through  the  number  near  each  animal  and 
each  name.  Into  each  hole,  insert  a metal 
contact.  Some  designers  recommend 
brass  paper  fasteners,  but  I prefer  small 
brass  round-headed  bolts  that  are  long 
enough  to  easily  accept  two  nuts — one  to 
hold  the  contact  in  place,  the  other  to  hold 
the  wiring.  Once  the  bolts  are  in  place,  use 
bell  wire  to  connect  each  picture  with  the 
proper  name. 

Power  for  the  game  can  be  supplied  in  a 
number  of  ways  but  perhaps  the  simplest 
is  to  use  one  or  two  D cells  in  a battery 
holder  attached  to  the  back  of  the  quiz 


board.  One  wire  should  be  attached  to  a 
battery  terminal  and  passed  through  a hole 
to  the  front  of  the  board  ending  with  a 
metal  pointer  such  as  a nail  or  brass  rod. 
Be  sure  this  wire  is  long  enough  to  reach 
all  pictures  on  the  poster  and  heavy 
enough  to  withstand  constant  use.  The 
other  battery  terminal  should  be  wired  to 
the  light. 

The  second  probe  is  then  wired  to  the 
light,  passed  through  a hole  and,  as 
before,  connected  to  a metal  pointer.  Now, 
when  the  pointers  are  placed  against  the 
correct  contacts  the  light  will  turn  on — and 
turn  on  your  youngsters. 

The  quiz  board  should  be  finished  with  a 
box  frame  and  hanger  to  become  a con- 
venient but  durable  teaching  aid.  If  you  use 
all  eight  posters,  you  can  rotate  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  room  to  room. 

With  a bit  of  ingenuity  you  can  design 
boards  that  allow  materials  and  circuits  to 
be  changed  in  order  to  provide  wide  flexi- 
bility with  one  unit.  You  can  also  dress  up 
the  board  by  having  the  light  show  up  as 
part  of  a firefly  or  a double  light  as  the  eyes 
of  a frog  or  wise  old  owl.  How  about  a buz- 
zer coming  from  a bumblebee? 

A simple  wiring  diagram  and  game 
board  is  well  illustrated  in  that  old  standby, 
The  New  Field  Book  of  Nature  Activities 
and  Hobbies,  by  William  Hillcourt  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  200  Madison  Ave.,  NYC 
10016). 

Outdoor  Education  Workshop 

Are  you  interested  in  becoming  more 
involved  with  outdoor  education  but  hes- 
itate due  to  lack  of  experience  or  self-confi- 
dence? If  so,  Penn  State  has  a program 
tailored  just  for  you. 

Dr.  Jerry  Elliott  has  designed  the  three- 
week  outdoor  education  workshop  at 
Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  to  introduce 
and  sharpen  the  skills  of  teachers  and 
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youth  workers  who  want  to  teach  outside 
the  confines  of  the  traditional  classroom. 

The  content  of  the  course  is  an  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  touching  language, 
arts,  science,  social  studies,  mathematics, 
music  and  physical  education.  Each  area 
is  examined  to  determine  the  concepts 
and  activities  most  easily  taught  in  an  out- 
door setting  for  upper  elementary  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  the  workshop  reviews 
techniques  used  to  evaluate  local  school 
grounds  as  environmental  learning 
centers. 

The  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  is 
located  thirteen  miles  from  State  College 
and  is  adjacent  to  a seventy-two  acre  lake. 
Facilities  include  a lodge,  tents,  wash- 
houses, rifle  and  archery  ranges,  sail 
boats,  canoes  and  rowboats.  Workshop 
participants  are  housed  in  tents  and  are 
served  meals  family  style  in  the  camp 
lodge. 

You  can  earn  three  graduate  credits, 
enjoy  a relaxing  and  profitable  vacation, 
and  learn  about  a new  and  exciting  style  of 
teaching  all  at  once.  But  hurry,  this  work- 
shop always  fills  up  fast!  For  more  informa- 
tion, write  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, Continuing  Education,  309  Shields 
Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Nature’s  Notebook 

Looking  for  something  different? 
Something  with  a spark  to  ignite  a flame  of 
interest?  You  should  see  a copy  of  Na- 
ture's Notebook,  a new  monthly  periodical. 
Each  issue  concentrates  on  a single  topic. 
January’s  dealt  with  birds  of  prey,  Feb- 
ruary’s with  solar  energy,  March’s  with 
forests.  Thus,  each  month  has  a new  topic 
in  a format  you  can  use  or  your  students 
can  use  alone. 

The  January  issue  includes  background 
information  on  the  various  groups  of  rap- 


DGP  FRANK  ZALIK  uses  electronic  identifi- 
cation board  featuring  PGC  bird  chart  to 
entertain  and  instruct  youngsters  at  Corps 
of  Engineers’  Helping  Hand  Day  at 
Shenango  Reservoir. 

tors  but  uses  common  terms  and  language 
that  the  upper  elementary  student  should 
be  able  to  handle.  There’s  a card  game,  a 
crossword  puzzle,  a series  of  lesson  plans, 
loads  of  activities  and  a practical  reading 
list. 

Several  articles  discuss  the  use  of  rap- 
tors as  historical  symbols,  their  niche  in 
the  food  chain,  and  their  susceptibility  to 
pesticides  and  loss  of  habitat.  All  in  all,  a 
fairly  comprehensive  and  accurate  over- 
view designed  to  introduce  youngsters  to 
the  birds  of  prey. 

For  a brochure  and  sample  copy,  write 
to  Nature’s  Notebook,  Box  634,  Lakefork, 
Idaho  83635. 


Wildlife  Leaflet  Available 

“Facts  About  Wildlife  Conservation,”  a new  six-page  leaflet  outlining  general 
principles  of  the  science  and  art,  is  available  from  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Single  copies  free;  send  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
them  at  Box  30028,  Lansing,  Mich.  48909.  (Information  on  bulk  orders  available 
from  the  Department.) 


Big  Mistake 

In  the  mid-1960s,  an  unsuspecting  tourist  introduced  giant  African  snails  to 
Florida.  Since  that  time,  the  snails  have  multiplied  and  spread,  becoming  nui- 
sances. 
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EARLY  SUMMER  is  a beautiful  time 
of  year  outdoors.  Part  of  that 
beauty  lies  in  the  existence  of  wild  ani- 
mals, particularly  in  the  abundance  of 
wild  youngsters  which  romp  through 
our  woodlots  and  meadows  from  May 
to  September.  Unfortunately,  far  too 
many  of  these  young  wildlings  end  up 
romping  through  the  homes  and  pens 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  human  in- 
habitants. This  is  sad,  for  aside  from 
the  fact  that  persons  in  possession  of 
such  critters  are  liable  to  a stiff  fine, 
many  animals,  such  as  deer,  must  af- 
terwards be  condemned  to  life  in  a 
pen.  Somehow  a wild  deer  loses  its 
natural  beauty  when  viewed  through  a 
maze  of  wire. 

June  1 — Some  interesting  develop- 
ments occurred  in  the  past  few  days 
concerning  a jacklighting  case  from 
last  October.  Two  men  were  known  to 
be  involved  at  the  time.  One  was  ar- 
rested and  the  other  skipped  across 
the  state  line  before  we  could  find  him. 
He  remained  there  until  a couple  of 
days  ago  when  we  heard  he  had  re- 
turned. When  I picked  him  up  on  a 
warrant  and  took  him  to  the  Tioga 
County  jail,  he  indicated  that  a third 
man  was  involved,  of  whom  we’d 
known  nothing.  This  man  was  sur- 
prised when  we  dropped  by  that  even- 
ing with  a few  questions;  we  were  sur- 
prised when  he  revealed  not  only  that 
he  was  directly  involved,  but  also  that 
they  had  killed  two  deer  instead  of  one 
that  night.  Rather  like  opening  up  the 
proverbial  can  of  worms! 

June  2 — For  the  past  several  years 
I’ve  conducted  field  walks  for  ele- 
mentary students  behind  the  R.  B. 
Walter  Elementary  and  Williamson 
High  School  complex.  Today  I was  de- 
lighted when  Larry  Jones,  the  high 
school  principal,  asked  me  to  join  him 
on  a walk  through  that  area.  Mr.  Jones 
said  they  planned  to  develop  these 
acres  of  swamp,  stream,  river  bank, 
woodlot  and  fencerow  as  an  outdoor 
laboratory  for  both  schools.  This  part 
of  the  school  property,  with  its  diverse 
habitat  types,  was  previously  re- 
garded as  wasteland.  However,  with 
its  rich  abundance  and  variety  of 
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wildlife,  this  area  will  provide  some  of 
Tioga  County’s  youth  with  a chance  to 
observe  and  study  those  intricate  in- 
terplays in  nature  which  we  call 
ecology. 

June  4 — I picked  up  the  first  fawn  of 
this  year  from  some  area  residents. 
They  said  it  was  standing  along  the 
edge  of  a rural  road  and  they  were 
afraid  its  mother  had  abandoned  it. 
This  is  jibberish  designed  to  excuse 
their  bringing  a fawn  home.  Wild 
mothers  do  not  abandon  their  off- 
spring; that  is  a trait  peculiar  to 
Homo  sapiens.  Rather  (in  the  case  of 
deer)  they  will  flee  into  the  forest  at  the 
approach  of  man.  Their  fawns  instinc- 
tively remain  hidden  where  they  lie, 
confident  in  their  camouflage.  After 
danger  has  passed,  the  mothers 
return.  Sometimes  the  search  for  food 
or  flight  from  danger  takes  a mother 
deer  farther  than  normal,  delaying  her 
return  until  well  after  feeding  time.  In 
such  instances,  a fawn  will  sometimes 
bleat  like  a hungry  lamb.  Quite  often, 
well-meaning  people  who  hear  the 
fawn  calling  will  attempt  to  rescue 
what  they  believe  is  a starving  animal. 
Before  you  remove  any  wild  animal 
from  its  natural  habitat  for  any  reason, 
contact  a game  protector. 

June  6 — We  are  having  a real  problem 
getting  this  fawn  to  adapt  to  bottle 
feeding.  If  it  weren’t  for  my  wife’s 
gentle  persistence,  it  would  probably 
have  died  by  now.  Bottle-fed  fawns 
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have  a high  mortality  rate,  a result  of 
their  delicate  systems’  attempting  to 
adjust  from  deer’s  milk  to  cow’s  milk. 
A special  formula  must  be  used  on 
young  fawns  in  order  to  prevent  a fatal 
dose  of  either  constipation  or  diarrhea. 
But  some,  like  this  one,  even  have 
trouble  adapting  to  an  artificial  nipple. 

June  9 — Now  that  the  fawn  seems  to 
be  doing  quite  well,  I took  it  along  for  a 
visit  to  the  R.  B.  Walter  Elementary 
School.  The  children  were  delighted 
with  her,  but  we  had  a serious 
message  to  tell  them.  In  each  of  the 
grades  we  discussed  the  problems 
and  dangers  of  attempting  to  make 
pets  out  of  wild  animals.  Hopefully, 
they  will  carry  the  message  back  to 
their  families  and  friends. 

June  10 — Today  I destroyed  a doe 
near  Roseville  which  some  unknown 
people  had  raised  from  infancy  and 
released  without  my  knowledge.  Sev- 
eral local  citizens  complained  of  a doe 
parading  around  their  yards  and 
breezeways,  eating  garden  plants  and 
stopping  traffic.  Finally  the  deer 
wouldn’t  leave  even  if  chased  and 
presented  a real  threat  to  motorists  on 
a major  highway.  The  deer  was  so 
tame  it  could  be  petted,  and  local  peo- 
ple expressed  fear  that  small  children 
might  get  accidentally  hurt.  Not  having 
a way  to  capture  or  transport  a mature 
deer  (people  forget  they  are  not  cat- 
tle), much  less  a place  that  would  take 
it  (zoos  are  full  of  white-tailed  deer),  I 
shot  the  animal  and  gave  it  to  a needy 
local  family  for  food.  Immediately  I 
was  criticized  for  taking  such  action, 
although  these  same  people  would 
not  blink  at  the  slaughtering  of  a tame 
cow.  To  me,  the  real  culprits  were  the 
ones  who  removed  the  deer  from  its 
natural  habitat,  simply  for  the  sake  of  a 
novel  pet,  then  released  it  back  into 
the  environment  without  consideration 
for  the  safety  and  property  of  their 
neighbors  or  the  welfare  of  the  now- 
tame  animal. 

June  15 — Today  I investigated  a deer 
damage  complaint  in  Blossburg.  Sev- 
eral deer  have  invaded  a man’s  beau- 
tiful garden  right  in  the  center  of  town 
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and  cleaned  up  nearly  all  his  beets. 
He  has  a real  problem  because 
neighbors  would  object  to  a six-foot 
fence,  chemical  repellents  don’t  seem 
to  be  working,  and  he  can’t  shoot  the 
deer.  I suggested  he  try  tying  a dog 
right  where  the  deer  are  entering.  I 
hope  the  neighbors  don’t  mind  barking 
dogs. 

June  23 — We  three  game  protectors 
from  Tioga  County  and  one  from  Pot- 
ter County  had  to  go  to  York  to  testify 
at  a special  hearing.  We  had  to  defend 
the  Game  Commission’s  action  in  re- 
voking the  hunting  licenses  of  two 
York  County  hunters  involved  in  game 
violations.  This  hearing  would  not  de- 
termine innocence  or  guilt,  but  simply 
whether  the  defendants’  hunting  privi- 
leges were  justly  revoked.  Under  The 
Game  Law,  a person  convicted  of  a 
violation  may  appeal  any  revocation 
the  Commission  imposes  as  a result 
of  the  violation.  The  hearing  must  be 
held  in  the  defendants’  home  county 
rather  than  the  county  where  the  of- 
fense took  place.  After  hearing  the 
testimony  of  the  game  protectors  and 
argument  from  the  defense  counsel, 
the  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  upheld  the  Game 
Commission’s  action.  We  went  home 
feeling  supported  for  our  efforts  in  ap- 
prehending the  violators. 

June  25 — At  first  I thought  it  was 
another  case  of  an  owl  injured  in  an 
encounter  with  a fence  or  car  while 
intently  pursuing  some  prey.  But  when 
I examined  the  bird  closely,  I dis- 
covered I had  picked  up  a young  grey- 
phase  screech  owl  from  the  pair  of 
boys  who  called  this  evening.  This  is 
not  surprising;  young  owls  are  not 
good  fliers  and  can  be  easily  caught 
by  enthusiastic  boys.  Last  year  I end- 
ed up  with  a young  great  horned  owl 
caught  in  the  same  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  young  owls,  although  out 
of  the  nest,  cannot  fly  well  enough  to 
catch  their  own  food  and  thus  depend 
largely  upon  their  parents  for  support. 
Unless  returned  promptly  to  where 
they  were  captured,  these  young  owls 
must  temporarily  remain  the  wards  of 
their  human  captors. 
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IT’S  NOT  ONLY  Don  Lewis  who  likes  the  M77 
Ruger  6mm  with  Leupold  scope  for  chucks. 
Combination  works  just  as  well  for  lady 
hunters,  as  Susan  Pajak  shows  here. 

PREPARE  thyself!  The  whistlepig 
season  cometh  and  out  the  window 
goeth  my  household  chores,  for  not  too 
much  else  during  these  warm  summer 
days  excites  me  as  much  as  chuck  hunt- 
ing. Swims,  picnics,  and  all  the  et- 
ceteras fit  in  somewhere,  too,  but  when 
plans  are  made  for  an  all-day  chuck 
hunt  I have  a tendency  to  perspire  in 
uninhibited  ecstasy. 

Sitting  motionless  atop  one  hill  with 
middle-aged  elbows  perched  atop  mid- 
dle-aged knees  while  glassing  yonder 
hill  across  the  valley  for  the  movement 
and  appearance  of  a gray/brown-furred 
ground  excavator  builds  up  an  excite- 
ment hard  to  describe. 

But  lest  anyone  think  I am  overly  en- 
thusiastic about  all  this,  allow  me  to 
clear  the  anti-air  by  saying  I have  been 
told  of  several  instances  wherein 
human  injuries  occurred  because  farm 
machinery  dropped  into  chuck  holes 


and  overturned.  I do  not  apologize  for 
chuck  hunting  . . . 

So  that  you  may  enjoy  the  day  better. 
I’d  like  to  pass  along  a few  tips.  Seems 
like  I’m  always  passing  along  some- 
thing, doesn’t  it?  But  why  be  bashful 
when  a sincere  word  or  two  might 
mean  the  difference  between  a good 
hunt  and  a yuckey  one. 

Binoculars:  When  glassing  hills  and 
fields  for  chucks — particularly  at  long- 
range — high  power  binoculars  are  a 
must  so  that  target  indentification  is 
clear.  Never  does  one  say,  “Well  I 
think  that’s  a chuck. 

I once  used  a borrowed  pair  that  I 
would  have  dearly  loved  to  roll  down 
the  hill  onto  the  rocks — that’s  how 
inadequate  they  were. 

If  you  do  not  own  a pair,  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  pick  up  a catalog  or  two 
on  the  subject  and  do  a little  reading 
before  buying.  It’s  not  all  that  wise  to 
walk  into  a store  wanting  to  buy 
binoculars  without  prior  knowledge. 
The  salesman  just  might  happen  to  be 
overstocked  with  some  strange  im- 
ported 1%-power  ones  and,  boy,  is  that 
a no-no!  Something  like  a 7x35  or  8x40 
size  will  probably  prove  most  suitable. 

(Give  some  serious  thought  to  wide- 
angle  binoculars,  too.) 

Keep  Both  Eyes  Open 

Next  on  the  tip  list  is  to  keep  both 
eyes  open  when  looking  through  the 
rifle  scope,  even  though  at  first  you 
may  think  it  totally  impossible.  Hie 
yourself  to  a range  and  give  it  full 
concentration. 

You  just  can’t  believe  how  miserable 
it  can  be  trying  to  keep  one  eye  shut  all 
day  long.  At  times  you  might  scope  that 
chuck  for  five  or  more  minutes,  waiting 
for  it  to  quit  popping  up  and  down  or 
whatever.  By  the  end  of  that  time  your 
shut  eye  will  be  having  the  quivering 
fits  and  getting  off  the  shot  will  be 
something  else.  I can  guarantee  a 
headache  to  end  all  headaches  by 
sunset,  if  you  take  that  approach. 
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GIRLS, 

GUNS,& 

GAME... 


To  continue  this  500-word  lecture,  I 
implore  you  to  cover  up  because  of 
sunburn  and  insects.  Eight  hours  or 
more  of  sun  and  bugs  on  bare  skin  will 
pop  anyone’s  marbles.  A blaze  orange 
hat  (for  safety,  as  well),  long-sleeved 
cotton  blouse,  blue  jeans  or  long  slacks 
are  suggested.  On  my  feet,  I prefer 
hunting  boots  (and  heavy  socks)  be- 


cause of  the  hill  climbing.  Maybe 
where  you  live  you  can  get  away  with 
sneakers,  but  it  just  seems  that  no  mat- 
ter where  I go,  it’s  always  and  forever 
up  and  down  hills  and  I need  my  boots 
for  good  footing. 

And  I mean  no  offense  to  anyone 
when  I suggest  you  please  wear  cotton 
underwear.  With  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun,  the  perspiration,  the  moving 
around  on  the  ground,  etc.,  nylon  will 
give  you  the  screaming  itchies.  Just  ask 
me! 

As  for  shooting  equipment,  Don 
Lewis  will  waffle-stomp  me  to  pieces  if 
I say  one  word  out  of  place,  so  I’ll  just 
whisper  to  you  that  I use  a 12x  Leu- 
pold/crosshair  scope  on  a Model  77 
Ruger  rifle  chambered  for  the  6mm 
Remington  cartridge.  This  is  quite  ade- 
quate, suitable  for  all  my  shots,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  300-yard  range. 

Have  a nice  day  chuck  hunting! 


Hollow  Flipper 

To  power  its  large  body,  the  Florida  manatee  or  sea  cow  needs  60  to  100  pounds 
of  food  each  day.  These  mammals  eat  water  hyacinths  and  other  plants,  and  can 
eat  their  way  through  a half-mile  of  weed-choked  waterway  in  a week. 
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Pennsylvania’s  got  ’em  in  spades  . . . 

Outdoor  Shows 

By  Les  Rountree 


WHILE  SUCH  events  take  place  in 
other  states,  Pennsylvania  must 
hold  the  record  for  what  has  become 
known  as  the  “sportsman’s  show.” 
Those  of  us  who  live  here  already  are 
convinced  that  we  have  more  hunters, 
fishermen  and  camping  enthusiasts 
than  any  other  state.  It’s  small  wonder 
that  attending  these  get-togethers  is 
sort  of  old  home  week. 

In  spite  of  Pennsylvania’s  size  and 
huge  population,  the  outdoor  com- 
munity is  a highly  provincial  one.  Old 
acquaintances  are  renewed  at  these  an- 
nual bashes  and  outdoor  shop  talk  is  the 
order  of  the  day  . . . good  fun  and 
something  that  is  very  “Pennsylvanish” 
in  character. 

Shows  promoted  across  the  Keystone 
State  can  be  as  different  as  night  and 
day  in  general  approach  . . . and 
usually  are.  Some  of  them  are  trade 
shows,  where  selling  is  not  the  main 
purpose  but  rather  a chance  for  the 
manufacturers  to  show  their  wares  to 
the  general  public  and  the  trade.  Some 
are  out  and  out  selling  shows,  where 
the  main  emphasis  is  on  peddling  mer- 
chandise to  the  show  goer.  Others  are 
strictly  entertaining  in  character  and  a 
few  are  purely  educational  or  motiva- 
tional. Most  are  combinations  of  any  or 
all  of  the  above. 

While  I haven’t  attended  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  dozens  of  such  outdoor 
extravaganzas  which  are  held  in 
Pennsylvania,  I have  walked  around 
enough  of  them  to  know  that  they  can 
be  fun  and  valuable  in  the  continuing 
education  of  the  outdoors  person.  This 
is  particularly  so  if  you  intend  to  buy 
something  major  during  the  next  year. 
You  may  not  buy  the  item  at  the  show, 
but  you’ll  have  a much  better  idea 
about  what  it  is  you  actually  want  when 
the  time  comes  to  lay  down  your 
money.  The  smart  outdoor  buyer  is  the 
comparative  buyer.  Sure,  impulse 
frequently  takes  over  and  a purchase  is 
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made  on  whim  only,  but  it’s  a much 
better  plan  to  mull  about  a big  buy  for  a 
few  days  or  even  a few  months.  Shows 
that  offer  a wide  range  of  campers, 
boats,  tents,  sleeping  bags  or  whatever 
give  the  looker  a chance  to  do  exactly 
that.  It’s  fun  and  it’s  educational. 

Many  of  the  biggest  shows  take  place 
during  mid  or  Tate  winter,  but  the 
chances  are  good  that  one  is  taking 
place  somewhere  near  you  on  an  almost 
monthly  basis.  Just  because  a show  is 
being  held  in  a small  crossroads  village 
doesn’t  mean  it  will  be  a loser  or  not 
worth  the  time.  Conversely,  a major 
city  doesn’t  always  offer  the  kind  of 
show  that  might  turn  you  on.  Let’s  take 
a look  at  some  of  the  offerings. 

Biggest  Buster 

The  biggest  buster  of  them  all  has 
traditionally  been  the  Harrisburg 
Show.  Usually  held  in  early  February, 
this  week-long  potpourri  of  everything 
from  travel  trailers  to  turkey  calling  is 
the  premier  example  of  trying  to  offer 
something  for  everyone.  It  includes  a 
stage  act  for  the  carnival  touch,  fee  fish- 
ing for  trout,  casting  demonstrations, 
booking  agents  for  hunting  and  fishing 
camps  from  all  over  North  America, 
outdoor  book  salesmen,  fishing  tackle 
displays,  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
exhibits  and  a national  turkey  calling 
contest.  Outdoor  celebrities  from 
across  the  state  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  there.  In  short,  it’s  a 
whizbang  effort  to  beat  the  winter  dol- 
drums. This  show  has  long  been  one  of 
the  best  attended  in  the  nation.  It’s 
held  in  the  old  Farm  Show  Building,  a 
rackety  bam  of  a thing  that,  while 
creaky  as  a womout  rocker,  still  has  a 
special  charm  for  such  an  event.  I can’t 
help  but  wonder  if  the  show  could  be  as 
effective  at  any  other  location.  Har- 
risburg city  fathers  would  like  to  have  a 
new  building,  but  maybe  revitalizing 
the  old  one  would  be  a better  scheme. 
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OUTDOOR  SHOWS  let  visitors  see  how 
craftsmen  (and  gals)  produce  authentic 
powderhorns,  above,  meet  writers  such  as 
Elmer  Keith,  top  right,  and  watch  taxidermy 
demonstrations  like  the  one  at  Allentown  show, 
right.  There  also  are  opportunities  to  see  live 
wild  creatures  like  red-shouldered  hawk,  below, 
and  the  new  products  of  the  big  gun  com- 
panies. 


The  floor  space  is  enough  to  make  a 
three-hour  stay  the  bare  minimum 
necessary  to  see  all  of  the  displays. 

A different  sort  of  thing  is  the 
Philadelphia  Show  at  the  old  Civic 
Center.  This  is  more  hoop-la  with  not 
quite  so  much  stuff  for  the  hard-nose 
Hunter  or  fishermen  to  see.  There  are 
acres  of  travel  trailers  and  motor 
homes,  but  some  critics  wish  that  these 
vehicles  had  a show  of  their  own  . . . 
something  that  does  occur  in  a number 
of  other  cities.  The  Philly  show  does 
have  a trout  fishing  pond  for  the  kids, 
and  while  residents  of  smaller  towns 
may  look  on  this  as  total  foolishness,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  big  city  kids 
don’t  get  a chance  at  something  like  this 
very  often.  It’s  a kick  for  them  to 
actually  catch  a fish. 

The  stage  act,  always  held  around  a 
huge  tank  of  water,  is  put  on  two  times 
a day  during  the  week  of  the  show 
(usually  in  January)  and  the  attendance 
price  is  part  of  the  general  admission. 
It’s  a good  bargain  by  city  standards  to 
see  acrobats,  wrasslin  bears  and  canoe 
jousting.  Recent  efforts  at  Philadelphia 
have  brought  in  a good  representation 
of  bird  carvers  and  wildlife  artists  to 
make  the  show  more  meaningful  to  the 
true  aficionado  of  pure  outdoor  attrac- 
tions. 

Steel  City  Show 

The  Pittsburgh  Show  (a  late  Feb- 
ruary offering)  is  similar  to  the  one  in 
Harrisburg,  but  so  far  it  doesn’t  have 
quite  the  same  flash  and  style  as  that 
which  prevails  in  the  state’s  capital  city. 
But  then,  the  steel  city  show  is  rela- 
tively young  and  time  will  no  doubt 
bring  changes.  Don’t  get  me  wrong,  it’s 
not  a bad  show  at  all,  it’s  just  that  some 
manufacturers  and  other  display  cus- 
tomers haven’t  discovered  it  yet.  They 
will,  and  when  they  do,  attendance 
figures  will  climb. 

Of  special  interest  to  me  was  the 
Allentown  Show  held  during  March  at 
Domey  Park.  The  facilities  there  leave 
a lot  to  be  desired — -it’s  another  rickety 
old  building — but  the  quality  of  this 
small  show  is  tops.  There  is  little  selling 
going  on.  The  show  managers  take  an 
entirely  different  approach.  It  is  more 
show-and-tell  than  anything  else  and  is 


marked  by  “live’’  things.  For  example, 
a local  taxidermist  not  only  shows  off  his 
finished  products  but  also  conducts  an 
ongoing  demonstration  of  actual  skin- 
ning and  taxidermy  procedure.  Fas- 
cinating to  anyone  who  has  not  seen  it 
done.  On-stage  demonstrations  of 
archery,  casting,  falconry  and  other 
outdoor  skills  are  well  presented.  For  a 
show  that’s  only  three  years  old,  it’s 
well  attended. 

An  unusual  display  that  has  been  an 
annual  attraction  is  a group  of  live 
hawks  and  owls.  Included  in  the  collec- 
tion is  a golden  eagle.  The  birds  are 
shown  on  a wooden  railing  just  an  arm’s 
length  from  the  spectators.  Kids  and 
adults  alike  are  enthralled  by  an  up- 
close  look  at  some  creatures  that  are 
seldom  viewed  at  such  short  range.  The 
running  commentary  by  the  falconer  is 
informative  and  well  worth  the  price  of 
admission.  (The  giant  Domey  Park 
hotdogs  are  also  good!) 

In  recent  years,  a heap  of  small  towns 
have  gotten  into  the  outdoor  show  busi- 
ness and  the  results  have  been 
generally  good.  It’s  an  excellent  way  to 
raise  money  for  local  projects  and  the 
outdoor  oriented  public  takes  to  the 
shows  with  enthusiasm.  Fishing  tackle 
shows  in  the  spring,  camping  shows 
during  the  summer,  hunting  equip- 
ment displays  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall,  plus  gun  shows  throughout  the 
year  will  draw  a crowd  almost 
anywhere  in  the  Keystone  State.  We  re 
geared  for  them. 

The  smart  shopper  tips  have  been 
covered  in  this  column  at  other  times, 
but  here’s  a thought  that  may  make 
your  next  show  excursion  more 
pleasant.  Dress  for  the  occasion.  Walk- 
ing on  hard  floors  and  wobbling  from 
foot  to  foot  while  watching  a 
demonstration  or  trying  to  make  up 
your  mind  about  buying  something  can 
be  tiring.  Wear  the  most  comfortable 
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pair  of  soft-soled  shoes  you  own.  Dress 
in  loose  fitting,  cooler  than  normal 
clothes  . . . even  in  cold  weather. 
Lots  of  people  in  narrow  aisles  or  close 
quarters  generate  heat,  and  it’s  easy  to 
become  uncomfortable.  Wear  a jacket 
that  can  be  carried  or,  better  yet,  leave 
the  outer  garment  in  the  car.  There  will 
be  exceptions,  but  my  experience  has 
proven  that  I always  become 
overheated  at  a sportsmen  s show. 

If  you  live  close  enough  to  go  back 
again,  make  the  first  trip  as  a sort  of 
orientation  look-see.  This  is  most  im- 
portant if  you  intend  to  buy  something 
big.  Not  in  size  but  in  price.  Look  the 
crop  over.  Go  home  and  talk  about  it 
and  then  return  to  make  the  plunge  or 
final  decision.  Don’t  spend  too  much 
time  talking  to  one  displayer  or 
demonstrator  if  other  people  are  wait- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing.  It’s  discour- 
teous to  eat  up  too  much  of  one 
person’s  time.  On  the  other  hand,  don’t 
be  intimidated  by  a high  pressure 
salesman  who  tries  to  sell  by  browbeat- 
ing. After  all,  attending  a show  should 
be  fun  and  not  a marathon  session  of 
hard  sell  tactics. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  approach  famous 
outdoor  type  personalities  at  such  af- 
fairs. That’s  why  they’re  there.  If  they 
didn’t  want  to  be  recognized  and  talked 
to,  they  wouldn’t  come.  William 
Conrad,  TV’s  Cannon,  was  at  the  Har- 


risburg Show  a few  years  ago  and  had  a 
ball  ...  so  did  the  people  who  asked 
for  autographs.  Conrad,  incidentally,  is 
an  active  outdoorsman.  I first  met  old 
western  curmudgeon  Elmer  Keith  at  an 
outdoor  show,  and  as  far  as  I was 
concerned  it  was  a major  thrill.  Out- 
door writers  abound  at  shows  and 
this  is  the  best  chance  a lot  of  people 
have  to  talk  to  them.  Pennsylvania  ce- 
lebrities like  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
Olympic  shooter  Bob  Rodale,  and  an- 
gling types  such  as  Charlie  Fox,  Sam 
Slay  maker  and  Boyd  Pfeiffer  are 
regular  visitors  to  in-state  functions. 

Incurable  Lookers 

Outdoor  people  are  incurable 
lookers,  seers  and  doers.  Their  sports 
and  excitement  don’t  come  on  TV 
screens  ...  at  least  not  much  of  it. 
They  like  to  get  out  and  do  things,  and 
when  they  can’t  actually  be  hunting, 
camping,  fishing  or  searching  for  new 
adventures,  they  like  to  talk  about  it. 
As  an  old  merchant  friend  once  said, 
people  like  to  “handle  the  goods.  ’’ 

I never  miss  a chance  to  attend  an 
outdoor  show.  Who  knows,  I may  see 
something  I haven’t  seen  before  or  dis- 
cover some  new  product  that  could  be 
better  than  anything  else  I’ve  got. 
Furthermore,  I always  run  into  old  out- 
door friends  like  you,  and  that’s  the 
most  fun  of  all. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 
128  pp.,  $2.50. 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 
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Reasons,  maybe,  but.  . . . 


NO  EXCUSE  FOR  EXCUSES 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


PANICKED.”  “I  froze.”  “I  forgot 
X to  . . .”  “My  sight  was  loose.” 
“My  string  broke.  . . .etc. 

These  and  other  reasons  can  well  be 
the  difference  between  a hit,  a miss,  or 
a maybe.  There  are  often  many  reasons 
why  we  don’t  hit  the  mark  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  But  a reason  should  never 
be  offered  as  an  excuse!  A reason  is 
simply  an  explanation  of  why  we  didn’t 
perform  within  the  scope  of  our  indi- 
vidual abilities. 


PROPER  PREPARATION  for  any  conditions 
that  might  crop  up  during  the  various  bow 
seasons  lets  the  hunter  get  the  most  from 
his  time  afield,  rather  than  making  explana- 
tions for  his  failures. 


There  should  never  be  an  excuse.  An 
excuse  is  merely  an  attempt  to  camou- 
flage a failure  to  measure  up. 

Are  we  talking  about  target  shooting, 
field  shooting  or  hunting?  Frankly,  it 
doesn’t  make  a particle  of  difference. 

In  the  Aviation  Cadets  some  time 
back,  we  were  permitted  three  answers 
to  a question  or  an  accusation  from  an 
officer  or  a higher  classman:  “Yes,  sir,” 
“No,  sir,”  and  “No  excuse,  sir.”  Sure, 
at  times  it  rankled.  And  sometimes  we 
gave  answers  under  our  breath  that 
fortunately,  for  our  sakes,  no  one  else 
heard. 

But  behind  this  discipline  was  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure 
to  perform  at  our  best  at  all  times. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  behind  our 
failures,  but  the  person  who  depends 
upon  us  isn’t  interested  in  reasons.  He 
wants  results.  There  is  no  leeway  for 
excuses. 

The  persons  most  interested  in  our 
successes  and  failures  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  happen  to  be  ourselves.  So  what 
good  does  it  do  to  try  to  sell  ourselves 
on  excuses?  We  might  be  more  recep- 
tive to  reasons  than  a commanding  of- 
ficer, but  the  best  of  reasons  can’t  bring 
back  a chance  at  a big  buck  or  an  arrow 
in  the  gold. 

A reason  explains  why  something 
went  wrong.  If  we  honestly  examine 
such  explanations,  we  will  usually  dis- 
cover that  it  was  within  our  power  to 
avoid  the  error.  If  equipment  fails,  it  is 
frequently  because  we  try  to  slide  by 
with  marginal  tackle  that  should  have 
been  discarded — a frayed  string,  a 
loose  fletching,  a checked  bow  limb,  a 
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sight  fastening  that  won’t  stay  put,  a 
loose  head.  Whenever  an  archer  steps 
up  to  the  tournament  line  or  into  the 
forest  for  a hunt,  equipment  should 
have  been  thoroughly  checked  and 
used  under  conditions  expected. 

If  feather  fletching  flattens  in  a 
shower  and  the  arrow  goes  astray  on  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  shot,  there  is  no 
excuse.  Unless  the  feathers  are  treated 
with  a moisture-inhibiting  agent,  or 
they  are  carried  in  a covered  quiver, 
this  can  happen.  We  know  it  can  hap- 
pen. So  there  is  no  excuse  if  it  does 
happen.  We  know  the  reason.  But  it  is 
small  comfort  after  the  fact.  The  same 
thing  can  happen  in  a target  tourna- 
ment. Anyway,  there  are  fletching 
vanes  available  today  that  are  imper- 
vious to  moisture. 

At  a national  indoor  tournament,  an 
archer  known  to  many  readers  had  a 
projection  on  his  sight  window  from 
material  used  to  fasten  his  arrow  rest. 
With  only  one  bullseye  needed  to  tie 
for  top  place  in  the  tournament,  a feat 
well  within  his  capability,  our  friend  ac- 
cidentally rested  his  arrow  on  the  pro- 
jection instead  of  the  arrow  rest.  The 
arrow  sailed  over  the  target  into  the 
boards  behind.  It  was  a close  contest, 
and  the  one  arrow  dropped  him  out  of 
contention.  He  told  me  the  reason, 
with  a wry  grin,  but  he  put  the  blame 
where  it  belonged,  on  himself.  No 
excuse. 

Mental  conditioning  might  seem  a far 
reach  toward  an  approach  to  perfection. 
Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  for  target  shooters.  In  a close 
tournament,  those  at  the  top  are  quite 
conscious  of  the  competition.  They 
know  that  every  arrow  counts,  and  only 
one  bad  shot  can  lose  the  entire  contest 
after  hours  of  keeping  it  all  together. 
Mental  concentration  becomes  every 
bit  as  important  as  physical  ability  and 
tackle  tuning.  One  moment  of  indeci- 
sion or  a break  in  rhythm  can  be  disas- 
trous. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


In  the  field  or  woods  it  would  seem 
that  it  shouldn  t be  difficult  to  hold 
things  together  for  the  seconds  nec- 
essary to  get  off  just  one  perfect  shot. 
Nevertheless,  what  must  go  into  that 
shot  most  times  requires  countless 
hours  of  preparation.  It  may  be  the  only 
shot  of  the  season.  It  must  be  a gold! 

However  easy  that  might  sound  to 
the  uninitiated,  getting  off  one  perfect 
arrow  under  field  conditions  can  be 
extremely  difficult.  The  archer  is  not 
standing  on  a flat  shooting  line  or  at 
a familiar  shooting  station  of  a field 
course.  He  is  where  fate  and  his  plan- 
ning placed  him  at  that  moment.  His 
target  may  not  appear  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to.  It  may  take  excruciating  mo- 
ments to  move  into  position,  only  to 
have  a small  limb  or  a tuft  of  evergreen 
covering  its  vitals. 

Tension  Built  In 

Tension  is  built  into  a bow.  But  the 
tension  that  can  develop  in  the  archer 
himself  in  such  situations  is  far  greater. 
He  not  only  must  control  his  emotions, 
he  must  also  move  in  a manner  which 
will  not  alert  the  quarry.  Under  such 
circumstances  some  weird  things  hap- 
pen. Archers  have  been  known  to  re- 
lease the  bow  rather  than  the  string;  to 
forget  to  place  an  arrow  on  the  string;  to 
not  shoot  at  all!  These  are  extremes, 
but  they  do  illustrate  the  tension  that 
can  build  at  the  moment  for  which  we 
plan,  or  should  plan,  for  months  before 
it  develops. 

Even  when  you  think  you  have  it  all 
together,  you  can  still  blow  the  deal. 
For  example,  last  fall  two  deer  came 
loping  past  my  stand  about  20  yards 
away,  broadside.  However,  I dislike 
taking  running  shots  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  pinpointing  a fatal  hit.  I let 
them  pass.  There  was  a young  hunter 
out  beyond  me,  and  I hoped  he  would 
get  a shot.  However,  the  deer  stopped, 
fumbled  around  a bit  in  some  hidden 
brush,  then  came  back  toward  me.  The 
biggest  was  walking,  the  smaller  one 
dawdling  and  loping  in  spurts.  When 
the  big  doe  hit  the  opening,  my  arrow 
went  swiftly  on  its  way — and  into  a 
sapling  beyond.  No  excuse!  I had  done 
everything  right  according  to  my  count, 
and  just  missed.  Perhaps,  if  I would 
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NO  MATTER  WHAT  a bow  hunter  thinks  is 
the  best  way  to  prepare  for  the  next  season, 
in  the  end  they  ail  add  up  to  the  same  thing — 
practice. 

permit  myself  a reason,  it  was  simply 
overconfidence  and  lack  of  sufficient 
concentration.  Everything  else  was  as  it 
should  have  been  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Yet,  in  a similar  situation,  with  sev- 
eral other  deer  watching  to  intensify 
the  pressure,  I made  a perfect  hit. 
Possibly  I needed  that  pressure  to  bet- 
ter concentrate  on  the  business  at 
hand. 

A growing  army  of  archers  goes  deer 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  each  fall.  They 
represent  a wide  spectrum  of  abilities 
and  experience.  No  one  can  do  much 
about  experience  except  acquire  it.  But 
in  the  area  of  ability,  the  individual  can 
do  much.  Whether  it  comes  into  proper 
focus  depends  much  upon  the  indi- 
vidual desire  to  excel. 

As  an  example,  while  putting  this 
column  together  I had  a call  from 
George  Waydo,  with  whom  I have 
shared  considerable  time  from  table 


theory  to  frozen  frustration.  The  call, 
which  came  when  I was  out,  was  listed 
as  “urgent.” 

"There  is  something  I think  you 
should  know,”  he  began  at  my  ring,  “so 
mark  this  down.  It  is  now  exactly  221 
days  until  the  opener  of  the  bow  hunt- 
ing season!” 

The  fact  that  there  were  some  11 
inches  of  newly  fallen  snow  outside 
didn  t alter  the  fact  that  George  was 
right.  Implicit  in  his  statement  was  the 
fact  that  you  can’t  start  too  early  to  get 
ready  for  the  next  season.  Whether  the 
fact  that  I didn  t get  anything  to  match 
his  8-point  buck  last  fall  entered  into 
his  thinking  or  not  is  immaterial.  I 
know  he  had  spent  at  least  10  hours  per 
point  before  season  lining  up  that  shot. 

Days  Diminished 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  num- 
ber of  days  will  have  diminished 
considerably  from  221  between  now 
and  the  opener.  So  get  with  it.  You 
can’t  start  getting  ready  too  early. 

This  is  target  time.  Across  Pennsyl- 
vania knowledgeable  archers  will  be 
out  improving  their  skill  on  target 
ranges  and  field  courses.  They  will  have 
a lot  of  fun  doing  it.  But  along  with  the 
pleasure  of  fellowship  and  competition 
will  be  practical  tackle  testing  and  per- 
sonal examination  for  flaws  in  attitude 
and  physical  fitness  for  the  season 
ahead. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  average 
success  among  those  who  take  to  the 
fields  to  practice  now  will  be  far  greater 
than  for  those  who  wait  until  late  Sep- 
tember to  get  started.  There  will  be 
some,  when  the  season  is  over,  who 
will  still  have  their  deer  tags  affixed  to 
their  hunting  licenses  even  though  they 
had  their  chances.  But,  as  with  the 
fellow  who  shaves  me  in  the  mirror 
every  morning,  there  will  be  no  ex- 
cuses for  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  get 
in  readiness  for  any  sporting  event,  but 
they  all  add  up  to  the  same  thing — 
practice. 

Although  you  may  have  heard  many 
times  that  practice  makes  perfect,  this 
isn’t  necessarily  true  when  shooting  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Not  if  you  try  to  go  it 
alone.  You  can  attain  a certain  degree  of 
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proficiency  through  individual  repeti- 
tive shooting,  and  develop  sufficient 
skill  to  kill  the  occasional  deer,  but  it  is 
always  best  to  seek  help. 

This  is  a pitch  to  get  in  there  with 
others  of  equal  or  better  ability  and 
compare  notes.  Archery  has  been  re- 
fined today  to  the  point  that  there  are 
numerous  shortcuts  to  good  shooting 
form. 

Of  course,  some  will  point  out  that 
numerous  excellent  target  shooters  fail 
miserably  on  the  hunting  scene.  Rather 
than  discouraging  group  shooting  for 
the  common  good,  however,  this  only 
points  out  how  difficult  it  is  to  perform 
well  under  hunting  conditions.  At  least 
those  who  are  proficient  on  the  target 
line,  but  fail  in  the  field,  do  so  for  some 
of  the  other  reasons  cited  rather  than 
lack  of  shooting  form.  I will  lay  my  bets 
on  group  members  who  shoot  well 
through  knowledge  as  well  as  practice, 
rather  than  any  other  group  that  con- 
sists of  loners  who  think  they  can  do  it 
all  themselves. 

Those  who  buy  a bow  and  get  a free 
pamphlet  which  tells  how  to  shoot  it, 
and  then  head  for  the  woods,  some- 
times actually  do  a fair  job.  Among 
them  will  be  some  who  make  up  in 
woodsmanship  what  they  lack  in  arch- 
ery ability.  They  get  close  enough  to 
their  quarry  to  down  the  occasional 
deer.  But  no  one  knows  how  many 
misses  they  make  because  they  do  go  it 
alone. 

Those  of  us  who  started  shooting  the 
bow  and  arrow  back  in  the  late  1930s 
are  most  aware  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  trying  to  figure  the  thing  out 
individually.  We  developed  more  poor 
habits  than  you  will  see  in  a month  of 
Sundays  among  those  who  get  started 
properly.  As  a matter  of  fact,  once  we 
did  begin  to  learn  what  it  was  all  about, 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  break  the 
old  bad  habits. 

Permit  me  one  more  reminiscence.  I 
recall  a common  practice  among  Air 
Force  (Army  Air  Force,  at  that  time) 
instructors.  One  of  the  first  questions 
they  would  ask  a new  class  was,  “How 
many  here  have  had  previous  flying 


EVERYTHING  considered,  it’s  always  best  to 
have  no  need  for  excuses. 


experience?  Proud  hands  of  these  who 
had  a couple  hours  of  prior  instruction 
would  shoot  up  all  over  the  place.  They 
were  immediately  deflated  when  the 
instructor  growled  out,  “Well,  forget 
everything  you  ever  learned;  it’s  no 
good  here.’ 

Shooting  the  bow  and  arrow  is  some- 
thing like  that.  If  you  tried  to  go  it 
alone,  then  got  mixed  up  with  a gang 
who  learned  from  the  book  or  perhaps 
from  someone  who  wrote  the  book,  you 
may  find  you  have  some  unlearning  to 
do  first.  The  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
compete  on  the  target  line  or  on  a field 
course  is  one  thing.  But  it  is  even  more 
important  to  develop  sufficient  skill 
before  attempting  to  hunt  so  mag- 
nificent a creature  as  the  white-tailed 
deer. 

No,  practice  may  not  mean  perfec- 
tion, but  it  will  add  up  to  the  very  best 
you  can  deliver.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
anything  less. 


Quiz  Answers:  1-E,  2-1,  3-J,  4-B,  5-L,  6-F,  7-K,  8-D,  9-G,  10-H,  1 1-C,  12-A 
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BOB  WISE  FINDS  UNERTL-SCOPED  Model  112V  Savage  chambered  for  223  Remington  car- 
tridge an  excellent  varmint  load  to  about  275  yards. 


The  Remington  223  Cartridge 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


CAN  VIVIDLY  recall  the  first  chuck 
I dropped  with  the  Remington  222 
cartridge  shortly  after  it  was  introduced 
in  1950.  Not  understanding  the  flatness 
the  222  had  to  offer,  I made  several 
aiming  errors  that  could  have  cost  me  a 
10-pound  chuck.  I did,  however,  have  a 
partial  reason  for  making  these  mis- 
takes. Prior  to  acquiring  my  222  in  the 
Model  722  Remington,  my  chuck  hunt- 
ing had  been  confined  to  the  regular  22 
rim  fire  and  several  22  Hornets.  Since  I 
was  aware  of  the  limitations  of  both  car- 
tridges, I stayed  under  100  yards  with 
the  rimfire  and  around  185  with  the 
Hornet. 

In  those  days,  I didn’t  have  range 
facilities  for  testing  from  a solid 
benchrest,  and  I used  a wood-cutting 
block  as  a rest  to  zero  the  222  in  at 
roughly  60  yards.  I wasn’t  too 

interested  in  seeing  what  size  groups 
the  rifle  would  shoot,  and  called  it  quits 
when  several  slugs  hit  the  top  of  a 3- 
inch  bull.  I shudder  now  to  think  of  that 
sight-in  episode,  but  that’s  precisely 
how  I went  about  it. 


The  next  evening  found  a hunting  pal 
and  me  surveying  a pasture  field  about 
300  yards  long.  I was  hoping  for  a shot 
at  a den  hole  190  yards  out,  but  when  a 
good  size  chuck  appeared  a few  yards 
farther  down  range,  I held  high  and  cut 
loose.  If  the  shot  was  close,  it  didn’t 
bother  the  big  clover  eater,  which  was 
moving  away  from  us.  With  ap- 
proximately the  same  sight  picture,  I 
let  the  second  round  go,  with  the  same 
results.  This  time,  however,  my 
pardner  spotted  dirt  flying  well  beyond 
the  chuck,  indicating  I was  shooting 
high. 

The  chuck  was  over  250  yards  away 
by  the  time  I got  ready  for  the  third 
snot,  and  much  to  my  disgust,  it  was 
hidden  by  a stump  and  some  clusters  of 
high  grass.  It  appeared  I was  not  going 
to  connect  on  my  first  venture  with  the 
new  cartridge.  Patience  is  a must  in 
varmint  hunting,  and  twenty  minutes 
later  my  target  moved  into  an  opening, 
pausing  just  long  enough  for  me  to  get  a 
shot  off  with  the  reticle  planted  on  the 
rib  cage.  The  chuck  folded  with  the 
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crack  of  the  222,  and  right  then  I felt  I 
owned  the  finest  long  range  chuck  rifle 
in  my  neck  of  the  woods. 

My  affection  for  the  Remington  222 
has  not  diminished  over  the  years,  even 
though  I have  tested  and  hunted 
varmints  with  numerous  outfits  ranging 
from  the  17  caliber  to  some  of  the  lesser 
Magnums.  With  that  background  to 
draw  from,  I have  no  qualms  in  saying 
the  222  is  probably  the  best  balanced 
cartridge  available.  This  potent  little 
load  which  gives  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing a scaled-down  30-06  is  not  only  tops 
in  the  hunting  realm,  but  also  has  done 
unbelievably  well  in  competition. 

Six  or  eight  years  after  the  advent  of 
the  222,  Remington  introduced  its  222 
Magnum.  This  was  a spinoff  from  an  ex- 
perimental military  cartridge.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  222  Magnum  didn’t 
generate  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
varmint  hunting  clan.  Actually,  it 
should  have  been  a welcomed  addition, 
as  its  greater  case  capacity  offered  more 
velocity  with  the  same  weight  bullets 
used  in  the  conventional  222.  If  nothing 
else  appealed  to  the  shooting  fraternity 
at  that  time,  the  simple  fact  that  the  222 
Magnum  could  up  the  velocity  of 
bullets,  particularly  these  weighing 
above  55  grains,  should  have. 

This  one  fact  should  have  been 
recognized  by  the  varmint  hunter  who 
was  still  seeking  cartridges  that  would 
give  a high  degree  of  accuracy  over  the 
longer  ranges.  This  was  my  dilemma 
back  in  the  late  1950s.  Every  chuck 
hunter  I knew  was  interested  in 
distance;  but  for  some  strange  reason, 
not  too  many  varmint  hunters  realized 
that  was  the  one  big  advantage  the 
Remington  222  Magnum  had  to  offer. 

In  1964,  another  similar  224-type 
cartridge  was  brought  out  for  public  use 
in  the  form  of  the  223  Remington.  This 
cartridge  was  developed  in  the  mid-50s 
as  an  experimental  military  cartridge.  It 
uses  the  222  Remington  case’s  nead 


HEAVY-BARREL  M700  Remington  and  12x 
Redfield  3200  scope  shown  during  chro- 
nographing  session  last  winter.  Oehler 
Skyscreen  unit  makes  it  easy  to  check  group 
sizes  at  same  time. 

size.  The  military  called  it  the  5.56mm 
Ball  Catridge  M193.  It  was  used  in  the 
Armalite  AR-15  and  the  U.S.  M-16. 
Remington  chambered  the  700  and  760 
models  for  its  introduction.  For  the  life 
of  me,  I could  never  get  my  hands  on 
the  760  model  in  this  chambering,  but 
it  is  a whale  of  a varmint  outfit  in  the 
bolt  action  rifle,  especially  the  heavy 
barrel. 

Different  Twists 

Normally,  one  turn  in  12  inches  is 
the  standard  twist  used  for  the  223, 
since  results  showed  the  slower  1/14 
would  not  stabilize  the  heavier  bullets. 
This  should  indicate  that  the  regular 

222  with  a 1/14  twist  can  handle  the  40- 
to  53-grain  bullets,  but  can’t  compare 
with  the  223  when  bullets  weighing  55 
grains  or  more  are  used.  Velocities 
above  the  3000  fps  mark  can  be  ob- 
tained with  the  63-grain  bullet  in  the 
223,  and  that’s  what  I call  movin’  out. 

Whatever  good  intentions  the  222 
Remington  Magnum  was  supposed  to 
take  care  of  were  lost  in  the  increasing 
clamor  for  the  222,  and  the  Magnum 
was  eventually  discontinued.  It  could 
be  too  many  shooters  felt  it  was  just  an 
oversized  222.  Well,  the  fact  is  the  new 

223  cartridge  is  probably  not  quite  as 
good  as  the  222  Magnum,  but  since  it 
has  some  military  history  to  fall  back 
on,  the  223  will  be  around  for  years  to 
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come.  One  thing  for  sure,  there  should 
be  no  shortage  of  brass. 

Many  critics  of  the  223  point  out  that 
the  222  Magnum  was  better  and  there 
was  no  real  need  for  the  223.  I know 
that  is  very  close  to  the  truth,  but  the 
222  Magnum  is  down  the  drain  and  I 
see  no  sense  in  attempting  to  revive  a 
cartridge  when  a nearly  identical  one 
exists.  The  loss  of  any  cartridge  usually 
leaves  a void,  but  in  this  case  the  223 
Remington  is  an  excellent  substitute. 

Advocating  a cartridge  that  offers 
only  a little  bit  more  might  seem  to  be 
stretching  a point.  It’s  tough  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  the  223  when  excellent 
cartridges  such  as  the  222,  22-250  and 
220  Swift  are  available.  It’s  unlikely  any 
varmint  hunter  would  take  offense  at  a 
statement  saying  the  22-250  is  tops  in 
the  224  category  even  though  the 
powerful  Swift  creates  more  velocity.  I 
can  come  right  back  by  asking  why  not 
discontinue  all  the  rest  and  stick  with 
either  the  22-250  or  the  220  Swift. 

The  answer  is  not  one  of  pure  ballis- 
tics. To  my  way  of  thinking,  every 
hunter  and  shooter  should  have  some 
latitude  in  choosing  what’s  best  for  him 
or  her.  The  7mm  Magnum  would  fill 
the  needs  of  any  big  game  hunter,  even 
up  to  moose  and  elk,  but  power  alone  is 
not  the  answer.  The  fact  that  we  are  dif- 
ferent is  reflected  in  our  choice  of  cars, 
homes,  clothes,  and  ways  of  enjoying 


CHUCK  FERGUS  uses  Lyman-scoped  M788 
Remington  223  for  “back  in”  chuck  hunting. 
Rifle’s  light  weight,  top  accuracy,  make  it  a 
good  selection  for  this  kind  of  varmint 
shooting. 


life.  I was  a Hornet  buff  for  many  years, 
but  knew  I had  limited  range.  I found  a 
new  philosophy  in  varmint  hunting 
with  the  advent  of  the  222,  and  so  it 
goes. 

The  fact  that  the  22  Hornet  was 
quickly  discarded  when  more  powerful 
cartridges  were  introduced  doesn’t 
eliminate  the  fact  the  old  Hornet  is  still 
king  when  the  shots  fall  short  of  the 
175-yard  mark.  I derive  a good  bit  of 
pleasure  using  my  single  shot  Ruger 
No.  3 and  KKJ  Walther  set  trigger 
Hornet  which  I sure  wish  I had  owned 
30  years  back.  I’m  convinced  there  is 
no  way  we  can  lump  all  the  224  car- 
tridges together  and  say  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. Nor  should  we  try  to  pick  just 
one  and  claim  it  is  suitable  for  every 
need.  Each  cartridge  has  a personality 
in  one  respect  and  is  more  or  less  suited 
for  a particular  type  of  hunting.  Getting 
right  down  to  facts  shows  it’s  up  to  the 
individual  to  determine  which  is  best. 

New  Accelerator 

There’s  a wide  range  of  224  car- 
tridges that  contributes  to  the  hunter’s 
confusion,  and  now  Remington  has 
thickened  the  soup  with  its  new  Ac- 
celerator cartridge.  The  one  I have 
been  test  firing  consists  of  a 55-grain 
224  bullet  (an  80-grain  6mm  will  also  be 
available)  encased  in  a plastic  sabot 
loaded  in  the  30-06  case.  The  55-grain 
slug  leaves  the  muzzle  at  over  4000  fps, 
and  I’m  elated  with  most  of  the  groups 
fired  from  conventional  hunting  rifles. 
More  on  that  later,  but  now  that  the  big 
game  hunter  has  a varmint  cartridge  for 
his  deer  outfit,  the  regular  varmint  car- 
tridge will  probably  suffer  some  at  the 
sales  counter.  Still,  I think  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  the  223. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  a good  rifle 
is  one  that  is  accurate  for  the  game 
hunted.  I really  don’t  expect  my  Ruger 
M-77  338  Winchester  Magnum  to  print 
minute-of-angle  groups  simply  because 
I doubt  if  the  cartridge  itself  is  designed 
for  that  type  of  accuracy.  Accuracy  is 
not  just  a sole  product  of  the  rifle.  I 
have  touching  memories  of  the  old 
Hornet,  but  I never  owned  one  that 
was  a tack-driving  outfit.  But  up  to  150 
yards,  I could  make  head  shots,  and  I 
think  that’s  field  accuracy  at  its  best. 
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Rifles  Used: 

Remington  M700  BDL  HB  24' 
Savage  Ml  12- V HB26" 


By  Don  Lewis 

Temperature,  38°F. 

Oehler  Chronotach-Skyscreens 


Bullet 

Load 

Velocity* 
3-Shot  Average 

M700  M112-V 

Group 

Ave.  of  Three  3- 
Shot  Groups 
M700  M112-V 

52-gr.  Rem.  Match 

26.8/H335 

3438 

3471 

%" 

%" 

55-gr.  Speer  Spitzer 

21.0/4198 

3225 

3154 

7/s" 

Vs" 

60-gr.  Barnes 

26.0/H335 

3230 

3242 

1" 

iy4" 

63-gr.  Sierra 

21.6/RL7 

3028 

3008 

1 y4" 

IV*" 

70-gr.  Sierra 

21.3/3031 

2600 

2600 

lVs" 

1" 

70-gr.  Sierra 

23.5/BLC2 

2658 

2669 

Vs" 

%" 

*Velocities  are  instrumentals  taken  at  15  feet. 


One  reason  the  222  was  accepted 
overnight  was  its  ability  to  perform  well 
from  the  benchrest.  Several  of  my  bet- 
ter 22  Hornets  would  at  best  cut  only 
IV4"  groups  at  100  yards,  while  the  222 
would  slice  that  in  half. 

I don’t  think  many  will  disagree  that 
it’s  tougher  to  get  tight  groups  with  the 
heavier  224  bullets  from  the  222,  but 
that’s  where  the  223  shines.  My  first 
groups  from  the  700  BDL  and  112V 
Savage  outfits  slid  way  under  the  inch. 
These  were  3-shot  groups.  Shooting  5- 
and  10-shot  groups  does  more  to  prove 
the  worth  of  the  shooter  than  the  rifle. 
When  I can  print  a 3-shot  one-holer 
with  any  rifle  at  100  yards,  I know  I 
won’t  be  able  to  blame  either  the  rifle 
or  the  cartridge  when  I miss  in  the 
field. 

My  test  rifles  were  the  heavy  barrel 
types  that  I believe  are  better  suited  for 
varmint  hunting,  but  the  223  performs 
quite  well  in  the  regular  hunting  type 
rifle.  Tests  conducted  by  GAME 
NEWS  Editor  Bob  Bell  and  me  have 
produced  some  very  tight  groups  with 
the  Remington  Model  788. 

The  two  rifles  I used  proved  the  223 
is  accurate  with  the  heavy  slug.  Either 
of  these  heavy  barrel  outfits  should 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  dedicated  long 


range  chuck  hunter.  Both  possess  ad- 
justable triggers.  To  me,  that’s 
practically  the  foundation  a good 
varmint  rifle  is  built  upon.  The  700 
Remington  has  a 24”  barrel  while  the 
single  shot  112V  Savage  offers  the  26”. 
Velocity  is  a mite  higher  in  the  longer 
barrel,  but  I can’t  say  it’s  enough  to 
make  any  significant  difference  under 
hunting  conditions.  Each  rifle  holds 
well,  and  each  has  target  scope  bases. 

My  argument  for  the  223  Remington 
isn’t  based  on  strong  ballistic  ad- 
vantages. Seriously,  the  223  is  not  all 
that  much  above  the  other  224s.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  possess  more  speed  and 
flatter  trajectories.  Why,  then,  all  the 
fuss?  I like  the  idea  that  the  223’s  case  is 
a little  larger  than  the  222’s  which 
allows  me  to  use  more  powder  behind 
the  heavier  slugs.  A cartridge’s  physical 
makeup  is  important,  and  the  223 
seems  built  for  the  heavier  pills.  As  I 
said  earlier,  each  cartridge  has  some- 
thing special  to  offer,  and  I think  the 
Remington  223’s  accuracy  with  bullets 
weighing  55  grains  or  more  is  hard  to 
duplicate  with  the  rest  of  the  22  cen- 
terfires.  That  might  not  be  too  much, 
but  it’s  enough  to  guarantee  a reserved 
spot  in  my  gun  cabinet  for  this  excellent 
cartridge. 


JUNE , 1977 
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Natural  pest  control — and  beauty  to 
boot.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has  its  own  resident 
pigeon  predator  in  the  form  of  a rare  pere- 
grine falcon  which  has  nested  atop  a 22- 
story  skyscraper.  Though  their  natural 
roosts  are  on  high  cliffs,  peregrines  had 
taken  to  nesting  on  skyscraper  ledges  in 
the  ’30s  before  their  populations  plum- 
meted due  to  DDT’s  effects  on  reproduc- 
tion. To  prevent  a similar  problem  today, 
city  officials  have  been  asked  to  halt  pi- 
geon poisoning  projects. 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
begun  fence  modifications  in  southeastern 
New  Mexico  to  benefit  antelopes.  Many 
local  interests  are  reacting  strongly  against 
the  changes,  which  they  say  will  allow 
coyotes  free  access  to  public  grazing 
areas.  With  the  banning  of  predator  control 
techniques  such  as  poisons,  livestockmen 
have  felt  hard  pressed  to  control  depreda- 
tions. One  means  has  been  fencing.  But 
this,  according  to  biologists,  has  caused 
pronghorn  herds  in  the  area  to  drop  from 
about  3,000  animals  in  1 940  to  300  today. 


The  Corps  of  Engineers  continues  work 
on  a 3.1  mile  stretch  of  the  Cache  River  in 
eastern  Arkansas.  The  project  as  it  now 
stands  is  opposed  by  the  President, 
Arkansas  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  and  other 
conservationists.  It  would  destroy  vast 
acreages  of  wetlands  valuable  to  wildlife. 
But  the  Corps  is  using  money  from  earlier 
appropriations  to  dredge,  and  says  it  will 
continue  regardless  of  the  findings  of  a 
conservationist-funded  study  of  alterna- 
tives. 


No  longer  may  polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyls (PCBs)  be  discharged  into  wa- 
terways by  manufacturers  or  by  plants 
which  use  them  in  producing  electrical 
transformers  and  capacitors.  These 
long-lasting  compounds,  harmful  to  life 
and  magnified  within  the  food  chain, 
are  being  progressively  banned.  They 
may  not  be  manufactured  after  1978. 


Puffins  may  be  returning  to  Maine, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Stephen  Kress. 
For  three  years,  he  has  been  transplanting 
two-week-old  chicks  from  a healthy  colony 
in  Newfoundland  to  a rocky  islet  which  was 
formerly  within  their  breeding  range.  His 
success  in  fledging  has  ranged  from  97  to 
100  percent.  But  since  the  birds  do  not 
return  from  the  sea  to  breed  for  four  years, 
he  doesn’t  yet  know  if  the  colony  is  “tak- 
ing.” 


Turkeys  have  returned  to  Maine  after 
an  absence  since  colonial  days. 
Nineteen  birds,  wild-trapped  in  Ver- 
mont, were  released  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  If  these  take  hold, 
more  birds  may  be  released,  though 
state  officials  caution  that  suitable 
habitat  is  not  common  in  Maine  and  the 
state  will  never  have  an  extensive 
turkey  population. 


There’s  more  to  an  oil  spill  than  meets 
the  feathers.  As  was  found  with  certain 
pesticides,  amounts  too  small  to  kill  a bird 
directly  may  still  interfere  with  reproduc- 
tion. The  quality  of  yolk  and  shell  and  the 
quantity  of  eggs  laid  all  decreased  when 
quail  were  fed  a single  dose  of  fuel  oil. 
Birds  in  a spill  area  often  swallow  oil  while 
trying  to  feed  or  preen. 


Pollutants,  pollutants  everywhere.  A 
fairly  obvious  one  we  seldom  stop  to 
think  about  is  road  salt.  Each  winter, 
vast  amounts  are  spread,  to  wash  into 
surface  waters  and  seep  into 
groundwater.  In  sufficient  quantities,  it 
kills  plants  and  is  at  least  unhealthy  for 
animals.  However,  it  saves  many 
human  lives.  Scientists  are  working  on 
less  harmful  substitutes — including  a 
road  surface  to  which  ice  will  not  stick. 
And  there’s  always  sand  . . . 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd  , Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  lefTerson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
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16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — NorbertJ  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220.  R D.  .5.  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1  143  or  675-1  144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R D 2.  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  F ARM — John  H Bogert  Superintendent.  R D 2,  Sehwenksville  19473  Phone: 
A C 215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C  814.398-2212 

I.OYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — lack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  I).  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D 4,  Mead 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A C.  814  382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R D.  2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT — C.  I.  Williams,  R.  D.  I,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 
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The  farmers’  friend  Tyto  alba,  the  bam  owl,  has  such  an  unusual  face 
that  it’s  easy  to  recognize,  though  you  might  not  see  it  unless  you  re 
out  at  night  Some  call  it  the  “monkey-faced  owl  Though  it  flies 
silently,  the  bam  owl’s  screaming  hiss  may  announce  its  presence. 
Tyto  cruises  over  open  fields  watching  hungrily  for  incautious  rodents. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Bear  Season  Closed 

ON  THIS  PAGE  LAST  MONTH,  we  gave  the  basic  reasons  why  the  Game 
Commission  would  like  to  create  a bear  hunting  license.  The  reasons  were, 
and  are,  valid,  and  as  time  goes  on  we  feel  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Pennsylvania  hunters  will  understand  the  need  for  such  a license  and  support  it 
wholeheartedly.  A good  percentage  of  mail  deriving  from  that  editorial  has 
expressed  full  support.  However,  the  letters  to  GAME  NEWS  and  the  Game 
Commission  have  opposed  a bear  license.  Since  there  is  currently  no  way  to  regu- 
late bear  hunting  pressure,  a good  mast  crop,  good  weather  and  the  regularly 
increasing  number  of  bear  hunters  might  combine  to  give  another  unusually  high 
bear  harvest.  This  is  a result  the  Commission  does  not  want.  Therefore,  at  the 
June  2 meeting  when  the  1977  seasons  and  bag  limits  were  set,  the  Game  Com- 
mission directed  that  there  would  be  no  open  season  for  bear  hunting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  fall. 

Data  which  caused  the  Division  of  Game  Management  and  other  staff  members 
to  recommend  closing  the  season  is  summarized  for  your  information  as  follows: 

1.  The  average  age  of  females  harvested  statewide  dropped  0.56  years  between 
1975  and  1976  (from  3.69  to  3. 13  years).  Of  special  concern  is  the  fact  that  average 
female  age  in  the  Northeastern  Division  dropped  0.91  years,  from  3.94  to  3.03, 
and  that  the  best  production  area  in  the  state,  namely  Pike  County,  declined  in 
average  female  age  from  4. 19  to  2.52  years,  a decline  in  one  year  of  1.67  years. 

2.  Areas  that  have  consistently  produced  older  females  for  hunters  did  not 
follow  that  pattern  in  1976.  These  areas  include  peripheral  counties  and  other 
areas  where  hunting  pressure  is  low  because  of  limited  access,  such  as  Mifflin, 
Huntingdon  and  Wyoming,  which  produce  some  of  the  animals  harvested  in  other 
areas,  and  also  those  counties  which  in  the  past,  because  of  lack  of  hunter  access 
and/or  hunter  pressure,  have  yielded  medium  harvest  of  females  with  average 
ages  in  excess  of  3.5  years.  Sullivan,  Lycoming,  Clearfield  and  Union  counties  are 
in  this  category.  In  these  counties  the  average  female  age  at  harvest  has  declined 
from  3.46  years  in  1976  to  2.74  years  in  1976,  a decrease  of  almost  three-quarters 
of  a year. 


Average  Age  of  Bears  Harvested  in  Pennsylvania  From 
1971  Through  1976,  and  Changes  in  Bear  Hunting  Pressure, 
Bear  Harvests,  and  Bear  Hunting  Success  Batios  for  the 
One-Day  Seasons  From  1972  Through  1976 


Year 

Estimated  Number 
Of  Bear  Hunters 

Reported 

Kill 

Specimens 

Examined 

Average  Age 
In  Years 

Hunters  Per 
Bear  Harvested 

1971 

— 

488 

120 

3.00 



1972 

132,080 

370 

149 

3.72 

357 

1973 

95,189 

299 

246 

2.59 

318 

1974 

113,000 

223 

183 

3.01 

506 

1975 

149,000 

388 

329 

3.02 

384 

1976 

203,921 

605 

536 

2.82 

337 

The  decrease  in  average  age  of  bears  taken  is  important  because  the  majority  of 
female  bears  in  Pennsylvania  do  not  breed  before  3.5  years  of  age  and  the  cubs 
remain  with  them,  and  are  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  them,  for  a year  or  so. 
The  Commission  does  not  want  female  bears  harvested  before  they  have  added 
their  offspring  to  the  population.  Since  the  number  and  distribution  of  hunters 
cannot  be  controlled  at  this  time,  rather  than  take  a chance  on  overexploiting  the 
bears  in  certain  areas,  the  Commission  decided  to  close  the  season  for  this  year  at 
least. — Bob  Bell 


For  Me  and  My  300  Savage,  It’s.  . . . 

39  Down,  11  To  Go 

By  Steve  Kuti 


I STARTED  hunting  in  the  deer 
season  of  1928.  During  my  first  two 
years  I used  a 16-gauge  single  barrel 
shotgun  with  the  old-style  round 
“punkin’  balls  as  ammunition.  I guess 
I was  just  plain  lucky  right  from  the 
start,  because  in  1928  I got  a large  doe 
and  in  1929  a 6-point  buck. 

The  one  thing  I’ll  never  forget  was 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  round  ball.  The 
buck  was  bedded  down  on  the  top 
bench  of  a hill  (the  same  bench  I was 
stillhunting),  broadside  to  me  and  look- 
ing downhill.  I inched  within  35  or  40 
yards  of  him,  took  careful  aim  behind 
the  shoulder  and  fired.  He  flattened 
out  on  his  side  and  never  moved. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I found  that 
the  ball  had  hit  him  in  the  left  side  of 
the  head — a long  ways  from  the  lung 
area! — and  gone  on  through  to  knock 
off  the  right  antler. 

In  the  summer  of  1930,  I bought  my 
first  high  power  rifle,  a Savage  Super 
Sporter  bolt  action  30-06.  I used  this 
gun  through  1933,  and  my  luck  got 
even  better.  I got  a 5-point  in  1930,  a 
14-point  in  1931,  and  a 10-point  in 
1933.  I liked  the  gun  very  much,  but 
sold  it  because  I invariably  got  hit  on 
the  nose  by  the  bolt  when  I shot  it  from 
kneeling  or  prone.  It  did  recoil  quite  a 
bit. 

In  the  summer  of  1934,  I bought  a 
new  lever  action  gun  that  quickly  be- 
came my  favorite.  It  was  a Savage 
Model  99-T,  caliber  300.  This  gun  has  a 
beavertail  forearm,  white  stripe  rear 
sight,  red  bead  front  sight,  and  a 21- 
inch  barrel.  It  is  the  ideal  brush  gun. 
When  I took  my  first  shots  with  it  I 
knew  I had  my  dream  gun.  It  fit  me 
perfectly,  especially  on  the  fast-throw- 
to-the-shoulder,  shoot-instantly  shots. 

In  1942,  I bought  another  rifle  for 
woodchuck  hunting.  This  one  was  a 
Savage  Model  99-EG,  caliber  250- 
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3000.  I still  have  this  gun  and  use  it  at 
times  in  deer  season,  but  never  on  the 
first  day.  The  250  is  equipped  with  a 
Stith  Bearcub  scope,  while  I use  the 
300  with  open  sights.  As  this  is  written, 
I have  gotten  four  deer  with  the  250, 
two  bucks  and  two  does,  and  30  with 
the  300,  21  bucks  and  nine  does.  This 
makes  a grand  total  of  27  bucks  and  12 
does  with  the  four  guns  I’ve  used  on 
deer. 

In  the  300  I shot  the  200-gr.  Peters 
Belted  bullet  until  no  longer  available, 
and  since  then  I use  the  180-gr.  bullet, 
which  still  gives  a weight  that  will  plow 
through  fairly  heavy  brush. 

I nicknamed  my  300  Savage  “Susie,” 
and  I must  say  that  when  it  comes  to  a 
fast  shot  at  a running  deer,  Of  Susie 
does  all  that’s  required. 

As  mentioned,  I use  the  300  with 
open  sights  and  even  though  I am  push- 
ing 65  years  of  age,  the  white  stripe 
rear  and  red  bead  front  sights  show  up 
clearly,  even  on  gloomy  days. 

Spikes  Legal 

One  incident  I will  never  forget  oc- 
curred in  1953.  That  year  bucks  with  a 
spike  antler  three  inches  or  longer  be- 
came legal.  On  the  first  day,  November 
30,  I had  chances  to  shoot  at  three  dif- 
ferent spike  bucks,  but  passed  them  up 
because  I thought  they  were  still 
rotected.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a 
unter  dragged  a deer  down  a pipeline 
near  me,  so  I went  over  to  chat  with 
him.  I saw  he  had  a spike  buck.  That’s 
when  it  dawned  on  me  that  spikes  were 
legal.  As  expected,  I didn’t  see  another 
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buck  that  day,  but  the  next  day  I 
jumped  two  deer  in  the  head  of  a 
hollow  and  had  no  trouble  seeing  the 
rack  on  one  of  them.  He  was  really 
moving,  but  good  Of  Susie  did  her  job, 
and  I had  a nice  9-point  trophy. 

In  1938,  I was  hunting  with  one  of 
my  brothers-in-law  and  we  were  walk- 
ing along  an  old  railroad  bed,  parallel- 
ing the  West  Branch  Clarion  between 
Dekker  and  Payne  hollows.  Three  does 
bounded  across  the  small  opening  of 
the  bed  and  I threw  Susie  to  my 
shoulder  and  got  off  a fast  shot.  The 
deer  kept  going,  and  John  ribbed  me 
about  my  snapshooting  ability.  I just 
said,  “Let’s  find  the  tracks  and  follow 
them  awhile.” 

We  found  the  tracks,  followed  them  a 
few  yards  and  found  blood,  and  within 
the  next  50  yards  came  upon  the  doe. 
She  was  lying  on  the  ground  spread- 
legged and  quite  dead.  Field-dressing 
her,  we  discovered  that  the  bullet 
penetrated  and  virtually  blew  the  heart 
apart.  Incidentally,  in  1938  the  deer 
season  was  for  one  week  only,  and  only 
antlerless  deer  were  legal. 

Another  incident  occurred  in  1949 
that  will  be  etched  forever  in  my  mind. 
It  had  rained  during  the  night  and  then 
changed  to  a heavy  wet  snow.  On  Mon- 
day morning  everything  was  a blanket 
of  white.  Tree  limbs  were  bent  almost 
to  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  the 
wet  snow.  I got  to  my  favorite  first- 
morning  spot  and  found  an  opening 
about  two  feet  in  width  where  I could 
see  downhill  for  a fair  distance. 


I wasn’t  there  long  before  I made  out 
three  sets  of  deer  legs  walking  the 
bench.  I got  down  on  one  knee  to  get  a 
good  shot  because  I knew  that  with  the 
snow-laden  limbs  one  shot  would  be  it. 
The  first  deer  to  appear  in  the  narrow 
opening  was  a doe.  The  next  one  was  a 
buck,  and  I shot.  For  a few  seconds  the 
air  was  white  with  snow  falling  from  the 
limbs.  When  it  all  cleared  up  I looked 
again,  and  imagine  my  surprise  to  see 
the  buck  still  standing  there  looking  at 
me.  I took  careful  aim  again  and  was 
just  about  to  squeeze  the  trigger  when  I 
saw  a patch  of  brown  on  the  snow  under 
the  buck’s  belly.  Then  it  dawned  on  me 
that  the  buck  standing  there  was  the 
third  deer. 

Got  the  Message 

I walked  down  to  where  the  dead 
buck  was  lying,  and  positioned  him  to 
remove  the  entrails.  Then  I noticed  the 
second  buck  standing  about  fifteen  feet 
away  watching  me.  I just  couldn’t  bring 
myself  to  cut  my  buck  open  with 
another  deer  standing  there  watching 
me.  I hollered  at  the  second  buck 
repeatedly,  trying  to  get  him  to  leave, 
but  to  no  avail.  Finally  I took  off  my 
coat  and  ran  towards  him,  waving  the 
coat  around  my  head  and  yelling.  I 
guess  he  got  the  message,  because  he 
left,  and  I proceeded  to  dress  out  my 
deer. 

After  I tagged  the  deer,  I fastened 
my  rope  to  it  and  started  the  long  drag 
back  to  camp.  I was  lucky  because 
another  brother-in-law,  Burt,  came 
along  and  gave  me  a hand.  As  we  were 
walking  along,  I remarked  that  the 
second  buck  had  gone  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  Elmer,  another  member  of 
our  party,  and  I wondered  why  he 
didn’t  shoot.  When  we  got  to  the  camp, 
he  was  just  coming  out,  and  I jumped 
him  for  not  staying  put. 

Elmer  said  he  had  stayed  put,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  he  heard  me  shoot, 
he’d  seen  a buck  walking  broadside 
below  him.  He  took  aim  and  fired. 
Upon  pulling  the  trigger,  he  heard  only 
a small  pop.  He  examined  the  gun  and 
saw  the  barrel  was  plugged,  so  he  went 
to  camp  to  run  a cleaning  rod  through 
the  barrel.  The  bullet  had  gone  into  the 
barrel  only  a short  distance  and  with  lit- 
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I GOT  TO  MY  favorite  first-morning  spot  and  found 
an  opening  where  I could  see  downhill  a fair 
distance. 


tie  effort  he  was  able  to  knock  it  out.  It 
turned  out  his  wife  had  found  the  car- 
tridge in  one  of  her  dresser  drawers  and 
told  him  to  make  sure  he  used  it  for  his 
first  shot  because  she  had  a hunch  it 
would  bring  him  luck.  The  only  thing 
we  could  figure  out  was  that  there  was 
no  powder  in  the  case.  Luckily,  he’d 
had  the  presence  of  mind  not  to  try  for 
the  second  shot. 

One  more  incident  and  I will  wrap  it 
up.  This  happened  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  the  1976  antlered  deer  season.  I was 
stillhunting  the  brow  of  a hill,  looking 
down  on  a bench  and  out  across  the  flat. 
I saw  quite  a few  deer  bedded  down.  At 
one  spot  I noticed  seven  deer,  all  bed- 
ded and  looking  downhill.  One  was  a 4- 
pointer.  I took  careful  aim,  making 
allowances  for  the  angle  of  the  deer’s 
body  and  downhill  shooting.  When  I 
squeezed  the  trigger,  the  whole  herd 
jumped  up,  running  and  bunched 
together,  making  it  impossible  to  get 
the  second  shot  off.  I hurried  down 
to  the  bench  and  immediately  found 
blood  and  some  bone  fragments.  After  a 


short  distance,  I noticed  the  blood  was 
frothy,  which  assured  me  I had  figured 
the  point  of  impact  correctly  and  that 
the  bullet  penetrated  the  lungs  and 
broken  the  right  front  leg  as  it  exited. 
On  the  bottom  bench  the  rest  of  the 
deer  turned  to  the  left  and  the  badly 
wounded  buck  continued  toward  the 
bottom  and  into  that  flat  that  led  to  the 
creek.  Imagine  my  consternation  to 
find  that  the  buck  tried  to  cross  the  ice 
at  the  upper  end  of  a beaver  dam  back- 
up, broke  through  the  ice  and  disap- 
peared under  it.  The  ice  was  covered 
with  a good  six  inches  of  snow  making  it 
impossible  to  spot  any  brown  under  the 
ice.  When  later  questioned  about  my 
hunt,  I told  my  friends  I had  a 4-point 
buck  in  cold  storage. 

In  closing,  I know  that  every  hunter 
has  his  own  favorite  make,  model,  and 
caliber  of  gun,  but  for  me  the  Savage 
Model  99-T  is  tops.  The  Good  Lord 
willing,  Of  Susie  and  I are  going  to  try 
to  reach  the  50  mark. 

At  the  moment,  we’ve  got  39  down 
and  11  to  go. 


NSSF  Wildlife  Posters 

A series  of  five  large,  full-color  posters  depicting  “America’s  Wildlife  Today,” 
with  information  on  sportsmen’s  role  in  conserving  wildlife,  are  now  available 
from  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation.  Striking  photos  make  these  posters 
ideal  for  purchase  by  sportsmen  for  donation  to  local  schools.  The  25x22-inch 
posters  may  be  obtained  by  sending  $4  per  set  (or  $3.50  each  for  two  or  more  sets) 
to  Wildlife  Posters,  NSSF,  1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Conn.  06878. 


BEAR  FACTS  AND  FACTORS 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


PERHAPS  A black  bear  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  the  same,  but 
beyond  that  the  similarity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Ursus  americanus  enters  a gray 
area  when  compared  to  animals  of  the 
same  name  in  many  parts  of  North 
America.  “Why?”  is  a big  question  that 
has  many  facets.  The  answers  may  well 
determine  the  future  of  the  black  bear 
in  the  Keystone  State. 

In  April,  this  writer  had  a closeup 
view  of  an  ongoing  study  which  was 
precipitated  by  the  big  bear  harvests  of 
1966  and  1967  (605  and  568  legal  kills), 
which  were  essentially  repeated  by  the 
605  (plus  120  cubs)  taken  in  1976. 
Observation  of  a concentrated  survey 
by  Gary  Alt,  graduate  student  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  who  is 
presently  employed  full-time  in  a Po- 
cono  Mountain  study,  provided  an  on- 
site demonstration  and  review  of  his 
findings  for  our  group,  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture under  the  Honorable  Theodore 
Stuban. 

Representative  Stuban  is  a member 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  it  was  his  desire 
to  observe  firsthand  the  work  being 
done  by  Alt.  Members  of  his  commit- 
tee present  for  the  study  included 
Representatives  Fred  Noye,  of  Perry 
County;  Earl  Smith,  Chester  County; 
William  Foster,  Wayne  County;  and 
Coordinator  Joseph  Zeller,  of  Lehigh 
County.  Dr.  James  Lindzey,  who  is 
employed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  is  associate  professor  at  Penn 
State,  was  on  hand  to  supervise  his  pro- 
tege, Gary  Alt. 

The  Game  Commission  was  rep- 
resented by  Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Game  Management;  N.  J. 
Molski,  Northeast  Division  Supervisor; 
and  District  Game  Protector  Robert  D. 
Buss,  of  Pike  County.  Ladies  in  atten- 
dance as  observers  included  Mrs. 
Lindzey,  Mrs.  Stuban,  Mrs.  Alt  and 
Mrs.  Schuyler. 

Two  keenly  interested  observers 


were  Warren  Wanamaker,  of  Western 
Electric,  chairman  of  Pioneers  of 
America,  and  his  son  David,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Trexler  Game  Farm 
near  Allentown.  Both  have  frequently 
worked  with  Gary  Alt  in  his  bear  study 
activities. 

Dr.  Lindzey  is  unit  leader  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Unit  at  Penn 
State.  He  holds  a doctorate  of  phi- 
losophy in  vertebrate  zoology.  Alt, 
age  25,  stands  5 ft.  7 inches  and  weighs 
147  pounds.  Physically,  he  appeared 
the  least  likely  candidate  present  as  a 
bear  handler,  although  past  and  sub- 
sequent events  at  the  meeting  indi- 
cated his  proficiency  and  abiding  affec- 
tion for  the  animals.  He  is  assisted  in 
the  field  by  his  wife,  Vanessa,  and  his 
father,  Floyd  “Buck”  Alt,  retired  dairy 
farmer  from  Madisonville.  The  senior 
Alt  has  his  own  Piper  Super  Cub, 
which  is  equipped  with  radio  tracking 
devices  so  he  can  directly  assist  his  son. 
Mr.  Alt  contributes  his  time  in  the 
interest  of  conservation. 

Profusion  of  Bears 

It  was  hoped  that  some  aerial  track- 
ing could  be  demonstrated  at  the 
session,  but  an  unexpected  profusion  of 
bears,  which  had  to  be  processed, 
created  a time  problem. 

The  surplus  of  bears  resulted  when 
Gary  set  his  traps  and  snares  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  evening  meeting 
of  the  two-day  session.  Although  he  had 
just  previously  captured  three  bruins, 
two  of  which  were  being  held  in  culvert 
traps,  his  following  morning  check 
revealed  three  more  specimens. 

“Processing”  is  the  procedure 
followed  when  a bear  is  taken  captive, 
whether  by  snare  or  by  culvert  trap. 
First,  the  bear  is  injected  with  the  drug 
M-99,  which  intercepts  brain  messages 
so  the  animal  feels  little  or  no  pain  and 
cannot  move.  After  the  drug  has  been 
administered,  the  bear  usually  goes 
under  in  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

If  enough  help  is  present,  the  animal 
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is  then  carried  to  an  area  where  it  can 
be  quickly  weighed  by  means  of  two 
spring  scales  attached  to  rope  harnesses 
fastened  to  the  bear’s  feet.  A small,  use- 
less premolar  is  then  extracted  from 
directly  behind  an  upper  canine  for  ag- 
ing purposes.  Study  of  the  tooth  reveals 
growth  rings  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  cross  section  of  a tree.  Numbered 
metal  tags  are  then  attached  to  each 
ear.  The  number  is  also  tattooed  on  the 
inside  of  the  bear’s  upper  lip.  Measure- 
ments of  head,  chest  and  length  are 
taken. 

Meanwhile,  close  attention  is  paid  to 
the  sleeping  animal  to  determine  if 
respiration  is  sufficient  to  maintain  life. 
If  there  is  any  question  about  survival, 
it  is  immediately  injected  with  the  drug 
M-55,  which  acts  as  an  antagonist 
against  the  original  injection.  In  the 
processing  of  225  bears,  only  three 
have  been  lost.  One  of  these  had  been 
hit  by  a car  and  another  had  been 
wounded  during  the  hunting  season. 
Only  one  was  lost  to  unknown  factors. 
This  has  been  a small  price  to  pay  for 
the  considerable  data  which  has  been 
collected  through  the  cooperation  of 
Penn  State,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, and  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute. 

In  the  particular  study  to  which  this 
writer  was  witness,  each  bear  had  been 
taken  by  the  Aldrich  foot  snare  im- 
ported from  Washington  State  where 
bears  have  become  a pest  problem. 
This  metal  cable  is  so  designed  that  a 
spring-loaded  loop  encircles  the  bear’s 
foreleg  when  it  steps  into  a properly 
prepared  set.  The  snare  is  designed  to 
hold  the  bear’s  forefoot  firmly  without 
cutting  off  the  circulation.  Although 
most  bears  at  first  resist  it,  sometimes 
furiously,  as  soon  as  they  realize  the  fu- 
tility of  their  efforts,  they  normally  sit 
or  lie  quietly  until  approached  by  the 
researcher. 

This  is  considerable  improvement 
over  devices  of  some  years  past  where 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  a bear 
break  its  leg.  There  has  never  been  a 
fracture  in  the  many  bears  captured  by 
Alt.  In  fact,  if  the  loop  so  much  as 
breaks  the  skin,  the  spot  is  carefully 
treated  with  antiseptic  and  the  animal 
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AS  REP.  THEODORE  STUBAN  watches, 
Gary  Alt  prepares  to  inject  “antagonist” 
drug  to  revive  bear  after  taking  data  from  im- 
mobilized animal. 

is  given  an  injection  of  antibiotic  to 
ward  off  any  possible  infection.  Occa- 
sionally, a bear  will  be  found  to  have  a 
self-inflicted  injury  through  some 
minor  accident  such  as  running  into  a 
snag,  and  it  is  treated  with  the  same 
care. 

Five  bears  were  processed  in  the 
study  covered  by  this  article.  First  of 
the  lot  was  a 171 -pound  blackie.  It  was 
snared  next  to  a culvert  containing  one 
of  382  pounds  previously  captured. 
Smallest  of  the  five  weighed  151 
pounds,  another  was  232  pounds,  and 
the  last  was  263  pounds,  for  a total  of 
1199  pounds  of  black  bear.  Alt  has  cap- 
tured as  many  as  eight  in  one  day  and  as 
many  as  four  at  once,  including  cubs,  in 
one  culvert  trap. 

The  evening  before  the  field  work, 
Alt  presented  a slide  photo  lecture 
based  on  previous  activities.  He  and 
Dr.  Lindzey  answered  questions  from 
the  group,  providing  a fuller  picture  of 
this  important  work. 

In  his  three  years  of  part-  and  full- 
time work,  Alt  has  made  over  230 
captures,  including  160  by  snares. 
Actually,  only  125  different  bears  were 
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captured;  the  rest  of  the  230  total  were 
recaptures.  Around  70  percent  of  the 
animals  captured  are  males,  and  all  five 
of  those  we  saw  were  of  this  sex. 
However,  about  two-thirds  of  those 
taken  during  the  hunting  season  are 
females. 

Gary  Alt’s  study  is  being  conducted 
in  the  counties  of  Pike,  Monroe,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Wayne. 

Although  feeding  bears  by  humans  is 
discouraged,  this  is  one  reason  they  can 
be  captured  fairly  easily  in  this  area.  At 
one  time  most  of  the  homes  in  the  area 
were  simply  summer  residences,  but 
many  now  are  occupied  year  round. 
Some  bears  raid  trasn  cans,  etc.,  and 
occasionally  residents  feed  others.  Be- 
cause the  black  bear  is  an  extremely 
wild  creature  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous, such  feeding  is  frowned  upon. 
It  frequently  works  to  the  bear’s  dis- 
advantage as  over-familiarity  creates 
situations  of  damage  or  human  endan- 
germent,  which  means  the  bear  must 
be  removed  from  the  area.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  destroy 
the  animal. 

Despite  the  potential  danger  in  cap- 
turing live  black  bears,  Alt  con- 
siders house  dogs  much  more  a threat 


DALE  SHEFFER,  Chief  of  Game  Manage- 
ment, watches  as  Alt  urges  reluctant  bear  to 
leave  culvert  trap.  This  animal  weighed  382 
pounds. 


to  him.  A bear  in  a snare  does  demand 
utmost  respect,  for  snapping  teeth, 
direct  charges,  and  bristling  hair  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  animal’s  intention 
should  one  become  careless. 

Once  captured,  some  bears  become 
exceedingly  shrewd,  and  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  take  them  again.  For 
example,  bears  quickly  associate  the 
taking  of  a bait  within  a culvert  trap 
with  their  entrapment.  After  being 
caught  once,  large  bears  sometimes  use 
their  substantial  rumps  to  hold  up  the 
gate  at  the  entrance  while  reaching 
back  with  their  front  paws  to  get  the 
bait.  They  then  back  out  without  being 
captured. 

Wreck  Tepee 

Or  in  snaring  bears,  where  bait  is 
often  used,  it’s  routine  to  build  a tepee 
of  dead  sticks  around  a tree  so  the  bear 
must  step  through  an  opening  to  get  at 
the  bait.  This  directs  him  into  the 
snare.  After  one  capture,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  bears  to  wreck  the  tepee 
from  the  opposite  side  so  that  they  can 
reach  around  the  tree  and  get  the  bait 
without  being  captured. 

After  processing,  some  bears  are  fit- 
ted with  leather  collars  containing  radio 
transmitters.  Although  batteries  are 
supposed  to  last  a year  or  two,  several 
months  is  a more  realistic  operational 
time.  One  to  three  collars  are  lost  in  the 
hunting  season  since  there  are  about  10 
to  15  radio-collared  bears  on  the  loose 
at  one  time,  and  some  are  shot. 

What  does  all  this  mean  and  what 
relationship  does  it  have  to  a special 
license  for  bear  hunting? 

To  this  observer,  some  facts  become 
readily  apparent.  A recent  conference 
on  bears  in  the  West  revealed  that  the 
Pennsylvania  black  bear  has  developed 
many  traits  and  habits  uncommon  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Con- 
sequently, bear  studies  elsewhere  have 
questionable  bearing  on  preservation  of 
Pennsylvania  bruins  and  their 
continued  availability  as  a big-game 
trophy. 

For  example,  other  states  were 
amazed  to  learn  that  Pennsylvania  cubs 
weighing  up  to  120  pounds  have  been 
taken  in  autumn  of  the  year  they  were 
bom.  In  many  states,  weights  of  bears 
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DR.  LINDZEY,  DAVE  WANAMAKER  and  Gary  Alt  carry  171 -pound  bear  to  more  convenient 
site  for  examination.  “Buck”  Alt,  right,  uses  his  plane  to  help  track  transmitter-fitted  bears. 


this  age  would  be  closer  to  25  or  35 
pounds.  One  yearling,  an  18-month  old 
bear,  weighed  in  at  234  pounds.  Al- 
though the  brown  or  cinnamon  phase  is 
common  in  western  states,  Pennsyl- 
vania black  bears  are  almost  always 
black.  Even  though  they  may  be  brown 
as  early  cubs,  most  soon  turn  black. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  this  state 
of  males  killing  cubs  as  reported 
elsewhere.  The  males  do  fight  over  fe- 
males in  season. 

It  is  known  that  bears  will  den  within 
50  yards  of  an  occupied  dwelling 
without  the  owner’s  knowledge.  Al- 
though Pennsylvania  bears,  as  else- 
where, are  normally  semi-hibemators, 
there  are  sows  with  cubs  that  continue 
to  move  and  eat  throughout  the  winter 
months  without  taking  to  a den.  The 
omnivorous  eating  habits  of  our  bears 
frequently  get  them  into  trouble  when 
they  develop  a taste  for  pigs,  chickens, 
com,  honey  and  bees,  and  the  contents 
of  porch-side  refrigerators.  However, 
they  do  prefer  the  densest  kind  of  cover 
an  d,  alth  ough  they  eat  sparingly  in 
early  spring,  in  fall  they  take  whatever 
food  they  can  get  wherever  they  can 
find  it. 

It  is  known  that  moving  a bear  less 
than  40  miles  to  relocate  it  is  usually  an 
exercise  of  futility.  One  was  back  home 
in  three  days  after  being  transported  40 
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miles;  another  traveled  32  miles  to 
return  in  69  hours. 

Although  the  female  black  bear 
usually  breeds  at  3 V2  years,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  in  Pennsylvania  breed 
a year  earlier.  Twin  cubs  are  usual  for 
bears,  but  one  was  observed  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  five  cubs,  and  quadrup- 
lets are  not  uncommon.  Triplets  are 
common,  although  the  first  litter 
usually  consists  of  but  twins. 

The  se  and  many  more  facts  about 
Pennsylvania’s  black  bear  are  known, 
but  a great  deal  of  study  is  still 
necessary.  Radio  collars  are  expensive 
and  they  are  in  short  supply.  More  air 
technicians  and  radio  equipment  are 
needed  (Buck  Alt  operates  on  expenses 
and  contributes  his  time  and  equip- 
ment). Although  six  Game  Commission 
biologists  are  providing  input  to  Dale 
Sheffer,  more  field  help  ana  equipment 
are  needed. 

The  black  bear  has  been  with  us  as  a 
game  animal  for  many  years,  but  its 
part  in  the  future  of  hunting  becomes 
less  certain  in  the  face  of  encroaching 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  problems  the 
bear  itself  creates.  As  time  goes  on, 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  hopefully  will 
continue  to  give  their  full  support  to 
the  research  necessary  to  maintain  and 
to  preserve  this  important  part  of  our 
state  s hunting  scene. 
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Off  To  A Good  Start 


JULY  3 — opening  day  of  woodchuck 
season  last  year.  Well,  officially  it 
began  June  15,  but  frequent  rains  had 
delayed  hay-cutting.  So  I did  a little  so- 
cializing to  find  out  where  farmers 
stood  with  the  fragrant  crop,  and  I was 
ready  when  the  fields  were. 

Two  weeks  of  target  shooting  with 
my  uncle  s Winchester  52  target  22 
preceded  my  “opening  day”.  Using  this 
rifle  with  its  20x  scope  is  a great  way  to 
discipline  myself  in  the  art  of  squeezing 
off  each  shot.  And  I had  to  check  the 
zero  of  my  Model  70  Winchester  22- 
250.  Topped  off  with  a Redfield  6-18x 
scope,  this  rifle  is  better  than  I am  at 
keeping  carefully-concocted  handloads 
in  a tight  group.  Look  out,  chucks! 

The  day  began  poorly.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  but  a gameroom  project 
took  more  time  than  expected.  Not 


By  Anthony  J.  Della  Toffalo 

until  5:30  did  I walk  out  the  door,  try- 
ing to  explain  to  my  3-year-old  son  why 
he  couldn  t go  hunting  with  me. 

A 15-mile  drive  put  me  in  the 
driveway  of  a friendly  farmer.  After  a 
short  visit,  I was  climbing  one  of  those 
Washington  County  hills,  looking  for 
my  first  chuck.  I had  a little  over  two 
hours  of  hunting  time  left.  Past 
experience  on  this  farm  gave  me  confi- 
dence that  there  was  time  to  salvage 
the  day,  and  to  get  the  season  off  to 
a good  start. 

My  confidence  ebbed  when  I missed 
my  first  shot  for  no  good  reason.  I 
continued  my  climb,  and  began  circling 
the  hayfield.  One  section  of  the  hill  had 
been  mowed  some  time  ago  and  al- 
ready was  getting  high.  This  put  me  at  a 
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I HAD  AN  IDEAL  spot  for  watching.  I got  set- 
tled comfortably  behind  my  spotting  scope 
and  began  to  search  the  distant  edges  of  the 
gently  rolling  fields. 


disadvantage.  But  a look  through  my 
spotting  scope  disclosed  a chuck’s  head 
above  the  clover,  about  80  yards  away. 
The  curvature  of  the  hill  forced  me  to 
shoot  from  the  standing  position.  At  the 
crack  of  my  rifle,  I lost  sight  of  that 
chuck,  but  two  others  stood  up!  I shot 
at  the  one  offering  the  best  target  and 
heard  my  52-gr.  bullet  hit.  The  remain- 
ing chuck  ran  to  his  den,  but  paused  for 
a look  back.  That  was  all  I needed;  I was 
soon  field-dressing  two  chucks. 

I reprimanded  myself  for  not  mark- 
ing down  the  first  chuck  I shot  at.  I was 
sure  I had  scored  a triple  but  I found  no 
trace  of  him  in  the  high  clover.  I would 
have  to  settle  for  a double.  Seeing  the 
other  two  chucks  stand  up  had  made 
me  lose  my  cool.  At  least  once  each 
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year  I end  up  searching  a section  of 
field  because  I forgot  to  mentally  mark 
a chuck’s  position. 

Back  to  the  hunt.  I walked  about  a 
hundred  yards  and  spotted  an  old-timer 
sitting  on  his  mound.  We  had  tangled 
before,  but  I was  never  able  to  get  him. 
He  spotted  me  and  dropped  into  his 
den.  I walked  to  the  fielcPs  edge,  de- 
termined to  wait  him  out.  I got  into  the 
prone  position  and  began  to  wait.  Noth- 
ing! After  about  20  minutes  of  watching 
a long-legged  spider  trying  to  work  his 
way  through  the  tangle  of  clover  and 
dried  grass,  I started  to  get  up.  Sure 
enough!  There  was  the  chuck.  I had  to 
settle  for  a shot  from  a rather  awkward 
kneeling  position.  The  plume  of  dust 
that  went  up  told  me  the  old-timer  had 
won  again. 

I continued  around  the  hill,  silently 
reminding  myself  to  watch  the  shots 
hit.  My  eyes  were  closing  at  the  instant 
I pulled  the  trigger,  though  the  recoil 
from  this  heavy  rifle  is  practically  nil.  I 
know  I have  to  keep  my  eyes  open  to 
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avoid  that  last-instant  movement  that 
can  cause  a miss.  This  seems  to  be 
another  lesson  I have  to  relearn  each 
chuck  season. 

Another  five  minutes  of  walking 
brought  me  to  a fencerow — my  favorite 
spot  on  this  particular  farm.  Walking 
under  the  wild  cherry  trees  for  about  80 
yards,  I came  to  a gate  which  opened 
onto  the  adjacent  field.  I sat  down  and 
opened  the  tripod  holding  my  15-60x 
spotting  scope.  This  was  an  ideal  spot, 
with  about  250  yards  of  open  field  to  my 
right,  200  yards  to  my  left,  and  350 
yards  straight  ahead.  It  also  provided  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  rolling  hills. 

Dancing  Skunk 

A movement  about  125  yards  to  my 
left  caught  my  eye.  Before  I got  the 
scope  around,  I recognized  a skunk, 
dancing  around  with  his  tail  held  high. 
I zoomed  the  scope  up  to  30x  and  saw 
what  he  was  up  to.  The  air  around  him 
was  swarming  with  yellow  jackets!  As  I 
watched  him  digging  at  their  nest,  I 
was  thankful  for  the  distance  between 
us. 

Suddenly  another  animal  entered  my 
field  of  vision.  A chuck  had  come  out  of 
his  den  and  had  stood  up.  Though 
further  away,  he  was  practically  in  line 
with  the  skunk.  I lay  down  for  a shot, 
grasping  one  leg  of  my  tripod  to  form  a 
rest  for  my  rifle.  As  I lined  up  the 
crosshairs,  I could  see  the  skunk  in  the 
bottom  of  my  field  of  vision.  The  bullet 
would  pass  about  two  feet  above  him, 
and  I wondered  how  he  could  react. 
When  I fired,  he  looked  up  quickly,  but 
immediately  resumed  his  foraging;  he 
was  not  to  be  distracted  from  his  find.  I 
scored  on  the  chuck,  and  elected  to 
leave  him  there  for  the  moment.  The 
sun  was  getting  low  and  with  time 
limited,  I didn’t  want  to  scare  any  other 
chucks. 

I scanned  the  fields  with  my  spotting 
scope  and  soon  saw  a large  chuck  about 
250  yards  away.  I turned  my  rifle  scope 
to  12x;  this  kind  of  shooting  demands 


that  you  put  it  all  together.  The  shot 
“felt”  good;  sure  enough,  the  “thump” 
confirmed  a solid  hit.  The  chuck  didn’t 
move.  Two  fairly  long  shots  in  a row — 
maybe  there  was  hope  for  me  after  all,  I 
thought. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  I was  about  a 
third  of  a mile  from  the  farmhouse  and 
my  car,  so  I decided  to  start  back.  The 
skunk  had  left  the  wasps  and  was  now 
about  20  yards  from  the  first  chuck.  Ap- 
proaching carefully,  I watched  for  any 
sign  of  alarm.  He  was  too  busy  smelling 
and  digging  here  and  there  in  a search 
of  food.  All  he  gave  me — fortunately — 
was  a casual  glance.  He  was  a pretty 
animal,  and  I wished  I had  my  camera 
along. 

I carried  that  chuck  over  to  the 
second  one  and  field-dressed  them 
both.  Just  as  I was  putting  my  knife 
away,  I spotted  another  one  about  100 
yards  away.  He  had  been  watching  me. 
I eased  toward  my  rifle  and  picked  it 
up,  hoping  he  would  stay  put.  He  did, 
and  a kneeling  shot  made  him  number 
five.  Soon  I was  carrying  my  11-pound 
rifle,  3 pound  spotting  scope,  and  30 
pounds  of  groundhog.  Did  you  ever  try 
carrying  five  groundhogs  at  one  time?  If 
so,  you  can  appreciate  my  having  to 
stop  every  100  yards  to  let  the  circula- 
tion in  my  fingers  recover. 

Back  at  the  car,  I washed  up,  stowed 
the  chucks  in  a plastic  bag,  and  put  all 
my  gear  away.  Several  times  I stopped 
to  admire  the  brilliant  orange  sunset. 
Nobody  was  home  at  the  farmhouse,  so 
I left  a note  of  thanks.  I made  one  stop 
to  leave  the  chucks  with  a family  who 
would  appreciate  the  meat.  As  I drove 
home,  I reflected  on  the  day — my  talk 
with  the  farm  family,  my  bad  shots  and 
mistakes,  the  skunk,  my  good  shots, 
the  picturesque  view,  and  the  blazing 
sunset.  Despite  my  late  arrival,  I had 
gotten  off  to  a good  start  on  the  wood- 
chuck season.  I longed  for  the  time 
when  I would  share  opening  day  with 
my  son,  and  hoped  that  our  start  would 
be  as  good. 


Hazardous  Flying  Conditions 

The  flying  squirrel  begins  to  reach  old  age  at  three  years  and  seldom  lives  to  be 
five  or  six. 
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J/cistf  Skies 


THERE  IS  nothing  subtle  about  a 
thunderstorm.  It  arrives  in  huge 
puffy  clouds  that  bring  strong  winds, 
cool  rain,  flashing  lightning,  and  rum- 
bling thunder.  It  is  an  impressive  and 
powerful  storm. 

Early  man  thought  so  too;  he  felt  that 
such  a storm  could  only  be  the  work 
of  supernatural  beings.  The  Delaware 
Indians,  for  example,  believed  that 
thunder  and  lightning  were  caused 
by  the  Pethakowayyuk — the  Thunders, 
the  sky  people  in  charge  of  rain  who 
fought  violently  to  protect  the  Indians 
from  evil  spirits.  During  a battle,  their 
fiery  arrows  pierced  the  sky  as  lightning 
strokes  and  the  roar  of  their  wings 
created  the  thunder. 

Today  we  know  that  thunderstorms 
are  caused  by  severe  turbulence  in  the 
atmosphere.  But  knowing  this  doesn’t 
make  the  storms  any  friendlier  or  give 
us  any  control  over  them.  Thunder- 
storms are  still  awesome  visitors. 

Several  dozen  thunderstorms  rumble 
across  Pennsylvania  each  year.  On  the 


average,  Erie  gets  about  39,  Pittsburgh 
36,  Scranton  31,  Harrisburg  33,  and 
Philadelphia  27.  By  comparison,  some 
parts  of  Florida  have  90  to  100  thun- 
derstorms each  year,  the  most  in  the 
nation. 

The  storms  form  in  two  ways.  On  hot 
summer  days  they  develop  when  the 
land  has  been  heated  enough  to  “boil” 
an  overlying  air  mass,  causing  it  to 
chum  upward  to  great  heights.  This  is 
the  “convection”  thunderstorm,  a rela- 
tively local  storm.  It  commonly  makes 
its  appearance  from  May  through  Au- 
gust, particularly  in  the  afternoon. 
Thunderstorms  can  also  form  when  a 
cold  air  mass  plows  into  a warm  air 
mass  and  forces  the  warmer  air  high 
above  it.  This  “frontal”  thunderstorm 
can  stretch  across  the  sky  for  more  than 
a hundred  miles  and  occur  at  any  time, 
day  or  night,  even  in  winter. 

In  both  types  of  thunderstorms  the 
key  ingredient  is  turbulence.  Violent 
currents  swirl  the  air  upwards,  perhaps 
five  miles  or  higher,  causing  the  mois- 
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A THUNDERSTORM  in  the  making — beauti- 
ful, powerful,  and  possibly  dangerous.  The 
key  ingredient  in  such  storms  is  turbulence. 
Violent  currents  swirl  the  air  upwards,  caus- 
ing moisture  to  condense  into  massive 
thunderhead  clouds. 

ture  in  it  to  condense  into  the  massive 
thunderhead  cloud.  Some  droplets  turn 
into  ice  at  the  higher  altitudes,  occa- 
sionally falling  to  the  ground  as  hail. 
Downdrafts  chum  the  air  even  further, 
tearing  the  raindrops  apart  and  charg- 
ing them  with  electricity.  The  usual 
electrical  field  of  the  air  is  changed. 
Within  a few  hours,  strong  positive  and 
negative  electrical  charges  build  up  in 
the  clouds  and  between  the  clouds  and 
the  ground. 

Normally,  air  is  a poor  conductor  of 
electricity.  But  during  a thunderstorm 
the  difference  between  the  electrical 
charges  often  becomes  too  great  and  a 
burst  of  electrical  current — lightning — 
leaps  through  the  air. 

It  may  jump  between  the  clouds  or 
reach  down  to  the  ground.  In  a fraction 
of  a second  several  million  volts  follow  a 
path  that  may  be  no  more  than  a few 
inches  wide  but  a mile  or  more  long. 
Many  lightning  flashes  consist  of  sev- 
eral discharges  that  occur  in  rapid  suc- 
cession along  the  same  path. 

The  lightning  heats  the  air  anywhere 
from  15,000°  to  50,000°  F.,  which  is 
hotter  than  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and 
the  air  molecules  glow  along  the  path  of 
the  stroke.  The  heated  air  expands  ex- 
plosively, making  the  sound  we  call 
thunder.  Because  sound  travels  slower 
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than  light  (about  a mile  in  five  seconds, 
compared  with  186,000  miles  a sec- 
ond), we  hear  the  thunder  after  we  see 
the  lightning. 

You  can  use  that  time  lag  to  estimate 
the  distance  of  lightning.  Simply  count 
the  seconds  between  the  lightning  flash 
and  the  thunder  and  then  divide  by 
five.  For  example,  if  you  heard  the 
thunder  10  seconds  after  you  saw  the 
lightning,  then  the  stroke  was  about 
two  miles  away. 

Lightning  that  is  nearby  produces  an 
ear-shattering  “crack.  ” Farther  away,  it 
“rumbles”  because  the  sound  reaches 
us  at  slightly  different  times.  Beyond 
about  12  miles  we  might  not  hear  the 
thunder  but  only  see  the  lightning 
flashes  illuminating  the  clouds.  This 
silent  display  of  “thunderless  lightning” 
is  often  called  “sheet  lightning”  or 
“heat  lightning.”  At  night,  a distant 
thunderstorm  gives  the  sky  an  eerie 
glow. 

100  Million  Volts 

Although  a thunderstorm  brings  us 
gusty  winds,  heavy  rains,  and  some- 
times a shower  of  hail — and  can  even 
spawn  a tornado — its  most  common 
destructive  offspring  is  the  lightning 
that  is  unleashed  to  the  earth.  A single 
large  stroke  reportedly  has  enough 
energy  to  lift  an  ocean  liner  six  feet  out 
of  the  water.  In  terms  of  electricity,  a 
lightning  stroke  is  charged  with  10 
million  to  100  million  volts  and  the  cur- 
rent is  about  15,000  to  20,000  amperes 
and  might  be  as  great  as  200,000 
amperes.  (By  comparison,  a 60-watt 
light  bulb  uses  about  120  volts  and  half 
an  ampere.)  Unfortunately,  all  that 
energy  is  released  in  only  a fraction  of  a 
second — too  short  to  be  harnessed  but 
often  long  enough  to  be  destructive. 

Each  year  lightning  causes  more  than 
$100  million  in  property  damage  in  the 
nation.  It  also  kills  more  than  a hun- 
dred persons  and  injures  many  more. 
But  your  chance  of  being  struck  by 
lightning  is  only  about  one  in  a million. 
You  face  a greater  danger  from  highway 
accidents,  falls,  fires,  drowning,  and 
even  from  bee  and  wasp  stings. 

Sometimes  lightning  plays  strange 
pranks.  It  has  been  known  to  blast  the 
clothes  off  a person  without  killing  him. 
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In  another  strange  case,  it  knocked  a 
man  down,  melted  the  lenses  of  his 
metal-framed  eyeglasses,  threw  his 
wristwatch  several  feet,  but  didn’t  kill 
him. 

Nevertheless,  lightning  is  unpre- 
dictable and  dangerous.  You  are  invit- 
ing a lightning  stroke  if  you  stay  in  the 
open  during  a thunderstorm.  Avoid 
hilltops,  open  fields,  open  water,  metal 
objects,  wire  fences,  railroad  tracks, 
and  lone  trees.  Don’t  handle  metal  ob- 
jects such  as  guns,  fishing  rods,  and  golf 
clubs.  Take  shelter  in  a building,  a car, 
or  find  a low  place.  If  you  feel  an 
electrical  charge — your  skin  tingles  or 
your  hair  stands  on  end — drop  to  the 
ground  immediately  because  lightning 
may  be  about  to  strike  you.  If  inside  a 
building,  keep  away  from  open  doors 
and  windows,  wiring,  and  metal  pipes. 

Is  it  true  that  lightning  never  strikes 
the  same  place  twice?  Certainly  not.  If 
a building  or  other  object  has  been 
struck  by  lightning  once,  it  could  well 
be  struck  again.  The  Empire  State 
Building  has  been  hit  a number  of 
times  during  a single  storm. 

According  to  other  myths,  lightning 
is  supposed  to  sour  milk,  kill  unborn 
chicks,  and  be  attracted  to  cats  and 
dogs.  The  Indians  believed  that  the 
beech  tree  would  not  be  struck  by 
lightning,  and  it  seems  that  they  are 
partly  right.  Many  other  tree  species, 
especially  the  oaks,  are  likely  to  be 
struck  more  often.  The  reason  is  not 
that  the  beech  tree  has  some  su- 
pernatural shield,  but  rather  that  the 
others  generally  grow  taller,  contain 
more  moisture,  and  often  grow  in  more 
exposed  places. 

Often  you  can  see  a thunderhead 
looming  in  the  distance  or  hear  thunder 
and  see  lightning,  and  you  may  wonder 
if  the  storm  is  coming  your  way.  How 
can  you  tell?  Generally,  if  the  storm  is 
in  the  south,  north,  or  east,  it  will 
probably  pass  you  by.  But  if  the  storm 
is  in  the  west  or  northwest,  it  will 
probably  reach  you.  Watch  the  winds. 
A cool  wind  often  precedes  a thunder- 
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A THUNDERSTORM’S  most  common  de- 
structive offspring  is  the  lightning  it  un- 
leashes. A single  large  stroke  has  enough 
energy  to  lift  an  ocean  liner  six  feet  out  of  the 
water.  One  stroke  can  be  charged  with  100 
million  volts. 

storm  by  a few  miles.  Even  when  the 
rain  has  not  yet  fallen,  a rush  of  cold  air 
is  nature’s  warning  that  the  thunder- 
storm is  about  to  strike . 

For  a short  time  after  a thunder- 
storm, the  air  is  charged  with  negative 
ions  and  you  might  have  a certain  feel- 
ing of  well-being.  Perhaps  the  storm 
cleared  out  a mass  of  stagnant  air  and  a 
new,  refreshing  air  mass  has  moved  in. 

The  sky  is  always  changing.  One  day 
soon  it  will  again  show  us  clouds  that 
grow  into  a lofty  giant  that  rumbles  and 
flashes  with  lightning,  and  the  noisy  sky 
will  tell  us  that  another  thunderstorm  is 


on  its  way. 
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TRAP  CARE 

BY  KEN  JAMES 


ALTHOUGH  IT  SEEMS  a little 
ridiculous  now,  when  we  were 
kids  we  worried  greatly  when  we 
couldn’t  follow  trapping  season 
preparation  instructions  to  the  letter — 
tenets  handed  down  from  older  trap- 
pers, some  of  whom  had  spent  many 
seasons  pursuing  lurbearers. 

“You  gotta  boil  yer  traps  in  logwood 
crystals  . . . then  hang  em  in  a pine 
tree  fer  almost  a month,  ” we  were  told. 
Alas!  We  neither  knew  where  to  buy 
logwood  crystals  in  our  coal  mine  town, 
nor  had  the  money  to  buy  them.  We 
didn’t  even  have  that  mandated  pine 
tree! 

Fearing  that  any  departure  from 
these  rules  would  naturally  result  in  a 
less  than  sucessful  season,  we  took  our 
chances  and  made  do  with  the  materials 
at  hand.  So  can  you — if  you’re  a 
newcomer  to  trapping.  We  bent  and 
broke  a good  many  rules  both  in 
preparation  of  equipment  and  in  sets 
we  made  later,  and  still  didn’t  do  half 
bad  in  those  early  years. 

Like  hunting,  fishing,  or  even  any 
sort  of  ball  game,  trappers  have  a va- 
riety of  favorites:  “special”  sets, 

“unique”  ingredients  for  the  trap-boil- 
ing potion,  plus  do’s  and  don’ts  without 
number.  Listen  to  all  the  advice  given, 
read  all  you  can  about  the  art,  then  get 
on  with  it!  Don’t  despair  if  you  can’t  get 
your  hands  on  every  ingredient,  every 
piece  of  gear  that  each  trapper  insists  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Don’t  worry 
about  the  finer  details.  Sure,  you’ll 
make  mistakes.  Most  will  be  of  little 
importance.  If  you  make  serious  mis- 
takes, you’ll  learn  from  them. 

My  early  trap-treating  technique  left 
something  to  be  desired.  We  used  old 
five-gallon  cans  for  “boilers.  Most  of 
them  had  either  contained  some  sort  of 
roof  coating  or  paint  from  some 
construction  job  and  had  to  be  “burned 
out”  before  they  were  suitable  for  our 
purposes.  This  kind  will  still  do  a pretty 


decent  job  if  you  don’t  have  too  many 
traps  to  treat  and  you’re  careful  about 
support.  One  drawback  is  their  depth- 
to-width  proportions.  A wider, 
shallower  boiling  vessel — like  a gal- 
vanized wash  tub,  either  the  round  or 
square  kind — exposes  more  bottom 
surface  to  your  fire,  and  it’s  a lot  easier 
to  get  much  more  water  up  to  boiling 
than  with  a narrow,  deep  bucket-type 
container. 

Supporting  your  boiling  container  is 
important — more  important,  perhaps, 
than  most  would  imagine  at  first  glance. 
But  remember:  you’re  going  to  have 
many  gallons  of  boiling  water  to  play 
with  and  you  don’t  want  to  get  a serious 
scalding  as  a result  of  poor  or  inade- 
quate support.  If  you  ve  decided  to  use 
the  bucket  type  boiler,  check  the  bail. 
If  it  will  support  a bucket  of  water  and 
traps,  hang  it  from  some  firm  support. 
You  could  use  the  same  support  we  ll 
describe  for  use  with  the  wider  wash 
tubs,  but  the  narrow  width  of  the 
bucket  won’t  leave  you  much  room  for 
the  fire  you  11  need. 

Three  Supports 

If  you’re  using  a round  wash  tub, 
three  supports  will  suffice;  a square  tub 
almost  dictates  four.  The  best  support  I 
have  found  is  the  common  concrete 
block.  Three  or  four  of  the  big  12- 
inchers  won’t  break  the  bank  and  will 
save  you  the  agony  of  a spill.  Forget 
stones!  You  just  can’t  find  three  or  four 
stones  of  equal  enough  height  with 
contours  flat  enough  for  good  support. 
The  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  try  to 
build  up  a dry  stone  wall  type  of  sup- 
port— unless  you’re  a mason! 

Let’s  suppose  you  ve  settled  on  a 
round  wash  tub.  You’ll  need  but  three 
concrete  blocks.  Set  them  up  on  their 
sides  not  as  a builder  uses  them  in  lay- 
ing up  a wall.  In  this  position,  your  fire 
will  get  more  draft  than  if  placed  in 
building  fashion.  This  might  not  seem 
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important  now,  but  you  won  t have  any 
below-grate  draft  to  depend  on  like 
you’ve  got  in  a stove  and  you’ve  got  to 
allow  as  much  air  to  get  in  as  you  can. 
Before  you  set  your  boiler  in  place  and 
fill  it  with  water,  dig  out  a small  pit 
between  the  blocks.  It’ll  be  a good 
place  to  put  your  tinder,  and  as  you 
continue  to  add  more  wood  to  your  fire 
it  will  act  as  an  ash  pit.  Don’t  enlarge 
your  pit  too  much  at  the  expense  of 
weakening  the  support  under  the 
blocks.  If  you’ve  got  clay  or  similar  foot- 
ing this  won’t  be  a problem,  but  you 
don’t  want  the  ground  support  crumbl- 
ing away  under  the  weight  of  your  tub 
full  of  traps  and  boiling  water. 

Traps  should  not  be  used 
“ just  as  they  come  from  the 
store . ” Their  color  is  wrong 

My  older  brother  simply  boiled  his 
traps  in  a stew  of  water  and  maple  bark, 
so  he  told  me.  I was  in  school  and  never 
saw  whether  he  used  old  dry  maple 
bark  from  fallen  trees  or  green  bark 
stripped  from  fresh  trimmings  left  be- 
hind by  loggers.  Whichever  it  was,  I 
must  have  chosen  the  wrong  kind  be- 
cause about  all  the  “color”  I could  give 
my  traps  this  way  was  the  palest  shade 
of  blue.  They  still  looked  a good  bit  as 
they  did  when  they  came  from  the 
store! 

Although  I’ve  seen  it  done  (for 
reasons  still  unbeknown  to  me!),  traps 
should  not  be  used  “just  as  they  come 
from  the  store.’’  Their  color  will  range 
from  a bright  metallic  to  a dull  lead 
gray,  but  even  the  latter  is  not  dark 
enough  or  dull  enough.  One  year, 
while  prospecting  for  additional  terri- 
tory, I decided  to  examine  the  culverts 
running  underneath  a well-traveled 
highway  which  I used  on  my  way  to 
good  coon  country.  This  was  before 
present  day  seasons  were  set  and  it  was 
not  unusual  for  coon  trappers  to  begin 
as  much  as  three  weeks  before  mink 
and  muskrat  season. 

Well,  another  trapper  had  already 
beaten  me  to  every  culvert  and  drain 
pipe  over  a 9-mile  stretch  of  road.  Each 
spot  held  a brand  new  shiny  IV2  double 


coil  spring  Victor.  I had  to  question 
both  his  choice  of  trap  size  and  the  ra- 
tionale behind  using  uncamouflaged 
traps.  A IV2  will  hold  some  coons,  but 
I’ve  had  them  pull  out  of  2s  so  why  was 
he  taking  the  chance?  Too,  although 
this  was  back  before  the  price  of 
everything  skyrocketed,  new  traps 
were  still  expensive  and  he  was  leaving 
himself  wide  open  to  theft.  A well- 
colored  trap  and  a bit  more  discretion 
in  making  the  set  will  often  prevent 
trap  theft.  It’s  difficult  to  fool  a trapper 
who’s  turned  thief!  He  knows  as  much 
as  you  do,  and  don’t  you  ever  forget  it! 

So,  how  do  we  get  a good  color  that 
will  aid  in  camouflaging  your  traps?  The 
logwood  crystals  we  mentioned  earlier 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  coloring  agents 
to  use,  and  I use  them.  But,  wheth- 
er from  superstition,  tradition,  or 
whatever,  I still  begin  my  boil  with 
maple  hark!  And  old  or  fresh  seems  to 
make  little  difference.  After  the  bark 
has  boiled  a bit  I’ll  add  either  some 
sumac  bud  clusters  or  walnut  hulls,  or 
both.  When  the  water  has  colored  up 
considerably,  I’ll  remove  the  bulk  of 
the  bark,  hulls,  etc.,  then  add  the  log- 
wood crystals  and  simmer  a bit  before 
submerging  the  traps.  If  your  package 
of  logwood  crystals  does  not  have  stated 
quantities  to  add  (most  don’t)  just  add 
about  one-half  pound  to  your  mix  for 
starters  and  check  the  color  when  they 
have  dissolved.  Trapper’s  supply 
houses  have  them  and  you  might  even 
get  more  detailed  instructions  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  crystals  needed  for  a 
given  amount  of  water. 

Boiling  time  will  be  governed  by  how 
well  your  traps  accept  the  color  and 
how  deeply  colored  you  want  them. 
With  brand  new  traps  you  can 
guarantee  a deeper  color  by  a precolor- 
ing treatment  used  by  many  trappers  I 
know.  Bear  in  mind  that  traps  are 
coated  by  the  manufacturer  with  some 
sort  of  light  oil  or  grease  to  prevent 
rusting  before  they’re  purchased. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  first  thing  you’re 
going  to  have  to  do  is  remove  that  pro- 
tective coating  and  prerust  them! 

Before  you’ve  mixed  the  witch’s 
brew  just  described,  place  your  new 
traps  in  a tub  and  fill  it  with  water  to 
within  an  inch  or  less  of  the  brim.  For 
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this  step  it  will  become  apparent  why 
your  tub  (and  its  support)  should  be  as 
near  to  level  as  possible.  Start  your  fire 
and  bring  the  water  to  as  violent  a boil 
as  possible.  The  heat  is  going  to  release 
the  grease  from  the  traps  and  it  will 
float  atop  the  boiling  water.  The  fuller 
your  tub,  the  better.  Some  of  the 
grease  will  “boil  over”  naturally  with 
the  water,  but  to  insure  that  it’s  all 
gone,  add  enough  water  to  your  tub  to 
make  certain  that  all  of  the  surface 
water  and  grease  spill  over  the  side. 
Otherwise  some  might  remain,  only  to 
attach  itself  back  to  the  traps  as  they’re 
withdrawn  from  the  tub.  So  you’ll  put 
the  fire  out.  Don’t  worry.  You  won’t  be 
needing  it  for  a while  anyway. 

Next,  you’ll  want  to  spread  out  your 
traps  on  the  lawn  somewhere  for  a 
week  or  so  and  let  them  gather  a light 
coating  of  rust.  The  early  morning  dew 
will  do  a fair  job,  but  an  occasional 
spraying  with  the  garden  hose  will 
help.  I once  tried  immersing  the 
freshly  boiled  (but  cooled)  traps  in  a 
plastic  pail  of  salt  water  to  get  an  etch- 
ing effect,  hoping  for  a more  even  coat- 
ing of  light  rust.  It  seemed  to  work  but 
I wouldn’t  want  to  have  to  prove  it. 
This  was  just  one  effort  made  to  get 
away  from  those  occasional  spots  on 
some  traps  that  could  neither  be 
prerusted  nor  colored  in  boiling.  Still 
haven’t  figured  that  out,  but  it’s  of  no 
major  concern. 

Once  you’ve  got  a light  coating  of 
rust  on  your  traps,  they  will  accept  the 
dyeing  effect  of  the  boiling  process  and 
are  less  prone  to  rust  while  in  use. 
Traps  used  underwater  all  season  might 
not  completely  escape  rusting  due  to 
the  dyeing  treatment  alone.  Although  it 
seems  almost  as  protective  as  the  blu- 
ing on  a gun,  it’s  not  quite  that  good. 
Waxing  underwater  traps  before  setting 
them  will  also  add  many  years  to  their 
life.  The  best  type  or  mixture  of  waxes 
to  use  is  open  to  argument.  Beeswax  is 
very  good,  though  a bit  on  the  gummy 
side;  paraffin  will  work  if  you  can  t find 
beeswax,  but  flakes  off  easily  when  it 
cools.  A mixture  of  half  each  is  a good 
compromise,  but  you  can  vary  yours  to 
suit  yourself.  Beeswax  and  paraffin 
might  not  appear  to  be  completely 
compatible — that  is,  they  don’t  always 
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appear  to  have  mixed  as  one  wax — so 
you  11  swear  some  areas  of  your  traps 
carry  more  beeswax  than  paraffin  and 
vice  versa,  but  the  end  result  is  satisfac- 
tory. Fox  trappers  who  don’t  intend  to 
use  their  traps  underwater  shy  away 
from  wax  on  the  grounds  that  it  will 
retain  odor  that  is  unwanted,  say  in  a 
dirt  hole  set.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a 
valid  point. 

How  do  you  wax  the  traps?  After 
prerusting,  boil  your  traps  in  the  dye- 
ing solution  until  they  ve  colored  up  to 
where  you  want  them.  Allow  your  fire 
to  die  down — or  remove  the  remaining 
unbumed  wood — because  for  the  wax- 
ing step  all  you  want  is  hot,  not  boiling, 
water.  When  the  boiling  has  stopped, 
add  a couple  pounds  of  wax  of  the  mix 
of  your  choice  and  let  it  melt.  It  will 
from  a floating  slick  on  the  water’s  sur- 
face. Now  when  you  withdraw  your 
traps  they  will  become  evenly  coated 
with  wax.  I wire  together  about  a dozen 
small  muskrat  or  mink  traps,  securing 
the  wire  to  their  chain  rings  and  letting 
it  hang  over  the  side  of  the  boiler. 
Larger  traps  can  be  grouped  by  the  half 
dozen.  The  smaller  number  of  lifting 
wires  hanging  out  over  the  boiler 
makes  removal  much  easier  than  grop- 
ing about  with  a hook  of  some  sort  to 
retrieve  traps  one  or  two  at  a time. 
Furthermore,  this  lifting  wire  can  also 
be  used  to  secure  them  to  some  hang- 
ing spot  without  handling  individual 
traps.  But  watch  it — those  wires  hang- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  boiler  are  hotter 
than  . . . boy,  are  they  hot! 

A light  coating  of  rust  helps 
the  traps  accept  the  dyeing 
effect  of  the  boiling  process 

Some  prefer  to  remove  the  traps  and 
allow  them  to  cool  before  immersing 
them  in  the  wax  bath,  but  I have  tried 
both  methods  and  prefer  the  end-of- 
boil  treatment. 

Even  with  waxing,  traps  which  are 
used  repeatedly  in  water  sets  are  going 
to  rust.  Like  most  other  sports  we 
engage  in,  once  the  closing  whistle  is 
blown  we  re  too  prone  to  hang  up 
whatever  implement  we  were  using 
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and  forget  it  until  next  season.  I did  this 
with  traps  but  one  year.  About  two 
months  after  the  season  closed,  I 
noticed  how  thick  the  rust  had  gotten 
on  what  I considered  a small  fortune  in 
traps.  I didn  t like  what  I saw.  It  wasn’t 
that  light  coating  of  rust  which  I had 
purposefully  sought,  but  a scaly  rust 
which  seemed  to  be  spelling  doom  to  a 
good  many  traps.  They  were  going  fast. 
I remembered  what  they  looked  like  at 
the  start  of  the  season  and  got  to 
wondering  what  was  to  stop  me  from 
repeating  the  process  again.  Tradition? 
True,  it  just  wasn’t  done;  or  at  least  no- 
body admitted  to  it.  What  would  my 
friends  think  if  they  caught  me  boiling 
traps  in  spring — late  spring? 

I 

Pay  no  attention  to  the 
hecklers  if  you  want  to  boil 
traps  “ out  of  season.  ” 

With  a “who  cares?”  attitude,  I dug 
out  the  tub,  got  the  ingredients 
together  and  started  the  fire.  Before 
dunking  the  traps  into  the  brew, 
though,  I examined  each  one  and 
removed  every  speck  of  rust  scale  I 
could.  You  can  do  this  best  by  clamping 
a trap  in  a vise  (or  use  a C-clamp  on  the 
picnic  table  outside  if  weather  permits) 
and  running  over  it  with  a wire  brush — 
the  hand-driven  type.  It’s  a hairy  situ- 
ation with  a spinning  wire  wheel 
clamped  into  your  hand  drill’s  chuck  if 
you  catch  the  trap  chain  in  the  wire 
wheel! 

The  wire  brush  won’t  be  able  to 
reach  under  the  pan,  around  the  trigger 
pivot,  or  down  on  the  frame  where  the 
jaws  are  secured,  so  get  an  old  screw- 
driver and  grind  the  point  down  to 
about  a quarter-inch  width.  Then 
sharpen  it  on  one  side  only,  like  a wood 


chisel’s  blade.  You’ll  find  you  can  reach 
most  every  spot  on  the  trap  with  this 
simple  tool.  With  the  trap  firmly 
clamped  as  outlined,  you  won’t  risk 
having  the  sharpened  tool  slipping  off 
the  trap  into  a finger,  as  might  happen 
if  the  trap  were  hand-held.  Once 
you’ve  removed  all  the  loose  scale, 
you  re  ready  to  boil.  Use  the  same  mix 
and  procedure  previously  outlined  and 
your  traps  are  protected  til  next  season 
rolls  around. 

But  what  about  the  passersby,  the 
hecklers?  Pay  ’em  no  mind!  More  than 
once  I ve  visited  a friend  at  a time  of 
year  when  buck  season  was  either  many 
months  past  or  still  months  in  the  fu- 
ture, only  to  find  him  oiling,  wiping  or 
polishing  his  06  as  if  tomorrow  were 
opening  day.  And  those  who  tie  flies 
can  be  found  busily  engaged  in  this 
activity  while  drifting  snow  is  whisper- 
ing about  the  window  sills,  the  “cricks” 
are  about  frozen  solid,  trout  season  is 
either  long  gone  or  far  away.  So  why 
not  boil  traps  “out  of  season”? 

But,  though  I’ve  raised  some  eye- 
brows this  way  during  some  gosh-awful 
unlikely  times  of  year,  it’s  had  a two- 
fold effect.  A post-season  dip  will  put  a 
halt  to  the  ravages  of  rust  in  the  months 
ahead  and  the  activity  will  lift  the 
spirits  of  the  trapper  who  by  that  time 
is  suffering  from  the  post-season  blahs. 
The  catches  of  the  season  past  are  but 
memories,  ditto  for  the  wheeling  and 
dealing  with  the  fur  buyer.  The  money 
from  the  pelts  is  either  encased  in  a 
glass-fronted  gun  cabinet,  having  taken 
the  form  of  walnut  and  steel,  or  maybe 
the  monetary  return  from  the  season’s 
fun  has  been  converted  to  carpeting. 
Whatever,  giving  your  traps  the  care 
they  deserve,  when  they’re  in  need  of 
it,  has  many  off-season  rewards.  Try  it 
for  yourself. 


“Leave  Them  In  The  Woods  Posters 


Our  supply  of  “Leave  Them  In  The  Woods”  posters,  as  shown  on  the  back  cover  of  the  June 
issue,  was  quickly  exhausted,  and  we  still  have  several  thousand  orders  on  hand.  Another 
printing  is  being  prepared  but  it  will  be  a month  or  so  until  we  can  start  making  deliveries. 
Please  do  not  write  us  about  this.  All  orders  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Old  Skin  and  Bones 

By  Norm  Erickson 

DGP,  Cameron  County 


THE  MORNING  OF  February  9 
was  extremely  cold,  with  deep 
snow  and  high  winds.  I’d  been  patroll- 
ing along  Route  872  in  eastern 
Cameron  County,  but  things  were  slow 
because  of  the  weather.  Looking  out 
over  Stevenson  Dam,  I decided  to  take 
advantage  of  this  and  try  an  hour  or  two 
of  ice  fishing.  Quiet  periods  don’t  come 
too  often  to  game  protectors,  so  we 
learn  to  take  advantage  of  them  when 
they’re  offered. 

The  snow  was  knee  deep  on  the  dam 
and  made  for  tough  walking,  but  I 
made  it  to  the  far  side,  drilled  three 
holes  through  almost  two  feet  of  ice  and 
set  out  three  tip-ups.  I soon  had  a nice 
trout.  Just  as  I pulled  it  out,  I happened 
to  look  back  across  the  lake  and  saw  a 
red  pickup  stop  beside  my  Jeep.  Two 
men  got  out,  walked  around  it,  and 
then  started  to  follow  my  tracks.  They 
were  not  carrying  any  fishing  equip- 
ment, so  I knew  something  was  up.  I 
wasn’t  surprised.  I can’t  remember  how 
many  times  I’ve  thought  I might  get  a 
few  hours  to  myself,  only  to  have 
something  pertaining  to  my  job  inter- 
rupt. It’s  the  same  for  everyone  in  this 
business.  We’ve  all  become  philo- 
sophical about  it.  It’s  one  of  the  things 
that  make  the  job  interesting. 

When  the  men  got  closer,  I recog- 
nized Frank  Kuppelweiser,  of  Austin, 
and  Andrew  Kuppelweiser,  from  Sin- 
nemahoning.  After  saying  hello,  Frank 
asked,  “Do  you  want  a wildcat?” 

Thinking  they’d  found  a roadkill,  I 
said,  “Yes,  we  re  always  interested  in  a 
cat  that’s  fit  for  mounting.  ” 

To  my  surprise,  they  informed  me 
that  this  wildcat  was  alive  and  they  had 
it  in  a bag  in  the  back  of  their  pickup. 
At  that,  I started  pulling  out  my  tip- 
ups.  I had  some  doubts  about  the  whole 
deal — after  all,  how  would  they  catch  a 
live  wildcat  in  a bag — but  I didn’t  say 
anything.  Strange  things  are  common 
in  the  back  country. 

Soon  we  were  following  our  tracks 
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Photo  by  Mike  Aminette 

DR.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  Coudersport 
veterinarian,  examines  tranquilized  bobcat 
after  removing  more  than  30  porcupine 
quills  from  its  face.  Animal  now  is  doing  fine. 

back  across  the  lake.  When  we  got  to 
the  parking  area,  one  of  them  opened 
the  back  of  the  red  pickup  and  lifted  out 
a burlap  bag.  It  didn’t  look  too  heavy, 
and  for  a second  I wondered  if  they’d 
somehow  caught  an  old  house  cat  that 
had  gone  wild.  But  I knew  these  men 
were  natives  of  the  area  and  familiar 
with  bobcats,  so  that  didn’t  seem  likely. 

I opened  the  bag  and  peered  in. 
What  I was  looking  at  was  the  skinniest, 
roughest-looking  bobcat  I’ve  ever  seen. 
Now,  I have  trapped  cats,  raised 
bobcat  kittens,  and  kept  a number  in 
captivity  for  various  periods  of  time,  so 
I’m  familiar  with  them  in  all  ages,  sizes, 
and  conditions.  But  this  one  was  sure 
one  miserable-looking  hunk  of  critter, 
the  sorriest  rack  of  skin  and  bones  I’ve 
ever  seen  alive. 

I closed  the  bag  and  turned  to  the 
men.  “Tell  me  about  it,”  I said. 
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They  explained  that  for  several  days 
this  wildcat  had  been  seen  in  an  open 
field  along  Route  872,  near  the  old 
Miller  schoolhouse.  It  looked  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  was  hardly  able  to 
move  through  the  snow.  Earlier  this 
morning,  they  happened  to  be  driving 
by  and  saw  the  cat  in  a ditch  near  the 
road.  They  stopped  and  got  out  to  look 
at  it.  It  tried  to  run  but  could  only 
flounder  through  the  deep  snow.  It  ap- 
peared almost  completely  helpless. 
They  thought  it  should  be  helped  in 
some  way,  so  got  a burlap  bag  and 
scooped  it  up  along  with  considerable 
snow. 

I took  the  cat  to  our  equipment 
building  at  Emporium.  There,  with  the 
help  of  our  Food  and  Cover  men  and 
two  foresters  from  Hammermill  Paper 
Company,  we  dug  up  a cage  and 
dropped  the  cat  inside.  At  this  point, 
we  first  realized  the  cat  was  not  only 
suffering  from  malnutrition  but  also  had 
an  infection  in  its  mouth,  chest  and 
front  paws  from  porcupine  quills. 

I knew  we  had  only  one  chance  of 
keeping  the  bobcat  alive,  and  that  was 
to  call  Dr.  William  Mitchell,  veteri- 
narian at  Coudersport,  and  see  if  he 
would  again  help  me  out  as  he  has  a 
number  of  times  before.  My  wife  Fran 
and  son  Eric  helped  me  load  the  big 


cage  in  the  back  of  the  Jeep,  and  an 
hour  later  we  were  at  the  doctor’s  of- 
fice. Here  we  ran  into  a problem.  Get- 
ting the  skinny  cat  into  the  big  cage  had 
been  one  thing;  transferring  it  into  a 
smaller  cage  so  Dr.  Mitchell  could  tran- 
quilize  it  was  another.  Even  though 
this  cat  was  three-fourths  dead  and 
nearly  starved,  it  was  like  all  wildcats; 
that  is,  it  wanted  to  fight  until  there  was 
no  life  left.  We  were  lucky  and  made 
the  transfer  before  it  was  too  late. 

Now  it  was  a small  problem  for  the 
doctor  to  get  the  cat  tranquilized  and 
on  the  operating  table.  Thirty-some 
quills  were  removed,  and  the  doctor 
worked  on  the  ’cat  almost  an  hour 
more,  giving  it  shots  and  a good  exami- 
nation. After  this  we  brought  it  back  to 
my  headquarters  in  Emporium.  My 
sons  Eric  and  Lee  and  I spent  all  day 
Sunday  building  a good  cage,  hoping 
our  efforts  were  not  too  late  and  that 
the  cat  would  survive. 

Reclassified  and  Protected 

It’s  interesting  to  look  back  and  see 
how  things  have  changed  just  within 
our  lifetimes.  Not  long  ago,  the  bobcat 
was  an  unprotected  animal  with  a 
bounty  on  it.  Then  the  Game  Com- 
mission noted  that  loss  of  wilderness 
habitat  and  dwindling  prey  species  had 
led  to  a decline  in  this  beautiful  preda- 
tor’s numbers.  The  bobcat  was  re- 
classified as  a game  animal  and  was  fully 
protected  by  maintaining  a closed 
season  on  it.  Its  numbers  now  are 
gradually  growing  and,  if  still  not  a 
commonly  seen  species,  it  is  in  no 
danger  of  extinction. 

It’s  highly  satisfying  to  me  to  know 
that  individuals  like  Frank  and  An- 
drew Kuppelweiser  and  Dr.  Mitchell 
are  willing  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  help 
wildlife  such  as  Old  Skin  and  Rones. 
I’m  glad  to  report  his  strength  is  grow- 
ing daily.  It  should.  I’ve  been  feeding 
him  enough  roadkilled  rabbits  and  deer 
meat.  One  of  these  days  he’ll  be  strong 
enough  to  roam  the  rugged  areas  of 
Cameron  County  the  way  nature 
intended,  and  I’ll  drop  him  off  out 
there  somewhere.  And  maybe  you’ll 
get  a glimpse  of  him  too  . . . just  a 
shadow  slipping  silently  through  the 
hemlocks.  I hope  you  do. 
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To  Field-Dress  a Deer 


By  Ned  Smith 


YOU’VE  MADE  a good  shot.  That’s 
great!  But  when  that  buck  or  doe 
finally  lies  there  before  you,  you  are 
confronted  with  an  inescapable  fact — 
the  critter  must  have  its  insides 
removed. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  hunter, 
you’ll  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  get  to 
work.  But  if  you  are  a beginner,  faced 
with  the  task  for  the  first  time,  you’ll 
probably  wish  these  things  came  with 
instruction  sheets.  Few  tyros  have  ever 
seen  a deer’s  innards  in  their  original 
positions,  and  not  knowing  how  a deer 
is  put  together,  one  is  hard  put  to  know 
how  to  begin  taking  one  apart. 

The  illustrations  should  clear  up 
some  of  that  mystery.  Fig.  1 shows  a 
dead  buck  lying  on  its  back  in  position 
for  gutting,  as  viewed  from  the  side. 
The  deer’s  near  side  has  been  removed 
to  show  the  location  of  principal 
internal  organs  and  some  skeletal  fea- 
tures. The  organs,  which  are  removed 
in  gutting,  fill  the  entire  hollow  interior 
of  the  body.  Up  front,  the  chest  cavity, 
formed  by  the  encircling  rib  cage, 
houses  the  lungs  and  heart.  Behind 
them,  and  separated  from  the  chest  by 
a sheet-like  partition  called  the 
diaphragm,  lies  the  abdominal  cavity 
which  contains  the  liver,  stomach, 
intestines  and  bladder.  At  the  rear  it  is 


supported  by  the  pelvic  girdle. 

Note  that  there  is  a tunnel-like  hole 
through  the  pelvis  beneath  the  aitch- 
bone through  which  the  rectum  and 
urethra  pass  to  the  outside,  where  they 
terminate  in  the  anus  and  penis  respec- 
tively. At  the  other  end  of  the  deer 
you’ll  see  the  windpipe  and  gullet 
descending  through  the  neck.  The 
windpipe  joins  the  lungs  in  the  chest; 
the  gullet  passes  through  the  dia- 
phragm to  join  the  stomach.  Famil- 
iarize yourself  with  this  illustration. 
While  a detailed  knowledge  of  anatomy 
is  not  necessary,  a basic  idea  of  a deer’s 
plumbing  before  you  tackle  the  job  will 
make  gutting  easier,  quicker,  and 
neater. 

Little  equipment  is  needed  for  the 
chore — a length  of  rope,  a plastic  trash 
bag,  and  a knife  will  suffice.  The 
experienced  hunter  can  clean  a deer 
with  a pocketknife,  but  a blade  of  4 or 
4%  inches  makes  the  job  easier.  For  the 
first  method  we  ll  discuss,  a narrow 
blade  is  infinitely  better  than  a wide 
one. 

Be  certain  your  buck  is  dead  before 
drawing  your  knife.  A deer  normally 
dies  with  its  eyes  open  and  they  begin 
to  glaze  almost  immediately.  If  the  eyes 
are  closed  or  blinking,  it  is  probably 
just  dazed,  and  a finishing  snot  is  in 
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order.  If  you  are  still  unsure,  approach 
from  the  back  side  and  toss  a couple  of 
pebbles  at  it,  or  poke  its  hind  foot  with 
a long  stick.  Only  when  sure  the  deer  is 
dead  should  you  put  down  your  gun. 

Deer  that  are  bled  thoroughly 
provide  better  venison.  I try  to  shoot 
mine  through  the  lungs,  which  bleeds 
them  out  internally,  as  will  a heart  or 
liver  shot,  but  some  hunters  prefer 
sticking  their  deer,  especially  those 
killed  with  a bullet  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  column.  To  do  this,  thrust  the 
knife  to  the  hilt  in  the  soft  spot  where 
the  neck  meets  the  brisket,  aiming  the 
point  toward  the  tail.  Sweeping  the 
point  toward  the  withers  should  sever 
the  large  blood  vessels  leaving  the 
heart.  While  it’s  bleeding  out,  fill  out 
and  attach  your  tag. 

Before  gutting  the  deer,  turn  it  over 
on  its  back  on  the  level  or  with  the  head 
slightly  uphill.  Secure  it  by  propping 
with  rocks  or  even  tying  it  to  a tree  if 
the  ground  is  steep.  Unless  the  weather 
is  too  severe,  remove  your  coat  and 
place  it  in  plain  sight  with  your  rifle, 
but  be  sure  you’re  still  wearing  some 
safety  color.  Take  off  your  wristwatch, 
roll  up  your  sleeves,  and  put  your 
plastic  bag  and  rope  where  you  won’t 
have  to  rummage  through  your  pockets 
with  bloody  hands  to  get  them. 

Some  hunters  remove  the  musky 
glands  on  the  inside  of  each  hock,  peel- 
ing off  the  rough  hair  and  hide  in  which 


they  are  situated.  If  you  do  this,  wipe 
your  hands  and  knife  free  of  any 
contamination.  I prefer  leaving  them 
alone,  but  am  careful  to  avoid  touching 
them  and  transferring  their  musk  to  the 
meat. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  to  field- 
dress  a deer — every  old  hunter  has  his 
favorite.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  body  is  opened  to 
remove  the  viscera  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  lower  digestive  tract  is  freed 
from  the  pelvis.  The  first  method  we  11 
discuss  is  a basic  one  which  is  as  simple 
as  any,  neater  than  most,  and  perfect 
for  the  cool  weather  of  Pennsylvania’s 
regular  deer  season.  Briefly,  it  consists 
of  removing  the  innards  through  a slit 
in  the  belly  between  the  aitch-bone  and 
the  breastbone.  This  limited  opening 
keeps  out  much  of  the  leaves,  twigs, 
and  other  debris  admitted  by  more  ex- 
tensive incisions  during  dragging.  The 
crotch  .is  not  split,  a practice  that  ex- 
poses first-rate  meat  to  dirt  and  drying. 
The  aitch-bone  isn  t split  either, 
eliminating  a frequently  irksome  job. 

Begin  the  Operation 

Begin  the  gutting  operation  by  lifting 
the  penis  with  one  hand  and  cutting  it 
and  the  scrotum  free  with  the  other, 
down  to  where  it  emerges  from  the 
pelvis.  Here  you  extend  the  knife  cut  to 
encircle  the  anus,  too  (Fig.  2),  cutting 
deeply  around  both  tubes  to  partly  free 
them  from  their  channel  through  the 
pelvis.  Lay  the  penis  out  on  the  ground 
pointing  downhill  and  away  from  the 
carcass;  you  11  empty  the  bladder 
through  it  later. 

Now  insert  the  knife  point,  edge  up, 
under  the  hide  only,  ahead  of  the  pelvis 
where  the  penis  cut  was  begun  and 
carefully  split  the  hide  to  the  point  of 
the  breastbone  (you  can  feel  it  where 
the  rib  cage  starts).  The  hide  will  draw 
back  as  it  is  cut,  exposing  the  sheet  of 
muscles  beneath  and  at  the  same  time 
removing  the  hair  from  the  proximity  of 
the  next  cut.  (Try  to  avoid  getting  loose 
hairs  over  everything.)  Carefully  cut  a 
short  slit  through  the  exposed  layer  of 
muscle,  taking  care  not  to  puncture  the 
bladder  or  intestines  underneath.  Lift 
the  muscle  sheet  away  from  the 
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intestines  by  inserting  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  into  the  slit  (Fig.  3).  The 
knife  blade  is  inserted  between  these 
fingers,  edge  up,  and  the  cut  extended 
to  the  breastbone. 

Notice  the  liver  at  the  end  of  the  cut. 
In  front  of  it  you  will  see  the  sheet-like 
diaphragm  closing  off  the  chest  cavity. 
Carefully  cut  this  membrane  free  of  the 
rib  cage  until  you  can  get  both  arms  up 
into  the  deer’s  chest.  Reaching  as  far 
into  the  neck  as  you  can,  grasp  the 
gullet  (a  smooth  tube)  and  the  windpipe 
(it  feels  like  a gas-mask  hose)  and  pull 
them  back.  While  doing  so,  ease  the 
knife  up  into  the  base  of  the  neck  with 
the  other  hand,  being  extremely  careful 
not  to  cut  uour  left  hand  in  the  cramped 
space,  and  sever  both  tubes.  Pull  them 
both  back,  bringing  the  lungs  and  heart 
with  them  (you  may  find  the  lungs 
collapsed  and  surprisingly  small). 

Finish  cutting  the  diaphragm  free. 
With  a little  snicking  of  membranes 
here  and  there,  you  can  now  withdraw 
most  of  the  deer’s  innards,  except  the 
bladder  and  lower  intestine,  which  are 
still  partly  attached  to  the  pelvis.  In  do- 
ing so,  be  careful  not  to  damage  the 
delicate,  and  delicious,  tenderloins  that 
lie  against  the  underside  of  the  back- 
bone in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Squeeze  all  the  urine  out  of  the  blad- 
der to  avoid  a spill,  and  push  any  drop- 
pings out  of  the  last  five  or  six  inches  of 
the  rectum.  Then,  working  from  the  in- 
side, snip  off  the  remaining  attach- 
ments and  pull  the  penis  and  anus  for- 
ward through  the  pelvic  arch  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  organs  on  the  gut  pile.  The 
gutting  is  now  complete. 

Flush  Out  Cavity 

Flush  out  the  body  cavity  by  raising 
the  deer’s  shoulders  and  letting  the  ac- 
cumulated blood  run  out  through  the 
pelvic  opening.  All  that  remains  is  to 
separate  the  heart  and  liver  from  the  of- 
fal and  put  them  in  your  plastic  bag. 
This  can  be  carried  in  your  game  pocket 
or  day  pack,  or  tied  to  a slit  in  the  deer’s 
hide  where  it  will  ride  home  inside  the 
carcass.  Be  sure  to  clean  your  knife  and 
return  it  to  your  pocket  or  sheath.  You 
wouldn’t  believe  how  many  knives  are 
left  in  the  woods. 


During  average  winter  weather  a 
deer  gutted  in  the  above  manner  can  be 
safely  hung  overnight,  at  least.  If  you 
are  concerned  about  spoilage  or  want  to 
hang  it  longer,  it  can  be  opened  for 
more  thorough  cooling  at  home  or  in 
camp.  The  rib  cage  should  be  sawed 
apart,  or  cut  open  with  a knife 
alongside  the  breastbone,  where  it 
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consists  of  cartilage.  Open  the  un- 
derside of  the  neck  (unless  the  head  is 
wanted  for  mounting)  all  the  way  to  the 
lower  jaws,  and  remove  the  rest  of  the 
windpipe  and  gullet.  The  hind  legs 
should  be  separated  to  hasten  cooling, 
carefully  cutting  on  the  centerline 
down  to  the  aitch-bone.  The  latter  is 
easily  sawed  in  two.  Prop  the  cavity 
open  with  short  sticks. 

Warm  weather,  such  as  we  often  en- 
counter during  the  bow  season,  calls  for 
a different  method  of  gutting,  unless 
the  deer  can  be  gotten  out  of  the 
woods,  hung,  and  opened  completely 
without  losing  much  time.  Peel  back 
the  penis  as  before,  but  don’t  bother 
cutting  around  it  and  the  anus  just  yet. 
Open  the  belly,  but  continue  through 
the  rib  cage  and  up  the  neck  to  the 
throat.  Sever  the  gullet  and  windpipe 
at  the  throat  and  pull  them  back 
through  the  slit,  freeing  the  diaphragm 
and  other  organs  as  necessary. 

Roll  the  whole  mass  out  of  the 
carcass,  leaving  it  attached  only  by  the 
urethra  and  rectum.  Now,  carefully  cut 
the  hind  legs  apart  down  to  the  aitch- 
bone. To  split  the  latter  in  the  field, 
you  must  find  the  seam  down  its  center; 
this  can  usually  be  felt  on  the  inside  of 
the  arch.  Press  the  knife  blade  into  the 
seam,  rocking  it  back  and  forth  as  you 
press  the  hind  legs  apart  with  your 
knees.  If  you  hit  it  dead  center,  it 
should  break  through.  If  you  ex- 
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perience  any  trouble  (and  have  a 
sturdy  knife)  hunt  up  a club  and  pound 
it  through.  A rock  will  do  the  job,  too, 
but  will  be  hard  on  the  knife.  Spreading 
the  hind  legs  apart  will  open  the  crack, 
enabling  you  to  cut  the  urethra  and 
rectum  free  and  pull  them  out  of  their 
“tunnel  (Fig.  4).  The  gutting  job  is 
finished. 

Other  methods  of  gutting  abound, 
but  these  will  serve  you  well.  When 
gutting  a doe,  begin  by  opening  the 
belly.  After  pulling  out  the  bulk  of  the 
viscera,  cut  around  the  vagina  and  anus 
together  and  pull  them  in  through  the 
pelvis  for  removal,  or  split  the  aitch- 
bone. Incidentally,  my  reason  for 
recommending  a narrow-bladed  knife  is 
that  it  makes  reaming  out  the  unsplit 
pelvis  a breeze.  A wide-bladed  knife, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  better  if 
the  aitch-bone  is  split,  if  only  because 
the  extra  width  probably  means  extra 
strength. 

Many  hunters  warn  against  washing 
out  the  body  cavity  with  water;  others 
say  they  always  wash  out  their  deer. 
Suit  yourself.  I’d  be  inclined  to  avoid 
the  use  of  water  in  warm  weather,  and 
in  any  event  would  dry  the  carcass  as 
thoroughly  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  washing  it,  since  bacteria  thrive  in 
moist  places.  Blood  has  the  valuable 
quality  of  forming  a glaze  on  meat  that 
protects  it  from  blowflies,  which  would 
seem  to  recommend  unwashed  venison 
in  warm  weather.  A gut-shot  deer, 
however,  is  a special  case  in  my  book;  it 
would  get  a bath  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity! 

It  all  boils  down  to  using  common 
sense.  Venison  is  a basically  fine  meat. 
The  way  it  is  handled  after  the  kill  de- 
termines to  a great  extent  how  tasty  it  is 
on  the  table. 


Help  for  Your  NHF  Day  Program 

Sportsmen  s clubs  and  individuals  who  want  to  present  a worthwhile,  popular 

Erogram  on  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  (September  24)  will  have  plenty  of 
elp  from  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation.  Colorful  new  materials  have 
been  designed  for  NHF  Day  77,  including  full-color  wildlife  stickers,  bumper 
stickers,  small  stickers,  NHF  Day  posters,  “America’s  Wildlife”  posters,  and  a 
slide  presentation  showing  how  to  organize  a successful  program.  An  organiza- 
tional package  including  all  above  items  is  available  for  $44.50.  For  description 
and  price  list  of  other  items,  write  NHF  Day  Headquarters,  1075  Post  Road, 
Riverside,  Conn.  06878. 
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Small  World  at  the  Swimmin’  Hole 

By  Bill  Rozday 


THE  LAST  FEW  days  of  June  and 
the  early  part  of  July  are  the  best 
times  of  the  year  to  study  insects.  So 
many  different  kinds  can  be  found  that 
it  actually  surprises  you.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  times  during  the  year  that 
insects  form  the  major  interest  in  a hike 
through  the  fields  or  woods. 

Do  you  have  a local  swimming  hole? 
If  so,  you  are  probably  using  it  by  now. 
For  someone  interested  in  nature,  a 
creek  pool  can  become  an  outdoor  labo- 
ratory, a place  that  has  a tremendous 
variety  of  colorful  insects.  Here’s  a 
sampling  of  that  small  world  around  us. 

The  Red  Admiral  Butterfly 

Hardly  anyone  fails  to  see  the  red 
admiral  butterfly.  Like  flowers,  but- 
terflies have  a peak  of  abundance,  and 
the  most  summery  days  are  the  height 
of  the  red  admiral  s life.  This  medium- 
size  butterfly  is  a rich  purplish-black, 
marked  with  a brilliant  orange-red 
stripe  on  the  front  wings  and  orange  on 
the  edge  of  the  hind  wings. 

If  you  seek  to  find  some  comparison 
for  the  color  in  the  red  admiral,  look 
around  at  the  flowers  blooming  by  the 
creek  where  it  flits  about.  The  colors  of 
this  butterfly  are  as  bright  as  those  of 
the  Canada  lily,  our  state’s  most  com- 
mon red  lily.  At  this  time,  bee-balm 
flowers  bloom  along  watercourses 
throughout  our  state.  They  are  one  of 
few’  things  with  an  intensity  of  color 
that  surpasses  the  red  admiral’s  orange- 
red.  The  dark  ruby-red  blooms  resem- 
ble sunflowers  in  a superficial  way. 

The  Damselfly 

Brilliant  colors  in  the  creekside 
insects  do  not  stop  at  the  red  admiral 
butterfly.  If  you  have  ever  wanted  to 
see  what  the  insect  called  the  damselfly 
looks  like,  hurry  down  to  the  swimming 
hole  in  late  June  or  early  July,  because 
you  have  your  best  opportunity  then. 
You  will  find  them  sharing  the  sun- 
dappled  waters  with  the  red  admirals. 
The  damselflies  seem  to  be  most 


abundant  when  young  swimmers  in  the 
creek  abound — in  early  summer.  You 
see  these  insects  resting  on  some  bush 
by  the  creek  or  flying  out  over  the 
water.  Their  long,  thin  bodies  and 
iridescent  wings  remind  you  of  drag- 
onflies, but  damselflies  are  smaller 
and  thinner.  Another  way  to  distin- 
guish the  groups  is  the  way  they  hold 
their  wings  when  resting:  most  dam- 
selflies, straight  up;  dragonflies,  flat 
out.  One  outstanding  trait  is  their 
color — they  are  nearly  the  brightest 
and  most  handsome  insects  you  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  insects  are  some  of 
the  earth’s  most  fantastically  colored 
creatures. 

The  damselflies’  colors  shine  like  fine 
metal,  giving  an  appearance  of  roy- 
alty— as  if  insects  plan  to  someday 
rule  the  earth.  These  creatures  come  in 
several  colors,  all  impressive.  Their 
forget-me-not-blue  easily  surpasses  the 
flower’s  color  and  their  green  is 
brighter  than  the  freshest  leaf  of  June. 
Reddish  and  a shimmery  violet  are 
other  tones. 

Fritillary  Butterfly 

Walking  through  fields  in  the  sum- 
mer is  an  activity  that  seems  to  be  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  season.  If  you 
should  take  part  in  it,  you  will  be  sure 
to  run  into  the  fritillary  butterfly,  which 
really  rules  the  fields  in  early  summer. 

Later,  the  fritillary  will  seem  to 
vanish  like  any  other  insect,  but  for 
now  it  is  dominant,  probably  because 
the  orange  milkweed  also  abounds 
now.  You  can’t  miss  this  bloom — it’s 
the  brightest  orange  flower  anywhere. 
Orange  milkweed  and  fritillaries  are  al- 
most always  seen  together. 

The  fritillary  butterfly  is  an  insect  of 
the  open  places,  unlike  the  red  ad- 
miral. Its  orange-brown  and  white  re- 
mind you  in  an  abstract  way  of  woods 
and  fields.  The  white  spots  suggest 
white  apple  tree  blossoms;  the  brown, 
the  apple  tree’s  trunk.  It  is  a good  deal 
larger  than  the  red  admiral. 
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Lime  Trees,  Grasshoppers 

If  you  venture  into  the  outdoors  at 
this  time  of  year,  please  don’t  tell  me 
you  never  look  for  basswood  blossoms! 
The  basswood,  unlike  most  other  trees, 
has  its  flowers  in  summer  rather  than 
spring. 

Does  your  swimming  hole  have  a dirt 
road  leading  down  to  it?  Well,  then,  go 
down  some  day  after  a windy  storm  to 
see  how  much  the  water  level  has  risen. 
Look  on  the  road  and  you  may  see  bass- 
wood blossoms  lying  there.  Pick  them 
up  and  smell  the  small  white  clusters. 
Lime  tree  flowers  (“lime  tree  is  a com- 
mon name  for  basswood)  are  very  sweet 
and  make  remarkably  fine  honey. 

Lime  trees  are  found  on  rich  ground 
throughout  much  of  our  state.  They 
have  Targe,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  a 
trunk  that  looks  almost  rock-like,  be- 
cause the  bark  has  few  sharp  features. 

At  the  time  the  lime  tree  blooms,  the 
grasshoppers  become  more  numerous. 
Summer  is  moving  toward  a peak,  and 
these  old-fashioned  hot  days  beckon  to 
those  who  enjoy  natural  history.  Insects 
may  not  be  exactly  at  the  forefront  of 
your  outdoor  life  most  of  the  time,  but 
this  is  one  time  of  year  when  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss  these  tiny  creatures. 

Save  the  Fireflies 

The  Fourth  of  July  holiday  closely 
coincides  with  the  greatest  number  of 
fireflies.  This  will  come  home  to  you 
even  more  forcefully  if  the  nights  at  this 
time  of  year  are  unusually  hot.  The 
warmer  the  temperature,  the  more 
fireflies  you  see. 

With  the  advent  of  “clean  farming,  ” 
where  the  edges  of  fields  are  all 
trimmed  and  land  is  rarely  left  to  grow 


wild,  the  downfall  of  really  impressive 
firefly  displays  has  begun.  These 
insects  live  in  tall  weeds  and  grasses. 
On  the  evening  you  read  this,  fireflies 
may  be  transforming  an  abandoned 
field  into  a delightful  nature  study  site. 
A field — a simple  field — may  be 
changed  from  a place  where  you 
probably  cursed  flies  and  other  insect 
pests  during  the  day  to  a spot  as 
pleasant  as  a virgin  woodland. 

Such  an  old  field  seems  to  be  buoy- 
ant with  streaking  and  floating  lights  at 
nightfall.  The  reason  for  all  of  these 
lights  is  the  mating  urge  of  the  fireflies, 
for  the  glow  is  meant  to  attract  the  op- 
posite sex.  How  appropriate  for  sum- 
mertime! “Sparking,”  an  old  term  for 
summer-night  dating,  seems  associ- 
ated with  the  “sparking”  of  the  fire- 
flies. 

Early  summer  is  also  the  time  for 
japanese  beetles.  These  insect  pests 
have  been  making  a comeback  in  recent 
years  after  they  hit  a population  low.  In 
fact,  they  occasionally  reach  very  trou- 
blesome levels. 

Fortunately,  one  pest  is  often  can- 
celed out  by  another — as  in  this  case. 
Around  the  beginning  of  July,  a great 
flock  of  blackbirds  descended  on  a field 
across  from  our  home.  In  a matter  of 
hours,  this  field,  which  had  seemed 
to  move  with  thousands  of  buzzing 
beetles,  was  totally  stilled.  Such  an 
event  provides  a valuable  lesson  in 
ecology  to  anyone  who  witnesses  it. 

During  July,  all  outdoorsmen  feel 
the  presence  of  insects.  Many  know 
them  as  pests,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
bothersome  species  are  there  in  legion 
numbers.  The  important  thing,  though, 
is  not  to  try  to  ignore  their  existence, 
but  to  study  and  appreciate  them  as 
fellow  creatures  in  earth’s  summer. 


Trappers  Take  3,227  Beavers 

Trappers  harvested  3,227  beavers  in  Pennsylvania  during  1977’s  one-month 
season,  according  to  Game  Commission  figures.  This  was  somewhat  below  the 
3,573  taken  in  the  state  the  previous  year.  Trappers  took  beavers  in  49  counties 
during  the  most  recent  season.  Crawford  County  was  again  the  leader,  with  464, 
followed  by  Wayne,  285,  Susquehanna,  219,  Erie,  215,  and  Bradford,  198. 
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I NOTICED  A CHANGE  DEVELOPING  in  Jane’s  personality.  She  began  to  talk  about  safe  gun 
handling,  proper  stance  and  sight  picture.  . . . 


ff  heated  a tAtenhteh 

By  Richard  G.  McHenry 


NO  NOT  Dr.  Frankenstein  s 
weirdo — something  a whole  lot 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
"monster  is  called  June  and  she  is  my 
wife. 

Until  three  years  ago,  my  life  was 
calm  and  uncomplicated.  I looked  for- 
ward to  the  annual  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ing season  with  great  anticipation.  I was 
the  proud  owner  of  a few  moderately 
priced  sporting  anus.  Each  season  I 
bought  a box  of  ammunition  or  two  and 
spent  a few  glorious  days  in  Penn’s 
Woods  looking  for  something  to  shoot 
at.  I even  went  so  far  as  to  become 
certified  as  a Hunter  Education 
Instructor  lor  the  Game  Commission 
and  have  been  conducting  this  program 
at  one  of  our  local  school  districts  where 
I work  as  a guidance  counselor.  Now 
wouldn’t  you  think  it  absolutely  sinful 
for  anything  to  disturb  all  this  tran- 
quility? After  all,  wasn’t  I doing  my  bit 


to  further  the  cause  of  private  gun 
ownership  and  hunting?  I though  so,  at 
least. 

The  event  that  was  to  radically 
change  my  life  occurred  one  evening  as 
I noticed  the  following  small  news  item 
in  our  local  paper: 

Mainline  Police  Association  will 
sponsor  a basic  handgun  course 
for  women  only,  to  be  conducted 
by  Certified  NRA  Instructors  at 
the  Portage  Pistol  and  Revolver 
Club. 

Since  I was  a not-too-active  menber  of 
this  club,  I casually  suggested  to  June 
that  she  sign  up  for  the  course,  for 
surely  she  needed  some  gun  education. 
Hadn’t  she  said  to  me  one  day  in  a 
sporting  goods  shop,  “Dick,  are  those 
spark  plugs?  and  hadn  t I replied,  “No 
dear,  they’re  reloading  dies.  So  she 
called  the  wife  of  a gun  bug  friend  of 
mine  and  off  they  went  to  the  range. 
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After  an  evening  or  two  of  instruc- 
tion, I noticed  a change  developing  in 
June’s  personality.  Instead  of  the  usual 
conversation  you  get  from  your  wife, 
she  began  to  talk  about  such  things  as 
safe  gun  handling,  proper  stance,  sight 
picture,  trigger  squeeze,  and  slow 
timed  and  rapid  fire.  When  she  went 
out  and  bought  a Smith  and  Wesson 
Model  41  semi-automatic  target  pistol, 
I figured  it  was  about  time  I got  up  to 
that  range  and  found  out  what  was  turn- 
ing my  sweet  female  into  a gun-toting 
Annie  Oakley. 

What  I found  was  about  fifty  women, 
ranging  in  age  from  the  early  20s  to  the 
70s,  having  the  time  of  their  lives.  I also 
discovered  a group  of  dedicated 
shooters  who  had  volunteered  their 
time  and  personal  target  guns  and  were 
giving  each  woman  courteous,  efficient 
instruction.  I began  to  hear  such  com- 
ments as,  “Are  you  June’s  husband?  . 

. . Boy,  she’s  a natural  shooter  ...  I 
hope  she  keeps  shooting.”  Several 
lessons  and  one  20x  Bausch  and  Lomb 
spotting  scope  later,  the  fact  dawned  on 
me  that  if  June  left  for  the  range  and 
did  not  come  back,  I would  have  to  go 
look  for  her  because  of  the  investment 
in  equipment. 

As  all  things  do  sooner  or  later,  the 
handgun  course  ended.  Safe  at  last,  I 
thought.  But  I hadn’t  reckoned  on  one 
additional  development.  It  seems  the 
club  members  were  so  impressed  with 
the  girls’  enthusiasm  for  pistol  shooting 
that  they  decided  to  give  them  a go  at 
some  trap  shooting  as  well.  June  now 
owns  a Beretta  trap  gun. 

Now,  no  self-respecting  red-blooded 
American  male  is  about  to  let  a woman 
get  the  jump  on  him  when  it  comes  to 
shooting,  so  naturally  I decided  if  she 
could  do  it,  I could  do  it. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  is  two  people 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease 
known  as  “want-to-powder-25-itis.” 


What  used  to  be  leisure  hours  to  watch 
TV  are  now  trips  about  the  country 
searching  for  the  best  prices  on 
powder,  shot,  primers  and  wads.  I’ve 
pulled  the  handle  on  a 650  MEC 
shotshell  reloader  so  often  I’m  starting 
to  feel  like  a slot  machine  addict  in  Las 
Vegas. 

We  now  shoot  trap  competitively  in  a 
local  league,  with  one  addition — our 
son  Pat  is  now  a trapshooter  too.  Our 
daughter  Kathy,  not  to  be  left  out, 
joined  the  junior  smallbore  rifle  group 
last  year  and  is  looking  forward  to 
trapshooting  next  year. 

Trap  Now 

We  haven’t  forgotten  pistol  shooting, 
but  responsibilities  and  young  people 
at  home  only  allow  a certain  amount  of 
range  time.  It  will  be  trap  for  now  and 
probably  pistol  competition  as  well 
after  our  youngsters  are  on  their  own. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a great  bunch 
of  guys  at  the  Portage  Pistol  and  Re- 
volver Club,  many  women  join  the 
shooting  ranks  each  year.  June  is  still 
the  only  female  trapshooter  the  club 
has,  but  I’m  sure  in  time  there  will  be 
more. 

The  experience  I have  just  related 
has  convinced  me  that  the  future  of 
legal  gun  ownership  and  sport  shooting 
of  any  kind  will  be  largely  determined 
by  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  to  edu- 
cate new  shooters.  After  all,  it’s  hard  to 
support  something  you  know  nothing 
about. 

I must  admit  I feel  a great  deal  of 
pride  whenever  my  wife  or  youngsters 
shoot  well.  What  was  once  an  occa- 
sional sport  for  me  has  become  a sport 
shared  by  the  entire  family.  My  best 
shooting  buddy  is  that  monster  I men- 
tioned earlier.  So  shooters,  if  you  want 
to  protect  the  sport  you  love  dearly,  get 
busy  and  create  some  monsters.  You 
may  find  that  one  of  them  is  your  wife. 


Slow  Starters 


Bats  which  hibernate  usually  mate  in  the  fell,  but  fertilization  and  development 
of  embryos  does  not  begin  until  bats  become  active  in  the  spring. 
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Chuck  Hunting 

the  long-range 


woman’s  game 


'’or  many  sportsmen,  summer  is  that  slow 
ime  that  must  be  endured  before  fall’s  hunt- 
ng.  For  others — specialists  in  precision  rifle 
hooting — these  months  are  tne  ones  they 
ive  for.  The  woodchuck,  a tiny,  long-range 
* arget  that  dives  into  its  bomb  shelter  at  the 
irst  sign  of  danger,  tests  their  ability  and 
equipment  to  the  utmost.  If  you  haven’t 
lunted  chucks,  you’re  not  getting  the  most 
>ut  of  summer. 
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The  Short  View 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— l no- 
ticed something  along  a stream  bank 
that  seemed  out  of  place — ugly  against 
the  lush  green  grass  and  sparkling 
water.  Picking  it  up,  I saw  it  was  the 
residue  from  an  “instant  photograph”; 
someone  had  taken  a picture  of  this 
beautiful  section  of  stream.  He  simply 
dropped  this  trash  where  he  stood. 
Every  time  he  looks  at  his  photograph, 
he  will  remember  how  clean  and  peace- 
ful the  stream  was  when  he  arrived. 
Too  bad  he  didn’t  care  how  it  looked 
when  he  left. — DGP  William  Was- 
serman.  College ville. 


How’s  That  Again? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— My 
ten-year-old  son  is  anxious  to  start 
trapping.  After  quickly  reading  Paul 
Failor’s  trapping  book,  he  decided  to 
prepare  for  next  season.  I think  he  sort 
of  read  between  the  lines,  though,  be- 
cause he  says  he  is  going  out  to  collect 
some  “fish  urine.  I just  hope  he 
doesn’t  ask  me  how  to  do  it. — DGP  R. 
D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 
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I Do,  I Do! 

I guess  it  had  to  happen.  After  read- 
ing about  it  happening  in  the  air,  on  the 
ground  and  in  tne  water,  it  still  came  as 
a surprise  when  we  had  a request  for  a 
couple  to  get  married  in  the  Southwest 
Division  Office.  Oh  well,  I hope  the 
mounted  elk  in  the  main  foyer  doesn’t 
cry  too  much! — CIA  j.  A.  Badger, 
Ligonier. 


Multi-Use  SGLs 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— While 
attending  an  Audubon  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh, I attended  a lecture  on  where  to 
find  birds  in  Pennsylvania.  I was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  speaker  mention  our 
State  Game  Lands.  He  informed  the 
group  that  the  Game  Lands  are  open  to 
the  public  year-round  and,  because  of 
the  habitat  we  maintain,  most  are  ex- 
cellent birding  areas.  I was  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Game  Lands  are  recognized  as 
multi-use  areas,  and  I hope  all  out- 
doorsmen  will  utilize  these  and  respect 
them. — DGP  W.  P.  Anderson,  Wash- 
ington. 


Personnel  Psychiatrist,  Maybe? 

NORTHUMRERLAND  COUNTY— 
A few  months  ago,  Bob  Toth,  personnel 
analyst  from  our  Harrisburg  staff,  spent 
a day  with  me.  I introduced  Bob  and 
gave  his  title  to  some  professional 
people  we  met  during  the  day.  Ap- 
parently, Bob’s  title  confused  someone, 
because  recently  I found  out  that  the 
talk  around  the  county  was  that  the 
Game  Commission  had  hired  a psychia- 
trist and  he  was  already  with  the  new 
game  protector  in  the  county. — DGP 
J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 
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What’s  In  a Name? 

ERIE  COUNTY — A game  protector 
is  plagued  with  animals  brought  in  by 
well-intentioned  but  misinformed  indi- 
viduals who  think  they  have  found  an 
orphaned  animal.  During  an  animal’s 
short  stay  at  his  home,  many  people 
will  ask,  “What’s  its  name?” — no  doubt 
because  they  always  give  names  to 
domestic  pets.  My  objections  to  using 
these  names  are  often  over-ruled.  My 
daughter  Becky  insists  on  dubbing  each 
one.  For  example,  she  called  a female 
cub  bear  “Smoke-ett,”  and  a muskrat 
“Tennile”  (of  “Muskrat  Love”  song 
fame).  She  outdid  herself  with  the  last 
one — a female  red  fox  which  she  named 
“Farrah  Fox-ett.” — DGP  Andrew  C. 
Martin,  Erie. 


Obvious  Moral 

YORK  COUNTY — I recently  had  a 
call  from  a man  who  had  a nest  of  rab- 
bits in  his  flower  garden.  He  was  con- 
vinced the  mother  had  been  killed  on 
the  road.  He  had  placed  three  pieces  of 
straw  over  the  nest  the  evening  before 
and  stated  they  had  not  been  moved.  I 
checked  the  nest  and  the  young  were 
very  lively.  I asked  him  to  leave  the 
nest  alone  another  night  and  to  watch 
about  dusk  for  the  female  to  return  and 
feed  the  young.  He  looked  dubious  but 
agreed  to  do  as  I asked.  He  called  the 
next  morning,  very  happy  to  say  he  had 
seen  the  female  feed  her  young  and  she 
did  it  without  disturbing  the  straw  he 
had  placed  on  the  nest. — DGP  R.  L. 
Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Another  SPORT 

FOREST  COUNTY— l received  in- 
formation from  an  individual  about  a 
slob  hunter  who  shot  and  killed  a nest- 
ing goose  along  Maple  Creek.  Besides 
reporting  the  violation,  this  individual 
also  got  the  hunting  license  number  of 
the  culprit.  From  this,  it  was  easy  to 
trace  the  violater  and  file  a citation  on 
him.  This  help  came  from  what  I call  a 
real  SPORT.  —DGP  A.  N.  Pedder, 
Marienville. 


No  Cause  for  Complaint 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— l recently  re- 
ceived a call  from  a local  veterinarian. 
A friend  of  his  who  is  quite  particular 
about  her  lawn  had  found  some  small 
round  “pellets”  in  her  grass.  Fearing 
someone  was  trying  to  poison  her  lawn, 
she  collected  a few  and  gave  them  to 
him  for  identification.  Upon  seeing  the 
“poison  pellets”  he  gave  me  a call  to  see 
what  species  of  wildlife  was  the  culprit. 
You  probably  guessed  it  by  now. 
Instead  of  having  her  lawn  poisoned, 
this  woman  was  getting  a little  free 
fertilizer  from  a neighborhood  cotton- 
tail.— DGP  W.  Q.  Stump,  Ger- 
mansville. 


So  Long,  Allegheny 

After  almost  exactly  11  years,  I am 
moving  out  of  Allegheny  County.  I am 
convinced  that  during  these  1 1 years  al- 
most every  one  of  the  84,000  licensed 
hunters  and  most  of  the  1,750,000 
residents,  have  called  me  for  informa- 
tion, to  tell  me  of  a raccoon  in  the  attic, 
of  some  violation  of  the  Game  Law,  or 
just  because  they  were  lonely  or  bored 
and  wanted  someone  to  talk  with.  I’ve 
also  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  conservation  and  wildlife  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  schools,  clubs, 
firehalls,  churches  and  many  other 

S laces.  I hope  I have  had  some  in- 
uence  on  their  understanding  of 
Game  Commission  programs. — LMO 
R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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One  of  Those  Nights 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  — 1 

thought  I had  better  tell  this  story 
before  someone  else  does.  Answering  a 
complaint  one  Saturday  night,  I got  my 
ear  stuck  in  the  mud.  I radioed  for  one 
of  my  deputies  with  a 4WD  to  pull  me 
out.  Such  things  happen  all  the  time. 
The  only  difference  here  is,  ten  min- 
utes later  I had  to  radio  the  deputy  to 
bring  along  a can  of  gas!  Not  only  was  I 
stuck,  but  my  tank  was  also  dry. — DGP 
J.  G.  Sickenberger,  Houston. 


All  Kinds  of  Help 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— On  opening 
day  of  spring  gobbler  season,  Deputy 
Baldygo  and  I checked  two  hunters  on 
State  Game  Lands  57.  One  noticed  the 
white  license  plates  on  my  Common- 
wealth car  and  asked  if  we  were  out-of- 
state  officers  helping  the  Pennsylvania 
wardens  on  opening  day. — DGP  Ed- 
ward R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Enjoy  the  Day 

FULTON  COUNTY — Spring  gobbler 
hunters  make  a full  day  of  it.  On  the 
opening  day  I checked  at  least  half  a 
dozen  hunters  who  hunted  for  their 
gobblers  until  about  8 a.m.,  gathered 
mushrooms  until  noon  and  fished  for 
trout  in  the  afternoon. — DGP  Carl  Jar- 
rett,  McConnellsburg. 


A Good  Friend  Gone 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— Before  be- 
coming a deputy,  he  worked  hard  to  or- 
ganize the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania, 
especially  these  of  Delaware  County. 
Long  before  ecology  became  the  in 
thing,  he  was  out  there  cleaning  up 
streams,  stocking  pheasants,  fighting 
for  sportsmen’s  rights  and  educating 
youngsters  in  outdoor  sports.  Over  the 
years,  he  received  numerous  awards  for 
his  sportsmanship  and  conservation 
work,  and  last  year  he  was  honored  for 
his  lifetime  of  service  to  sportsmen  with 
a memorial  plaque  placed  in  Ridley 
Creek  State  Park.  Pennsylvania  lost  a 
good  friend  and  staunch  champion  of 
conservation  with  the  death  on  Sunday, 
April  3,  of  “Shorty  Manning. — DGP 
R.  C.  Feaster,  Aston. 


Identity  Problem 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  J.  Kor- 
zinek,  of  Canton,  observed  a red-tailed 
hawk  hovering  over  his  pond.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  dove  right  into  the  water.  He 
had  his  spotting  scope  set  up  and 
watched  the  hawk  through  it.  The  only 
art  of  the  hawk  above  water  was  its 
ead,  and  it  was  struggling  to  keep  that 
clear.  Finally,  it  got  its  wings  out  and 
flew  away — with  a 12-inch  rainbow 
trout  clutched  in  its  talons!  I don  t know 
if  it  thought  it  was  an  osprey  or  just 
wanted  a change  in  diet. — DGP  Wil- 
liam A.  Bower,  Troy. 
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ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— l never 
knew  that  ruffed  grouse  drummed  at 
night,  but  while  patrolling  a trout 
stream  recently,  I listened  to  four 
separate  drummings  at  approximately  2 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  I guess  when 
you  are  in  love,  time  of  day  isn’t  very 
important!! — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 


More  on  Bear  License 

BLAIR  COUNTY — I can’t  com- 
prehend any  real  sportsmen  opposing 
the  proposed  bear  license.  It  is  greatly 
needed.  Whether  the  monies  will  be 
deposited  in  the  game  fund  for  general 
disposition  or  earmarked  for  bear 
management  is  irrelevant,  in  my 
opinion.  The  fact  remains,  if  the  Game 
Commission  is  to  continue  with  top 
game  management,  it  must  have  public 
and  financial  support.  Where  are  the 
sportsmen  of  years  ago,  the  ones  who 
supported  taxation  on  sporting  arms, 
ammunition  and  fishing  equipment  to 
enhance  their  recreation  and  benefit 
wildlife  by  passing  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  and  Dingle-Johnson  acts? 
Who  truly  believes  that  the  price  of  a 
hunting  license  will  remain  at  $8.25  ten 
years  from  now?  With  the  expense  of 
shells,  guns,  hunting  clothing,  etc.,  the 
hunting  license  is  still  the  lowest  priced 
item  on  the  recreational  list. — DGP 
Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 


A Quarter-Inch  Per  Hour 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— While  I 
manned  an  exhibit  at  Johnstown’s  War 
Memorial,  a fellow  stomped  up  to  the 
booth  and  said,  “I  want  to  know  about 
deer  antlers.’  I told  him  everything 
about  them  was  explained  in  our 
pamphlet  “The  Magic  of  Deer  Antlers,  ” 
lying  on  the  counter  in  front  of  him.  He 
began  laughing  sarcastically  and  I asked 
what  was  wrong.  He  said,  “You’re  one 
of  them,  too.”  Some  questioning 
showed  that  this  man  just  would  not 
believe  deer  lose  their  antlers  and  grow 
new  ones  each  year.  In  fact,  he  said  he 
had  computed  the  growth  rate  neces- 
sary for  this,  and  it  was  about  1/4  inch 
per  hour.  Then  he  had  watched  a deer 
in  velvet  for  one  hour  and  never  saw  its 
antlers  change.  No  amount  of  dis- 
cussion could  convince  this  man  that 
deer  really  lose  and  re-grow  antlers.  As 
he  walked  away,  I heard  him  tell  his 
wife  between  laughs,  “Those  guys 
should  be  on  Johnny  Carson.  — DGP 
D.  E.  Marks,  Johnstown. 


Can’t  Win 

WARREN  COUNTY— A local 
sportsman  was  returning  from  a taxi- 
dermist with  his  deer  mount  riding 
comfortably  in  the  rear  seat  of  his  car. 
When  he  encountered  a particularly 
rough  stretch  of  highway,  he  glanced 
back  to  check  his  fragile  cargo.  He  lost 
control  of  his  car,  angled  across  the 
highway,  hit  a parked  car  and  ended  up 
in  a front  yard.  The  irate  owners  then 
verbally  abused  him  and  their  dog  bit 
him. — DGP  Dave  Snyder,  Warren. 


Beavers  in  Beaver 

BEAVER  COUNTY—  This  past 
beaver  season  was  strictly  in  favor  of 
the  beaver.  Despite  the  adverse 
weather,  a small  group  of  hardy  trap- 
pers managed  to  take  27  beavers  in 
Beaver  County.  Hopefully,  this  will 
alleviate  some  of  the  nuisance  com- 
plaints that  are  registered  here. — DGP 
G.  T.  Szilvasi,  Midland. 
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Dog  Days 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— As 
usual  during  this  time  of  year,  I have 
had  to  replenish  my  supply  of  dog  let- 
ters from  the  Division  Office.  I’ve  had 
no  less  than  twenty  reports  of  dogs  run- 
ning at  large  this  month.  Most  of  the 
time  these  dogs  are  either  strays  or 
are  unknown  to  the  complainant.  I am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Number  One 
killer-predator  in  this  Commonwealth 
is  the  free-roaming  dog. — DGP  R.  W. 
Anderson,  Nazareth. 


One  Tough  Cookie 

JUNIATA  CO UNTY— Bill  Kauffman, 
RD  2,  Lewistown,  was  fishing  Licking 
Creek  the  week  before  gobbler  season 
when  a male  grouse  flew  out  of  the 
pines,  knocked  his  glasses  into  the 
stream  and  proceeded  to  flog  him.  His 
buddy  came  to  his  rescue  and  promptly 
got  a grouse  nip  on  the  nose.  Palmer 
Kline,  a forester,  came  along  in  a 
grader  and  the  grouse  flew  into  the  cab 
and  wouldn’t  let  him  back  in  the  ma- 
chine. On  Saturday  at  the  same  spot,  I 
noticed  a pickup  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  with  Mr.  Grouse  flogging  and 

Eecking  at  the  tire.  He  had  attacked  the 
ist  three  cars  through  that  area.  I 
shooed  him  back  into  the  woods  where 
he  promptly  jumped  up  on  a log  and 
started  drumming  like  crazy.  I’m  glad 
he  wasn  t as  large  as  a turkey  or  he  d 
have  made  mincemeat  out  of  some 
spring  gobbler  hunters. — DGP  Bob 
Shaffer,  Miflflintown. 


Peenting? 

PERRY  COUNTY — Every  now  and 
then  we  get  a little  break  from  our  law 
enforcement  duties,  such  as  to  assist 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with 
their  woodcock  singing  survey.  Now, 
no  one  should  have  any  trouble  with 
this  simple  task.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
drive  along  a designated  route,  stop  at 
4/10-mile  intervals  and  listen  for  two 
minutes  for  “peenting  woodcocks.  I 
can  imagine  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  people  watching  this  process. 
I overheard  one  gentleman  say,  “There 
they  are  again,  wonder  what  they’re  do- 
ing.” The  worst  part  is  trying  to  con- 
vince a deputy’s  wife  that  you  really 
took  her  husband  along  to  count  “tim- 
berdoodles.” — DGP  Butch  Camp, 
Elliottsburg. 


Token  Payment 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— While  on 
patrol  with  Deputy  Longo,  we  ob- 
served some  broken  headlight  glass  and 
a pool  of  blood  on  a road  near  Red 
Ridge  Lake.  We  followed  a drag  mark 
and  trail  of  deer  hair  down  an  embank- 
ment at  the  edge  of  the  road.  Although 
the  deer  was  gone,  we  did  find  a dollar 
bill  that  the  thief  had  accidentally 
dropped.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
ever  received  any  type  of  payment  for  a 
stolen  roadkill. — DGP  Stephen  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Long  Ways  From  Home 

CENTRE  COUNTY— A few  days 
ago  I believe  I met  the  shooter  who 
traveled  the  farthest  to  use  the  Scotia 
Range.  Ahmen  Amin,  of  Cairo,  Egypt, 
a graduate  student  at  Penn  State,  told 
me  he  enjoys  coming  to  the  range  to 
practice  with  his  sporting  arms  and 
sometimes  just  to  watch  other  shooters. 
He  said  it  helps  him  relax  after  the 
rigors  of  classwork  and  exams  at  Penn 
State. — DGP  Joe  Wiker,  Pennsylvania 
Furnance. 
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By  Ted  GodshaU 


Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  and  Siegel 
Marsh  Visiting  Hours 


Visitors  are  reminded  of  the  special 
hours  in  effect  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area 
museum  and  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  visitors 
center. 

During  May,  September  and  Oc- 
tober, the  Pymatuning  museum  near 
Linesville,  Crawford  County,  is  open 
daily  from  10  a.m.  until  5 p.m.  The 
hours  for  the  museum  to  be  open  in 
June,  July  and  August  are  from  10  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.  daily.  Groups  may  visit  the 
museum  in  November  by  appointment 
only. 

Reservations  for  groups  can  be  made 
with  Waterfowl  Management  Coordi- 
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nator  Raymond  M.  Sickles  at  Lines- 
ville, RD  1,  Pa.  16131,  or  by  telephon- 
ing either  412-927-2199  or  814-683- 
5545. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Middle  Creek 
visitors  center  in  Lebanon  and  Lan- 
caster Counties  are  from  10  a.m.  until  5 
p.m.  Wednesday  through  Saturday  and 
from  1 to  5 p.m.  on  Sunday  through  the 
end  of  November.  Groups  plaanningto 
visit  at  Middle  Creek  should  contact 
Waterfowl  Management  Assistant 
Charles  L.  Stroupharat  RD  1,  Box  695, 
Sunnyside  Road,  Newmanstown,  Pa. 
17073,  or  by  telephoning  either  717- 
733-1512  or  717-949-3582. 

Groups  planning  to  stop  at  the  visi- 
tors center  on  State  Game  Lands  218 
(Siegel  Marsh)  in  Erie  County  should 
contact  District  Game  Protector 
Andrew  C.  Martin,  2805  Athens  Road, 
Erie,  Pa.  16510,  telephone  814-899- 
8425. 
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PGC  Gets  Over  $3  Million  in  PR  Funds 

Pennsylvania  will  receive  a record  $3,430,486  as  its  share  of  Pittman-Robertson 
Wildlife  Restoration  and  Research  Funds  for  the  1976-77  fiscal  year,  according  to 
Game  Commission  Pittman-Robertson  Coordinator  John  Doebling.  The  figure  is 
$1,101,580  more  than  the  previous  year.  However,  this  year’s  allocation  is  for  a 
15-month  period,  due  to  a changeover  in  the  federal  fiscal  year.  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds  are  used  by  the  Game  Commission  for  wildlife  habitat  develop- 
ment and  management.  Game  Lands  acquisition,  and  research  to  aid  in  managing 
game  species.  The  wildlife  habitat  management  and  development  work  is  being 
conducted  statewide  and  includes  improvements  on  about  1,180,000  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  and  almost  2,000,000  acres  in  the  Game  Commission’s  cooperative 
farm  game  program.  The  land  acquisition  involved  tracts  in  Somerset,  Perry  and 
Rradford  Counties.  Federal  aid  programs  for  wildlife  restoration  are  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Funds  come  from  an  11  percent  excise  tax 
levied  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  a 10  percent  tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers, 
and  an  11  percent  tax  on  certain  archery  equipment.  Each  state’s  allocation  of 
funds  is  based  on  its  total  land  area  and  the  number  of  licensed  hunters  in  the 
state.  Under  the  program,  states  spend  their  own  funds  on  approved  projects,  and 
are  then  reimbursed  by  the  Interior  Department  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  projects. 


The  Shy  Ones 

Scorpions  are  secretive,  nocturnal  creatures,  hiding  under  stones  or  in  burrows 
by  day. 

Last  Native  Wapiti 

In  November  of  1867,  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Clarion  River,  a full-blooded 
Indian  named  Jim  Jacobs  killed  what  is  believed  to  be  the  last  native  elk  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Don ’t  Handload  Steel  Shot 

By  John  Madson 


STEEL  SHOT  loads  will  be  required 
for  waterfowl  hunting  in  some  areas 
of  the  Atlantic  Flyway  during  the  1977- 
78  hunting  season,  and  in  designated 
areas  of  other  flyways  in  following 
years.  Considering  the  stiff  price  of 
such  steel-pellet  ammunition,  many 
gunners  are  probably  planning  to 
handload  their  own. 

Winchester’s  advice:  DON’T  DO  IT! 
Wait  until  suitable  components,  and 
tested  data,  are  available  from  the  am- 
munition makers. 

At  this  time,  key  components  of  ac- 
ceptable steel  shot  loads  are  unavail- 
able to  re  loaders — such  as  “soft”  steel 
shot,  and  the  special  plastic  wads  and 
shot  sleeves  designed  for  use  with  such 
shot. 

The  steel  shot  pellets  now  on  the 
market  (air  rifle  BB  shot,  for  example) 
may  have  a diamond  pyramid  hardness 
of  up  to  270,  as  compared  with  a DPH 
of  about  90  for  the  soft  steel  shot  being 
used  in  commercial  shot  loads.  In  some 
cases,  available  steel  pellets  are  harder 
than  the  gun  barrels  in  which  they 
would  be  fired,  and  can  badly  score 
barrel  walls  and  distort  barrel  chokes, 
even  if  loaded  in  plastic  cups. 

Modern  commercial  steel  shot  loads 
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also  have  special  wads  and  thick  plastic 
shot  sleeves  that  help  shield  the  barrel 
wall  from  the  shot  pellets.  The  shot 
sleeves  used  in  lead  shot  loads  are  not 
sufficient  to  protect  gun  barrels  from 
charges  of  steel  pellets. 

Commercial  steel  shot  loads  are  en- 
tirely different  ammunition  from  lead 
shot  loads  and  may  differ  in  all  com- 
ponents: primers,  powders,  wad  sys- 
tems, shot  sleeves,  crimps,  and  even 
the  plastic  shotshells  themselves.  Sub- 
stituting lead  shot  data  and  lead  load 
components  in  a reloaded  steel  shot 
load  may  result  not  only  in  an  ineffi- 
cient load,  but  one  that  may  damage 
the  gun  or  even  injure  the  shooter. 

The  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition 
Manufacturers’  Institute  (SAAMI)  has 
summed  it  up  with  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

1.  No  components  other  than  those 
specifically  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  as  suitable  for  steel  shot 
shotshells  should  be  used  in  handload- 
ing such  shells. 

2.  Components  designed  for  loading 
in  steel  shot  shotshells  should  not  be 
used  in  lead  shot  loads  unless  specifi- 
cally recommended  for  such  dual  use 
by  the  manufacturer. 


from  Game  Commission) 


A Season  of  Birds,  by  Dion  Henderson.  Tamarack  Press,  P.O.  Box  5650,  Madison,  Wl 
53705,  87  pp.,  $5.95.  This  slim  volume  contains  36  short  essays  on  various  birds  and  re- 
lated topics,  each  accompanied  by  a full-page  drawing  by  well-known  artist  Chuck  Rip- 
per. The  essays,  arranged  by  season,  are  anecdotal  and  reflective  but  include  interesting 
facts  about  the  birds  which  journalist/sportsman  Henderson  obviously  loves.  The  clean, 
spare  design  and  large,  crisp  type  make  this  an  elegant  little  book  for  beginning  or 
experienced  birders  and  for  all  bibliophiles. 

Guide  to  Backpacking  in  the  United  States,  by  Eric  Meves,  Macmillan  Publishing 
Co.,  866  3rd  Ave,  NYC  10022,  248  pp.,  $7.95.  Tells  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there,  a 
state-by-state  guide  from  Alaska  to  Florida.  There  is  little  here  on  equipment  and  tech- 
niques— those  aspects  are  fully  covered  in  many  other  volumes.  This  is,  simply  stated,  a 
complete  directory  to  all  major  U.S.  backpacking  regions:  Appalachians,  Northwoods, 
Ozarks,  Colorado  Plateau,  Rocky  Mountains,  Great  Desert,  Columbia  Plateau,  Sierra 
Nevada,  Cascade  Range,  Northwest  Coast  Range  and  Alaska. 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 


VII.  MAMMALS— GENERAL 


1. 

Altricial 

A.  Number  ranges  widely  from  none  in 
anteater  to  16  in  rat,  32  in  man,  50  in 

2. 

Aquatic 

opossum 

B.  Water-dwelling:  fur  seal,  dolphin, 

3.  . 

Arboreal 

manatee,  porpoise,  walrus 
C.  Deer,  elk,  goat,  hog,  horse,  mountain 

4. 

Carnivores 

sheep,  moose 

D.  Hair  or  modifications  of  hair:  wool,  fur, 

5. 

Diurnal 

bristle,  quill  (porcupine),  plate  (arma- 
dillo) 

6. 

Marsupials 

E.  Bats,  flying  squirrels,  mice,  hares, 
skunks 

7. 

Migration 

F.  T ravel  to  areas  often  hundreds  of  miles 
apart  at  about  the  same  dates  each 

8. 

Nocturnal 

year 

G.  Produce  young  that  care  for 

9. 

Outer  covering 

themselves  almost  from  birth  (buffalo, 
deer,  hares) 

10.  . 

Precocial 

H.  Produce  helpless  young  dependent  on 
parents  for  many  weeks  or  months 

11. 

Rodents 

(bats,  bears,  rabbits,  opossum,  squir- 
rels) 

12. 

Terrestrial 

1.  Tasmanian  “wolf,”  kangaroo,  koala, 
opossum 

13. 

Teeth 

J.  Porcupine,  mice,  rats,  squirrels 

K.  Ground-dwelling:  grizzly,  hog,  horse, 

14. 

Ungulates 

sheep,  skunk,  wolf 

L.  Tree-dwelling:  gray,  red,  and  flying 
squirrels,  porcupine,  monkey 

(Answers  on  page  63) 

M.  Bears,  cat,  dog,  lynx,  mink,  raccoon, 
wolf 

N.  Chipmunks,  marmots,  prairie  dogs, 
woodchuck 

Save  the  Rooter  for  Soup 

Another  name  for  a hog’s  snout  is  a “rooter.’ 

Born  Sexy 

Gypsy  moth  females  emit  most  of  their  sex  attractant  or  pheromone  during  the 
first  three  days  of  their  lives,  according  to  experiments  at  Penn  State.  Mating  oc- 
curs during  the  first  four  days  of  adult  life — or  not  at  all. 
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GAME  NEWS 


By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


Pennsylvania  hunters  compiled 
their  finest  safety  record  of  all 
time  during  1976,  the  final  annual 
tabulation  made  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission shows. 


hunters,  is  believed  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  big  reduction  in  the  number 
of  accidents. 

Last  year  seventeen  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  were  shot  in  mistake  for 


Hunters  Compile  Best  Safety  Record 


Last  year  there  were  only  thirteen 
fatal  hunting  accidents  among  the 
million  and  a quarter  hunters  afield  in 
the  Keystone  State.  This  is  the  lowest 
number  of  fatalities  ever  recorded  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  more 
hunters  than  any  other  state  in  the  na- 
tion. 

In  1975  there  were  only  fourteen 
fatal  hunting  mishaps,  which  had  been 
the  previous  record  low,  although  that 
mark  was  also  tied  in  1957.  However, 
there  were  more  than  a quarter  million 
fewer  hunters  twenty  years  ago  than 
there  are  today. 

Three  of  the  thirteen  fatal  accidents 
last  year  involved  self-inflicted  inju- 
ries. 

The  224  non-fatal  hunting  mishaps 
last  year  constituted  the  lowest  figure 
in  that  category  since  1944. 

The  hunting  accident  rate  has 
dropped  sharply  in  the  state  since 
1968,  when  it  became  mandatory  for 
all  youths  under  the  age  of  16  to  satis- 
factorily complete  a hunter  education 
course  before  the  could  purchase  a 
hunting  license.  There  were  530 
Pennsylvania  hunting  mishaps  in 
1968,  compared  to  237  last  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  is  now  asking  that 
all  first-time  hunters,  regardless  of 
age,  complete  the  hunter  education 
course  before  being  permitted  to 
purchase  hunting  licenses.  The  Game 
Commission  favors  such  legislation. 

Mandatory  hunter  education  for 
youths,  plus  increased  use  of 
fluorescent  orange  safety  material  by 


INCREASED  USE  OF  fluorescent  orange  is 
one  reason  for  reduction  in  hunting  ac- 
cidents in  1976.  No  one  wearing  this  color 
was  shot  in  mistake  for  game. 

game.  Not  one  of  the  seventeen  was 
wearing  any  safety-colored  clothing. 
For  years  the  Game  Commission  has 
urged  hunters  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange  while  afield,  and  has  asked  the 
legislature  to  require  hunters  to  wear 
fluorescent  orange . 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


A DIGEST  OF  INFORMATION  COMPILED 
FROM  REPORTS  OF  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

1976 


CASUALTY 


Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 

3 

Inflicted  by  others 

10 

Non-Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 

59 

Inflicted  by  others 

165 

SPORTING  ARM 

USED 

Shotgun 

Fatal 

Non-Fatal 

Self-Inflicted  . . . 

2 

23 

25 

Inflicted  by  others 

1 

131 

132 

Rifle 

Self-Inflicted  . . . 

1 

23 

24 

Inflicted  by  others 

9 

31 

40 

Revolver 

Self-Inflicted  . . . 

0 

13 

13 

Inflicted  by  others 

0 

2 

2 

Bow  and  Arrow 

Self-Inflicted  . . . 

0 

0 

0 

Inflicted  by  others 

0 

1 

1 

BIRD  OR  ANIMAL  HUNTED 


Upland  Small  Game 

3 

166 

169 

Deer  

8 

52 

60 

Bear 

1 

0 

1 

Woodchuck 

1 

5 

6 

Others 

0 

1 

1 

SAFETY  COLOR  WORN 
BY  VICTIMS 

Fluorescent  Orange  . 

. 101 

Red  

. 51 

Yellow 

. 3 

None 

. 82 

AGES  OF  VICTIMS 


Under  12  years  of  age 4 

12  to  15  years  of  age 35 

16  to  20  years  of  age 50 

21  years  of  age  and  over 148 

Age  not  reported  0 

AGES  OF  PERSONS 
INFLICTING  INJURY 

12  to  15  years  of  age 20 

16  to  20  years  of  age 33 

21  years  of  age  and  over 82 

Age  not  reported  40 

CASUALTY  CAUSES 

Sporting  arm  dangerous  position  11 

Accidental  discharge  53 

Ricochet  or  stray 36 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 86 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell 21 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm 5 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 17 

Sporting  arm  defective 4 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club 1 

Unknown 3 

PLACE  OF  ACCIDENT 

Fields 65 

Brush 44 

Open  Woodland 46 

Dense  Woodland 51 

Water 1 

Conveyance  3 

Camp 2 

Wood  Road  or  Public  Highway 25 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  1976  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 
FATAL 13  NON -FATAL 224  TOTAL  237 

SAFETY  COLOR  WORN  BY  VICTIMS  SHOT  IN  MISTAKE  FOR  GAME 
Fluorescent  Orange  Yellow  Red  None 

0 0 0 17 

NOTE:  Average  years  hunting  experience  per  offender — 11  years.  The  1976  hunting  season 

is  one  of  the  safest  ever  recorded.  The  13  fatalities  are  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 
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GAME  NEWS 


Project  81 

For  years  now,  we  have  all  heard  of 
various  studies  that  show  many  high 
school  graduates  cannot  read,  write,  or 
add.  Many  of  them  cannot  complete  a job 
application,  write  a simple  letter  or  balance 
their  own  checkbooks.  People  at  all 
levels — from  grass  roots  to  high  govern- 
mental posts — have  said  publicly  that  our 
present  public  school  system  is  not  doing 
it’s  job.  Doubtless  many  of  you  feel  the 
same  way. 

As  in  every  controversial  issue,  there 
are  elements  of  truth  on  both  sides. 
Schools  today  are  being  asked  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  social  issues  that  were  not 
dealt  with  at  all  before,  or  were  dealt  with  in 
the  home.  Drug  education,  sex  education, 
career  education — all  have  been  added  to 
curriculums.  And  in  too  many  cases  the 
emphasis  formerly  placed  on  the  basics  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  nature 
study  has  been  weakened.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  facets  to  this  complex  prob- 
lem. My  purpose  is  not  to  debate  the  issue 
but  only  to  recognize  that  it  exists  and, 
more  importantly,  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  search  out  solutions  that  will  bring 
schools  more  into  line  with  the  kind  of 
education  needed. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  be- 
gun a program  whose  stated  goals  are 
“to  define  the  skills,  knowledge  and  abil- 
ities young  people  need  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  adult  life;  to  include  people 
from  the  community  as  active  participants 
in  the  educational  system;  and  to  make 
sure  students  are  actually  prepared  for  the 
world  beyond  graduation.” 

The  study,  which  has  just  begun  and  will 
continue  for  the  next  four  years,  has  been 
dubbed  Project  81 . Some  of  you  involved 
with  education  may  already  have  heard  of 
the  project.  In  essence,  what  DOE  has 
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said  is  “Let’s  take  the  next  five  years  to 
find  out  what  we  need  and  then  develop 
programs  to  meet  those  needs." 

The  program  will  be  a sweeping  ap- 
proach to  determining  what  a balanced 
public  educational  system  should  in  fact 
accomplish.  Students  will,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  be  accomplished  in  certain 
basic  skills  such  as  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  computation,  physical  dexterity, 
problem  solving,  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tions. Work  has  already  begun  in  some 
areas  to  find  out  what  minimal  basic  skills 
should  be  expected  at  different  grade 
levels. 

In  addition,  Project  81  also  will  address 
itself  to  developing  student  competencies 
in  the  various  life  roles  of  citizenship,  work, 
leisure,  and  home  life.  There  is  more  to 
good  citizenship  than  voting,  more  to  work 
than  landing  just  any  job,  more  to  home  life 
than  having  babies  and  arguing  about  the 
grocery  bill.  And,  too,  there  is  more  to 
leisure  than  watching  television. 

At  present,  public  schools  do  little  to 
educate  young  people  in  the  forms  of 
physical  activity  in  which  many  will  be  in- 
volved as  adults.  For  example,  schools 
place  a high  priority  on  football — but  how 
many  schools  do  you  know  that  have  basic 
firearms  instruction?  Can  a youngster 
learn  to  cast  a fly  in  gym  class,  or  is  he 
spending  his  time  bouncing  on  a tram- 
poline? Should  all  youngsters  learn  to  play 
basketball  in  phys.  ed.  classes?  How 
many  will  play  any  kind  of  interscholastic 
sport,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  golf 
and  tennis,  after  high  school? 

Don’t  misunderstand,  please.  Inter- 
scholastic team  sports  and  physical  ed- 
ucation activities  of  all  forms  have  value, 
but  for  too  long  physical  activities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  backpacking,  and  boating 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  normal  high 
school  curriculum,  yet  these  are  the  very 
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activities  many  of  today’s  students  will 
follow  as  tomorrow’s  adults.  Tennis,  bowl- 
ing, and  golf  are  also  lifelong  sports  that 
could  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

But  if  we  as  sportsmen  sincerely  believe 
there  is  value — true  value — in  hunting, 
fishing,  archery  and  other  outdoor  sports, 
then  it  is  our  responsibility  to  make  a dra- 
matic effort  to  see  that  such  programs  are 
included  in  any  curriculum  revisions  that 
are  made  over  the  next  four  years. 

The  hunters  and  fishermen  of  tomorrow, 
those  who  will  be  entrusted  with  the  fate  of 
outdoor  sports,  are  in  the  high  schools  to- 
day. If  we  want  to  continue  sport  hunting 
and  encourage  intelligent,  rational  use  of 
our  natural  iands  and  wildlife,  we  had  bet- 
ter start  today  to  tell  our  story,  because  the 
anti-gun,  anti-hunting  group  is  getting 
through.  In  urban  areas,  especially,  the 
hunter  is  coming  to  be  viewed  as  a bar- 
baric misfit  whose  only  passion  is  to  kill 
whatever  moves.  Youngsters  are  taught 
that  Bambi  is  typical  of  whitetail  deer  and 
that,  if  we  show  enough  love,  any  of  us 
could  romp  with  a wild  grizzly.  In  fact,  it’s 
not  uncommon  to  hear  adults  moan  that 
they  wish  they  could  leave  the  pressures 
of  society  behind  and  live  with  nature  like 
Grizzly  Adams.  The  modern  view  of  nature 
and  wildlife  is  so  grossly  ignorant  that  it  is 
almost  beyond  description. 

I don’t  think  we  should  apologize  for 
hunting.  It  is  a simple  act  of  predation  upon 
prey  populations  large  enough  to  benefit 
by  selective  harvesting.  And  humans  are 
predators  in  a biological  sense.  But  I do 
think  sportsmen  and  sportsmen’s  clubs 
have  an  obligation  to  present  the  values  of 
outdoor  sports  and  to  teach  and  practice 
sound  ethics. 

Project  81  is  providing  an  invitation  to 
you  in  these  two  ways:  (1 ) they  want  to  ex- 
plore leisure  activities  that  students  will 
use  as  adults,  and  (2)  they  have  made 
a major  commitment  to  explore,  request, 
and  invite  greater  involvement  from  com- 
munity groups  such  as  local  sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

So  what  can  you  do?  Most  articles  writ- 
ten in  the  past  have  said  sportsmen’s 
clubs  could  help  schools  by  donating,  giv- 
ing, budgeting,  etc.  There  are  many  ways 
you  can  become  involved  besides  mone- 
tary gifts  and  old  magazines. 


The  sportsmen’s  expertise  can  be  used 
in  today’s  schools. 

(1)  First,  you  can  make  a commitment 
on  a state,  regional,  and  local  basis  to  be- 
come involved  in  Project  81.  Find  out  what 
it  is  all  about  and  get  involved.  Assign  a 
committee  of  hustlers  to  work  on  it.  In  other 
words,  make  your  education  efforts  top 
priority,  not  last  on  the  list. 

(2)  Develop  programs  that  deal  with  the 
values  of  outdoor  sports,  contact  your 
schoolboard  members  and  explain  your 
goals,  find  interested  teachers,  and  keep 
the  pressure  on.  If  you  need  help  with  pro- 
grams, seek  outside  assistance.  Contact 
me — I can  list  a dozen  people  or  groups 
that  could  help  design  a worthwhile  pro- 
gram that  would  be  educationally  sound. 

But  before  you  do  anything,  you  must 
make  a commitment.  You  must  agree  that 
education  of  the  young  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  sport  hunting  and  private  owner- 
ship of  firearms,  among  other  things. 

I see  slogans  such  as  "Take  your 
children  hunting  instead  of  hunting  your 
children,”  but  I always  wonder  if  this  is  a 
token  bit  of  public  relations  or  a part  of  a 
sincere  effort  to  educate.  If  you  want  to 
make  a sincere  effort,  Project  81  is  waiting 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

I must  warn  you,  though,  to  be  prepared 
for  the  usual  barrel  of  jargon  and  miles  of 
red  tape  that  goes  along  with  state  pro- 
grams. To  be  honest,  many  people  feel 
that  Project  81  is  simply  this  year’s  fad  or 
that  it  is  the  first  step  toward  a statewide 
testing  program.  That  might  be  true,  but 
one  thing  is  for  sure — those  who  feel  that 
way  and  make  no  effort  to  improve  the 
school’s  performance  cannot  expect 
anything  worthwhile.  If  we  put  some  faith  in 
the  program  and  make  a sincere  effort,  we 
can  at  least  hope  for  changes. 

In  essence,  I’m  offering  a challenge  to 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania.  You  have 
before  you  a unique  opportunity  to  get  the 
kind  of  outdoor  sports  and  environmental 
education  programs  into  public  school 
systems  that  many  of  us  have  talked  about 
for  years.  I’m  hopeful  there  will  be  more 
than  sour  grapes  and  empty  talk  in  1 981 . If 
you  don’t  take  hold  of  this  opportunity  now, 
other  pressure  groups  will  and  outdoor 
sports  will  be  in  worse  shape  than  they  are 
today. 


Big  Flat  Prop 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  tail  of  the  beaver  is  not  used  to  excavate  the 
earth  but  helps  the  animal  to  stand  erect. 
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JULY  is  what  some  people  term  a slow 
month  for  game  protectors  and,  I sup- 
pose, compared  to  November  and  De- 
cember it  may  seem  rather  slow.  But  in 
reality  the  summer  months  are  anything 
but  slow  or  dull.  With  July  comes  a 
renewed  interest  in  jacklighting,  assorted 
wildlife  damage  complaints,  some  frustrat- 
ing violations  on  the  Game  Lands,  a 
tongue-in-cheek  search,  body  warrants  to 
be  served,  and  expansion  of  our  Farm- 
Game  project  . . . 

July  1 — Deputy  Len  Worden  of  Mansfield 
called  about  1 1 o’clock  this  evening  with 
some  information.  One  of  his  contacts 
near  Mill  Creek  had  just  reported  some 
spotlighting  and  shooting  in  that  area.  So 
we  saddled  up  and  ventured  out  into  some 
of  the  thickest  fog  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
All  we  managed  to  find  was  a man  camped 
for  the  night  in  his  car  rather  than  the 
doghouse,  due  to  a domestic  quarrel. 
Tomorrow  will  be  another  day  of  work 
without  any  sleep.  One  of  many  such  days 
in  nearly  30  years  of  service  for  Leonard. 

July  2 — I wish  people  would  call  as  soon 
as  they  discover  a roadkilled  deer  near 
their  house.  This  one  must  have  been  lying 
several  days  in  the  hot  sun.  It  already 
floated  part  way  off  the  road  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. I found  the  landowner  and  we  buried 
it  almost  where  it  lay.  I don’t  mind  picking 
up  roadkilled  deer,  but  I certainly  don’t 
intend  to  handle  them  any  more  than 
necessary  when  they’re  in  that  condition! 

July  9 — This  evening  I patrolled 
throughout  my  district  for  chuck  hunters.  I 
drove  nearly  a hundred  miles  and  never 
found  one  hunter  to  check!  The  interest  in 
woodchuck  hunting  has  certainly  dropped 
way  off  over  the  past  several  years.  We 
used  to  get  chuck  hunters  from  all  over  the 
state,  and  in  case  you’ve  forgotten,  Tioga 
County  is  known  as  the  woodchuck 
county.  In  fact,  our  chamber  of  commerce 
is  ready  to  declare  the  critters  public 
enemy  number  one.  With  populations  as 
high  as  they  are,  woodchucks  are  re- 
sponsible for  untold  amounts  of  property 
and  equipment  damage,  particularly  for 
farmers.  Downstate  hunters  might  find 
they  would  receive  a more  welcome  at- 
titude from  local  landowners  come  deer 
season  if  they  helped  them  out  during  the 
woodchuck  season.  I can’t  think  of  a better 
way  to  get  to  know  a farmer  than  to  ask 
permission  to  shoot  chucks  on  his  farm. 

July  12 — Bears  and  honey — the  two  go 
together  in  this  area  like  courting  and  a full 
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By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


moon.  Trouble  is,  the  honey  all  too  often 
goes  to  the  bears  along  with  some  rather 
expensive,  but  thoroughly  ruined,  bee- 
keeping equipment.  Today,  the  bear 
damage  complaint  was  right  in  Blossburg, 
and  the  bear  was  even  bold  enough  to 
make  the  raid  in  broad  daylight.  Fortu- 
nately, the  beekeeper  has  found  a new 
place  to  move  his  remaining  hives  to. 

July  13 — Recently  we’ve  had  a plague  of 
vandalism  on  the  Game  Lands.  Some 
people  in  a 4WD  have  repeatedly  driven 
around  our  gates  and  have  been  driving 
through  the  food  plots.  Once  they  van- 
dalized a tractor  used  by  the  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  for  mowing.  Working  in  shifts, 
we  staked  out  the  area  for  two  weeks  last 
month,  but  they  never  came  back.  Now 
they’ve  been  back  again.  This  time  they 
tore  out  the  gates  and  nearly  ruined  an 
oats  field.  It’s  frustrating,  but  we’re  back  at 
the  waiting  game  again.  Don’t  they  know 
its  their  license  money  they’re  wasting?  Or 
perhaps  it’s  not  licensed  hunters.  Anyway, 
I hope  we  catch  them  this  time. 

July  15 — A local  farmer  called  to  report 
that  apparently  a black  bear  has  raked  one 
of  his  cows.  The  cow  came  in  from  the  pa- 
sture with  deep  claw  marks  across  her 
flanks.  He  guesses  the  bear  was  inno- 
cently crossing  the  pasture  when  the  cows 
ran  over  to  investigate  the  critter.  The  bear 
probably  felt  threatened,  so  he  struck  the 
cow  in  self  defense.  That  is  all  conjecture, 
of  course,  but  its  the  only  feasible  explana- 
tion we  can  offer,  since  our  black  bears 
seldom  attack  a full  grown  cow  for  food. 

July  19 — Recently  I received  a request 
from  the  Division  Office  to  investigate  the 
reported  killing  of  an  old-time  game  protec- 
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tor  while  working  in  the  line  of  duty.  The 
Game  Commission  is  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion on  such  incidents,  which  occurred 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  so  they  can 
honor  these  people.  My  investigation 
revealed  that  this  person  was  a district 
forester  stationed  at  Cammal  in  1914. 
While  his  death  was  ruled  a hunting  ac- 
cident, it  is  believed  he  was  investigating 
some  game  violations  when  he  was  killed. 
Particularly  since  he  was  shot  by  the  man 
he  was  allegedly  investigating,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  wearing  bright  red  on 
the  front  and  back  of  his  coat.  The  case 
still  remains  a mystery. 

July  22— Game  Protector  Lynn  Keller 
called  to  report  that  a skunk  complaint  I 
had  investigated  a few  days  ago  in  his  dis- 
trict, while  he  was  on  vacation,  was  not  a 
skunk  complaint  at  all.  The  culprit  which 
was  tearing  large  chunks  of  sod  from  a 
beautiful  lawn  turned  out  to  be  a family 
of  raccoons  in  search  of  grubs.  Lynn 
managed  to  trap  and  transfer  most  of  the 
family,  but  some  type  of  treatment  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  grubs.  Perhaps 
the  raccoons  were  a blessing  in  disguise. 
Otherwise,  the  more  serious  grub  problem 
would  not  have  been  discovered  and  the 
entire  lawn  might  have  been  ruined. 

July  23 — Farm-Game  Manager  Storey  and 
I have  been  concentrating  on  expanding 
our  local  Farm-Game  project.  One  of  the 
biggest  complaints  of  farmers  in  my  area  is 
the  unsportsmanlike  and  unsafe  practice 
of  road  hunting.  This  one  violation  has 
caused  more  acreage  in  my  district  to  be 
posted  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

July  25 — This  evening  before  dusk  I 
walked  into  the  Blossburg  landfill  to  inves- 
tigate the  report  of  some  bears  frequenting 
the  dump.  I observed  three  adult  bears 
feeding  there.  One  was  injured  in  the  front 
shoulder.  I couldn’t  get  close  enough  to 
determine  if  the  injury  was  caused  by  a 
gunshot  or  from  being  hit  with  a car.  Last 


year  some  people  broke  into  the  dump  at 
night  and  shot  one  of  the  feeding  bears. 
We  apprehended  them  about  three  weeks 
later.  In  fact,  they  just  finished  paying  off 
their  rather  large  fines  this  month. 

July  28— This  evening,  Game  Protector 
Keller  and  I attended  a meeting  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in  Blossburg. 
While  there,  one  of  the  county  probation 
officers  called  on  the  radio.  He  had  ob- 
served what  he  termed  a fresh  deer  leg 
hanging  from  the  porch  of  a house  near 
Covington.  When  he  arrived,  I questioned 
him  about  the  matter  and  he  replied  that  he 
believed  the  leg  was  fresh.  Envisioning  a 
bloodly  hind  quarter  or  front  shoulder,  we 
sent  one  of  the  police  officers  with  DGP 
Keller  to  stake  out  the  property,  while  the 
probation  officer  and  I went  for  a search 
warrant.  When  we  arrived  on  the  scene 
with  the  warrant,  we  were  a little  embar- 
rassed. The  leg  turned  out  to  be  an  old 
dried-up  lower  leg  of  a deer  I gave  the 
suspect  last  December! 

July  29 — I spent  the  morning  with  Farm- 
Game  Manager  Storey  in  the  courthouse 
mapping  the  additions  to  the  project.  This 
map  is  used  by  our  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
when  they  post  Safety  Zone  signs  in  the 
fall,  and  to  determine  farm  boundaries 
when  they  do  border  cutting  and  trimming 
in  the  winter.  This  border  cutting  is  highly 
prized  by  our  local  farmers.  Our  crews  cut 
and  thin  woodland  borders  which  would 
otherwise  shade  productive  field  edges. 
The  resulting  brushpiles  also  provide  ex- 
cellent habital  for  cottontails. 

July  30 — We  finished  the  month  by  collect- 
ing some  unpaid  game  fines.  I was  issued 
four  different  arrest  warrants  this  month  for 
people  who  refused  to  pay  their  fines.  One 
of  these  individuals  spent  a couple  of 
nights  in  jail.  It  is  understandable  that  we 
have  people  who  violate  game  laws,  but  to 
ignore  court  orders  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  just  go  away  is  something  I will  never 
understand. 


Waste  Not,  Want  Not 


Birds  which  are  actively  laying  eggs  may  use  calcium  from  their  own  large  bones 
for  the  eggshells.  Some  birds  eat  the  eggshells  after  young  have  hatched. 


Can  Sniff  In  All  Directions 


The  stamose  mole  of  the  northeastern  U.S.  and  Canada  has  22  small  tentacles 
surrounding  the  end  of  its  nose,  which  aid  in  detecting  food. 
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July  Photo  Thoughts 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


Yet  who  can  stay  a summer  sky  with 
bluegray  clouds  a’boiling  high:  a 
promise  of  rain,  a wind-filled  sigh; 
thunder,  lightning,  flowers  that  cry  . . 
Not  I . . not  I . . not  I . . 


MOST  FAMILIES  own  a still 
camera  of  some  kind,  either  an 
expen$ive,  leather-ca$ed,  filter  happy 
one  where  it  might  take  a week’s  time 
to  read  and  absorb  the  fifty  page  direc- 
tions booklet  that  came  with  it  or  a 
lesser  design  where  all  that  is  required 
is  that  you  look  and  snap. 

And  most  families  almost  always  pack 
the  camera  when  taking  off  for  a week- 
end in  camp,  with  one  of  the  family 
members  secretly  harboring  the  idea  of 
taking,  or  making,  a portfolio  of  sum- 
mer nature  pictures  the  likes  of  which 
have  never  before  been  seen  by  the 
public  eye. 

Unfortunately  (and  a few  find  this 
hard  to  realize  and  accept),  said  photos 
seldom  will  be  seen,  either  because 
of  under-  or  overexposure,  blurriness, 
and  so  on.  (Crusty,  aren’t  I!)  Portfolio 
photos  are  hardly  made  in  ten  minutes 
time,  or  even  in  one  weekend. 

Tackling  the  outdoors  photograph- 
ically means  that,  first  and  foremost, 
you  are  tackling  the  weather.  Three 
days  in  camp  during  an  unpredicted 
three  days  of  steady  rain,  for  this 
month’s  example,  is  enough  to  snap  the 
elastic  of  any  budding  photographer. 

Only  the  newcomer  (or  the  profes- 
sional with  a deadline  or  specific  goal) 
would  risk  rusting  camera  parts,  smear- 
ing or  scratching  the  lens  to  wipe  off 
water,  and  getting  soaked  to  the  skin 
themselves  by  going  out  in  a rain. 

With  rain  comes  wind,  usually,  and 
the  wind  will  just  keep  blowing  your 
subject  around  and  out  of  focus 
anyhow.  Fuzzy,  gray  pictures  on  ac- 
count of  bad  weather  simply  will  not  re- 
produce magazinewise,  so  save  your 
film. 


TRY  A FEW  CLOSEUPS  of  rain  droplets  on 
flowers,  leaves,  grass,  etc.  A macro  lens  is 
handy  here,  for  you  can  get  within  a few 
inches  of  your  subject.  It’s  fascinating! 

However,  if  you  11  wait  until  the  rain 
stops,  and  if  there  is  plenty  of  daylight 
left,  or  should  the  sun  come  out,  try  a 
few  closeups  of  rain  droplets  on  leaves, 
grass  blades,  etc.  A macro  lens  comes 
in  handy  here  as  you  can  get  within 
inches  of  the  subject  and  actually  see 
through  the  raindrops.  Is  it  ever  fas- 
cinating! 

Such  photography,  for  the  most  part, 
falls  into  the  “available  light”  depart- 
ment— making  use  of  the  bright  day- 
light or  sunshine  that  is  outside,  or 
available. 

Using  flash  units  for  closeups  falls 
into  an  advanced  photo  category.  What 
should  be  mentioned,  though,  for  the 
beginner  is  that  using  a flash  unit,  or 
flash  bulb,  without  knowing  how  to 
compensate  for  it,  and  only  inches  away 
from  the  subject,  will  produce  a “bum 
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out,”  an  over  exposure  wherein  just 
about  nothing  is  recorded  on  the  film. 
Nobody  wants  that,  of  course. 

One  encouraging  aspect  of  picture- 
taking after  a summer  rain  is  that  the 
outdoors  is  clean  and  bright,  so  do  try 
your  hand  at  it. 

Secondly  in  this  rainy  day  column 
is  the  observation  that  an  uninitiated 
shutter  snapper  tries  to  take  photos  of 
too  many  subjects  in  a day’s  time. 

Running  from  tree  to  shrub  to  leaves 
to  limbs  to  flowers  to  moss  and  fungi 
allows  one  a variety  of  shots,  to  be  sure. 
But  when  the  film  is  processed,  your 
disappointment  because  so  many  of 
them  are  “off  a little”  can  be  most  pro- 
found. 

Look  right  out  your  camp’s  front  door 
for  first-time  subject  matter.  Within  an 
area  as  large  as  your  kitchen  you  can 
find  unlimited  subjects — unless  your 
camp’s  front  yard  is  manicured  grass. 
And  even  grass  can  be  interesting! 

When  you  locate  a subject  that  ex- 
cites you,  mushrooms  or  whatever,  stay 
with  it.  Study  and  look  at  it  from 
various  angles.  Then  photograph  it 
from  these  various  angles.  And  try 
various  shutter  openings. 

If  the  light  meter  calls  for  fr8,  try  a 
couple  f stops  above  and  a couple 
under.  Won’t  hurt  nuthin’  but  perhaps 
a couple  of  slides.  Sometimes  this  per- 
sonal experience  with  your  camera  and 
nature  is  worth  more  than  what  you  can 
read  too  readily  in  a book — which  was 
written  by  someone  who  sees  things 
differently  anyhow. 

What  you  see,  interpret  and  record 
through  the  camera’s  eye  is  but  a 
reversed  reflection  of  yourself  . . . 


Have  a nice  day  with  your  camera 
and  . . ah  . . don’t  forget  to  put  the 
film  in  it.  (Yeah!  I’ve  already  done  that!) 

* * * 

Tips:  I like  to  keep  an  old  pair  of  ten- 
ners in  camp  for  each  family  member. 
This  way  when  we  go  swimming  in  our 
favorite  mountain  stream,  which  is  far 
from  nosey  eyes  and  with  only  the 
woods  and  sky  to  watch  our  family 
frolic,  we  can  slip  these  on  and  walk 
across  the  rocky  bottom  to  the  hole’ 
without  hurting  our  feet.  Sure  saves  on 
your  good  shoes. 


Letter  . . . 

Dear  Sue, 

I am  writing  in  reference  to  a newly 
formed  women’s  group  I thought  you 
might  be  interested  in.  The  Women’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers’ 
Association.  The  goals  of  this  new 
group  include: 

1)  Informing  the  public,  especially 
women,  as  to  the  facts  and  fallacies  of 
trapping; 

2)  Writing  letters  to  Congressmen  to 
promote  a greater  understanding  of  the 
necessity  for  trapping; 

3)  Promoting  greater  family  partici- 
pation in  PTA  activities; 

4)  Arranging  car  pools  for  younger 
members; 

5)  Posting  notices  of  PTA  district 
meetings  at  rod  and  gun  clubs,  sporting 
goods  stores,  etc.,  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  all  trappers  and  to  inform  them 
that  a trappers  association  does  exist  in 
Pennsylvania; 

6)  Aiding  district  directors  at  the 
meetings  by  providing  refreshments 
and  other  assistance. 

If  you  happen  to  know  of  any  women 
who  might  be  interested  in  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary,  would  you  let  me 
know?  Your  comments  are  welcomed! 
Thank  you, 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Sally  A.  Lipp 
Co-Director  Womens  Auxiliary 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association 
1939  Audubon  Drive 
Dresher,  Pa.  19025 
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Some  Oft-Asked 
Questions 


By  Les  Rountree 


DURING  THE  years  this  column 
has  been  a GAME  NEWS  fixture. 
I’ve  answered  a heap  of  mail  concern- 
ing matters  mentioned  in  it.  I’ve  also 
answered  another  batch  of  mail  that 
didn’t  pertain  in  any  way  to  subjects 
talked  about.  I’m  not  complaining, 
mind  you,  since  Don  Lewis  must 
answer  ten  times  the  letters  I do  (gun 
nuts  are  incurable  letter  writers).  In  an 
effort  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  and 
answer  some  of  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions,  this  month  will  deal 
with  three  of  the  “favorites.” 

The  all-time  champion  is,  “Where 
can  I write  to  obtain  information  about 
camping,  recreation  and  tourist  attrac- 
tions in  other  states?”  Now,  GAME 
NEWS  is  a Pennsylvania  magazine,  but 
those  of  us  who  write  for  it  feel  an  obli- 
gation to  help  out  when  we  can.  So 
here  it  comes  . . . the  whole  ball  of 
wax,  the  entire  list  of  where  to  write  in 
all  fifty  states  plus  Canada  and  Mexico. 
To  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  looking 
them  all  up  again,  file  this  issue  in  a 
special  nook  for  future  reference. 

Most  states  offer  a large  number  of 
specific  pamphlets  and  bulletins  about 
particular  places  and  things.  Be  sure  to 
indicate  what  it  is  you  want  to  know 
about.  That  way,  you’ll  save  another 
letter. 

Alabama:  Bureau  of  Publicity  & In- 
formation, State  Highway  Dept.  Bldg., 
Montgomery,  36104.  Alaska:  Dept, 
of  Economic  Development,  Pouch  E, 
Juneau,  99801.  Arizona:  State  Office  of 
Economic  Planning  & Development, 
1645  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Phoenix,  85007. 
Arkansas:  Dept,  of  Park  & Tourism, 
149  State  Capitol,  Little  Rock,  72201. 
California:  Office  of  Tourism,  1400 
10th  St.,  Sacramento,  95814.  Colorado: 
Travel  Marketing  Section,  Div.  of 
Commerce  & Development,  602  State 
Capitol  Annex,  Denver,  80203.  Con- 
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BINOCULARS  are  indispensable  for  bird- 
watching and  other  outdoor  activities,  but 
you  should  choose  the  most  suitable  size  for 
your  needs.  Useful  tips  are  given  in  this 
month’s  column. 
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DIFFERENT  PARTS  of  the  state— and 
country — offer  different  ways  for  outdoor 
enjoyment.  This  month,  Rountree  tells 
exactly  where  to  write  for  information. 


necticut:  Dept,  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection, State  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford, 
06115. 

Delaware:  Bureau  of  Travel  De- 
velopment, 45  The  Green,  Dover, 
19901.  Florida:  Dept,  of  Natural 

Resources,  Room  320,  Crown  Bldg., 
Tallahassee,  32304.  Georgia:  Parks  & 
Historic  Sites  Div.,  Dept,  of  Natural 
Resources,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W., 
Atlanta,  30334.  Hawaii:  Visitors  Bu- 
reau, Suite  801,  Waikiki  Business 
Plaza,  2270  Kalakaua  Ave.,  Honolulu, 
96815.  Idaho:  Dept,  of  Commerce  & 
Development,  Room  108,  State  Capitol 
Bldg.,  Boise,  83720.  Illinois:  Tourism 
Division,  222  S.  College  St.,  Spring- 
field,  62706.  Indiana:  Tourism  Divi- 
sion, 336  State  House,  Indianapolis, 
46204.  Iowa:  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, State  Office  Bldg.,  Des 
Moines,  50319. 

Kansas:  Dept,  of  Economic  De- 

velopment, State  Office  Bldg.,  Topeka, 
66612.  Kentucky:  Travel  Division, 

Dept,  of  Public  Information,  Capitol 
Annex  Bldg.,  Frankfort,  40601. 
Louisiana:  State  Parks  & Recreation 
Commission,  P.O.  Drawer  1111,  Baton 
Rouge,  70821.  Maine:  Publicity  Bu- 
reau, Gateway  Circle,  Portland,  04102. 
Maryland:  Division  of  Tourist  De- 
velopment, 2525  Riva  Rd.,  Annapolis, 


21401.  Massachusetts:  Dept,  of  Natural 
Resources,  Box  1775,  Boston,  02105. 
Michigan:  Tourist  Council,  300  S. 
Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing,  48926.  Minne- 
sota: Dept,  of  Economic  Development, 
480  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  55101. 
Mississippi:  A & I Board,  P.O.  Box  849, 
Jackson,  39205.  Missouri:  Tourism 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Jefferson 
City,  65101.  Montana:  Advertising 
Unit,  Room  410,  Montana  Dept,  of 
Highways,  Helena,  59601. 

Nebraska:  Dept,  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, Box  94666,  State  Capitol, 
Lincoln,  68509.  Nevada:  State  Park 
System,  Room  221,  Nye  Bldg.,  201  S. 
Fall  St.,  Carson  City,  89701.  New 
Hampshire:  New  Hampshire  Vaca- 
tions, P.O.  Box  856,  Concord,  03301. 
New  Jersey:  Dept,  of  Economic 

Development,  P.O.  Box  400,  Trenton, 
08625.  New  Mexico:  Tourist  Division, 
Dept,  of  Development,  113  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Santa  Fe,  87501.  New 
York:  Environmental  Conservation 
Dept.,  Division  of  Parks  & Outdoor 
Recreation,  50  Wolf  Rd.,  Albany, 
12201.  North  Carolina:  Travel  & Pro- 
motion Division,  Dept,  of  Conserva- 
tion & Development,  Raleigh,  27611. 
North  Dakota:  State  Travel  Division, 
Highway  Bldg.,  Capitol  Grounds,  Bis- 
marck, 58501. 

Ohio:  Dept,  of  Economic  & Com- 
munity Development,  30  E.  Broad  St., 
Columbus,  43215.  Oklahoma:  Tourism 
Division,  500  Will  Rogers  Bldg., 
Oklahoma  City,  73105.  Oregon:  Travel 
Information  Division,  State  Highway 
Dept.,  Salem,  97310.  Pennsylvania: 
Travel  Development  Bureau,  402 
South  Office  Blag.,  Harrisburg,  17120. 
Rhode  Island:  Development  Coun- 

cil, Tourist  Promotion  Div.,  Roger 
Williams  Bldg.,' 49  Hayes  St.,  Provi- 
dence, 02908.  South  Carolina:  Dept,  of 
Parks,  Recreation  & Tourism,  Box 
1358,  Columbia,  29202.  South  Dakota: 
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Travel  Division,  Dept,  of  Highways, 
Pierre,  57501. 

Tennessee:  Division  of  State  Parks, 
Dept,  of  Conservation,  2611  West  End 
Ave.,  Nashville,  37203.  Texas:  Travel 
& Information  Division,  Box  5064, 
Austin,  78763.  Utah:  Travel  Council, 
Council  Hall,  Capitol  Hill,  Salt  Lake 
City,  84114.  Vermont:  Dept,  of  Forests 
& Parks,  Montpelier,  05602.  Virginia: 
State  Travel  Service,  911  E.  Broad  St., 
Richmond,  23219. 

Washington:  Travel  Development 

Division,  General  Administration 
Bldg.,  Olympia  98504.  West  Virginia: 
Division  of  Parks  & Recreation,  Dept, 
of  Natural  Resources,  State  Office 
Bldg.,.  Charleston,  25305.  Wisconsin: 
Vacation  & Travel  Service,  Box  450, 
Room  86,  Madison,  53701.  Wyoming: 
Travel  Commission,  2320  Capitol  Ave., 
Cheyenne,  82002.  Canada:  Canadian 
Government  Travel  Bureau,  150  Kent 
St.,  Ottawa  5,  Ontario,  Canada 
K1A0H6.  Mexico:  Mexican  National 
Tourist  Council,  875  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  60611.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Division  of  Public 
Documents,  Washington,  DC  20402. 

Wind  Chill  Calculator 

During  the  record  winter  of  1976-77 
which  was  more  “old-fashioned  than 
most  of  us  would  like  to  remember,  a 
pile  of  readers  asked  about  wind  chill 
factor  and  what  it  meant.  Without  be- 
ing too  scientific,  it  means  that  if  the 
wind  is  blowing  and  it’s  below  freezing, 
you’re  going  to  get  mighty  cold  in  a 
big  hurry.  There  is  a formula  based 
on  wind  velocity  times  the  calm  air 
temperature,  but  it’s  too  complicated 
for  most  of  us,  me  included,  to  carry 
around  in  our  heads.  Besides,  we  have 
to  carry  enough  information  up  there 
already.  The  Holubar  people,  who  hap- 
pen to  make  an  excellent  line  of  out- 
door clothing  and  sleeping  bags,  have 
done  it  for  us.  They’ve  come  up  with  a 
handy  chart  that  does  all  the  figuring  in 
slide  rule  fashion.  The  calculators  are 
available  (free)  by  sending  a stamped, 
self  addressed  envelope  to  Holubar 
Mountaineering  Ltd.,  Dept.  C,  P.O. 
Box  7,  Boulder,  Colo.  80306. 

The  calculator  figures  in  Fahrenheit 
and  Celsius  readings.  An  added  bonus 
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on  the  back  side  of  the  calculator  is  a 
metric-to-English  conversion  table  that 
will  prove  useful  in  the  years  ahead.  It 
matters  not  if  some  of  us  don’t  like  the 
idea  of  going  metric  . . . it’s  going  to 
happen.  Our  money  system  already  is 
metric  in  a sense.  You  know,  divisions 
of  10,  100  and  1000.  It  may  not  be  as 
difficult  as  we  think. 


NO  MATTER  where  you  travel,  take  photos! 
Looking  at  slides  years  from  now  will  bring 
back  memories  of  trips  that  might  otherwise 
be  forgotten  forever. 

Binocular  “Numbers” 

Binoculars  seem  to  be  on  a number 
of  outdoor  shopping  lists,  and  the  thing 
that  causes  the  most  confusion  about 
them  are  the  numbers  and,  of  course, 
the  price  in  many  cases.  But  it’s  the 
numbers  that  sound  like  Greek  to 
persons  unfamiliar  with  optics.  I ll  try 
to  make  it  as  basic  as  possible  without 
getting  into  the  finer  points  of  sticking 
several  lenses  together. 

The  first  number  in  binocular  termi- 
nology indicates  the  power  (magnifica- 
tion) of  the  glasses.  The  second  number 
indicates  the  diameter  of  the  front  or 
objective  lens  in  millimeters.  Thus, 
binoculars  listed  as  7x35  are  seven 
power  and  measure  35  millimeters 
across  the  front  lens.  The  field  of  view 
is  often  indicated  by  another  number 
usually  in  the  hundreds  of  feet.  This 
means  the  diameter  of  the  field  of  view 
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seen  at  1000  yards.  Note:  in  the  bin- 
ocular business  we  still  have  a mixed  up 
nomenclature  system,  since  the  objec- 
tive lens  is  measured  in  millimeters  and 
the  field  of  view  is  measured  in  feet  (oc- 
casionally yards,  and  sometimes  given 
as  an  angular  listing).  Strange,  but 
that’s  how  it  is. 

The  three  combinations  seen  most 
often  in  sporting  goods  stores  are  7x35, 

6x30  and  10x50.  By  and  large,  the  7x35 
will  be  the  most  useful  all-around  set  of 
glasses  and  will  handle  most  hunting, 
camping  and  bird-watching  situations 
nicely.  “Extra  wide  field,”  “zoom”  fea- 
tures, “instant  focusing”  and  other 
niceties  are  just  that.  Nice  to  have  but 
not  really  necessary.  The  things  that 
make  one  set  of  binoculars  good  and 
another  better  are  the  quality  of  lenses 
and  the  coating  applied.  Good  as- 
sembly is  the  next  thing  to  look  for,  but 
with  most  quality  names  this  is  not 
much  of  a factor  to  worry  about  any 
more.  Binoculars  can  cost  all  the  way 

Seek*  in  £rie£ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Worlds  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  ed.  by  John  G.  Samson,  Knopf,  201  E.  50th 
St.,  NYC  10022,  large  format,  204  pp.,  $25.  Seton,  co-founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  known  to  millions  as  a naturalist  and  writer,  was  also  a wildlife  painter  of 
notable  ability.  This  handsome  volume  reproduces  57  of  his  paintings,  36  in  full  color, 
plus  many  detailed  drawings,  and  includes  a section  on  one  of  his  special  interests,  the 
American  Indian. 

Expert  Advice  on  Gun  Dog  Training,  by  David  Michael  Duffy,  Winchester  Press, 
205  E.  42nd.  St.,  NYC  10017,  249  pp.,  $10.  For  almost  20  years,  Duffey  has  been  writing 
about  dogs  in  Outdoor  Life.  It’s  safe  to  say  he  knows  the  subject,  and  he  also  knows 
guns  and  shooting.  But  this  book  isn’t  limited  to  Duffey’s  experience;  rather,  he  has  inter- 
viewed 10  other  experts,  and  this  book  also  presents  their  thinking  on  training  dogs  that 
point,  flush  and  retrieve  game  for  gunners.  The  approach  makes  for  a book  that’s  not 
only  informative  but  also  pleasantly  readable. 

The  following  three  paperbound  books  are  available  from  the  Remington  Sportsmen’s 
Library,  P.O.  Box  432,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 

The  Remington  Historical  Treasury  of  American  Guns,  by  Harold  L.  Peterson,  159 
pp.,  $2.95.  An  interesting  presentation  that  shows  how  the  development  and  use  of  Rem- 
ington firearms — rifles,  handguns  and  shotguns — fitted  into  the  growth  and  history  of  our 
country  for  over  a century  and  a half.  Many  photos  and  illustrations. 

Trapshooting  With  D.  Lee  Braun  and  the  Remington  Pros,  157  pp.,  $3.95,  and 
Skeet  Shooting  With  D.  Lee  Braun,  158  pp.,  $2.95,  both  edited  by  Robert  Campbell. 
Each  details,  in  precise  words  and  illustrations,  the  mechanics  of  breaking  claybirds  in 
these  two  shooting  games.  There  are  also  hard-learned  observations  on  the  mental  at- 
titude necessary  for  successful  scores  here,  and  this  is  the  real  difference  between  the 
winners  and  those  who  also  shot. 


from  $39.95  to  $400  or  so,  with  the  best 
buys  being  somewhere  in  between. 

Compare  before  you  buy — and  it’s 
especially  important  to  try  them  out- 
side. Light-gathering  quality  of  lenses 
indoors  under  bright  lights  may  fool 
you.  The  larger  objective  lens  will 
gather  more  light  but  if  it  isn’t  coated 
properly,  a lot  of  the  light  that  strikes 
the  lens  will  bounce  off.  Always  buy 
fully  coated  optics.  Just  because  a lOx 
glass  sells  for  the  same  as  a 7x  set,  don’t 
think  this  is  necessarily  a better  bar- 
gain. Glasses  with  more  than  7x  mag- 
nification are  tough  to  hold  steady  and 
usually  require  a rest  of  some  sort  to 
smooth  up  the  image.  Many  hunters 
have  found,  for  example,  that  they  can 
shoot  much  better  with  a 4x  rifle  scope 
than  they  can  with  one  that  magnifies 
more.  They  can’t  see  any  better  but  the 
trembling  image  that  comes  through 
the  arms  from  the  heartbeat  becomes 
more  obvious  and  consequently  affects 
aiming.  It’s  the  same  with  binoculars. 
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ASSORTMENT  OF  STICK  BOWS  and  compounds  on  typical  bow  rack  proves  that  each 
archer  has  his  own  preference. 

Many  bow  hunters  are.  . . . 


Sticking  With  The  Sticks 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


THERE  IS  NO  question  that  the 
compound  bow  is  here  to  stay. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  that 
many  bow  hunters  are  sticking  with 
their  old  sticks  in  this  outdoor  sport. 
True,  about  40  percent  of  those  who 
reported  taking  deer  with  the  bow  in 
the  1976-1977  seasons  utilized  a com- 
pound bow — but  this  leaves  some  60 
percent  who  did  not.  No  matter  how 
you  twang  it,  the  compound  bow 
continues  to  be  controversial. 

The  first  really  new  development  in 
basic  bow  dynamics  since  the  first 
stick-and-string  combination  was  put 
together  long  before  the  advent  of  writ- 
ten history,  the  compound  sort  of  stum- 
bled onto  the  bow  hunting  scene. 
Actually,  the  compound  bow  is  observ- 
ing its  tenth  birthday  this  year,  al- 
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though  it  has  been  visible  on  a large 
scale  for  only  half  of  that  period. 

Its  departure  from  the  conventional 
helped  hold  it  back  for  many  archers. 
In  Pennsylvania,  acceptance  was 
slowed  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
technically  illegal  until  the  law  was 
changed  in  1973.  It  was  some  time 
before  even  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association  would  permit  the 
thing  in  tournaments.  Today  it  is  legal 
in  every  state  for  hunting.  At  last 
notice,  only  Georgia  restricted  its  use 
to  the  gun-hunting  season. 

If  it  was  good  enough  to  nudge  its 
way  into  the  archery  picture,  why 
didn’t  everyone  run  out  and  buy  a com- 
pound bow?  Well,  the  reasons  are 
many  and  varied,  and  you  will  find 
vehement  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
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PEARSON  FIBERGLASS  bows  illustrate, 
from  left  to  right,  a long  bow,  semi-recurve, 
and  working  recurve  models.  Each  has  its 
own  proponents. 

this  still-continuing  controversy. 

The  first  time  I drew  a compound 
bow,  some  years  before  its  general  ap- 
pearance, it  turned  me  off.  It  didn’t  feel 
or  look  like  a bow,  and  I couldn’t 
generate  any  personal  enthusiasm  for 
it.  Legalizing  it  didn’t  change  my  feel- 
ings about  it.  It  was,  and  is,  ugly  in  a 
comparison  to  the  beautiful  outline  of  a 
recurve,  which  has  become  the  idea  of 
what  a classic  bow  should  look  like.  It 
was,  at  first,  uncomfortable  to  shoot. 
The  soft  hold  at  full  draw  was  confus- 
ing. The  sudden  surge  of  stored  power 
after  the  release  rather  than  at  the  point 
of  release  made  it  seem  as  though  the 
thing  couldn’t  possibly  keep  an  arrow 
going  straight  to  the  target. 

There  were  problems.  Cables  rub- 
bing together  caused  sounds  which 
were  not  appropriate  to  deer  hunting. 


Some  models  had  a habit  of  falling  apart 
in  the  field.  Just  adjusting  a compound 
or  replacing  a string  required  con- 
siderably more  knowledge  than  that 
acquired  by  the  average  archer. 
Normal  fletching  had  a habit  of  brush- 
ing against  the  cables  on  some  models, 
causing  the  arrow  to  deflect  from  its 
course. 


Problems  Reduced 

But,  the  compound  had  arrived. 
Manufacturers  and  archers  worked  on 
the  problems.  Some  manufacturers 
reduced  the  four  strands  of  cable  to  two 
on  lighter,  more  compact  models,  with 
the  only  and  insignificant  disadvantage 
being  that  most  of  these  bows  could  not 
be  adjusted  from  the  established 
weight.  An  effort  was  made  to  move  ca- 
bles out  of  the  way  of  the  fletching  on 
some  models.  For  those  that  retained 
the  closer  tolerance,  experiments  were 
made  to  lengthen  the  fletching  and 
lower  it  to  miss  the  cables.  Lubricants 
eliminated  cable  squeak. 

Today,  there  are  some  excellent 
compound  bows  on  the  market.  Their 
shooting  superiority  over  conventional 
bows  is  beyond  question.  They  will 
drive  a given  weight  arrow  farther  and 
faster  than  conventional  bows  of  com- 
parable weight.  They  are  good  to  ex- 
cellent in  the  field. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  opposition  is 
quick  to  point  out,  they  are  still  no  bet- 
ter than  the  shooters  behind  them.  One 
of  the  biggest  objections  to  the  com- 
pound was  its  looks.  The  aesthetic 
value  of  a compound  is  practically  nil 
compared  to  recurves  or  even  the 
sweet  bend  of  the  old  English  longbow. 
Of  course,  an  aspirin  tablet  isn’t  exactly 
a work  of  art,  but  it  will  provide  the 
answer  to  a lot  of  physical  difficulties. 

As  with  any  such  gadgetry,  the 
‘new’’  bow  has  a special  appeal  for 
those  who  like  to  venture  into  the  un- 
known. Not  that  the  compound  is  un- 
known on  a nationwide  scale,  but  it  is 
still  new  to  many. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  bows 
covers  the  spectrum  from  the  old 
longbow  to  the  compound.  The  feature 
I have  discovered  common  to  all  is  that 
I can  miss  about  as  well  with  one  as 
another.  For  example,  my  start  in 
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archery  was  with  a longbow  that  was 
fashioned  from  a stave  purchased  from 
L.  E.  Stemmier  back  in  1939.  I had 
only  one  shot  at  a deer  with  the  thing, 
but  it  collected  my  first  archery  trophy, 
a doe. 

That  bow  today  is  the  most  valuable 
in  my  collection  of  some  14  bows.  Aside 
from  the  sentiment  attached  to  it,  it  is  a 
real  antique.  It  hasn’t  been  strung  to  its 
75-pound  weight  for  many  years,  nor 
will  it  be,  for  it  is  unlikely  it  could  take 
the  strain.  It  has  a definite  set  in  the 
right  direction,  even  though  it  was 
originally  a straight  stave.  It  had  a cast 
akin  to  that  of  an  old  level-wind  reel 
with  cotton  line.  But  it  would  take 
more  money  than  Don  Lewis  has 
wrapped  up  in  guns  to  buy  it  from  me. 

Of  course,  arrows  from  the  old  long- 
bows were  shot  off  the  hand  with  the 
bow  canted  to  keep  the  arrow  from  fall- 
ing away.  The  first  departure  from  this 
was  a leather  platform  for  an  arrow  rest 
that  fitted  over  a Seefab  takedown.  This 
Swedish  metal  bow  was  a copy  of  the 
longbow  with  a modified  recurve.  It 
was  about  the  only  successful  metal 
bow  ever  made,  and  it  won  a lot  of 
tournaments  back  in  the  days  when 
keeping  the  arrow  on  the  target  was  an 
accomplishment. 

Semi-Recurve 

About  the  same  time  came  the  semi- 
recurve fiberglass  bow.  This  was  a copy 
of  the  longbow  with  swept  limbs  that 
gave  the  first  inkling  of  the  recurves  to 
come.  However,  early  bows  had  very 
narrow  limbs  and  warping  was  a 
considerable  problem.  Later,  as  the 
width  of  the  limbs  was  extended,  it 
improved  their  life  and  performance. 
It  was  natural  to  follow  through  with 
working  recurve  tips  to  bring  back 
some  of  the  power  that  was  in  the 
Asiatic  bows  some  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  In  fact,  the  flat  recurve  became  the 
modem  standard  for  both  target 
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BOB  KIRSCHNER,  of  McKeesport,  has  taken 
many  trophies,  such  as  this  beautiful  white- 
tail,  with  conventional  bows.  They  do  the  job 
if  the  archer  does  his  part. 

shooters  and  hunters  for  a number  of 
years. 

Then  came  the  compound.  Evidence 
of  the  growing  pains  this  contraption  of 
pulleys,  eccentric  wheels  and  cables 
had  in  gaining  acceptance  is  illustrated 
somewhat  in  the  fact  that  I devoted  but 
one  paragraph  to  it  out  of  some  160,000 
words  in  my  first  book  on  archery 
printed  in  1970,  Archery — From  Golds 
to  Big  Game. 

My  last  arrow-shot  deer  was  killed 
with  one. 

If  each  new  development  in  bows 
represents  an  advancement,  why  stick 
with  the  stick?  Well,  since  part  of 
my  job  is  trying  to  stay  on  top  of 
all  archery  developments,  I have 
thoroughly  investigated  the  compound 
bow.  I can  find  no  fault  with  it  as  a 
shooting  machine.  My  only  objections 
to  it  are  that  it  tempts  some  idiots  to 
shoot  way  beyond  their  capabilities, 
increasing  the  hazard  to  both  deer  and 
other  hunters.  And,  its  comparable 
aesthetic  inadequacy.  To  me,  it  looks 
like  a rocker  off  a hobby  horse  with 
training  wheels  on  the  ends. 

In  most  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
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come  my  way,  the  utter  ugliness  of  the 
compound,  when  compared  to  the 
beautiful  lines  of  a recurve,  has  been 
the  biggest  objection.  Others  consider 
the  compound  just  a step  away  from  ad- 
ditional mechanical  contraptions  that 
will  remove  the  bow  even  further  from 
the  romance  once  associated  with  it. 
Some  consider  it  unfair  to  use,  as  it 
does  have  shooting  advantages  over  any 
other  type  of  bow  currently  available. 
Still  others  just  simply  don’t  like  all  the 
cables,  wheels,  etc.,  that  are  a part  of 
the  total  bow  and  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  tuning  it  for  the 
target  line  or  the  field. 

Discounted  Sticks 

For  whatever  reasons  some  archers 
refuse  to  use  the  compound,  there  is  a 
move  across  the  country  which  works  in 
their  favor.  Many  dealers  have  dis- 
counted their  stick  bows  to  cost,  and 
even  less.  Consequently,  it  is  a buyer’s 
market  for  some  of  the  excellent  offer- 
ings that  were  considered  top  grade 
only  a few  short  years  ago. 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  compound  bow  is  its 
very  speed  for  those  who  shoot  instinc- 
tively, i.e.,  without  a sight.  In  using  the 
gap  or  picture  method  of  sighting,  the 
closer  the  point  of  the  arrow  is  visually 
in  relation  to  the  intended  point  of  im- 
pact, the  easier  it  is  to  put  the  arrow  on 
target.  Since  point  blank,  that  distance 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  tip  of 
the  arrow  on  the  target  and  hit,  relates 
to  the  speed  of  the  arrow  itself  and  is 
considerably  beyond  the  average  deer 
shot,  this  poses  some  problems.  It 
means  that  the  tip  of  the  arrow  must  be 
held  considerably  lower  at  relatively 
close  distances  than  it  would  be  with  a 
slower  bow.  This  increases  the  gap  and 
thereby  increases  the  visual  margin  of 
error.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to 
aim  farther  below  the  planned  point  of 
impact  with  a fast  bow  such  as  the  com- 
pound to  get  best  results. 

This  is  no  problem  for  the  sight 
shooter,  assuming  he  has  properly 
sighted  his  bow  at  various  distances. 
This  in  no  way  eliminates  the  test  of 
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judgment  required  for  any  type  of  field 
shooting  at  unknown  distances. 

If  this  seems  like  a pitch  for  the  use  of 
sights  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
pound bow,  so  be  it.  In  this  opinion, 
they  are  much  more  important  to  a 
compound  shooter  than  those  who  cling 
to  the  old  standbys. 

Archers  who  practice  frequently  be- 
come fairly  good  judges  of  dis- 
tances up  to  20  yards.  This  is  the  range 
within  which  most  deer  are  taken.  Tra- 
jectory should  be  no  great  problem,  but 
the  ability  to  compensate  in  aiming  ap- 
parently is  a problem.  Otherwise,  a lot 
more  bow  hunters  would  be  successful. 
Despite  all  that  is  printed  and  all  that  is 
said  about  picking  a spot,  unless  a sight 
is  being  used  the  spot  will  be  con- 
siderably above  the  visual  point  of  the 
arrow.  (Except  for  the  “three  fingers 
under  sighters.) 

So,  there  you  have  it.  Even  though 
the  compound  is  currently  far  outsell- 
ing any  other  type  of  bow,  if  you  still 
carry  a stick  you  are  in  the  majority.  If 
you  are  willing  to  work  a little  harder  to 
get  a little  closer  to  your  target,  if  you 
love  your  old  recurve  like  you  do  that 
dog  in  the  backyard,  who  may  also  be 
somewhat  out  of  date,  if  the  machinery 
in  a compound  turns  you  off,  or  if  there 
is  any  other  reason  that  you  don’t  want 
to  change,  then  stay  with  the  stick. 

You  have  a lot  of  company. 
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The  day  of  the  super-accurate  target  rifle  is  here.  Every  rifle  on  a benchrest  line 
is  capable  of  shooting  less  than  half-inch  groups  at  100  yards,  but  getting  them 
isn’t  all  that  easy.  For  a look  at  the  world  of  precision  shooting,  sit  in  on  a con- 
versation between  the  author  and  a top  national  benchrester,  Bill  Dryfield  . . . 


WINNER  OF  SUPER 
SHOOT  II 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


r'  EVERY  SHOOTER  feels  as  I do, 
there’s  always  a yearning  for  better 
equipment.  The  dream  of  the  one-hole 
rifle  flits  through  every  varmint 
hunter’s  mind,  and  thousands  of  rounds 
are  fired  with  various  powder/bullet 
combinations,  striving  for  groups  below 
the  inch  mark.  Well,  in  the  demanding 
competitive  world  of  the  benchrest 
shooter,  one  inch  won’t  even  get  an 
honorable  mention.  Many  of  these 
fellows  and  gals  shoot  for  three  or  four 
days  at  both  100  and  200  yards  with  an 
over-all  average  similar  to  the  .3882  (far 
below  one-half  minute-of-angle)  that 
won  Super  Shoot  II  for  Dryfield  in 
1974. 

I have  the  good  fortune  to  have  Bill 
Dryfield  of  Ford  City  for  a friend  and 
advisor  on  benchrest  techniques.  Bill 
began  benchrest  shooting  in  1966  and 
won  the  Light  Varmint  Benchrest  100 
Yard  Championship  in  1967.  In  1972, 
he  was  second  in  the  100  Yard  National 
Championship  Match  but  took  top 
honors  in  the  Super  Shoot  II.  In  1976, 
he  won  the  Eastern  Regional  Unlimited 
Class  and  displayed  some  superb  shoot- 
ing skill  when  he  placed  10th  in  Super 
Shoot  IV  where  more  than  250  of  the 
country’s  top  shooters  participated. 

With  impressive  credentials  such  as 
these,  Bill  Dryfield  has  to  be  one  of  the 
country’s  top  benchresters.  It’s  long 
been  the  feeling  among  hunters  and 
varmint  shooters  that  the  benchrest 
buff  is  a pipe  smoking  eccentric  who 
lives  in  a strange  world  of  mirage, 
wind,  and  one-hole  groups.  According 
to  Bill,  that’s  not  the  case.  The  com- 


BILL  DRYFIELD,  one  of  the  country’s  top 
benchrest  shooters,  studies  one-hole  group 
fired  on  Lewis’s  100-yard  range.  This  is  the 
kind  of  accuracy  most  varmint  shooters 
dream  of — but  rarely  get. 

petitive  side  is  high,  but  sharing  prob- 
lems, giving  advice,  and  even  lending 
rifles  are  commonplace  among  the  na- 
tion’s best. 

The  following  questions  and  answers 
may  give  those  of  you  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  competitive  benchrest 
shooting  a better  idea  of  what  it’s  all 
about. 

Lewis:  Many  hunters  feel  the 

benchrest  rifle  is  completely  different 
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DRYFIELD  THROWING  powder  charges  with 
his  modified  Lyman  measure.  Micrometer 
adjustment  permits  him  to  record  settings, 
return  to  them  at  will  whenever  he  wants  to 
repeat  a load. 

from  the  factory  job.  Is  there  a real  dif- 
ference? 

Dry  field:  The  major  difference 

would  be  the  barrel  and  action.  The 
stainless  steel  barrel  must  be  the  most 
important  thing  about  any  rifle  that  is 
used  for  the  ultimate  in  accuracy.  The 
B/R  action  is  stronger,  and  all  toler- 
ances are  held  to  the  smallest  degree. 
On  top  of  that,  a two-ounce  trigger  is 
used. 

Lewis:  Is  chambering  a critical  factor 
with  the  B/R  rifle? 

Dryfield:  I m not  the  least  concerned 
with  the  chamber  s dimensions  since 
the  first  shot  will  form  the  case  to  fit 
the  chamber.  I absolutely  want  the 
chamber  and  bore  to  be  in  alignment. 

Lewis:  Does  this  mean  you  neck  size 
only? 

Dryfield:  Exactly.  Once  in  a blue 
moon  some  eases  must  be  full  length 
resized,  but  it’s  not  usually  necessary 
when  the  same  cases  are  used  over  and 
over. 

Lewis:  If  I had  the  same  chambering, 
would  you  use  my  loads  with  yours? 

Dryfield:  Probably  not.  In  fact,  I 
won’t  even  mix  cases.  I try  to  get  cases 
from  the  same  manufacturer’s  lot.  This 


way,  I have  some  guarantee  the  in- 
ternal dimensions  are  the  same. 

Lewis:  That  brings  up  an  interesting 
point.  A multitude  of  handloaders  don’t 
believe  benchrest  shooters  aren’t 
interested  in  weighing  powder  charges. 
Do  you  weigh  each  charge? 

Dryfield:  I like  to  shoot  more  than  I 
like  to  weigh  powder.  No,  I don’t.  I 
load  powder  by  volume  on  a measure. 

Lewis:  Your  powder  measure  is  a 
modified  Lyman,  and  a great  many 
benchresters  use  the  Belding  & Mull 
Visible  measure.  What  was  done  to 
your  Lyman  that  a factory  product 
wouldn’t  have? 

Dryfield:  I doubt  if  my  measure  will 
throw  any  more  accurately  than  any 
other  high  quality  factory  product,  but 
I have  a micrometer  adjustment  that 
allows  me  to  return  to  the  same  charge 
in  a matter  of  seconds.  If  I set  it  on  44% 
for  a certain  brand  of  powder,  say,  a 
year  later  I can  go  back  to  that  same  set- 
ting and  get  the  same  powder  throw. 

Lewis:  When  throwing  charges,  if 
your  measure  sticks  slightly  on  a 
kernel,  do  you  throw  that  charge  over 
again? 

Dryfield:  Not  at  all.  I feel  the 
powder  charge  is  not  that  critical.  If  a 
kernel  or  two  of  powder  would  be  that 
critical,  I think  you  would  be  pushing 
your  luck,  so  to  speak. 

Lewis:  You’ve  established  the  fact 
you  re  more  interested  in  each  case 
having  the  same  volume  of  powder  than 
the  exact  weight.  Do  you  match  a 
certain  primer  with  a given  powder 
load? 

Dryfield:  Recently,  there’s  been  a 
noticeable  switch  to  Federal  primers. 

Lewis:  Is  it  because  you  think  they 
are  hotter? 

Dryfield:  That’s  something  beyond 
what  I would  have  any  way  of  measur- 
ing or  have  knowledge  about.  The  feel- 
ing among  the  shooters  I know  is  the 
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Federal  is  more  consistent.  But  all 
brands  of  primers  are  used  successfully. 

Lewis:  Is  primer  seating  important  to 
the  benchrest  shooter,  and  is  anything 
special  done  to  the  primer  pocket? 

Dryfield:  I feel  primer  seating  is  very 
important.  Not  only  do  I use  a depth 
cutter  to  assure  each  pocket  is  the 
same,  but  I check  the  inside  too.  I use  a 
tool  made  up  from  a number  5 drill  and 
countersink  that’s  cut  in  half  and  brazed 
to  a shaft.  This  is  inserted  through  the 
mouth  of  the  case  with  the  small  part  of 
the  countersink  going  down  in  the  flash 
hole.  Turning  the  tool  removes  the 
burr  that  sometimes  is  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  case  when  the  flash  hole  is 
punched. 

Lewis:  Why  is  that  so  important? 

Dryfield:  This  little  burr  can  act  as  a 
nozzle  and  direct  the  flash  into  the 
center  of  the  powder  charge.  By  re- 
moving it,  the  flash  spreads  out 
quicker,  allowing  the  total  area  to  gel 
tne  benefit  from  the  flash. 

Lewis:  Does  the  size  of  the  flash  hole 
make  any  difference? 

Dryfield:  It  certainly  does  to  me.  I 
make  sure  every  flash  hole  is  the  same. 

Lewis:  What  type  of  tool  do  you  use 
to  insert  the  primer? 

Dryfield:  I use  the  Lee  hand  tool.  I 
adjust  mine  by  turning  the  shellholder 
in  and  out  until  I get  the  correct  seating 
depth.  I use  plastic  tape  to  keep  the 
shellholder  in  place.  With  the  Lee  tool, 
most  people  want  to  feel  the  primer  be- 
ing seated,  but  once  adjusted,  the 
handle  can  be  squeezed  as  far  as  possi- 
ble without  any  danger  of  crushing  the 
primer. 

Lewis:  What  powder  is  used  for  most 
224  competition? 

Dryfield:  There  are  several 
standbys.  Beloder  7 rates  very  high, 
along  with  4198,  and  4895  is  used  by  a 
few  fellows.  In  fact,  one  of  the  leading 
shooters  uses  4895  in  a 222  Magnum.  I 
use  a 222  Magnum,  but  I prefer  4198. 
It’s  mostly  what  the  rifle  likes  best. 

Lewis:  Are  you  saying  there  is  a rela- 
tionship between  the  rifle  and  the 
powder? 

Dryfield:  I don’t  know  whether  it’s  as 
much  with  the  rifle  as  it  is  with  getting 
the  bullet  to  the  correct  seating  depth 
and  matching  that  with  the  amount  of 
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THIS  10-SHOT  GROUP  fired  at  100  yards  by 
Dryfield  measures  just  .176"  center-to-center 
of  the  widest  shots.  Only  a handful  of 
shooters  in  the  country  get  such  results. 


powder  you’re  throwing.  Here  again, 
this  is  something  that  must  be  settled 
by  each  shooter  with  his  own  outfit.  I 
seat  my  bullets  against  the  lands  and 
grooves,  and  I use  a certain  volume  of 
powder  to  match  that  setting.  Not 
every  shooter  agrees  with  me  on  that. 

Lewis:  Speaking  of  bullets,  most 
varmint  hunters  I know  think  their 
rifles  would  show  a higher  degree  of  ac- 
curacy if  custom  bullets  were  used.  Is  it 
true  all  benchrest  shooters  use  special 
bullets? 

Dryfield:  The  majority  of  dedicated 
benchresters  use  the  handmade  bullet. 
Some  of  us  have  die  sets  to  make  our 
own,  but  the  factory  B/R  bullet  that  can 
be  purchased  over  the  counter  is  still 
very  much  in  existance  on  the  line. 
Custom  made  bullets  are  available,  but 
I have  heard  the  B/R  bullets  aren’t  the 
best  for  chucks  and  crows.  I’ve  killed 
crows  at  250  yards  with  my  bullets,  but 
I think  on  longer  shots  the  hunting 
bullet  would  be  the  better  choice. 

Lewis:  Why  do  you  think  that  is 
true? 
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DRYFIELD  AND  LEWIS  check  Lyman  mea- 
sure's accuracy  by  weighing  ten  charges 
thrown  on  it.  Maximum  variation  was  less 
than  two-tenths  of  a grain. 

Dryfield:  I have  no  expertise  in  the 
field  of  bullet  design,  but  benehrest 
bullets  are  of  the  open  nose  design, 
while  many  regular  hunting  bullets 
have  lead  protruding  from  the  point. 
My  own  thinking  would  run  along  the 
line  that  the  B/R  bullet  is  more  ac- 
curate, but  lacks  the  expansion  and  kill- 
ing potential  found  in  the  hunting 
bullet. 

Lewis:  Varmint  shooters  are  con- 
fused by  gunwriters  insisting  bullets 
must  be  run  on  a spinner  to  assure  a 
concentric  bullet  with  a square  base.  Is 
there  any  advantage  in  doing  this? 

Dryfield:  I really  don’t  think  so. 
Bullet  spinning  is  time  consuming  and, 
in  my  opinion,  not  necessary.  I 
wouldn’t  use  a bullet  that  was  so  far  out 
it  would  require  spinning  to  detect  it 
wasn’t  round.  I must  admit,  however, 
my  custom  Culver  dies  guarantee  as 
good  a bullet  as  I can  get.  But  I do  want 
to  point  out  that  the  commercial  B/R 
product  has  won  a lot  of  matches  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Lewis:  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
“far  out”? 

Dryfield:  Two  tenths  of  one  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  would  be  the 


maximum  I would  use  in  serious  com- 
petition. My  dies  will  hold  to  this, 
along  with  assuring  me  a square  base. 

Lewis:  What  is  needed  to  make  a 
good  bullet? 

Dryfield:  High  quality  dies  are  an 
absolute  necessity.  They  cost  $350  to 
$500.  Next,  comes  a good  jacket.  There 
are  special  instruments  to  measure  the 
construction  of  jackets,  but  I use  the 
trial  and  error  method  of  shooting  to 
see  how  certain  lots  perform.  When  I 
find  what  I’m  looking  for,  I order  eight 
to  ten  thousand  or  more. 

Lewis:  One  of  the  mysteries  sur- 
rounding B/R  shooting  is  reading 
mirage  properly.  Would  you  say  this 
puts  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
shooter  and  nothing  on  the  rifle? 

Dryfield:  I have  the  firm  belief  that 
over  90  percent  of  the  rifles  on  the  line 
are  capable  of  winning  the  match,  so 
this  does  more  or  less  put  the  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  shooter. 

Lewis:  In  your  opinion,  what  is 
mirage? 

Dryfield:  Mirage  is  layers  of  air 
which  are  heated  to  slightly  different 
temperatures.  For  practical  purposes, 
these  layers  of  air  cause  the  target  to 
appear  other  than  where  it  really  is, 
and  the  shooter  must  compensate  for 
that. 

Lewis:  What  do  you  see  when  sight- 
ing through  your  30x  B/R  scope? 

Dryfield:  A movement  similar  to 
water  flowing  in  a stream.  It  can  come 
from  any  direction.  I prefer  not  to  shoot 
when  it  is  bubbling  straight  up  for  that 
indicates  a definite  change  is  taking 
place. 

Lewis:  What  does  mirage  have  to  do 
with  wind? 

Dryfield:  Mirage  shows  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing,  and  if  there  is  too 
much  wind,  the  mirage  is  blown  away. 

Lewis:  How  do  you  cope  with 

mirage? 

Dryfield:  If  the  mirage  is  moving  in  a 
rhythmical  pattern  in  a given  direction, 
there  is  no  problem.  As  long  as  all  the 
shooting  is  done  during  that  same  pat- 
tern, the  same  point  of  bullet  impact 
can  be  expected. 

Lewis:  What  does  mirage  cause  the 
shooter  to  do? 

Dryfield:  I would  say  misjudge 
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where  the  target  is.  And  if  he  doesn’t 
compensate  for  the  mirage,  the  bullet 
will  not  hit  where  he  wants  it  to. 

Lewis:  Does  mirage  actually  move 
the  bullet? 

Dryfield:  I think  in  a sense  it  does. 
For  instance,  if  the  mirage  is  moving 
from  left  to  right,  point  of  impact  will 
be  to  the  right,  assuming  the  rifle  had 
been  zeroed  dead  center.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  shooter  must  make  an  adjust- 
ment. 

Lewis:  If  you  re  in  doubt  about  what 
the  mirage  will  do,  how  do  you  know 
how  much  adjustment  to  make  in  aim- 
ing? 

Dryfield:  I would  learn  where  to 
hold  by  firing  on  my  sighter  target.  The 
rules  allow  seven  minutes  to  get  five 
shots  on  record.  This  gives  plenty  of 
time  to  fire  several  shots  at  the  sighter. 

Lewis:  If  you  fired  two  shots  during 
a calm  period  and  then  noticed  the 
mirage  being  blown  away,  what  would 
you  do  if  your  sighter  target  indicated 
the  wind  was  moving  the  bullets  a half 
inch  in  the  direction  the  wind  was 
blowing? 

Dryfield:  If  conditions  didn’t  change, 
I would  hold  a half  inch  into  the  wind 
and  let  fly. 

Lewis:  Is  time  a big  factor  on  the 
benchrest  line? 

Dryfield:  If  conditions  are  perfect,  I 
probably  can  get  five  shots  off  in  less 
that  one  minute,  hoping  to  stack  them 
on  top  of  each  other. 

Lewis:  With  all  the  precision  that 
exists  around  the  benchrest  shooter, 
does  any  shooter  ever  fire  a one-inch  or 
larger  group? 

Dryfield:  I can’t  recall  firing  a one- 
inch  or  larger  group  at  100  yards,  but  I 
did  fire  a 2.8-inch  group  last  summer  in 
the  National  Match  in  Texas  on  the  200- 
yard  range. 

Lewis:  Were  other  shooters  having 
trouble  with  mirage  or  wind  at  that 
time? 


Dryfield:  I vividly  recall  that  the 
man  shooting  next  to  me  was  doing 
some  excellent  shooting.  I’m  positive 
he  could  see  something  that  I couldn’t. 
He  was  more  observant,  and  there  had 
to  be  something  that  I was  not  aware  of. 
He  was  putting  all  his  shots  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  200  yards. 

Lewis:  What  is  the  best  shooting 
you  ve  seen  at  benchrest  matches? 

Dryfield:  My  friend  Miles  Holister 
from  New  York  had  a four-day  average 
for  five-shot  groups  that  measured  just 
.3095  MO  A.  To  put  that  in  layman’s 
terms,  it  would  be  around  5/16th  of  an 
inch  at  100  yards.  That’s  excellent 
shooting,  considering  it  was  a three- 
gun  match  including  Light  Varmint, 
Sporter,  and  Heavy  Varmint  at  both 
100  and  200  yards.  During  that  same 
four  days,  I came  out  ninth  with  a 
.3719,  and  the  88th  shooter  was  just 
over  a half-minute  with  a .5928. 

Lewis:  I sure  wish  I could  have 
performed  like  that  when  I was  match- 
ing wits  with  chucks  and  crows.  As  a 
final  summation,  why  do  you  par- 
ticipate in  benchrest  shooting? 

Dryfield:  Because  I can  become  very 
involved.  I like  competition,  and  I like 
the  challenge  it  offers.  I even  like  the 
hard  work  of  scrubbing  the  barrel  every 
few  shots.  Also,  there  is  the  uncertainty 
of  conditions,  for  they  can  change 
between  shots.  But  I think  I’m  a 
benchrester  because  deep  inside  me  is 
a strong  desire  to  be  as  perfect  at 
something  as  possible,  and  not  to  settle 
for  anything  less  than  the  very  best  I 
can  give. 

And  so  ended  our  conversation.  I 
must  reiterate  these  are  Bill  Dryfield’s 
feelings  and  philosophies.  Other  top 
shooters  may  not  agree.  But  I can  t 
forget  that  Bill  has  won  many  matches, 
including  Super  Shoot  II.  This  proves 
beyond  a doubt  he  has  done  well 
against  the  very  best.  To  me,  that  adds 
credence  to  what  he  says. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS:  1-H;  2-B;  3-L;  4-M;  5-N ; 6-1 ; 7-F;  8-E ; 9-D;  1 0-G ; 1 1 -J ; 1 2-K;  1 3-A;  1 4-C 
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Overgrazing  by  feral  horses  and  burros 
is  a theme  familiar  to  readers  of  this 
column.  Though  fascinating  and  romantic, 
these  animals — not  American  natives,  but 
released  or  escaped  from  domestication — 
have  wreaked  havoc  with  natives  like  big- 
horn sheep  by  destroying  their  range. 
The  Interior  Department  had  planned  to 
remove  burros  from  several  areas,  but 
public  sentiment  has  forced  them  to  re- 
consider. The  Park  Service  will  complete  a 
detailed  environmental  impact  statement 
before  any  action  begins. 


Disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  has  been 
a sticky  problem  in  the  development  of 
this  alternative  to  fossil  fuels.  Some 
good  news  comes  from  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution,  which  says 
three  years  of  study  shows  that  some 
seabed  areas  may  be  safe  disposal 
sites.  Stable  areas  in  the  center  of  tec- 
tonic plates  and  circular  ocean  currents 
would  be  unlikely  to  be  disturbed  by 
natural  disasters. 


Think  you’re  safe  from  pollution  because 
you  live  in  the  country?  Think  again.  Penn 
State  plant  pathologists  have  found  that 
ozone  may  damage  plants  more  severely 
in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  Ozone- 
oxygen  with  three  atoms  per  molecule — 
has  been  in  the  news  lately  because  of  the 
discovery  that  fluorocarbons  may  be  de- 
pleting the  vital  atmospheric  ozone  layer. 
But  it  can  damage  plants,  commonly  caus- 
ing pinhead-size  reddish  spots  on  leaves. 
Fortunately,  the  Penn  State  studies  show 
that  many  native  plants,  including  our 
state  flower,  mountain  laurel,  resist  ozone 
damage. 


Plastic  soft  drink  bottles,  heralded 
with  little  enthusiasm  by  conserva- 
tionists, may  be  on  their  way  out  before 
they  really  made  it.  Monsanto  has  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  three  plants  at 
which  it  makes  plastic  Coke  bottles. 
Not  only  did  an  ingredient  cause  tu- 
mors in  FDA  test  animals,  but  the 
plastic  bottles  also  are  another  addition 
to  our  “throw-away  culture’s”  solid 
waste  problem. 


A tough  choice  faces  farmers  who  find 
themselves  in  a tight  squeeze  financially 
and  feel  they  must  use  every  available 
acre  for  crops.  Land  clearing  and  drainage 
for  “clean  farming"  is  devastating  wildlife 
populations  in  many  areas;  animals  simply 
cannot  exist  without  suitable  habitat.  In 
western  Minnesota,  it's  so  bad  that  officials 
say  “the  roof  is  falling  in”  on  wildlife  there. 
They  point  to  increased  soil  erosion  as 
another  consequence  of  these  practices. 


New  regulations  for  tankers  may  re- 
duce the  number  of  oil  spills.  Tankers 
over  1,600  tons  are  now  required  to 
carry  a variety  of  navigational  and 
safety  equipment  and  competent 
helmspeople.  Essential  equipment 
must  be  tested  before  entering  U.S. 
waters. 


Intensive  care  for  individual  wild  animals 
is  usually  wasted  effort;  the  time  could  be 
better  spent  improving  conditions  for  the 
whole  species  or  ecosystem.  But  for  rare 
animals,  where  each  individual  represents 
a significant  part  of  the  population,  such 
care  may  be  justified.  So  it’s  good  to  hear 
that  a mature  bald  eagle  was  recently 
cured  of  a serious  infection  by  wildlifers 
from  New  York’s  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation.  The  healthy  bird, 
complete  with  radio  transmitter,  was  re- 
leased again  in  the  Catskill  wintering  area. 


Honeybees,  on  the  wane  worldwide, 
are  having  an  especially  tough  time  in 
Michigan.  A university  specialist  there 
estimates  that  the  harsh  winter  killed  20 
to  50  percent  of  commercial  colonies. 
He  thinks  the  same  thing  may  have  hap- 
pened with  wild  bees,  upon  which  many 
wild  plants  depend  for  pollination. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN.  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  - 

MAY  A GAME  PROTECTOR  GO  ON 
POSTED  OR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 
TO  CHECK  FOR  VIOLATIONS? 

ANSWER  — 

YES,  HE  MAY  GO  ON  ANY 
PROPERTY  OUTSIDE  OF 
BUILDI  NGS  , POSTED  OR 
OTHERWISE  , IN  PERFORMANCE 
OF  HIS  DUTIES. 


QUESTI  ON  — 

IS  IT  LEGAL  TO  SHOOT 
A SQUIRREL  WHEN  YOU 
KNOW  IT  IS  IN  A NEST? 

ANSWER  — 

NO,  TO  SHOOT  AT  ANY 
ANI  MAL  OR  BIRD  NOT 

PLAINLY  VISIBLE  IS 
ILLEGAL. 


AT 


Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together 


HUNTERS: 

DON'T  PASS  THE  BUCK 
IMPROVE  YOUR  HUNTER  IMAGE 
BECOME  A MEMBER  OF 

SPORT 

A PROGRAM  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
TO  COMBAT  DISRESPECT  AND  MISCONDUCT 
AND  TO  IMPROVE  THE  HUNTER'S  IMAGE 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


Single  Copies  of  This  SPORT  Poster, 
Measuring  18  x 22  Inches,  are 
Available  from  the  Division  of  Information  and 
Education,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Include 
500  to  Cover  Postage  and  Handling. 
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By  Don  Lewis 


COVER  PAINTING  BY  DOUG  PIFER 

Wouldn  t it  he  nice  to  have  the  thick  hide  and  shaggy  hair  of  a bear 
when  you  want  to  pick  berries?  Who  cares  about  thorns!  And  what 
about  that  handy  wrap-around  tongue — no  wasted  motion  between 
bush  and  mouth.  The  seeds  pass  right  through  the  bear,  to  be  de- 
posited somewhere  else  and,  if  conditions  are  right,  grow  into  a new 
bush.  Yeah,  the  bears  and  the  berries  get  alongjust  fine. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


I Was  Cheated 


WHEN  I WAS  a kid,  I was  cheated.  My  dad  never  took  me  hunting. 

Now,  maybe  that  wasn’t  all  his  fault.  I had  some  pretty  strong  opinions  by 
the  time  I got  to  high  school,  and  maybe  I wouldn’t  have  gone  with  him.  The  sight 
of  those  poor  little  dead  birds  he  brought  home,  pearly  gray-brown  and  some  still 
soft  and  warm,  brought  lumps  to  my  throat  (which  didn’t  keep  me  from  relishing 
the  breasts  after  Mother’s  culinary  attention,  nor  from  appreciating  the  one  Dad 
always  gave  me  to  dissect).  Seeing  only  the  end  product  of  the  hunt  gives  you  a 
very  biased  picture  indeed.  To  this  day  I don’t  care  much  for  looking  at  dead  ani- 
mals— trophies  or  not. 

It’s  not  surprising  that,  though  my  father  was  a keen  hunter  and  probably  a fine 
sportsman,  I was  a confirmed  anti-hunter  by  the  time  I was  graduated  from 
college.  What  did  I know  of  hunting?  I’d  never  been  hunting.  Dad  never  talked  to 
me  about  his  hunting.  As  I said,  I might  not  have  gone  with  him  by  the  time  I 
reached  high  school.  But  maybe  if  I’d  absorbed  it  when  I was  growing  up,  as  most 
boys  do,  my  mind  wouldn’t  have  been  so  firmly  made  up  by  then. 

When  I did  start  hunting  as  a graduate  student,  it  was  tough.  I didn’t  know 
anything.  Not  the  simplest  thing  about  how  to  flush  a grouse,  where  to  aim  on  a 
squirrel — man,  I didn’t  even  know  how  to  shoot  a shotgun!  All  that  stuff  about 
hunting  safety,  ethics,  nature  lore,  and  so  on  that  most  fellows  pick  up  almost  by 
osmosis  I had  to  learn  all  at  once,  and  swallow  my  pride  to  do  it.  Thank  goodness 
my  teachers  were  kind,  patient  guys  and  real  sportsmen  who  taught  me  the  values 
of  the  fair  chase  as  well  as  the  tricks  of  finding  and  killing  game.  (Cleaning  and 
cooking,  I figured  out  myself!) 

On  the  positive  side,  Dad  did  take  my  sister  and  me  out  plinking  with  the  22  at 
the  range.  So  we  grew  up  feeling  friendly  with  guns.  And  even  in 
my  most  radical  student  days,  I staunchly  defended  the  right  to  own 
firearms  freely,  though  I had  none  of  my  own  and  hated  the  idea 
that  they  might  be  used  in  hunting. 

All  of  this  is  pretty  personal.  But  I want  you  to  know  why  I feel  so 
strongly  about  sharing  your  hunting  life  not  only  with  your  sons,  but 
also  with  your  daughters.  Don’t  just  assume  that  they  wouldn’t  be 
interested — or  they  won’t.  Take  them  along  when  they’re  young, 
just  as  you  do  your  sons.  Talk  to  your  daughters  about  hunting,  the 
same  way  you  do  your  sons. 

Your  daughters  may  not  end  up  as  hunters,  but  at  least  you’ll  have 
given  them  a fair  chance  to  evaluate  the  sport  for  themselves.  And 
later  they’ll  be  more  understanding  and  supportive  of  their  hunting 
husbands  and  youngsters.  Don’t  cheat  them. — Toni  Williams 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


The  Game  Commission  has  closed  the  bear  hunting  season  this  year.  It  was  a 
tough  decision,  based  on  data  compiled  over  several  years.  Here’s  the  story  of 
how  such  information  is  gathered,  and  some  interesting  results. 

How  We  Know  What  We  Know  About.  . . . 

Pennsylvania  ’s  Black  Bear 


By  Toni  L.  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 
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HE  MORNING  had  been  cold  and 
wet.  During  the  afternoon,  soggy 
clots  of  snow  speckled  the  dark  mud. 
By  evening,  the  dirty  slush  was  frozen 
and  my  fingers  were  numb.  The  fire  in 
the  rusty,  cut-down  oil  drum  sputtered 
in  front  of  the  lean-to.  The  last  couple 
of  hours  had  been  busy  at  the  check  sta- 
tion. Several  bears  had  been  brought  in 
at  once  and  there  was  lots  of  informa- 
tion to  record  for  each  one,  so  my 
growling  stomach  was  anxious  for  the 
bit  of  meat  I toasted  over  the  fire.  The 
last  group  of  hunters  had  brought  their 
bear  in  ungutted  so  we  could  be  sure  of 
getting  the  organs  we  needed  for  re- 
search, and  had  declined  the  heart  and 
liver  I took  out.  No  one  else  wanted  it, 
so  I’d  sliced  up  the  heart  to  blunt  my 
hunger.  I felt  a bit  savage,  biting  into 
the  warm  meat,  but  I’ve  seldem  tasted 
anything  so  delicious.  It  gave  me  the 
strength  to  tackle  another  bear  when 
my  turn  came  again. 

Eating  toasted  bear  heart  is  one  of 
my  strongest  memories  from  that  check 
station  at  Weedville  two  years  ago. 
Dressing  out  my  first  really  big  bear 
(well,  to  be  honest,  my  first  one,  pe- 
riod) the  year  before  is  another  potent 
memory.  I tried  so  hard  to  look 
competent  with  all  those  hunters 
crowded  around  and  a game  protector 
wearing  a faintly  amused  smile  watch- 
ing critically  from  the  background.  But 
even  then  I knew  there  was  much  more 
to  these  check  stations  than  the  new 
sights  and  smells,  the  cold  fingers  and 
toes,  the  camaraderie  that  comes  from 
working  together  on  a messy  job.  The 
Game  Commission  has  the  task  of 
managing  the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
state,  and  research  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  making  the  correct 
management  decisions.  The  bear  check 
stations,  run  every  year  there  is  an 
open  season,  are  an  important  part  of 
our  bear  research  program. 

GAME  COMMISSION  biologist  Jack  Giles 
peers  into  culvert  trap  to  check  condition  of 
drugged  bear.  Foot  snares  are  also  used  to 
capture  bears  for  measuring,  marking,  and 
occasionally  fitting  with  radio  transmitters. 
Biologists  remove  tiny,  unneeded  teeth  for 
aging,  then  give  bears  a shot  of  antibiotic 
before  they  wake  up  and  take  off. 


Over  700  bears  were  killed  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  year.  Can  our  bruin  popu- 
lation stand  that  kind  of  harvest 
repeatedly?  That’s  the  biggest  question 
our  research  program  is  trying  to 
answer.  There  are  several  phases  to  the 
research  activity,  but  they  all  tie  in  to 
that  major  theme. 

Big  harvests  occurred  in  1966  and 
1967,  when  605  and  568  legal  bears 
were  taken.  Such  high  kills  prompted 
interest  in  how  the  state’s  bear  popula- 
tion would  respond.  Dr.  James 
Lindzey,  leader  of  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Penn  State, 
and  a few  graduate  students  began 
checking  bears  on  a limited,  voluntary 
basis  in  Quehanna.*  Gradually  the 
project  grew  and  the  Commission  got 
more  involved.  Bear  checks  are  now 
mandatory.  They  are  run  cooperatively 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Unit,  with 
some  help  from  college  wildlife 
students.  This  is  the  part  of  the  re- 
search program  most  hunters  are  fa- 
miliar with. 

What  happens  at  a check  station,  and 
what  information  do  we  get  from  it? 

Well,  let’s  assume  you’ve  killed  a 
bear.  You  bring  it  in  to  one  of  several 
check  stations  located  in  good  bear 
range.  There  it  is  weighed,  and 
probably  measured.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance is  noted.  These  things  tell  us 
something  about  the  size  and  nealth  of 
our  bears — which  incidentally,  seem  to 
be  pretty  good.  A tiny  tooth  is  removed 
from  just  behind  one  of  the  canines; 
this  is  taken  to  a laboratory,  softened, 
sliced,  stained,  and  “read’  for  age, 
rather  like  a forester  counts  tree  rings. 
(This  process  takes  a long  time,  but  you 
will  eventually  be  informed  of  the  age 
of  your  bear.) 

The  checker  looks  for  signs  that  the 
bear  has  been  captured  before — ear 
tags  or  tattoos  inside  a lip  or  on  the  in- 
ner thigh.  If  it  was,  you’ll  later  be  told 


*The  Game  Commission  helps  to  fund  the 
Unit’s  operation,  and  also  pays  for  specific  items 
such  as  a new  projecting  microscope  for  bear 
tooth  aging,  postage  for  data  sent  to  hunters,  and 
processing  fees  for  tooth  sectioning.  Other  Unit 
cooperators  are  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Penn  State,  and  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute. 
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when  and  where.  This  information  tells 
us  something  about  where  and  how  far 
bears  move.  Comparing  the  ratio  of  tag- 
ged to  untagged  bears  in  the  harvest 
also  gives  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
bears  in  the  state.  It  would  be  nice  if 
you  could  just  go  out  and  count  them, 
but  you  can’t.  So  we  have  to  rely  on  in- 
direct things  like  that  ratio,  harvest 
statistics,  reproductive  rates,  and 
whatever  else  might  be  useful. 

More  Questions 

Meantime,  someone  will  ask  you 
where  you  shot  the  bear  (we  don’t 
broadcast  your  lucky  spot,  but  it’s  im- 
portant to  know  where  the  state’s  bears 
are  and  how  they’re  moving),  whether 
there  were  cubs  or  other  adults  with 
yours  (this  helps  to  indicate  how  well 
the  species  is  reproducing),  what  time 
you  shot  it,  and  so  on.  Eventually, 
someone  will  tag  it  with  a small  metal 
strip  through  the  ear  (which  won’t  harm 
it  for  a mount).  If  your  trophy  is  a male, 
you’ll  now  be  on  your  way.  If  a female, 
someone  will  field-dress  it  and  remove 
the  reproductive  tract  (ovaries,  uterus 
and  fallopian  tubes)  for  study  in  the  lab. 
A biologist  will  look  for  the  tiny  scars 
caused  by  previous  pregnancy,  or  for 
the  microscopic  ball  of  cells  which 
would  show  the  female  was  pregnant. 
All  this  information  on  reproduction  is 
important,  for  the  birth  rate  has  to  be 
balancing  the  death  rate,  or  the  bear 
and  the  bear  hunter  will  fade  away. 

Walt  Kordek,  a doctoral  candidate 
with  the  Wildlife  Unit,  analyzes  the  in- 
formation from  these  check  stations. 
He  has  a computer  model  of  the  popu- 
lation now,  with  all  kinds  of  data  (age, 
weight,  sex,  etc.)  on  every  bear  ever 
checked  in  the  state.  Not  only  can  we 
get  out  of  it  specific  kinds  of  informa- 
tion— for  example,  the  percentage  of 
males  under  3 years  old  killed  in  Pike 
County  in  1975 — but  we  will  also  be 
able  to  test  different  management 
strategies  on  paper  without  actually  af- 
fecting the  species  in  any  way.  We 
could  find  out,  for  example,  what  would 
probably  happen  to  the  bear  population 
if  we  were  to  close  three  counties  to 
bear  hunting  and  kill  only  5 percent  of 
the  adults  in  the  other  counties.  Or 
shoot  only  females  without  cubs.  The 


model,  of  course,  is  only  as  good  as  the 
basic  information  you  build  it  on,  and 
that’s  another  reason  why  bear  check 
stations  are  so  important.  The  more  and 
better  data  we  have,  the  more  reliable 
the  model  will  be. 

While  some  biologists,  students,  and 
district  and  deputy  game  protector 
volunteers  are  running  the  check  sta- 
tions, others  are  on  the  road  checking 
hunter  pressure.  They  drive  prede- 
termined routes,  noting  the  number  of 
cars  and  hunters.  Counts  from  several 
routes  in  prime  bear  range  are 
combined  and  analyzed  for  an  estimate 
of  how  many  bear  hunters  are  in  the 
field. 

Another  approach  is  the  annual  small 
game  take  survey  handled  by  Game 
Biologist  Bill  Shope.  It  includes  a ques- 
tion on  bear  hunting.  By  analyzing  the 
questionnaires  returned  and  extrapolat- 
ing the  results,  Bill  comes  up  with  an 
independent  estimate  of  hunting 
pressure.  While  the  two  estimates  are 
seldom  identical,  they’re  in  the  same 
ballpark,  and  tend  to  rise  or  fall 
together  over  the  years.  That  means 
they  can  probably  be  counted  on  to 
show  trends,  if  not  precise  figures. 
Both  estimates  indicated  a substantial 
increase  in  pressure  in  1976;  an  inde- 
pendent survey  run  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  also  revealed  an 
increase. 

Must  Balance  Harvest 

Several  other  measures  show  that 
we  re  overharvesting  bears  in  some  sec- 
tions. The  fact  that  increased  pressure 
and  increased  harvest  usually  go  hand- 
in-hand  implies  that  to  control  local 
overharvesting,  we  must  control  local 
pressure.  Without  a bear  license,  that 
can’t  be  done.  The  only  feasible  al- 
ternative is  to  close  the  season 
statewide  now  and  then  to  give  these 
heavily-hunted  areas  a chance  to  catch 
up.  A bear  license  would  allow  both  a 
much  more  accurate  picture  of  hunter 
pressure  and  distribution,  and 
eventually  a means  of  directing  some 
pressure  away  from  hard-hit  areas  and 
into  underharvested  sections  until 
things  even  out  again. 

Check  stations  are  not  the  only  place 
that  age  and  size  information  come 
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WALT  KORDEK,  Wildlife  Unit,  dis- 
sects female  bear’s  reproductive 
tract,  searching  Y-shaped  uterus  for 
tiny  scars  where  embryos  attached. 


GRAD  STUDENTS  Gary  Alt  and  George  Matula 
(top)  check  computer  printout  of  “fixes”  on  radio- 
collared  bears.  At  Weedville  bear  check  station 
(above)  students  from  Penn  State  and  the  Cooper- 
ative Wildlife  Research  Unit  list  data  on  bear. 
(Tripod  is  used  for  weighing.) 


BILL  SHOPE,  PGC  biologist,  adjusts  focus  on 
new  microscope  used  for  calculating  ages  of 
bears  from  thin  tooth  slices.  Image  is  projected 
from  top  of  microscope  onto  screen,  so  that 
several  biologists  can  view  sli^e  together. 


RECOVERED  from  drug,  bruin  takes 
off  after  being  weighed,  measured  and 
marked. 


from,  though.  Jack  Giles,  PGC 
biologist  from  Williamsport,  spends  as 
much  time  as  he  can  tracking  down  and 
trapping  bears  to  be  measured,  marked 
and  released.  Right  now,  he’s  trying  to 
get  a female  to  put  a radio-collar  on. 
When  he  does,  he  11  try  tracking  her 
with  an  antenna  mounted  on  a truck. 
Such  “ground  units”  have  been  used  in 
the  past,  but  mainly  to  supplement  air- 
borne antennas.  (Five  other  Com- 
mission biologists  also  “trap  and  tag” 
when  they  can.) 

Groundwork 

Former  Wildlife  Unit  grad  students 
Gary  Wakefield  and  John  Eveland  laid 
the  groundwork  for  several  current 
projects.  They  combined  information 
from  marked  bears,  early  bear  check 
stations,  and  district  game  protectors’ 
experiences  as  well  as  their  own  field 
work  to  arrive  at  some  of  the  earliest 
descriptions  of  bear  range  and  habitat 
requirements,  movements,  and  sex  and 
age  ratios.  John  worked  primarily  in  the 
northeast,  Gary  in  the  northcentral. 
Gary  estimated  that  the  bear  popula- 
tion from  1959-1968  averaged  at  least 
2,130  statewide. 

Gary  Alt,  who  recently  finished  his 
graduate  program  with  the  Research 
Unit  and  is  now  working  for  the  Com- 
mission, has  “collared”  quite  a few  Pike 
County  bears.  His  dad, Floyd  “Buck” 
Alt,  donates  his  plane,  flying  time  and 
abilities  to  help  track  down  the  trans- 
mitting bruins.  The  Alts  have  learned 
some  interesting  things  this  way.  One 
male,  for  example,  confused  them  for  a 
while  (Buck  in  the  air,  Gary  on  the 
ground)  until  they  discovered  that  he’d 
rear  up,  whip  around  and  plop  back 
down  exactly  in  his  previous  tracks — 
only  going  the  opposite  way — then 
backtrack  for  a while  and  cut  off  at  right 
angles  just  where  dense  brush  grew 
next  to  his  trail.  They  also  learned  that 
males  move  much  more  than  females 
during  their  daily  travels  (which  is  why 
Jack  wants  to  begin  ground-tracking 
with  a female),  and  that  females  with 
cubs  cover  more  ground  than  solitary 
females. 

The  Alts  also  found  that  bears  are 
much  more  active  during  early  summer 


than  in  other  months — a habit  that 
robably  increases  their  chances  of 
nding  a mate  during  breeding  season. 
And  the  transmitters  made  locating 
winter  dens  easier,  so  they  could  learn 
more  about  the  kinds  of  habitat  bears 
need  at  this  time  of  year.  It’s  been 
interesting  to  see,  too,  how  some  bears 
whose  home  range  abuts  an  interstate 
highway  will  avoid  that  area.  Now  that 
the  interstates  have  been  in  for  awhile, 
Gary  feels  that  the  road  kills  have  stabi- 
lized— or  close  to  it. 

George  Matula,  another  Wildlife 
Unit  grad,  has  assisted  the  bear  re- 
search program  in  several  ways.  His 
own  research  involved  taking  blood 
samples  from  captured  bears  and  run- 
ning several  tests— chemical  and  bio- 
logical— in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
normal  blood  characteristics  for  Penn- 
sylvania bears.  Besides  telling  us  some 
things  already — for  example,  they’re  al- 
most completely  free  of  blood  parasites, 
compared  to  populations  in  many  other 
states — it  also  gives  us  a base  level  for 
any  future  work  on  the  effect  of  nutri- 
tion, disease,  and  other  factors  on  bear 
physiology.  George  also  had  a big  hand 
in  developing  some  of  the  computer 
programs  used  to  analyze  the  data  other 
researchers  are  getting.  For  example, 
he  wrote  the  program  which  plots  the 
locations  Gary  Alt  gets  from  his  radio- 
collared  bears,  so  that  he  has  a “map”  of 
home  range  and  activity  patterns. 

Real  Movers 

Gary  has  found  out  that  bears  are 
sometimes  a bit  more  active  than  we’d 
thought.  Monitoring  nuisance  bears 
which  had  been  moved  to  other  areas  of 
the  state,  he  found  that  some  bears 
were  returning  from  amazing  distances. 
Most  bears  which  were  moved  40  miles 
or  less  quickly  returned  to  their  original 
sites.  Now,  when  we  have  to  move  a 
bear,  we  take  it  a long  distance. 

Another  practical  result  of  Gary’s 
study  was  the  discovery  that  only  one  of 
the  methods  he  tested  for  preventing 
bear  damage  worked  well.  Putting 
chemicals  in  honey  to  make  hive-rob- 
bing bears  regurgitate  didn’t  work  well. 
Neither  did  noisemakers  or  wax 
bullets,  which  sting  but  don’t  really 
harm  the  bear.  But  enclosing  the  area 
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JACK  GILES  punches  small 
hole  in  bear’s  ear  to  attach 
numbered  metal  tag  and 
bright  plastic  streamer,  as 
Lycoming  County  DGP  Bob 
Fala  steadies  bear’s  head. 
(Left  ear  is  already  marked.) 


with  a strand  of  electrified  wire  and 
draping  bacon  over  it  so  that  a bear  has 
to  touch  the  wire  (usually  with  his 
tongue)  to  get  it  kept  bears  out  of  trou- 
ble areas. 

We’ve  learned  a lot  about  Pennsyl- 
vania bears  during  the  last  ten  years, 
but  a lot  of  it  just  leads  to  more  ques- 
tions. These  aren’t  just  matters  of 
curiosity.  They  are  things  we  have  to 
know  in  order  to  manage  bears  for  the 
future. 

What  are  the  plans  for  the  future? 
Walt  and  Doc  Lindzey  and  I talked 
about  that  one  afternoon  recently.  A lot 
of  it  will  be  an  extension  of  current 
work.  Gary  Alt’s  work  on  home  range, 
movements,  translocation  of  nuisance 
bears,  bear  damage,  and  so  on  was 
done  in  the  northeast.  We  already 
know  that  habitat  in  the  northcentral 
range  is  quite  different,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  behavior  of  bears  in  this  area  is 
also  different.  (“It’s  gotta  be!”  Walt 
says.)  So  they  hope  to  test  some  of 
Gary’s  findings  in  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania. 

We  need  to  find  out  more  about  the 
cub  production  rate — is  it  changing, 
and  if  so,  how? 


Walt’s  computer  model  must  be 
tested  against  actual  field  conditions 
whenever  possible.  This  is  a task  which 
can  never  be  done  completely;  as  con- 
ditions change,  so  will  the  model.  It’s 
not  an  end  in  itself,  Walt  points  out — 
“It’s  just  a tool  to  examine  the  popula- 
tion”— and  to  paper-test  some  manage- 
ment strategies  once  the  Commission  is 
satisfied  the  model  is  sufficiently  so- 
phisticated. 

Need  Some  Peace 

Habitat  use  is  another  area  that 
needs  study.  Female  bears  need  a 
certain  amount  of  “refuge”  area — land 
where  they  can  be  relatively  free  from 
disturbance — in  order  to  reproduce 
normally.  That’s  one  example  of 
response  to  habitat.  But  that  response 
may  be  different  in  northcentral  than  in 
northeast  Pennsylvania,  because  the 
habitat  is  different.  If  we  get  to  the 
point  where  establishing  formal  breed- 
ing refuges  is  necessary,  we  must  know 
how  much  area  is  needed  and  where. 
Jack’s  work  with  collared  females  may 
shed  some  light  on  this. 

The  Wildlife  Unit  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a center  for  analyzing  data  the 
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Commission  gets  through  bear-check 
stations  and  field  research.  Computer 
programs  will  speed  this  up 
considerably,  and  the  data  in  turn  will 
help  to  refine  Walt’s  population  model. 

Some  biologists  would  like  to  study 
the  response  of  bears  (and  other  ani- 
mals) to  variations  in  mast  production 
and  to  test  an  efficient,  simple,  repro- 
ducible field  technique  for  measuring 
mast  production.  Some  aspects  of 
response  are  obvious:  A good  mast  crop 
keeps  damage  down  and  helps  bears 
put  on  winter  fat  easily.  Other  aspects 
are  a bit  trickier:  Does  a good,  uniform 
mast  crop  make  bears  more  vulnerable 
to  hunting  because  they’re  more  evenly 
distributed?  Or  less  vulnerable  because 
they  need  to  travel  less  to  find  food? 
Does  mast  crop  have  a predictable  ef- 
fect on  cub  production? 

Unique 

Another  crucial  area  is  continuing 
study  of  our  bears’  response  to  hunting. 
Pennsylvania’s  situation  is  unique. 
Though  we  rank  low  among  bear-hunt- 
ing states,  both  in  size  of  bear  popula- 
tion and  in  number  of  bears  harvested, 
we  have  more  bear  hunters  and  more 
pressure  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  We  also  harvest  more  bears  per 
bear  available  (according  to  our  esti- 
mates) than  any  other  state.  What  is 
this  doing  to  our  bear  population?  We 
know  that  they’re  reproducing  at  a 
younger  age  (at  least,  some  are)  but 


does  that  mean  we’ve  hit  a crucial  and 
unhealthy  situation  or  simply  that  we  re 
getting  a high  turnover  rate,  as  we  have 
in  our  deer  herd  where  most  deer  shot 
are  1 V2  or  2V2  years  old? 

And  then  there  are  some  detailed 
projects,  like  studying  cub  survival. 

Travel  to  other  states  for  bear 
management  workshops  and  meetings 
helps  us  learn  what  others  are  doing. 
We  can  use  their  good  ideas  and  avoid 
their  mistakes— if  we  know  about 
them.  And  we  can  share  our 
knowledge,  too. 

Capturing  and  marking  bears,  and 
data-gathering  through  check  stations 
whenever  there  is  an  open  season,  are 
ongoing  projects  which  enable  us  to 
monitor  the  bear  population.  The  Com- 
mission can’t  make  responsible 
management  decisions  without  know- 
ing what  shape  the  bears  are  in  and  how 
the  population  is  changing.  There’s  still 
a lot  to  learn,  but  we’ve  made  progress. 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  can  be 
proud  of  the  bear  research  programs 
their  money  and  interest  have 
sponsored  in  the  past  several  years. 
Continuing  support  of  these  efforts — 
and  the  management  decisions  based 
on  their  results — not  only  helps  to  keep 
Pennsylvania  in  the  vanguard  of  bear- 
studying  states,  but  is  the  only  way  we 
can  hope  to  assure  ourselves  and  our 
children  of  enough  bears  to  hunt,  to 
photograph,  to  watch  or  to  enjoy  just  by 
knowing  that  they’re  there. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set 
of  four  covers,  all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
now  is  available.  These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches 
on  11x14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set 
includes  Ned’s  woodcock  from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck 
from  July  1974;  the  doves  from  September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe 
from  the  December  1971  issue.  These  prints  are  not  available  indi- 
vidually. The  price  is  $3  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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JIMMY’S  GUN  WAS  A FINE  OLD  12-gauge  J.C.  Higgins  single  barrel.  It  had  been  his  father’s. 
Now  it  belonged  to  him. 


Jimmy’s  First  Hunt 


By  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr. 

DGP,  Lancaster  County 


IT  WAS  THE  night  before  the  open- 
ing of  duck  season.  The  boy  sat  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  the  flames  taking 
his  thoughts  to  the  places  where  all 
boys  dream  of  being— the  rivers  and 
fields,  the  mountains  and  quiet  swamps 
where  the  wild  things  live. 

“Jim! 

His  father’s  voice  startled  him  back 
to  reality.  The  look  in  the  older  man’s 
eyes  told  Jim  he  understood.  Why  not? 
His  thoughts  still  went  to  the  same 
place  on  the  night  before  a hunt. 

“Is  your  gear  all  ready?”  his  father 
asked.  He  wasn’t  really  listening  for  an 
answer.  He  was  hoping  Jim  under- 
stood. He  hoped  the  boy  realized  the 
privilege  that  was  being  given  him  to 
be  part  of  the  scheme  of  things.  How  he 
wanted  that  mysterious  force  to  reach 
out  and  touch  his  son  and  help  him  to 


understand  the  hows  and  whys  of  life, 
to  let  him  feel  the  inner  peace  that 
comes  with  being  a part  of  the  wild.  He 
wanted  the  boy  to  hear  the  murmuring 
of  the  Old  Ones  that  speak  to  a man 
when  he  is  alone  on  a deer  stand  in  the 
woods  or  in  a duck  blind  on  the  marsh. 

Dad!”  the  boy’s  voice  brought  him 
back.  “Dad  are  you  all  right?” 

The  man  swallowed  the  lump  in  his 
throat.  “I’m  fine.  I was  just  thinking 
about  when  your  grandfather  took  me 
hunting  for  the  first  time.”  He  had 
spoken  now  and  the  spell  was  broken. 
It  was  time  to  take  the  boy  on  his  last 
dry  run.  “Fetch  your  gun,”  he  said. 

Jimmy  hurried  from  the  room  and 
returned  beaming  with  pride,  the  fine 
old  shotgun  balanced  easily  in  his 
hands.  It  was  an  old  J.  C.  Higgins  12- 
gauge  single  barrel.  Once  it  had  be- 
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longed  to  Jimmy’s  father.  Now  it 
belonged  to  him.  The  boy  held  the  old 
piece  as  if  it  had  magic  powers,  as 
though  he  could  feel  through » its  worn 
wood  and  steel  all  the  good  days  his 
father  had  told  him  about  while  they  sat 
in  front  of  the  fire.  He’d  learned  so 
much  from  his  father  there.  Every  once 
in  a while  he  would  ask  a question — 
“How  close  do  I let  them  come  before  I 
shoot  . . . how  do  I tell  a black  from  a 
mallard  in  the  air?” — and  his  father  al- 
ways knew  the  answer.  And  so  it  went 
into  the  night  until  they  both  turned 
into  their  warm  beds  with  visions  of 
mallard  flocks  passing  overhead. 

“Get  Up,  Boy” 

It  seemed  to  Jim  that  he  had  just 
closed  his  eyes  when  he  heard  his 
father’s  voice  saying,  “Get  up,  boy,  the 
ducks  will  be  flying  in  an  hour.  ” 

“Be  with  you  in  a minute,  Dad.  Jim 
scurried  to  get  dressed.  Today  was 
opening  day,  the  day  of  his  induction 
into  the  special  fraternity  of  hunters! 

Jim  rushed  downstairs  and  burst  into 
the  kitchen  where  his  mother  was  put- 
ting breakfast  on  the  table.  She  smiled 
as  she  placed  a plate  of  ham  and  eggs 
before  Jim.  “Don’t  wolf  it  down,”  she 
said,  “you  have  time,”  but  the  boy 
hardly  heard  her  as  he  rushed  through 
his  food.  Jim’s  father  didn’t  speak.  He 
just  gave  the  boy  a smile,  knowing  from 
experience  what  his  son  was  going 
through. 

Breakfast  out  of  the  way,  it  was  time 
to  leave,  and  none  too  soon  for  the  boy. 
He  picked  up  the  lunches  and  a ther- 
mos of  coffee,  kissed  his  mother’s  cheek 
and  rushed  out. 

“James,”  the  boy’s  mother  called 
after  them— Jimmy  was  named  after  his 
father  and  proud  of  it — “James,  you 
take  care  of  the  boy!” 

“Yes,  Martha,”  Jimmy’s  father  an- 
swered. He  could  remember  his  own 
mother  calling  the  same  words  to  his 
father  the  morning  of  his  first  hunt. 

As  they  drove  down  the  road  into  the 
black  emptiness  of  the  night,  it  started 
to  drizzle.  “Couldn’t  be  better!” 
Timmy’s  father  said.  “This  rain  will 
brinj*  the  ducks  down.”  But  Jimmy 
didn  t hear.  He  was  asleep,  dreaming  of 
thousands  of  ducks  coming  in  to  the  de- 
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coys  spread  before  him  in  the  marsh. 

His  father’s  voice  brought  him  out  of 
his  dream,  and  Jimmy  scrambled  to  get 
the  equipment  out  of  the  car.  The  sun 
would  be  up  soon.  They  had  to  get  the 
decoys  out.  The  two  waded  through  the 
water  and  muck  of  the  marsh,  the  mud 
sucking  at  their  boots,  weighted  down 
by  the  sacks  of  decoys,  their  guns  and 
shells  and  lunches.  Finally  they  were  at 
the  blind.  Jimmy’s  father  showed  him 
where  to  place  the  decoys  so  they 
looked  real.  Then  they  were  in  the 
blind.  There  was  a chill  in  the  air  and 
it,  together  with  the  rain,  made  Jimmy 
shiver. 

“Here,  Jimmy,  have  some  coffee.” 

His  father  handed  him  a cup  of 
steaming  black  liquid.  It  was  Jimmy’s 
first  cup  of  coffee,  and  he  didn’t  know  if 
he  liked  it  or  not,  but  it  took  the  chill  off 
and  it  had  a wonderful  smell. 

As  he  sat  in  the  blind,  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  marsh  gave  Jimmy  a feel- 
ing of  peace  he  had  never  known 
before.  The  mist  rising  off  the  water 
against  the  dimly  lit  sky  made  him 
think  that  this  must  have  been  what  it 
was  like  on  the  first  day  of  the  world. 

Time  passed.  Then 

“Jim!  Here  they  come!” 

Jimmy’s  heart  pounded  as  he  saw  the 
mallards  circling  the  decoys.  Suddenly 
they  cupped  their  wings  and  dropped 
swiftly  toward  the  blocks. 

“Let  them  land,”  Jimmy’s  father 
whispered,  as  he  worked  his  call.  “Get 
ready.  Now!” 

Jimmy  and  his  father  rose  in  the 
blind  and  fifty  ducks  jumped  into  the 
air,  quacking  and  splashing  as  they 
lifted.  Jimmy  picked  out  a duck,  led 
and  fired,  but  the  bird  kept  flying.  He 
heard  his  father  fire  twice  and  saw  two 
ducks  cartwheel  out  of  the  flock  to 
splash  into  the  water  below. 
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“You’ll  do  better  next  time,”  Jimmy’s 
father  called  as  he  waded  into  the  water 
to  retrieve  his  downed  birds. 

Back  in  the  blind  again,  Jimmy’s 
father  worked  his  call,  coaxing  birds 
that  were  barely  more  than  specks  in 
the  sky.  Slowly  the  flock  turned,  ap- 
proached, circled  and  with  cupped 
wings  dropped  into  the  blocks.  This 
time  when  Jimmy  rose,  picked  his  bird 
and  fired,  it  spun  out  of  the  flock  and 
fell  back  into  the  water. 

“Dad!  Dad,  I got  him!”  Jimmy 
shouted  as  he  splashed  into  the  water  to 
claim  his  prize.  “Look  at  him.  Dad! 
Isn’t  he  beautiful?” 

Jimmy’s  father  smiled  at  the  pride  in 
his  son’s  face. 


Suddenly  the  weather  turned  bad. 
The  wind  started  to  howl  and  the  rain 
came  in  sheets.  The  two  hurried  to  get 
in  their  decoys  and  scrambled  for  the 
shelter  of  the  car.  “No  sense  waiting  for 
this  to  stop,  Jimmy’s  father  said.  “This 
is  going  to  last  all  day.  Might  as  well 
head  for  home,  I guess.  Too  bad.  We 
could  have  had  a lot  more  shooting. 

“I  don’t  care,”  Jimmy  said.  “It 
wouldn’t  have  mattered  if  we  didn’t  fire 
a shot.  I’d  still  have  had  a great  time 
j ust  being  out  on  the  marsh  with  you.  ” 

Jimmy  s father  smiled.  The  boy  is  go- 
ing to  be  all  right,  he  thought.  Yessir, 
he’s  going  to  be  just  fine.  He  put  the 
car  in  gear  and  headed  for  the  high- 
way. 


of  ^0r t 


THESE  MEN  ALL  WORKED  FOR  THE  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  all  were  residents  of 
Clearfield.  They  hunted  at  Bell’s  Landing,  near  Karthaus.  In  front  row  are  Charles  Rechel, 

Harry  Lentz  and  Godfrey  Johnson;  second  row,  , Charlie  Hugar  and  Archie  Bowes. 

Photo,  taken  around  1914,  belongs  to  Robert  Rechel  of  Williamsport,  and  was  submitted  by 
Earl  Thoman  of  Railroad,  Pa. 
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AFTER  TELLING  HER  YOUNG  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  to  “sit,”  trainer  prepares  to  toss  a dead 
pen-raised  pheasant. 


PHEASANT  DOG  TRAINING 

By  Nick  Sisley 


TOP  PHEASANT  DOGS  are  rare, 
but  the  average  bird  dog  of  good 
breeding  can  be  trained  to  make  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  seldom- 
seen  but  oft-reported  concoction — 
pheasant  under  glass.  Pheas-finders 
need  a combination  of  hunting  desire, 
intelligence  to  cope  with  and  master 
the  wily  bird  s tendency  to  run,  and  the 
ability  to  get  on  the  scent  trail  of  a crip- 
ple quickly  and  follow  that  trail  to  its 
end.  The  right  training  format  can  give 
you  a consistently  successful  pheasant 
dog.  Such  a canine  companion  may  not 
be  perfect,  but  he  11  get  the  job  done. 

Good  pheasant  dogs  generally  come 
from  all  three  types  of  bird  dogs — 
spaniels,  retrievers  or  pointers.  Cocker 
spaniels  and  springer  spaniels  can  both 
romp  the  corn  rows  and  weed  fields, 
but  the  cocker’s  small  size  and  the  fact 
that  show  breeders  have  essentially 
ruined  them  for  field  purposes  makes 
this  breed  a questionable  choice. 
Conversely,  the  springer  spaniel  is  the 
only  breed  in  America  that  is  currently 


being  bred,  almost  exclusively,  as  a 
pheasant  dog.  Pennsylvania  hunters 
who  are  considering  acquiring  a dog  for 
pheasant  couldn  t make  a better  choice 
than  the  springer. 

Retrievers  are  also  used  in  pheasant 
fields  with  great  success.  Though 
Labradors  and  goldens  may  have  been 
bred  for  waterfowl  hunting,  they  seem 
to  make  the  switch  to  weed  and  grain 
fields  with  little  or  no  problem.  Though 
they  don’t  usually  cover  as  much 
ground  as  a hard-working  springer, 
they  are  most  effective  in  helping  their 
masters  put  game  in  the  hunting 
pouch. 

Pointers  are  probably  used  in 
pheasant  fields  more  than  any  other 
type  of  bird  dog.  German  shorthairs 
and  Brittany  spaniels  have  become 
especially  popular  in  recent  years,  but 
pointers,  English  setters  and  other 
breeds  are  also  held  in  high  regard  by 
Keystone  State  cockbird  enthusiasts. 
For  many,  seeing  a dog  on  point  is  the 
epitome  of  thrills  in  the  outdoors. 
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One  of  the  most  important  goals  is  to 
make  a prospective  pheasant  dog  a will- 
ing, enthusiastic  and  thorough 
retriever.  These  Chinese  transplants 
are  tough  critters.  They  may  somer- 
sault when  hit  with  the  pattern  fringe, 
but  they  run  like  greased  lightning  as 
soon  as  they  hit  the  ground.  Here  are 
some  suggestions.  Many  of  my  recom- 
mendations can  be  used  whether  you 
are  training  a spaniel,  retriever,  or 
pointing  dog. 

Stuff  Old  Sock 

Starting  when  a pup  is  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old,  I like  to  stuff  an  old  sock 
with  rags  and  toss  it  around  the  back- 
yard. If  a youngster  isn’t  interested  in 
picking  up  the  dummy  at  first,  the 
trainer  can  usually  fire  his  enthusiasm 
by  talking  excitedly  and  shaking  the 
sock  in  front  of  his  nose  until  the  pup 
begins  lunging  and  jumping,  trying  to 
snatch  it.  Once  you  have  him 
thoroughly  excited,  toss  the  dummy 
out  a short  distance — only  two  or  three 
feet — but  make  sure  the  pup  sees  the 
stuffed  sock  in  the  air.  The  tendency 
will  be  to  pounce  on  the  sock  and  pick  it 
up.  The  dog  may  or  may  not  be  willing 
to  return  it  to  you. 

If  he  does,  fine,  for  it  indicates  that 
the  dog  probably  has  adequate  retriev- 
ing instinct.  If  he  doesn’t  and  tends  to 
run  away  with  the  sock,  attach  a short 
lead  to  his  collar — one  that  is  longer 
than  the  distance  you  throw  the  retriev- 
ing sock.  Once  the  pup  picks  up  the 
sock,  encourage  him  back.  Hold  the 
rope  to  prevent  him  from  running 
away,  but  don’t  pull  him  in.  Encourage 
him  back  with  gentle  tugs.  Make  him 
understand  that  you  want  him  to  bring 
the  sock  to  you.  When  he  does,  praise 
him  excessively. 

Next,  I like  to  teach  my  dogs  to  hold 
a training  buck.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
when  a dog  is  ready  for  this.  It  depends 
on  age,  temperament,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  retrieves  the 
training  sock.  As  a general  rule,  I’d  say 
six  months.  The  idea  is  simply  to  open 
his  mouth,  force  in  a boat  fender  type 
dummy,  close  his  mouth  on  it,  and  tell 
him,  “Hold  or  “Take.  I ve  never  yet 
seen  a dog  that  wanted  to  hold  the 
dummy  at  first.  You  have  to  “make” 


him  do  it.  Keep  repeating  the  word 
“hold”  or  “take”  with  one  hand  on  their 
lower  jaw  and  one  hand  on  the  upper 
jaw.  When  you  step  away,  he  will  drop 
it.  When  he  does,  pick  up  the  dummy, 
put  it  back  in  his  mouth  and  give  your 
command  to  hold.  The  key  is  repeti- 
tion. Some  dogs  require  a week  or  two 
before  they  will  hold  the  training  buck 
for  any  length  of  time. 

The  idea  in  teaching  the  dog  to  hold 
the  dummy  is  to  take  a little  of  the  play 
out  of  retrieving  and  convert  it  into 
something  he  must  do.  For  this  reason, 
the  trainer  must  not  go  too  fast — only  as 
fast  as  the  pup’s  temperament  permits. 
Don’t  become  discouraged  and  don’t 
lose  your  temper.  Once  the  dog  is  hold- 
ing the  dummy  for  long  periods  of  time 
on  command,  begin  tossing  it  out  again. 
When  he  returns  with  it,  don’t  be  in  too 
much  of  a hurry  to  take  it  away  from 
him.  Allow  the  dog  to  sit  or  stand  by 
your  side  for  long  seconds  before  you 
take  it  away.  This  further  discourages 
any  inclination  the  dog  might  have  to 
pick  up  the  dummy  (or  later  a pheasant) 
and  not  bring  it  to  you. 

Next,  start  making  your  dog  stay  at 
your  side  after  you’ve  thrown  the  train- 
ing buck,  until  you  give  the  command 

THERE  COMES  a time  when  the  fun  of  flush- 
ing and  chasing  must  be  discouraged.  A 
check  rope  and  pigeon  help.  Cord  gives  con- 
trol once  dog  goes  on  point,  lets  you  show 
the  dog  you  want  a point,  not  a chase. 
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PLACE  DUMMY  in  dog’s  mouth  and  hold 
jaws  so  he  can’t  drop  it,  repeating  “take”  or 
“hold.”  Repetition  is  the  key.  Dog  must  learn 
that  retrieving  is  something  he  must  do. 

to  retrieve.  I do  this  by  tramping  on  a 
short  rope  attached  to  the  dog’s  collar. 
Tell  him  to  stay  and  toss  out  the  train- 
ing dummy.  The  dog  always  lunges 
ahead.  The  lead  stops  liim  short.  Most 
dogs  quickly  get  the  hang  of  this  train- 
ing refinement.  It  is  easy  if  you  use  the 
tramped-on-short-lead  concept. 

Once  the  dog  reaches  this  point,  it  is 
time  to  move  away  from  your  backyard. 
If  you  have  some  heavy  cover  close  by, 
you  are  lucky.  Other  pheasant  buffs  will 
probably  have  to  drive  to  their  training 
grounds.  Start  throwing  the  training 
buck  into  heavier  and  heavier  cover. 
Pheasants  don’t  fall  on  groomed  lawns. 
As  a rule  they  fall  in  the  densest  cover 
imaginable.  So  far  your  dog  has  done  all 
his  retrieving  by  sight.  Now  you  must 
switch  from  sight  to  scent,  so  liquid 
pheasant  scent,  available  from  several 
dog  speciality  catalog  houses,  should  be 
dabbed  on  the  training  buck. 

Once  the  dog  is  retrieving  from 
heavy  cover  to  your  satisfaction,  ac- 
quire some  live  pigeons  to  make  your 
dog  an  even  more  effective  retriever. 
Work  the  dog  through  a weed  field 
where  you  have  previously  hidden  a pi- 
geon, one  that  you  have  either  spun  to 
sleep  or  have  wing-shackled  with  a rub- 


ber band.  It  is  a good  idea  to  mark  the 
spot  by  shoving  a stick  in  the  ground, 
perhaps  with  a small  flag  or  colored 
streamer  attached  to  it.  When  the  dog 
isn’t  looking,  fire  your  training  pistol 
and  excitedly  repeat  the  word  “fetch. 
At  the  same  time,  direct  your  dog  to 
the  general  area.  Try  to  be  downwind. 
Many  times  when  you  are  hunting 
you’ll  knock  a bird  down  and  the  dog 
will  see  neither  the  flush  nor  the  bird 
falling.  Though  dogs  are  anxious  to  sniff 
out  a bird  if  they  see  it  fall,  they  may 
show  little  enthusiasm  if  they  haven’t 
seen  the  kill.  This  last  recommendation 
will  help  bridge  that  gap. 

Land  Running 

A well-trained  retriever  is  especially 
important  to  the  pheasant  specialist. 
These  are  big  birds  and  few  of  them  hit 
the  ground  stone  dead.  Many  land  on 
their  feet  and  run  off  immediately.  If 
you’ve  properly  schooled  your  pheasant 
dog  in  retrieving,  you’ll  lose  very  few 
birds. 

I look  forward  to  the  August  1 open- 
ing of  dog  training  season  as  eagerly  as  I 
do  the  opening  of  small  game.  In 
August  and  September  you  can  give 
your  dog  experience  on  live  ringnecks 
and  he’ll  learn  a great  deal.  At  this  time 
the  chicks  that  were  born  the  previous 
spring  aren’t  as  wary  as  their  parents 
and  haven’t  fully  developed  their  run- 
ning ways — yet!  These  youngsters  sit 
well  for  pointing  dogs  and  often  hold 
until  the  last  possible  second  when  a 
retriever  or  spaniel  is  trying  to  ferret 
them  out.  It  is  important  for  a young 
dog  to  see  the  pheasants  that  flush.  An 
olu  and  experienced  canine  campaign- 
er will  fully  understand  that  wily 
ringnecks  are  noted  for  jumping  out  far 
ahead,  but  these  seasoned  veterans  al- 
ready have  all  the  hunting  desire  they 
need.  Not  so  with  pheasant  dog 
neophytes,  however. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
trait  a hunting  dog  can  possess  is  an 
intense  desire  to  find  game.  If  the  dog 
has  this  basic  instinct,  it  is  up  to  the 
master  to  put  him  in  situations  that  will 
further  nurture  this  trait.  Late  summer 
training  on  pheasants  is  ideal  for  this.  It 
is  often  hot,  so  try  to  conduct  these 
training  sessions  in  the  early  morning 
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or  shortly  before  sunset.  I usually 
prefer  the  morning  hours  during  hot 
weather,  because  dew  on  the  cover 
keeps  the  dog  wet  and  cool  while  he  is 
running  and  working  hard.  Those  who 
work  the  daylight  shift  can  easily  get  an 
hour’s  run  in  before  punching  the  time 
clock. 

Springer  spaniels  should  be  taught  to 
quarter  their  ground  for  pheasants,  and 
they  should  be  restricted  if  they  tend  to 
go  beyond  gun  range.  Here  are  some 
tips.  If  the  springer  hunts  out  too  far, 
call  him  back  and  make  him  walk  at 
heel  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Send  him 
on  his  way  again,  and  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  limit  of  gun  range,  whistle 
or  call  him  to  heel.  Repeat  this 
procedure  every  time  the  dog  goes  too 
far.  He’ll  soon  understand  that  ranging 
to  the  limits  is  a no-no,  and  that  he  will 
be  punished  for  it. 

Pigeons  can  be  used  to  train  spring- 
ers to  quarter.  Plant  three  or  four  pi- 
geons on  a zigzag  course  in  a weed 
field.  Again,  a sm^l  stick  with  a flag  or 
brightly  colored  streamer  attached  will 
help  you  remember  where  each  bird  is 
planted.  The  pigeons  can  either  be 
dead,  shackled  with  a rubber  band 
around  their  wings,  or  spun  to  sleep. 
Work  through  with  the  dog,  making 
sure  you  are  walking  about  ten  feet  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  first  bird  as  you 
approach  it.  Give  the  dog  a hand  signal 
in  the  direction  of  the  bird  and  take  one 
step  that  way  yourself.  Always  work 
into  the  wind.  Hopefully  the  springer 
will  pick  up  the  scent  quickly  and  zero 
in  on  the  pigeon.  If  not,  keep  encourag- 
ing him  in  the  right  direction  with  hand 
signals.  Pigeons  that  are  dead  or 
shackled  are  merely  retrieved  and 
brought  to  you.  Dole  out  praise.  If  you 
spin  birds  to  sleep,  most  of  them  will 
flush  just  as  the  springer  approaches. 
These  should  be  shot. 

Keep  working  down  the  course 
where  the  birds  have  been  planted,  di- 
recting the  dog  first  to  the  left,  then  to 
the  right,  each  time  working  him  into  a 
bird  with  a hand  signal.  Go  through  this 
procedure  on  successive  days,  and  most 
springers  will  quickly  realize  that 
quartering  the  ground  in  front  of  their 
master  produces  game.  It  is  good  to 
shoot  a bird  occasionally,  but  you  can 
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do  a lot  of  training  with  wing-shackled 
pigeons.  These  birds  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  so  training  costs  can  be 
kept  to  a minimum. 

Labs  and  goldens  don  t usually  work 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  gun  like 
springers.  Though  it  is  sometimes  of 
benefit  to  use  pigeons  to  teach  Labs  to 
quarter,  it  is  not  always  necessary. 
Their  high  intelligence  seems  to  permit 
them  to  adjust  their  hunting  pattern  to 
take  advantage  of  wind,  the  look  of  the 
cover,  and  numerous  other  factors. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  retrievers  con- 
sistently accomplish  their  job — put- 
ting meat  on  the  table. 

I have  not  had  good  luck  hunting  my 
grouse  and  woodcock  pointing  dogs  in 
pheasant  country.  Other  experienced 
gunners  I know  have  little  or  no 
problem  when  they  switch  their  point- 
ing dogs  back  and  forth  from  pheasant 
cover  to  grouse  and  woodcock  habitat. 
The  problem  seems  to  be  more  acute 
with  dogs  that  range  to  the  limits,  and 
less  of  a problem  with  close-working 
pointing  dogs.  Naturally,  if  you  main- 
tain a pointing  dog  to  hunt  pheasants 
exclusively,  it’s  a moot  question! 

LAB  RETRIEVES  a pigeon  shot  for  him  dur- 
ing training  session,  brings  it  back  and  sits 
down  to  deliver.  This  is  the  sort  of  form  most 
hunters  like  in  retrievers. 
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Use  the  late  summer  period,  when 
young  pheasants  hold  well,  to  work 
pointing  dogs  through  weed  fields.  I’m 
continually  amazed  that  most  bird  dog 
tyros  assume  that  pointing  dogs  are 
supposed  to  point  and  hold  in- 
definitely— and  that  if  a dog  doesn’t 
point  staunchly,  there  is  nothing  the 
trainer  can  do  but  grit  his  teeth  and 
bear  with  him  for  many  long  years,  or 
start  over  with  a new  one.  The  instinct 
of  pointing  dogs  is  to  flash  point.  This 
instinct  occurs  in  varying  degrees 
between  breeds  and  between  indi- 
vidual dogs  within  each  breed.  Few,  if 
any,  are  staunch  on  their  own.  It  is  up 
to  the  owner  or  trainer  to  nurture  the 
instinct  to  flash  point  and  encourage  it 
along  until  the  dog  can  be  depended 
upon  to  hold  a bird  until  it  is  flushed  by 
one  of  the  gunners. 

Flash  Point 

The  typical  pointing  dog  will  flash 
point  when  he  winds  birds,  but  sooner 
or  later  he’ll  rush  in,  flush  the 
pheasant,  and  give  merry  chase.  This  is 
to  be  encouraged  in  youngsters,  but 
there  comes  a time  in  their  training 
when  the  master  must  step  in.  Know- 
ing the  ideal  time  to  begin  serious 
training  with  pointers  is  critical.  If  it  is 
done  too  soon  or  too  harshly,  the  point- 
ing dog  can  become  soft  and  the  ensu- 
ing problems  may  be  insurmountable. 
If  the  trainer  waits  too  long  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  make  the 
dog  staunch  and  eliminate  flushing  and 
chasing.  Taking  a young  dog  into  weed 
fields  in  late  summer  should  get  them 
to  this  critical  point — when  they  ve 
hunted,  pointed,  flushed  and  chased 
enough. 

To  break  a dog  of  flushing,  try  work- 
ing him  in  a weed  field  on  a long  check 
cord.  When  he  goes  on  point,  try  to  get 
hold  of  the  rope  and  prevent  him  from 
flushing.  Work  up  the  rope  hand  over 
hand  until  you  reach  him.  Now  stroke 
and  encourage  him.  Tell  him  how 
pleased  you  are.  Give  him  the  idea  that 
holding  point  is  what  you  want,  not 
flushing  and  chasing.  Have  someone 
else  flush  the  bird.  Keep  holding  the 


rope.  Don’t  encourage  him  to  chase — 
only  to  remain  on  point.  Praise  him  for 
staying. 

If  you  can  t get  your  hands  on  the 
rope  before  the  dog  runs  in  and  flushes, 
place  one  of  your  pigeons  in  a cage  in  a 
weed  field.  Hold  the  long  check  cord 
and  work  your  dog  into  the  pigeon, 
again  staying  downwind.  Now  when  he 
goes  on  point,  move  up  the  rope  with 
encouraging  but  soothing  words  as  you 
go.  Once  you  get  to  him,  stroke  him 
from  head  to  tail,  make  him  stand  more 
erect  and  transmit  the  idea  that  this  is 
what  you  want.  In  some  cases  it  is  per- 
missible to  merely  take  him  away  from 
the  bird  or  pick  up  the  cage  and  hold  it 
behind  you  so  that  he  doesn’t  see  it.  In 
other  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  flush 
the  bird  from  the  cage  and  shoot  it  on 
the  wing.  Pointing  dogs  will  only  be- 
come staunch  and  dependable  if  they 
are  trained  to  do  so. 

Pheasants  are  known  for  their  run- 
ning ways,  especially  a few  days  after 
the  season  starts.  Your  pheasant  dog 
may  go  on  point,  then  start  moving 
ahead.  The  pheasant  hunter  must  learn 
to  live  with  point-and-move-up  charac- 
teristics. Don’t  scold  unless  the  dog 
actually  flushes  the  bird.  In  some  cases 
pheasants  flush  on  their  own.  Try  to 
recognize  when  this  happens  and  don  t 
discipline  the  dog  at  the  wrong  time. 
Some  dogs  actually  circle  pheasants  to 
block  off  their  running  path.  This  is  not 
something  you  can  train  a dog  to  do, 
only  something  that  a highly  intelligent 
canine  learns  on  his  own. 

Follow  my  basic  suggestions.  Repeti- 
tion is  the  key  to  any  dog  training,  but 
it  needn  t take  long.  The  results  will  be 
more  fun,  successful  and  satisfying  for 
you  and  your  canine  companion  once 
the  season  starts,  and  it  is  enjoyable  to 
spend  this  extra  time  with  your  dog 
during  training  sessions.  Open  season 
on  pheasants  lasts  only  four  or  five 
weeks.  Training  season  runs  for  eight 
months,  and  you  can  train  year  round 
in  the  confines  of  your  yard.  A good 
pheasant  dog  will  find  you  more  game, 
then  help  you  retrieve  most,  if  not  all, 
of  what  you  shoot. 
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YOU  MAKE  THE  DAYS  seem  all  too  short  and  too  few  and  far 
between.  You  put  meaning  in  that  phrase:  “a  sportsman.” 


WHY  I LIKE  TO  HUNT  WITH  YOU 


By  Gene  Hill 


I’VE  BEEN  thinking  about  why  I 
especially  like  to  hunt  with  you.  I 
don’t  remember  ever  having  a day 
together  that  I didn’t  enjoy,  because 
you  care  much  more  about  why  we  are 
together  in  the  field  than  about  what 
we  take  away  in  game. 

I like  the  fact  that  you  don’t  talk  too 
much,  don’t  make  excuses  and  never 
brag — unless  you  say  something  nice 
about  my  dog,  something  more  than 
being  plain  polite. 

When  we  gun  the  covers  that  you’ve 
chosen,  I know  you  always  let  me  take 
the  choicest  spots  and  often  pass  up 
shots  in  hopes  the  bird  will  swing  my 
way. 

I know  you  count  the  few  birds 
you’ve  hit  and  lost  against  your  limit, 
and  I’ve  seen  you  time  and  again  refuse 
a chancy  shot  that  might  touch  a bird 
we  couldn’t  fairly  bring  to  bag. 

You  always  remember  a little- 
something gift  and  take  some  pleasant 
time  to  chat  with  the  men  that  own  the 
land  we  like  to  gun.  You  make  a point  of 
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stopping  in  the  local  store  to  say  hello. 

You’ve  always  been  on  time  and  do 
more  than  your  share  of  the  little  things 
that  make  a hunt  a happy  day — regard- 
less of  the  birds  we’ve  found — if  any. 

I always  know  that  you  know  where  I 
am  in  heavy  cover.  You  are  careful  to 
let  me  know  your  whereabouts  as 
well — and  I have  never,  not  once, 
looked  down  the  end  of  your  gun  bar- 
rel. Nor  do  I ever  expect  to. 

When  the  day  is  over  and  the  guns 
are  put  away,  you  show  me  that  your 
gun  is  empty.  You  know  when  to  drink, 
how  much  and  when  not  to. 

You  never  complain  about  being  too 
hot  or  too  cold  or  too  tired — unless  you 
think  I might  feel  the  need  of  leaving 
early,  and  somehow  you  make  it  easy 
then  for  me  to  say  “let’s  go.”  If  you 
think  I’m  just  plain  tired,  you  say  you 
are  and  suggest  we  sit  and  smoke  a pipe 
and  ease  the  dogs. 

You  always  seem  most  pleased  when 
I’ve  had  some  sort  of  outstanding  day. 
You  never  forget  the  few  things  I’ve 
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done  more  or  less  well  and  tend  to  say 
“barely  all  right”  about  yourself,  when 
in  all  fairness  it  was  often  just  the  other 
way  around. 

It  seems  you  pick  and  clean  more 
than  your  share  of  the  birds — and  then 
offer  the  most  and  choicest  to  the  rest  of 
us. 

You  manage  to  keep  the  camp  cheer- 
ful, claim  you  like  to  cook  and  wash  and 
dry  as  well  as  make  sure  of  the  wood 
supply. 

And  somehow  everywhere  I go 
you’re  there.  You  turned  up  my  Texas 
bunkie  who  helped  me  do  my  whitetail 
buck  in  half  the  time  and  twice  as  well 
as  I’d  have  clumsied  it  through  all 
alone. 

I remember  the  time  you  gave  me  a 
stand  that  “wasn’t  very  special,”  when 
we  gunned  an  Arizona  sunflower  field 
for  doves — and  then  you  marked  my 
birds  and  quit  when  I had  gone  the 
limit  even  though  your  gunning  day 
was  far,  far  less  than  you  deserved. 

We  met  in  Pennsylvania  gunning 
grouse,  and  somehow  you  put  me  just 
so  behind  your  soft-footed  little  setter 
where  I got  the  kind  of  shots  that  even  I 
can  make. 


You  marked  my  singles  down  in 
waist-high  South  Carolina  broom  and 
never  failed  to  say  “nice  shot”  when  I 
took  one  bird  where  I think  you  might 
have  taken  two. 

I remember  how  well  you  called  the 
pintails  on  that  Utah  lake  and  how  you 
let  me  take  first  shots  at  swinging 
honkers  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Sometimes  I’ve  called  you  Tex,  or 
Billy  Joe  or  Little  Jim  or  Pat.  No  matter 
now — like  the  outdoors  gentleman  you 
are — names  don’t  mean  a thing.  I know 
we  ll  meet  up  again  this  fall,  and  I’ll  be 
all  the  richer  for  it. 

You’ll  be  the  man  who  remembers  to 
bring  a flashlight,  an  extra  sweater  and 
that  I like  my  coffee  black.  And  just  in 
case  I never  said  it  to  your  face  before, 
you’re  as  big  a reason  as  I know  to 
spend  a day  outdoors.  You  make  the 
days  seem  all  too  short  and  too  few  and 
far  between,  my  treasured  friend.  You 
are  everything  that  puts  real  meaning 
in  that  simple  phrase:  “a  Sportsman.” 


Provided  as  a public  service  by 
The  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation 


Why  Don’t  Hunters  Respect  Landowners? 


This  is  the  last  year  hunters  will  be 
allowed  on  my  property.  I have  thought 
about  posting  my  land  before,  but  now 
I’m  going  to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  We  al- 
ways allow  hunting  and  have  had  only  a 
minimum  of  damage. 

But  this  year  it  wasn’t  so  much 
damage  to  fences  that  bothered  me  as  it 
is  all  the  junk  the  hunters  left  behind. 
There  are  bottles,  cans,  empty  lunch 
bags  and  all  sorts  of  junk  scattered 
across  the  farm.  I’m  the  one  who  has  to 
look  at  it  the  other  11  months  of  the  year 
or  else  clean  it  up.  I have  enough  chores 
to  do  without  that  problem  too.  Please 
sign  me  . . . 

Closed  to  hunters 
Wayne  County,  Pa. 


The  letter  at  left  is  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer.  Letters  to  the  editor  of 
that  magazine  frequently  complain  about 
poor  manners  of  hunters.  This  not  only 
embarrasses  and  angers  more  con- 
scientious hunters,  but  often  results,  as 
in  this  case,  in  loss  of  land  open  to  hunt- 
ing. Many  of  the  hunting  litterers  do  not 
read  GAME  NEWS.  To  those  who  do: 
THINK  about  what  you’re  doing  to  your 
own  recreation,  if  consideration  for 
others  is  not  a sufficient  motivation  for 
you.  Read  the  above  and  remember  it 
before  you  throw  away  the  next  can,  bot- 
tle, sandwich  wrapper,  shell  box,  etc.  To 
all  our  readers:  It’s  up  to  you  to  help 
keep  this  from  happening.  When  you 
hesitate  to  reproach  or  report  a litterer, 
remember  that  his  or  her  actions  affect 
you.  Will  you,  your  buddies,  your 
children  be  able  to  hunt  your  favorite 
field  or  woodlot  again? 
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By  Jim  Bashline 


Between  1954  and  1964,  I was  an  in- 
curable gun  jockey.  Under  the 
pretense  of  making  some  extra  money, 
I was  a part-time  gun  dealer.  All 
perfectly  legal,  of  course.  I had  a 
federal  dealer’s  license  and  managed  to 
attend  most  of  the  gun  shows  within 
driving  distance  of  Coudersport.  It  was 
great  fun  and  if  your  inclinations  are 
bent  that  way,  educational  as  well.  The 
1968  Gun  Law  put  a stop  to  the  free- 
wheeling sort  of  gun  swapping  that 
went  on  during  that  ten-year  period, 
but  while  it  lasted  it  was  a ball.  Fact 
was,  few,  if  any,  of  the  guns  that 
changed  hands  at  those  trading  sessions 
were  ever  used  in  a criminal  act.  Few 
were  ever  fired.  They  just  passed  from 
collection  to  collection  until  they  found 
a home. 

In  southcentral  New  York  and 
northcentral  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a 
sort  of  loosely  organized  gun  swapping 
fraternity.  It  had  no  officers  or  bylaws, 
but  managed  to  get  together  from  time 
to  time  at  someone’s  house  and  a round 
robin  of  trading  would  go  on  sometimes 
for  hours.  The  big  event  of  the  year  was 
the  Coming  Gun  Show.  It  used  to  take 
place  at  the  Glass  Center  at  Coming, 
N.Y.  All  the  swappers  would  be  there, 
including  some  bigtime  dealers  like 
Herb  Glass  of  Bullville,  N.  Y.,  and 
assorted  anonymous  buyers  for  the  Du- 
Ponts  and  other  well-heeled  clients. 

An  acre  of  modem  and  antique  guns 
would  be  spread  around  the  huge  audi- 
torium floor,  and  the  gun  nuts  (yes,  we 
called  ourselves  gun  nuts  then)  would 
wander  around  for  three  days,  buying, 
selling,  trading  and  trying  to  cajole  a 
better  deal.  Example:  “Hey,  Harry, 
how  about  swapping  that  saddle  ring 
38-55  for  a 32-20  Colt  SA  with  genuine 
hard  rubber  grips?’  Answer:  “For 

twenty  dollars  to  boot,  I’ll  think  about 
it.  The  first  deal  offered  was  always 
followed  by  an  alternate  proposition 
that  invariably  included  something  “to 
boot.’’ 


IT’S  MORE  THAN  a quarter-century  since 
Bashline  first  saw  Hawk’s  gun,  and  he’s 
owned  it  over  20  years,  but  it  still  gives  him  a 
special  thrill  to  handle  it,  hunt  with  it,  or  just 
look  at  it. 

Some  of  the  dealings  were  hilarious, 
with  certain  guns  changing  hands  half  a 
dozen  times  during  the  weekend  event 
only  to  wind  up  back  on  the  original 
owner’s  table. 

Excuse  the  reminiscing  if  you  will 
. . . but  gosh,  it  was  fun.  Few  cheaters 
got  involved  in  the  game  either.  There 
was  an  unwritten  law  that  prevented  a 
novice  swapper  from  being  “had.” 
Members  of  the  inner  trading  circle 
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however  could  (and  frequently  did)  try 
to  pull  some  wool  over  experienced 
eyes,  but  they  didn’t  get  away  with  it 
too  often.  Well-tempered  traders  who 
had  handled  hundreds  of  Winchesters, 
Single  Action  Colts  and  fine,  old 
American  double  shotguns  couldn’t  be 
fooled  often.  A clunker  that  had  been 
put  together  with  spare  parts  could  be 
spotted  across  the  room,  and  if  some- 
thing wasn’t  original,  it  stood  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  Individual  guns  that  a 
trader  once  owned  or  handled  were 
easily  remembered,  even  though 
dozens  of  the  same  model  had  passed 
through  his  hands. 

All  of  the  preceding  sets  the  stage  for 
the  acquisition  of  what  has  turned  out 
to  be  my  favorite  gun.  I bought  it  at  a 
small  show  in  Emporium,  in  1956,  but 
that  wasn  t the  first  time  I laid  eyes  on 
it.  That  took  place  six  years  earlier. 

I was  hunting  grouse  with  a friend’s 
setter  along  the  Cowley  Hill  Road  just 
north  of  Keating  Summit.  It  was  a 
beautiful  November  afternoon  and  I 
was  returning  to  the  car  for  a try  at 
another  spot  when  a hunter  appeared 
out  of  the  beech  brush.  We  exchanged 
greetings  and  it  was  obvious  from  the 
condition  of  his  hunting  clothes  that 
this  man  was  indeed  a grouse  hunter. 
He  wasn  t scruffy  looking,  mind  you, 
but  both  he  and  his  clothing  were  well 


FIRST  OWNER  had  Miller  single  trigger  in- 
stalled and  Bashline  had  beavertail  fore-end 
made,  so  old  Ithaca  is  not  fully  original,  but 
such  quibbles  are  for  collectors  to  argue 
over.  Hunters  know  better. 


The  Gun 
( Can’t  Forset 


worn.  His  calloused  hands  were  briar 
scratched,  his  shoe  pacs  polished 
smooth  from  miles  of  sidehill  stomping. 
His  face  was  hawk-like,  with  steely  gray 
eyes  and  a pointed,  slightly  off  center 
chin.  Not  an  ugly  person  at  all,  but  dis- 
tinctive looking.  In  the  crook  of  his  arm 
hung  a Grade  IV2  Ithaca.  I recognized  it 
immediately  from  the  leaf  engraving 
and  the  stars  on  the  hinge  pin.  The  gun 
had  a straight  grip  stock,  unusual  for  an 
Ithaca,  and  wore  26-inch  barrels. 

“Nice  gun,”  I allowed. 

“Yep,  (he  was  obviously  proud  ot  ltj 
bought  it  back  in  the  ’30s.  Paid  a big 
price  for  it,  about  sixty  bucks  as  I recall. 
Wife  gave  me  the  devil  about  spending 
so  much  for  a gun. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I have  a look  at  it?’’ 

He  opened  the  action,  removed  the 
shells  and  handed  it  to  me  without 
another  word.  For  the  first  time  I saw 
that  the  gun  sported  a single  trigger. 

“Is  that  a factory  single  trigger?” 

“Nope,  I had  the  Miller  people 
downstate  put  that  on  a few  years  later. 
Works  fine  too  . . . never  had  a bit  of 
trouble  with  it. 

I snapped  the  gun  up  to  my  shoulder 
(you  always  do  that  with  a shotgun)  and 
fondled  the  straight  grip.  The  gun 
pointed  like  it  had  eyes  and  I told  him  I 
thought  it  was  the  test  pointing  shot- 
gun I d ever  handled. 

The  old  hunter  mentioned  that  his 
car  was  some  two  miles  up  the  road  and 
I offered  him  a lift.  I say  “old  hunter 
because  he  was  in  his  late  50s  and  I was 
19  at  the  time.  It  does  make  a dif- 
ference, you  know. 

As  we  drove  back  up  Cowley  Hill,  he 
asked  if  my  dog  was  good  on  grouse. 
“Better  than  I was,  I told  him,  and 
admitted  I d missed  two.  He  asked  if  I 
wanted  to  hunt  some  more.  I did. 
Hawk — that’s  how  I thought  of  him  by 
then — said  he  knew  another  spot  not 
too  far  away,  and  if  I promised  never  to 
take  anyone  else  there,  he’d  show  me. 
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Some  offer!  Grouse  coverts  are  seldom 
shared  with  strangers  and  I felt  very 
high  about  being  asked. 

It  was  a good  spot  and  after  muffing 
chances  on  three  birds,  I managed  to 
collect  one  grouse  with  my  single  barrel 
20-gauge.  The  Hawk  got  another  to  go 
with  one  he’d  bagged  before  we  met.  A 
smooth  graceful  sweep  of  that  short- 
barreled  Ithaca,  and  the  bird  was  dead. 

Must  Be  the  Gun 

Hawk  and  I hunted  together  three 
more  times  that  year.  We  agreed  to 
meet  again  after  that  first  time,  and  on 
those  three  trips  I saw  him  down  five 
grouse  with  such  ease  that  I was  con- 
vinced it  must  be  the  gun.  His  35  years 
of  grouse  hunting  experience  was  not 
considered.  At  my  age,  I was  convinced 
it  was  the  gun.  If  I only  had  that  double 
12-gauge,  I’d  be  the  terror  of  the 
grouse  population — I was  sure  of  it.  I 
never  saw  Hawk  after  that  season.  I 
found  out  much  later  that  he  had  died 
from  injuries  received  in  an  auto  ac- 
cident. 

In  rapid  succession  over  the  next  few 
years,  I found  myself  drafted,  married 
and  supporting  a wife  and  small  child.  I 
never  forgot  that  gun,  however.  Its 
ability  to  hit  grouse  stuck  in  my  mind, 
along  with  the  beautiful  piece  of  walnut 
from  which  its  stock  had  been 
fashioned.  Subtle  inquiries  were  made 
around  the  Keating  Summit  neighbor- 
hood following  my  return  from  the 
Army.  No  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  Hawk’s  gun.  One  rumor  said  his  wife 
had  sold  the  gun  to  a passing  salesman, 
another  that  it  had  been  stolen.  Both 
stories  turned  out  to  be  true,  in  a way 
. . . which  is  why  I won’t  reveal 
Hawk’s  real  name. 

But  back  to  that  gun  show  in  Empor- 
ium. About  twenty  tables  of  guns  were 
displayed  in  the  Legion  Hall  that  day. 
Nothing  much  of  great  interest.  I was 
pretty  picky  then,  looking  for  clean  old 
Winchester  lever  actions  or  good  classic 
doubles.  Both  were  already  getting 
hard  to  find.  My  eye  was  finally  taken 
by  a beautiful  old  99  Savage  that  wore  a 
Lyman  Alaskan  scope  and  was  en- 
graved with  Savage’s  Indian  head 
trademark.  The  asking  price  was  bit  too 
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high,  and  I was  trying  to  swing  a swap 
involving  a well-worn  16-gauge  Lefever 
double. 

“Humpf,”  the  dealer  snorted,  “that 
old  shotgun  of  yours  is  a real  dog  and 
you  know  it.  Now  if  you  want  to  see  a 
really  nice  double,  let  me  show  you  this 
one.” 

He  reached  beneath  his  table,  picked 
up  a battered  leg-o-mutton  case  and 
pulled  out  the  two  halves  of  a very 
handsome  shotgun.  I almost  fainted.  It 
was  Hawk’s  shotgun!  Trying  hard  to 
conceal  my  surprise  (good  gun  swap- 
pers must  never  reveal  emotion  of  any 
sort)  I took  the  gun  and  assembled  it 
slowly.  No  question  about  it.  The  rich 
figure  in  the  stock  and  the  unique  en- 
graving marked  it  for  sure.  A Y-shaped 
scratch  at  the  small  of  the  straight  grip 
was  the  proof  positive . 

The  dealer  didn’t  want  to  swap 
anything  for  it  but  he  stiffly  announced 
he  would  sacrifice  it  for  $125.  I gulped 
hard.  In  1956,  that  much  money  would 
have  bought  a new  Model  70 
Winchester.  To  be  honest  about  it,  I 
would  have  paid  the  price  instantly,  but 
I didn  t have  $125. 


FOR  A HUNTIN’  GUN,  the  proof  of  its  effi- 
ciency is  in  the  field,  and  Ithaca’s  deadli- 
ness has  been  proved  many  times  on 
southeastern  Pennsylvania’s  pheasants  as 
well  as  on  grouse,  woodcock  and  quail. 
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STRAIGHT-GRIP  STOCK  gives  racy  look  to  old  Ithaca.  Skipline  checkering  is  a modern  touch 
that  Jim  now  has  second  thoughts  about,  but  it  does  look  nice. 


I wanted  that  gun.  And  before  the 
day  was  over,  I owned  it.  I managed  to 
sell  the  Lefever  for  $45.  Sold  the  spare 
tire  and  wheel  out  of  my  53  Chrysler  for 
$25  to  a local  garage,  and  borrowed  the 
other  $55  from  Lewis  Glassmire,  a 
fellow  gun  buff. 

Unlike  a number  of  other  guns  that 
went  through  the  grist  mill  during  my 
swapping  days,  that  IV2  Grade  Ithaca 
stayed  with  me.  My  few  trips  with  old 
Hawk  had  proved  the  gun  was  geared 
for  grouse.  Was  it  ever!  I didn’t  dis- 
cover until  after  I owned  it  that  both 
barrels  were  bored  improved  cylinder. 
Actually,  according  to  my  patterning 
tests  with  modem  plastic-sleeved 
ammo,  the  pattern  falls  somewhere 
between  IC  and  modified.  But  that’s 
splitting  hairs.  Any  bird  that  flies  be- 
tween 10  and  35  yards  is  in  trouble  if  I 
do  my  part.  Beyond  that,  the  patterns 
begin  to  fade. 

I’ve  used  this  Ithaca  on  pheasants, 
and  while  it  works  reasonably  well,  it 
doesn’t  have  the  range  for  wild  flushing 
roosters  which  always  run  to  the  end  of 
the  field  before  flying.  But  on  grouse, 
woodcock  and  quail,  I have  racked  up  a 
much  better  score  with  it  than  any  dou- 
ble I ve  ever  shot. 

The  gun  has  changed  appearance 


somewhat  since  I ve  had  it.  The  wispy 
fore-end,  so  popular  on  classic 
American  and  British  doubles,  didn’t 
suit  my  large  paw,  so  I had  a wide 
beavertail  made  for  it.  Through  the 
services  of  Al  Wardrop,  Mechanicsburg 
gunsmith,  a piece  of  wood  that  matched 
the  stock  perfectly  was  finally  located. 
The  original  checkering  was  becoming 
worn,  so  I had  that  redone  in  a fancy 
skipline  pattern.  If  I had  it  to  do  all 
over,  again  I’d  have  retained  the 
original  Ithaca  design,  but  the  new 
checkering  looks  good  and  it  sure 
makes  it  one  of  a kind. 

Hawk  s wife,  it  turned  out,  had  been 
talked  out  of  the  gun  by  a rather  shift- 
less nephew.  I later  discovered  he  had 
given  her  the  princely  sum  of  $25  for  it. 
The  nephew  sold  the  gun  to  a travel- 
ing salesman  who  got  in  a minor  scrape 
with  the  law  shortly  afterwards.  To  pay 
off  his  fine  he  sold  the  gun  to  a local 
constable,  who  swapped  it  to  the  gun 
dealer  I got  it  from.  Because  of  the 
people  involved  and  the  circumstances, 
you  can  see  why  I’m  reluctant  to  men- 
tion Hawk’s  real  name.  But  I’m  sure  of 
one  thing — it’s  a minor  miracle  that  I 
ever  saw  the  gun  after  Hawk  s death. 

For  twenty  seasons  now,  it’s  served 
me  well.  I don’t  hunt  with  it  all  the 
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time  (although  I probably  should),  but 
when  I know  the  primary  game  is  going 
to  be  grouse,  the  old  IV2  Ithaca  is  al- 
ways the  one  I reach  for.  As  close  as  I 
can  figure,  the  gun  was  made  around 
1934.  It  has  the  rotary  bolt  and  stronger 
frame  that  was  adapted  by  Ithaca  after 
1926.  Hawk  had  ground  down  the  cock- 
ing indicators  so  they  wouldn’t  catch  on 
his  sleeve  and,  as  I mentioned  before, 
had  the  Miller  single  trigger  installed.  I 
don’t  really  know  if  the  straight  grip 
was  a factory  option  at  that  time. 
Ithaca’s  records  are  not  too  clear  about 
this.  Chances  are,  it  was.  During  those 
days,  just  about  any  “extra”  could  be 
had  if  the  buyer  was  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  I’m  positive  the  two  IC  barrels  were 
factory  equipment.  The  engraving  on 
the  frame  is  typical  of  the  1%,  a rather 
odd  duck  among  collectors.  Mine  does 
not  have  auto  ejectors,  although  most  of 
the  half  dozen  other  P/2S  I’ve  seen 
through  the  years  do. 

There’s  something  special  about 
those  American  doubles  made  during 
the  late  ’20s  and  ’30s.  From  my  point  of 
view,  they  represent  the  high  point  of 
shotgun  art  in  this  country.  The  guns 
made  before  were  perhaps  more 
omate,  and  guns  made  after  that 
probably  fashioned  from  better  steel, 
but  this  was  the  ten-  or  fifteen-year  pe- 
riod when  it  all  came  together.  Wages 
were  low  and  time  was  plentiful.  Gun 


craftsmen  were  glad  to  have  a job  and 
shoddy  work  was  not  tolerated.  If  they 
have  received  moderately  good  care,  all 
of  the  Parkers,  Ithacas,  L.  C.  Smiths, 
Foxes  and  Le fevers  made  back  then  are 
still  fine  field  guns.  Some  are  a bit  too 
crooked  in  the  stock  to  make  good  bird 
guns,  but  when  restocked  with  less 
drop  at  heel  and  comb,  they  can  be 
resurrected  quite  handily. 

Was  the  price  worth  it  back  in  1956? 
I certainly  think  so.  Not  a season  goes 
by  that  I’m  not  offered  several  times  my 
purchase  price.  But  it’s  not  for  sale. 
Nor  will  it  ever  be.  Someday  I hope  to 
find  a young  grouse  hunter  with  a good 
pair  of  legs  and  the  desire  to  use  them 
and  when  the  right  moment  comes  I’ll 
say,  “Here,  friend,  it’s  yours.” 

The  way  I see  it,  guns — good  old 
guns  like  the  one  Hawk  had — don’t 
really  belong  to  anyone.  We  re  merely 
caretakers  who  should  look  after  them 
as  best  we  can  and  then  pass  them  on  to 
someone  else.  When  the  time  comes. 
Some  guns  are  destined  never  to  be 
used  again,  but  not  this  IV2.  It’s  a hunt- 
ing gun  and  should  not  be  stored  away 
for  display  only.  A word  of  caution  to 
that  young  hunter,  whoever  he  turns 
out  to  be.  When  you  get  Hawk’s  gun, 
don’t  leave  it  too  close  to  the  door  come 
grouse  season.  . . . it’ll  just  walk  out 
and  go  hunting  by  itself.  It’s  that  kind  of 
gun. 


Book  Review.  . . . 

New  Book  on  Migratory  Shore  and  Upland  Game  Birds 

Migratory  shore  and  upland  game  birds — other  than  waterfowl — are  given 
exhaustive  treatment  in  this  new  book  made  available  by  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  outgrowth  of  a ten-year  research  program,  this  book 
brings  together  the  latest  information  on  habits,  populations,  distribution,  etc.,  of 
these  birds.  Individual  chapters  cover  the  sandhill  crane,  rails  and  gallinules, 
American  coot,  American  woodcock,  common  snipe,  band-tailed  pigeon,  white- 
winged dove,  mourning  dove,  and  shore  birds.  The  final  chapter  summarizes  the 
benefits  from  expanded  management  of  this  important  group  of  migratory  birds. 
Copies  of  the  book  are  avialable  at  a cost  of  $1.00  each  to  cover  handling  and 
postage.  ( Management  of  Migratory  Shore  and  Upland  Game  Birds  in  North 
America,  ed.  by  Dr.  Glen  Sanderson,  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies,  1412  16th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.) 
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LUCKY 

The  13-Lined  Ground  Squirrel 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 


IUCKY  WASN’T  MERELY  a squir- 
j rel,  he  was  a thirteen-lined  ground 
squirrel  and  a native  of  the  Keystone 
State  as  well.  His  scientific  name,  Ci- 
tellus  tridecemlineatus,  was  simply  a 
Latin  translation  of  his  common  name. 
If  you’ve  lived  in  the  West,  you  know 
ground  squirrels  are  a dime  a dozen 
. . . or  two  dozen.  Scattered  about  out 
there  are  20  species,  all  of  the  genus  Ci- 
tellus.  Of  this  score  of  species,  only 
Lucky  carries  13  stripes.  Most  of  his 
numerous  cousins  are  various  shades  of 
gray,  tan,  or  rufous  (red-brown),  so  he 
can’t  be  confused  with  any  of  them. 
The  only  other  animal  in  Pennsylvania 
which  looks  at  all  like  him  is  the  chip- 
munk, but  Lucky  has  far  more  stripes 
and  spots.  Lucky’s  kin,  the  thirteen- 
lined  ones,  are  found  in  prairie  areas 
over  20  states.  He  is  the  only  ground 
squirrel  in  Pennsylvania  . . . and 
thereby  hangs  a squirrel’s  tale. 

How  Lucky  Became  a Keystoner 

About  1920,  a Pennsylvanian  named 
Campbell  returned  from  the  'Rockies, 
bringing  with  him  a captive  pair  of 
thirteen-lined  ground  squirrels.  The 
traveler  liberated  the  animals  near  the 
Mercer-Venango  county  line  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  To  bring  a species 
of  plant  or  animal  into  a region  far  re- 
moved from  its  normal  habitat  has  often 
ended  in  disaster.  Look  at  the  pes- 
tiferous starlings  across  America  and 
the  rabbits  in  Australia. 

I don’t  know  what  prompted  Mr. 
Campbell  to  carry  out  this  whim  or  ex- 
periment. He  probably  didn’t  know  he 
was  playing  with  fire;  such  a flame 
might  go  out,  or  sputter  along,  or  start  a 
holocaust.  In  this  case  the  progeny 
spread  to  some  extent  into  both 
counties.  Fortunately,  ground  squirrels 
are  animals  of  prairies,  not  forests,  so 
they  didn’t  find  too  many  suitable 


homes  in  Pennsylvania.  Nevertheless, 
some  local  owners  of  gardens,  farms, 
cemeteries,  and  golf  courses  have  not 
been  pleased  with  Mr.  Campbell  s im- 
portation. 

Lucky,  No  Pocket  Gopher 

Lucky  was  big  for  his  species.  His 
body  was  a good  six  inches  long;  his 
furry  tail  added  another  six  inches,  and 
he  weighed  a half  pound.  He  was  trimly 
clad  in  tan  pelage  with  many  whitish 
stripes,  some  solid  and  some  broken 
into  rows  of  spots.  The  lines  strayed 
apart  after  starting  behind  the  head, 
and  converged  again  at  the  tail.  Typical 
of  the  squirrel  family,  he  had  four  toes 
on  each  front  foot  and  five  behind.  He 
had  22  teeth,  12  in  the  upper  jaw,  10 
below. 

An  acquaintance  who  hikes  with  me 
occasionally  always  calls  Lucky  a pocket 
gopher.  That  annoys  me.  Anyone  with 
his  eyes  open  knows  that  a ground 
squirrel  has  a hairy  tail;  that  a gopher’s 
is  as  naked  as  a house  rat’s  tail.  Ground 
squirrels  have  white  teeth  that  fit  inside 
their  mouths;  pocket  gophers  have 
yellow  incisors  that  are  too  big  ever  to 
be  brought  inside.  Pocket  gophers  are 
in  a family  of  rodents  all  by  themselves. 

The  Squirrel  Family  Is  a Big  One 

The  squirrel  family  in  our  state  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  ground  squir- 
rels, the  woodchucks  and  chipmunks. 
These  are  all  animals  that  are  diurnal 
(active  during  daylight)  and  terrestrial 
with  underground  homes.  Also  in  the 
family  are  the  red,  fox,  gray,  and  the 
flying  squirrels.  These  are  all  arboreal 
and  diurnal  except  for  the  flying  squir- 
rel, the  only  nocturnal  one.  In  winter 
they  live  in  cavities  in  large  trees;  in 
summer  they  often  build  leaf  nests  high 
in  the  branches. 

Lucky  led  a life  that  in  some  ways 
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LUCKY  NEVER  TOOK  things  above  ground 
for  granted.  He  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a 
hungry  fox,  weasel,  cat  or  hawk.  Owls  he 
didn’t  fear;  he  and  they  kept  different  hours. 

might  be  considered  one  of  ease.  He 
abhored  cold  weather,  rainy  hours, 
cloudy  skies,  and  refused  to  go  outside 
unless  the  day  was  warm  and  the  sun 
shining.  Even  when  he  considered 
everything  perfect,  he  didn’t  venture 
abroad  until  10  a.m.  or  later,  and  by  4 
p.m.  he  was  once  again  inside.  He 
never  saw  a sunrise  or  sunset.  On  fine 
days  he  stored  away  seeds,  insects, 
roots,  berries  and  other  such  tidbits 
in  his  many-roomed,  underground  es- 
tablishment. He  hunted  for  various 
field  mice,  for  he  liked  meat,  and  was 
often  tempted  to  a nearby  road  where 
he  ate  of  what  had  been  flattened  out 
by  automobiles.  On  two  occasions  he 
almost  joined  his  dinner  . . . cars 
were  completely  beyond  his  ken. 

But  he  never  stored  up  food  against 
the  long  winter  ahead  . . . only  for  in- 
clement summer  days.  His  tree  squir- 
rel cousins  worked  themselves  almost 
to  death  caching  acorns  and  nuts  so 
there  would  be  snacks  to  munch  on 
during  mild  winter  breaks  in  De- 
cember, January,  February.  Lucky  lost 
no  sleeptime  merely  to  eat.  When 


squaw  winter  stole  in  with  the  first  kill- 
ing frost,  it  found  the  squirrel  had  al- 
ready plugged  up  his  doorways  and  was 
hibernating  in  a sleep  so  profound  that 
for  six  or  seven  months  nothing  would 
disturb  him  until  the  warmth  of  late 
March  or  early  April  made  its  way  to  his 
bed. 

In  the  World  Outside 

Lucky  didn’t  take  things  above 
ground  for  granted.  He  would  remain 
in  the  sun  for  long  minutes,  erect  on  his 
haunches,  his  fists  against  his  chest, 
until  he  was  sure  everything  was  okay. 
At  times  he  seemed  just  an  object 
carved  from  the  landscape.  He  was 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  a hungry  fox, 
weasel,  cat,  dog,  or  hawk.  Owls  he 
didn’t  fear;  he  and  they  kept  different 
hours.  He  didn’t  “freeze”  and  try  to  es- 
cape notice  as  a hare  or  a woodcock 
might. 

When  a predator  was  sighted,  the 
ground  squirrel  changed  from  motion- 
less object  to  an  animal  athrob  with 
anxiety.  He  trembled  violently  and  let 
out  an  occasional,  short,  loud  whistle 
that  seemed  to  require  the  assistance  of 
every  hair,  whisker,  and  muscle  of  his 
body.  He  didn  t stay  to  challenge  the 
intruder  but  lit  out  for  home,  his  tail  a 
horizontal  streak  behind  him  quite  un- 
like a chipmunk,  whose  tail  would 
stand  like  an  exclamation  mark  under 
similar  circumstances!  His  shout  of 
alarm  would  be  echoed  by  any  other 
ground  squirrel  out  in  the  open  and 
the  enemy  almost  instantly  found  the 
scenery  void  of  tasty  squirrel  meat. 

The  World  Inside 

Ground  squirrels  don  t seem  very  so- 
ciable. Although  they  are  more  colonial 
than  groundhogs  or  tree  squirrels,  little 
time  is  spent  in  fraternizing.  True,  they 
alert  each  other  in  times  of  danger,  but 
one  wonders  if  that  isn’t  just  coinci- 
dence. Lucky  lived  by  himself  in  his 
underground  labyrinth  which  he  had 
planned  and  executed  alone.  And  when 
a mammal  spends  six  or  seven  months 
of  a year  hibernating,  little  time  is  left 
for  courtship,  mating,  and  raising 
a family.  His  parents,  complete 
strangers,  had  met  and  mated  during  a 
sunnytime  in  April,  and  28  days  later, 
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Lucky  and  his  nine  brothers  and  sisters 
were  born.  His  mother  had  ten  nipples, 
just  enough  to  go  around.  She,  herself, 
had  been  one  of  14  siblings,  so  there 
probably  had  been  moments  of  anxiety 
during  her  early  life  whenever  lunch- 
time came  round. 

Lucky  never  felt  it  important  to  visit 
a pool  or  stream  to  drink  or  to  see  his 
reflection.  His  food  supplied  him  with 
all  the  moisture  his  body  required.  A 
raccoon  sometimes  seems  enamored 
with  his  likeness  in  a pond  and  for  a mo- 
ment forgets  to  wash  the  crayfish  he  has 
caught;  a bird  may  become  angry  with 
or  amorous  over  its  mirrored  image. 
Lucky  had  no  such  obsessions. 

Briefly  Unsolitary 

Spring  came  unusually  early  that 
year.  Lucky  spent  the  first  few  days  out 
in  the  sun  just  eating.  His  den  was  not 
far  from  a line  fence.  Just  beyond,  a 
farmer  had  recently  planted  a field  to 
oats.  The  man  hadn't  been  very  careful 
in  pouring  the  seed-grain  from  the 
sacks  into  the  drill;  some  was  spilled  at 
the  edge  of  the  field.  Naturally,  after 
his  long  sleep.  Lucky  was  hungry.  He 
was  joined  by  a pretty  little  ground 
squirrel  whom  he  didn  t discourage 
from  eating  with  him.  At  other  times  of 
the  season,  he  might  have  whistled 
shrilly  for  territorial  reasons.  For  sever- 
al days  they  spent  the  sunny  hours 
together.  Lucky  found  himself  bringing 
her  a plump  ant,  a tender  root,  or  bulb 
to  vary  the  diet;  seed-grain,  when  it 
is  oats,  is  rather  dry  forage.  He  dis- 
covered his  voice  didn’t  have  to  be 
harsh;  it  could  be  soft  and  musical, 
tender — almost  flute-like! 

When  they  had  cleaned  up  all  the 
spilled  oats  in  their  area  . . . other 
ground  squirrels  were  busy  farther 
along  the  field  ...  it  was  easy  for 


them  to  find  more:  just  follow  the  drill 
marks  in  the  well-worked  soil.  One 
would  dig  out  and  eat  the  planted  seed 
while  the  other  stood  guard,  for  a tart- 
voiced sharp-shinned  hawk  patrolled 
the  region.  When  the  bird  was  sighted 
by  the  one  on  guard,  and  the  alarm 
given,  both  animals  made  speedy  re- 
treats to  their  apartments.  Hers  was 
close  by,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  field. 
Lucky  had  to  cross  the  line  fence  so  he 
had  farther  to  travel.  Once  while  acting 
as  guard.  Lucky  was  looking  at  his  com- 
panion so  tenderly  that  he  forgot  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a sentinel.  He  almost 
swallowed  his  whistle  in  his  rush  for 
cover.  She  made  it  easily  but  Lucky  got 
into  the  tunnel  by  just  millimeters 
before  the  hawk,  sharp  talons  ex- 
tended, swooped  by.  The  wind  from 
the  predator  s wings  carried  the  bird’s 
disappointed  cry  into  the  burrow. 

So  April  advanced.  Another  family  of 
ground  squirrels  began.  The  farmer 
discovered  later  many  rows  of  drilled-in 
seeds  didn’t  produce  plants  on  that  side 
of  the  field. 

It  wasn’t  in  nature’s  plans  that  Lucky 
would  become  an  attentive  and  loving 
parent.  He  was  soon  alone  and  the  little 
female  by  herself  took  care  of  the  young 
ones  through  their  long  (for  a rodent) 
infancy.  It  was  a month  before  they 
were  moving  about,  fully  furred,  open- 
ing their  black,  bead-like  eyes.  July  and 
August  followed  for  eating,  growing, 
and  learning  from  their  mother  those 
extra  things  they  must  know  that  their 
instincts  didn’t  take  care  of.  Then,  and 
none  too  soon,  they  slipped  away  from 
their  mother’s  tunnel,  each  to  begin  ex- 
cavating a place  of  refuge  for  himself. 
By  that  time,  the  first  frosts  of  autumn 
were  upon  them;  time  for  ground  squir- 
rels to  plug  up  burrow  openings  and 
curl  up  for  the  long  winter  sleep. 


Probably  Gets  Tiresome 

The  cottontail  does  not  shed  his  summer  brown  coat  as  does  his  cousin,  the 
varying  hare  or  snowshoe  rabbit,  but  remains  the  same  color  all  year  long. 

Look,  Ma — No  Gills! 

When  a crocodile  or  turtle  dives  underwater,  it  ceases  to  breathe  and  holds  its 
breath  until  it  reaches  the  surface  again. 
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Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


As  I climbed  upward,  the  last  few 
yards  of  the  slope  fought  back.  My  right 
hamstring  tightened  as  1 pulled  onto  the 
lip  of  the  old  logging  road  that  riimned 
a point  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ridge 
overlooking  Dry  Run.  The  sun  felt  good 
and  I began  unbuttoning  a tattered  but 
precious  camouflage  jacket.  I noticed 
that  one  button  had  almost  escaped  the 
threads  which  held  it  in  place.  Pulling  it 
free  from  the  washed-out  cotton,  I 
wondered  if  it  was  the  third  or  fourth 
time  this  had  happened.  Nevertheless, 
the  jacket  had  accompanied  me  on 
every  one  of  these  spring  gobbler  hunts, 
and  though  I’m  not  overly  super- 
stitious, buying  a new  one  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  Pulling  off  the  jacket,  I 
opened  my  chamois  shirt  and  sprawled, 
belly  up,  across  the  road. 

Although  there  was  an  hour  left 
before  the  close  of  the  third  day  of  our 
spring  turkey  season,  it  didn’t  seem  to 
matter.  I felt  no  compulsion  to  go  on 
sneaking  over  benches  and  mixing  occa- 
sional calls.  1 suppose  the  fact  that  I 
hadn’t  heard  a single  gobble  that  morn- 
ing influenced  my  actions,  but  I’m 
not  convinced  that’s  the  only  reason  1 
stopped.  This  is  my  place  to  reflect  and 
my  mind  was  bubbling  with  some 
recent  happenings  that  I’d  like  to  air 
out  with  you. 

1ESS  THAN  a day  earlier  I ex- 
j perienced  a fine  challenge  in  a 
place  very  unlike  this  one.  That 
challenge  was  Cleveland  Amory, 
president  of  the  Fund  for  Animals,  and 
the  place  was  Philadelphia.  We  spent 


an  hour  on  a TV  talk  show  debating  a lot 
of  things  relating  to  animals,  but  mostly 
the  subject  of  hunting  and  trapping. 
There  were  questions  from  the  nost, 
Joel  Spivak,  directed  to  Cleveland  and 
me.  There  was  live  audience  participa- 
tion with  all  kinds  of  retaliatory  com- 
binations from  anti-to-pro,  pro-to-anti, 
anti-to-anti  . . . and  so  on. 

Now,  there  are  times  when  I just  ex- 
clude the  views  of  the  anti-hunter  from 
my  whole  thought  process,  and  to  take 
precious  gobbler  hunting  time  to 
ponder  these  things  kinda  rubs  against 
the  grain.  Yet  there  are  so  many  things 
for  all  of  us  to  consider — hunters  and 
non-hunters — that  I'm  going  to  wander 
from  the  fawns  and  forests  which  are 
usually  considered  in  “Woodland 
Thoughts.  I’ll  get  back  to  those  things 
at  the  very  end,  but  meanwhile  there 
are  a few  matters  we  hunters  should 
kick  around. 

In  order  for  two  people  to  express 
themselves  freely,  each  must  overcome 
some  barriers.  That  s especially  the 
case  when  people  on  opposite  poles  try 
to  discuss  controversial  issues.  Strong 
biases  or  prejudices  set  up  something 
called  “emotional  deafness.  This 
hackle  springs  up  when  certain  "trig- 
ger” words  or  phrases  are  used  by 
someone  with  whom  you  disagree. 

The  leg-hold  trap  causes  emotional 
deafness  with  the  folks  from  the  Fund 
for  Animals.  In  their  minds  there  can 
be  no  legitimate  use  of  this  device, 
regardless  of  the  circumstances. 

Among  hunters,  the  mere  mention  of 
the  name  Cleveland  Amory  triggers  an 
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emotional  deafness.  A lot  of  hackles 
were  stiffly  erect  on  the  day  of  our 
program. 

Prior  to  air  time,  the  TV  studio  was 
full  of  people  boiling  with  emotion. 
Since  the  audience  was  selected  and 
invited  by  either  Amory  or  myself, 
there  was  something  less  than  a typical 
cross-section  of  community  interests  in 
attendance.  And  the  whole  issue  seems 
so  silly,  for  there  aren’t  any  rights  or 
wrongs  when  value  judgements  like 
hunting  are  involved. 

But  there  were  bystanders  (the  home 
audience)  to  be  considered,  and  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  take  a purely  emo- 
tional or  immature  stand.  Always 
consider  the  bystanders  in  your  con- 
versations. If  you  were  listening  to 
yourself,  how  would  you  react? 

Most  anti’s  seemed  surprised  to  find 
that  I was  interested  in  what  they  had 
to  say.  On  the  other  hand,  my  interest 
in  their  views  forced  them  to  state 
these  more  clearly,  as  there  was  no 
emotion  to  cover  rational  conversation. 

Two-Pronged 

That’s  a two-pronged  game,  though, 
and  much  of  our  trouble  seems  to 
center  around  the  hesitance — or  maybe 
inability — of  hunters  to  genuinely  dis- 
cuss hunting.  And  there  are  some 
tough  questions  advanced  by  the  anti- 
hunters such  as,  “How  can  you  care 
about  wildlife  and  kill  animals?  Well, 
there  are  valid  replies  to  their  ques- 
tions— that  is,  if  you  have  thought 
seriously  about  why  you  hunt. 

Of  course,  maybe  it’s  the  looks  that 
follow  these  questions  which  seem  so 
intimidating.  Again,  as  a hunter,  look 
beyond  the  ignorance  (not  to  be 
confused  with  stupidity)  and  the  mean 
stares,  and  reply  with  a concerned 
remark.  Relate  to  what  they  are  say- 
ing— do  not  react.  Remember,  too,  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  his  thoughts  and 
we  all  share  one  common  denomina- 
tor— there  are  twenty-four  hours  in 
each  of  our  days. 

By  simply  talking  and  not  reacting  to 
the  anti-hunter,  you  overcome  part  of 
the  barrier.  Admittedly  we  have  to  go 
more  than  halfway  initially,  just  to  set 
up  an  atmosphere  for  discussion. 
There’s  no  “eating  crow”  in  that  fact.  If 
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someone  is  going  to  be  so  narrow- 
minded that  he  cannot  even  talk  with 
me,  it  will  be  because  of  him,  not  me. 

Of  great  concern  to  the  anti-hunter  is 
the  importance  of  the  individual,  be  it  a 
person  or  an  animal.  To  them,  there  is 
little  difference.  These  feelings  are  nur- 
tured by  the  very  democracy  that 
makes  our  country  strong.  Socially,  in- 
dividuals are  given  many  rights.  But 
the  individual’s  social  importance  in  the 
context  of  a society  differs  greatly  from 
the  individual  biological  importance  in 
the  context  of  the  total  population, 
whether  it  be  people  or  deer. 

Let’s  follow  through  on  that  remark. 
Without  a civilization,  which  nurtures 
the  responsible  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals by  individuals  (the  Golden 
Rule),  there  are  no  social  rights.  A doe 
which,  in  the  winter,  feeds  on  browse 
that  is  out  of  the  reach  of  her  fawn  at 
the  expense  of  that  fawn  s life  has  no 
social  rights.  If  a woman  were  to  starve 
her  child,  there  would  be  criminal 
grounds  for  punishment. 

To  have  human  rights  there  must  be 
a set  of  human  values,  and  although 
animals  on  TV  (Grizzly  Adams,  Walt 
Disney  . . .)  have  been  “assigned 
human  traits  the  fact  is,  wild  animals 

LOU  HOFFMAN  (left)  and  Cleveland  Amory 
listen  in  concentration  as  host  Joel  Spivak 
asks  a question.  “Emotional  deafness"  is  a 
constant  threat  in  discussions  between  pro- 
and  anti-hunters,  which  may  easily  turn  into 
emotional  confrontations. 
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have  no  values  system,  and  therefore 
have  no  “human  rights. 

To  me,  those  last  few  paragraphs  are 
the  crux  of  the  problem.  Digest  those 
ideas,  please,  and  I would  like  to  hear 
from  you  if  you  disagree. 

But  that  whole  line  of  thinking  is 
two-pronged,  also.  There  is  a similarity 
between  the  deer  and  the  person — at 
least  biologically.  In  that  sense,  as  we 
fit  into  the  numbers  of  our  kind  (popu- 
lation), individuals — deer  or  human — 
have  no  significance.  We  can  pass  away 
without  jeopardizing  our  kind.  Our 
death  may  bring  emotional  or  social 
hardship  to  our  families,  but  it  never 
results  in  biological  jeopardy  to  our 
kind. 

An  exception  exists  with  endangered 
species,  where  individuals  do  become 
important  to  the  population.  When  that 
happens,  it’s  usually  too  late  to  stop  the 
extinction  of  that  species.  But  that  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  apply  to  deer  or  people, 
as  neither  is  an  endangered  species. 

Protecting  deer,  then,  becomes  a 
matter  of  caring  for  the  total  species  or 
numbers  and  insuring  their  welfare — 
not  of  protecting  an  individual  critter. 
The  wildlife  agency  fulfills  this  role  by 
employing  professionals  to  care  for  the 
species.  And  in  the  case  of  the  deer  in 
Pennsylvania,  we’ve  got  the  best 
program  around. 

Other  things  were  brought  up  that 
day  but  there’s  not  enough  space  to 
consider  all  of  them.  One  thing  I would 
like  to  add,  though,  is  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  anti-hunter  is  sincere. 

Porpoises 

A recent  example  comes  to  mind, 
and  again  involves  Cleveland  Amory. 
In  early  April  he  was  part  of  a panel  at 
the  Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conference  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  audience  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  professional  resource 
managers.  Cleveland  was  talking  about 
the  tuna/porpoise  controversy  which 
involves  the  commercial  fishermen 
catching  porpoises  in  their  nets  where 
these  marine  mammals  drown.  Af- 
terwards they  are  wastefully  discarded. 
Many  folks  are  deeply  concerned  with 
reducing  these  losses. 


In  any  case,  Cleveland  was  describ- 
ing the  porpoise,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the 
most  beautiful  creature  on  earth.  He 
then  related  what  a thrill  it  was  to  swim 
with  them  as  he  had  once  done.  Look- 
ing around,  I noticed  the  audience 
chuckling  like  he  was  a real  kook.  Well, 
maybe  he  is,  but  he  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion  and  he  was  trying,  with  little 
success,  to  express  his  strong  feelings 
about  a wild  animal. 

Hunters  have  strong  feelings  about 
wild  animals  too,  and  they  are  usually 
more  accurate  than  those  of  the  anti- 
hunters. But  I wondered  how  the 
chucklers  would  have  reacted  to  telling 
a Fund  for  Animals  convention  about  a 
hunt  which  involved  killing  one  of 
those  animals.  That,  too,  is  a personal 
experience  that  is  difficult  to  relate  to 
other  people.  I think  we  all  need  to 
look  a little  harder  at  the  other  side. 

Well,  enough  of  that.  There  sure 
wasn’t  much  about  natural  history  in 
this  round  of  “Woodland  Thoughts.  I 
thought,  though,  that  those  things  had 
to  be  said.  Even  though  time  is  only  an 
invention  of  man,  and  will  go  on 
regardless  of  discussions  of  hunting  and 
anti-hunting,  it’s  disturbing  to  me  to 
see  it  wasted  in  futile  ways. 

Yet  without  the  ridges  surrounding 
me  and  all  the  natural  wonders  that 
dress  these  slopes,  it  would  have  been 
more  difficult  to  pick  out  the  pieces  and 
arrange  them  to  share  with  you. 

But  then  who  am  I to  say?  And  that 
brings  me  to  a more  satisfying  personal 
event  that  took  place  over  these  last  few 
hours. 

Yesterday  afternoon  while  having 
lunch  I watched  a red  squirrel.  When  I 
pulled  out  of  my  driveway,  a chipmunk 
was  on  my  woodpile.  This  morning  a 
flying  squirrel  glided  into  the  trunk  of 
that  hulk  of  a white  pine  outside  the 
cabin.  And  a couple  of  hours  ago  a black 
squirrel  picked  around  the  ground  near 
the  spot  where  I was  calling.  I don  t 
think  I’ll  see  a fox  squirrel  soon,  but 
those  simple  sights  inside  of  a day  were 
worth  more  to  me  than  the  glitter  of 
all  the  TV  lights  and  cameras  in  all  of 
Pennsylvania.  To  me  that’s  an  indica- 
tion that  my  head  is  clear  and  I’m  ready 
to  go  back. 
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At  Last!!! 

Mark  your  calendar  right  now  for  the 
weekend  of  October  21  st! 

At  that  time  the  Pennsylvania  Alliance 
for  Environmental  Education  (PAEE)  will 
hold  its  first  formal  meeting  at  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley  Nature  Center  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Alliance  represents  a bold  attempt  to 
draw  together  the  various  individuals  and 
agencies  who  have  been  involved  in  envi- 
ronmental education  in  recent  years.  Such 
leadership  is  sorely  needed. 

Numerous  groups  have  for  some  time 
been  implementing  good  programs  and 
producing  excellent  materials.  However, 
no  agency  has  really  accepted  the  task  of 
correlating  these  efforts.  As  a result,  the 
thrust  toward  a solid,  practical  environ- 
mental education  program  has  been  frag- 
mented. Perhaps  a dozen  resource  people 
are  familiar  with  most  of  these  individual 
efforts  but,  to  date,  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fective means  of  distributing  this  informa- 
tion to  the  teachers,  counselors,  and  youth 
workers  directly  involved  with  education. 
One  objective  of  PAEE  will  be  to  serve  as 
a clearing  house  for  information  from  these 
various  groups.  Members  of  the  alliance 
will  benefit  from  the  expertise  of  schools, 
public  agencies,  private  and  commercial 
interests  from  across  the  state. 

Membership  in  the  Alliance  will  not  be 
restricted  to  teachers.  Any  individual  or 
group  with  an  interest  in  the  development 
of  environmental  education  programs  is 
urged  to  join. 

For  example,  because  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  outdoor  sports  and  con- 
servation efforts,  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions might  carefully  consider  membership 
in  PAEE.  Each  local  club  should  have  an 
education  committee  and  that  commit- 
tee— if  kept  well  informed — could  improve 
the  club’s  image  greatly  by  offering  help  in 
a variety  of  ways  to  local  schools  and  orga- 
nizations. With  sport  hunting  and  private 


ownership  of  guns  under  increasingly 
intense  attacks,  no  club  should  pass  up 
any  chance  to  improve  its  image  in  the 
community. 

The  PAEE  organizational  meeting  will 
be  concurrent  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  The  American  Nature  Study  Society. 
However,  the  two  groups  are  not  merging 
and  will  have  separate  business  meetings. 
They  have  cooperated  to  fill  the  weekend 
with  workshops,  a resource  fair,  tours  and 
a Saturday  banquet.  But  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  business  for  the  conference 
will  be  the  founding  of  PAEE  by  adoption 
of  the  constitution  and  election  of  officers. 
Make  plans  to  be  there. 

For  more  information  on  the  Alliance 
and  the  conference,  contact  Louis  Ritro- 
vato,  130  Woodbine  Drive,  Hershey,  Pa. 
17033.  Write  today!!! 

Coloring  Weeds 

About  this  time  last  year,  OWL  was  urg- 
ing its  readers  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
many  beautiful  and  fascinating  summer 
sun-loving  “weeds.”  These  highly  suc- 
cessful plants  can  be  found  easily  around 
almost  all  schools  and  homes,  along 
roadsides,  old  fields,  and  empty  lots.  They 
make  excellent  lessons  for  nature  walks 
and  indoor  class  activities. 

Identification  becomes  a bit  of  a problem 
because  the  less  common  and  less  prolific 
spring  wildflowers  get  more  attention  from 
publishers  than  do  these  weedy  exotics. 
However,  good  news!!  Dover  Publica- 
tions— already  known  for  many  fine  natural 
history  paperbacks — has  produced  a 
Common  Weeds  Coloring  Book.  Author 
Stefen  Bernath  has  combined  accurate 
line  drawings  of  45  species  along  with  in- 
formation on  each. 

Look  for  it  at  a bookstore  or  write  Dove 
Publications,  180  Varick  Street,  NYC 
10014. 
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Click  beetle 


■ SSlHHH  , ,, 

Milkweed  bug  on  milkweed  pod 


Japanese  beetle  on  spotted  jewelweed 


BUZZING  and  clicking  punctuate  the  August 
heat.  All  around  us,  insects  fly,  crawl,  burrow 
or  hop.  Are  they  just  summer  background  to  you, 
or  are  you  aware  of  them?  You  see  many  of  these 
every  day.  Show  these  pictures  to  someone  else, 
and  try  to  describe  the  colors  on  each  insect. 

(Check  your  descriptions  in  an  insect  field  guide ; better  yet,  find 
the  insects  themselves  in  your  backyard  or  nearby  weed  patch.) 


Hush  His  Mouth! 

PERRY  COUNTY— WANTED:  Ad- 
vice on  how  to  break  our  beagle  pup 
from  opening  up  on  our  house  dog.  He 
will  silent  trail  a rabbit,  but  let  him 
cross  the  trail  of  another  dog  and  the 
ridges  of  Perry  County  ring  with 
his  howls. — DGP  LeRoy  Everett, 
Newport. 


Gotcha! 

MONROE  CO  UNTY— Deputy  Bob 
Westbrook,  while  servicing  a muskrat 
damage  complaint  recently,  checked 
his  live  traps  one  morning  and  found  in 
one  trap  a small  muskrat,  one  12-inch 
goldfish  and  one  12-inch  largemouth 
bass.  The  next  day  the  same  trap 
contained  a large  bullfrog. — DGP  D. 
E.  Overcash,  E.  Stroudsburg. 

Fidelity 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— Again  this 
year  as  for  the  past  five  years,  an  albino 
Canada  goose  has  returned  to  nest  in 
Delaware  County.  Apparently  some  of 
her  offspring  came  back,  too,  since 
there  are  several  partially  white  geese 
in  the  flock. — DGP  R.  C.  Feaster, 
Aston. 


Learning  to  Teach 

BUTLER  COUNTY — I recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  a firearms 
Instructors  training  course  taught  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  at  our 
training  school  in  Brockway.  Those  at- 
tending the  course,  which  was  a week- 
long  session  of  intensive  training  in 
teaching  firearms  handling  techniques, 
will  in  turn  teach  the  deputy  game  pro- 
tector force.  Our  deputies  should  be 
well  trained  in  the  safe,  effective  use  of 
firearms,  as  well  as  when  to  and  when 
not  to  use  a firearm,  should  the 
need  ever  arise. — DGP  Ned  Weston, 
Boyers. 


Priorities 

BLAIR  COUNTY— On  this  past 
Mother’s  Day  the  local  TV  station  was 
interviewing  the  telephone  company. 
They  were  trying  to  find  out  if  this  was 
the  busiest  day  for  the  phone  company. 
The  phone  company  representative  re- 
plied that  Mother’s  Day  was  busy,  as 
were  the  other  holidays,  but  nothing 
could  compare  to  the  opening  day 
of  deer  season! — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 


Too  Common 

TIOGA  COUNTY— During  the 
spring  gobbler  season,  I unfortunately 
had  to  investigate  two  hunting  ac- 
cidents where  hunters  had  been  shot  in 
mistake  for  turkeys.  In  both  cases  the 
victims  were  dressed  in  camouflage 
clothing  and  were  imitating  the  call  of  a 
gobbler.  The  persons  doing  the  shoot- 
ing thought  they  were  calling  in  a gob- 
bler and  assumed  the  bird  would  be 
bearded  because  it  was  gobbling. 
Needless  to  say,  both  offenders  now 
wish  they  had  taken  an  extra  look  to  see 
if  the  “turkey  they  were  calling  in  had 
a beard. — DGP  Lynn  Keller,  Wells- 
boro. 
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The  King? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— The  tag- 
ging and  release  of  black  bears  is  a high 
priority  function  of  the  Commission 
that  provides  valuable  data  on  bear 
management.  We  assisted  Biologist 
Jack  Giles  in  capturing,  marking  and 
releasing  three  bears  at  a dump  near  a 
local  hunting  club.  However,  “the 
big  one,’  a 400-pound-plus  male,  still 
eludes  us.  This  big  bear  is  King  of  the 
Mountain  and  the  smaller  bears  head 
for  the  hills  when  he  comes  in  to  feed. 
One  night,  though,  the  big  one  was 
chased  away  himself— -by  a small  black 
housecat. — DGP  Bob  Fala,  Linden. 

Fond  Farewell 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— After  18  years 
in  Juniata  County,  I’m  leaving  for 
personal  reasons.  After  a long  round  of 
suppers,  going-away  parties  from 
deputies,  friends,  neighbors,  fellow  of- 
ficers, and  sportsmen’s  groups,  and 
many  well-wishers.  I’m  feeling  melan- 
choly. Over  the  years,  we  begin  to 
wonder  sometimes  if  it’s  all  worth- 
while. All  the  long  hours,  phone  calls, 
many  miles  and  sleepless  nights.  After 
the  many  sincere  comments  I received 
this  month,  though,  I leave  with  fond 
memories  and  the  same  firm  conviction 
I had  19  years  ago:  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  the  finest  organization  that  a 
guy  could  have  the  privilege  of  working 
for.  I’m  glad  I had  the  opportunity  to 
have  been  a part  of  it.  Thank  you, 
one  and  all. — DGP  Bob  Shaffer,  Mif- 
flintown. 


Fringe  Benefits 

On  the  last  day  of  spring  gobbler 
season,  my  daughter,  two  sons  and  I 
spend  several  hours  hiking  the  Clinton 
County  ridges,  straining  our  eyes  and 
ears  for  one  last  old  gobbler.  We  were 
not  successful  in  this  venture  but  had  a 
very  enjoyable  morning  otherwise.  The 
wildflowers,  including  several  dozen 
beautiful  pink  lady-slippers,  were  a 
sight  we  will  all  remember.  We  saw 
dozens  of  red-spotted  newts  along  an 
old  forestry  road,  a large  tree  that  had 
grown  like  an  elbow,  and — on  top  of  a 
ridge,  with  only  a small  mountain 
stream  a mile  away — a female  black 
duck  with  eight  or  ten  ducklings. 
Except  for  the  duck  family,  we 
photographed  these  beautiful  sights  in 
the  “Wonderful  World  of  Nature.” — 
Land  Manager  Don  Watson,  Jersey 
Shore. 


Well,  I’ll  Tell  You 

BEAVER  COUNTY— This  past 
month  my  deputies  and  I serviced  com- 
plaints relating  to  deer,  beaver, 
groundhogs,  opossums,  hawks  and 
several  non-game  species.  We  made  a 
number  of  successful  prosecutions, 
picked  up  numerous  roadkilled  deer, 
attended  meetings,  assisted  Waterways 
Patrolman  Parrish  and  other  agencies.  I 
also  have  been  asked  at  least  a dozen 
times  what  I do  now  that  hunting 
season  is  over. — DGP  G.  T.  Szilvasi, 
Midland. 


Shameful 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— In  May 
I learned  of  a suspected  raven’s  nest  in 
the  South  Mountain  area.  After  about  a 
two-mile  trek  to  the  site,  I was  greatly 
saddened  to  find  that  someone  had 
gone  to  all  the  effort  of  tearing  the  nest 
off  the  vertical  rock  cliff  (about  40  feet 
up)  and  destroying  the  young,  which 
were  about  half  grown.  He  must  have 
been  mentally  sick  to  perform  such  a 
disgraceful  act. — DGP  Eugene  Uteeh, 
Boiling  Springs. 
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Here  Comes  Woodie 

SCHUYK1LL  COUNTY — During  my 
twelve  years  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission, I have  received  numerous 
damage  complaints  involving  various 
species  of  wildlife.  I just  received 
my  first  complaint  of  woodpecker 
damage.  It  seems  a rural  resident  near 
Orwigsburg  is  building  a rustic-type 
wooden  home  and  a flicker  is  turned  on 
by  his  siding.  This  little  animated 
jackhammer  has  pecked  a 272  inch  hole 
right  through  the  siding  and  into  the 
insulation.  The  wood  is  brand  new,  so  I 
don  t think  it’s  after  insects.  I hope  the 
bird  doesn’t  invite  relatives  to  the 
scene  or  the  new  home  will  have  built- 
in  air-conditioning. — DGP  Stephen  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Hard  to  Get  Rid  Of 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— One 
morning  I noticed  a sparrow  picking 
deer  hair  off  the  back  bumper  of  my 
car.  He  would  land  on  the  ground,  then 
hop  up  to  the  bumper  and  take  a strand 
or  two  of  deer  hair  and  fly  away.  After 
many  trips  he  suddenly  found  he  had 
competition.  As  he  landed  and  looked 
up,  he  saw  his  reflection  in  the  chrome 
bumper  and  attacked  with  gusto,  at- 
tempting to  chase  the  "intruder  away. 
Several  hours  later  I noticed  he  had 
found  another  competitor  in  my  side 
view  mirrow.  He  sure  was  persistent.  I 
observed  him  several  times  after  that, 
early  in  the  morning,  still  fighting 
with  my  side  view  mirror. — DGP  Ed 
Gosnell,  Lancaster. 


“When  It’s  Sunny, 

The  Roof  Don’t  Leak  ...” 

FULTON  COUNTY— l received  a 
call  from  a highly  agitated  woman  stat- 
ing that  a dead  deer  had  lain  in  the  high 
grass  for  three  days  and  the  stench  was 
terrible.  She  wanted  it  moved  im- 
mediately. Upon  my  arrival,  I found 
that  she  was  correct,  When  I asked  why 
she  hadn’t  called  me  three  days  ago, 
she  blandly  replied  that  it  really  wasn’t 
much  of  a problem  until  today. — DGP 
Carl  Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 


Tired  Of  It 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— On  the  first 
day  of  spring  gobbler  season,  I checked 
a sportsman  who  had  called  in  and 
taken  a nice  tom.  He  told  me  about 
something  that  had  upset  him  a great 
deal.  He  had  seen  two  individuals  along 
a trail,  and  one  of  them  shot  at  two 
turkeys  in  a tree.  One  bird  flew  and  the 
other  dropped.  The  sportsman  walked 
over  and  asked  if  they  had  killed  a bird. 
One  replied,  “Naw,  he  flew  away.”  The 
man  who  had  shot  was  carrying  a sack  of 
scratch  grain  and  was  spreading  it 
around  while  talking.  Our  man  left,  but 
stopped  to  watch  the  man  who  had 
shot.  He  went  to  where  the  turkey  had 
fallen,  then  headed  back  to  the  camp 
where  he  had  parked,  without  the  bird. 
I asked  the  sportsman  if  he  would 
recognize  the  suspect.  He  said  he 
would  and  would  testify  if  need  be.  He 
went  with  me  to  investigate  and 
identified  the  pair — a 14-year-old  boy 
and  his  father,  who  was  identified  as 
the  man  who  shot.  The  man  admitted 
he  should  have  turned  in  the  hen  as  a 
mistaken  kill,  but  when  confronted 
with  the  charges  of  hunting  spring  gob- 
bler without  calling  and  using  bait,  he 
did  not  have  much  to  say.  . .except 
“How  much?”  He  paid  $100.  The 
sportsman  was  happy  with  the  out- 
come. “I  like  to  hunt,”  he  said,  “and 
guys  like  that  are  ruining  things  for 
everyone.  I’m  getting  tired  of  it.”  I 
wish  more  of  the  hunters  felt  this  way 
and  would  take  direct  action  to  do 
something  about  it. — DGP  Ron  Askey, 
Meyersdale. 
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Eco-Meet 

MERCER  COUNTY— I recently  at- 
tended an  Eco-Meet  at  the  Shenango 
Dam.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  the 
young  people  were  having  an  enjoyable 
and  educational  afternoon.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  them  taking  such  an  interest 
in  our  natural  world. — DGP  Frank  S. 
Zalik,  Mercer. 


Bluebird  Happiness 

MERCER  COUNTY— Land  Man- 
ager Duane  Gross  s interest  in  blue- 
birds rubbed  off  on  me  last  summer  and 
I erected  a bluebird  house  in  my  back- 
yard after  seeing  a pair.  This  summer  a 
pair  again  showed  up  and  built  a nest 
and  laid  five  eggs.  Four  of  the  eggs 
hatched.  This  in  itself  was  a pleasure  for 
me,  since  I’d  never  before  had  a nest  of 
bluebirds  nearby.  A bit  later  I had  an 
added  pleasure  when  six  local  bird  en- 
thusiasts visited  to  watch  the  adults 
feeding  the  young. — B.  K.  Ray,  Sr., 
Greenville. 


. . . Not  to  Mention  Birders! 

CRAWFORD  CO UNTY— Everyone 
knows  about  the  migrations  of  various 
birds  and  animals,  but  here  at  Pv- 
matuning  we  have  at  least  two  migra- 
tions every  year.  In  the  fall,  nimrods 
migrate  to  the  area  for  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing, and  in  the  spring  the  Izaak  Waltons 
migrate  to  the  lake  for  fishing.  Both  can 
be  relied  on  as  sure  as  night  and  day. — 
DGP  Leslie  V.  Haines,  Linesville. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY — Two  young 
lads  were  waiting  for  the  school  bus  as  I 
stopped  to  pick  up  a highway  killed 
deer  nearby.  I opened  my  trunk  and 
got  my  deer  rack  out.  As  I was  loading 
the  deer  on  the  rack,  the  boys  walked 
over.  After  a slight  pause  one  of  them 
asked,  “Ya  gonna  call  Rampart?”  I got 
the  connection  when  I realized  he  saw 
the  phone-type  portable  radio  in  my 
trunk.  I said,  “Nah,  gonna  give  it  5cc 
D5W  and  transport  immediately.  As  I 
pulled  away  I think  they  were  still  try- 
ing to  figure  out  whether  I was  “Gage 
or  “DeSoto  . — DGPTim  Marks,  Belle- 
ville. 


All  That  Glitters 

LEBANON  COUNTY — Deputy  Tom 
Ditzler  reported  that  a motorist  picked 
up  and  brought  him  a young  red  fox 
that  had  been  injured  on  the  highway. 
Tom  decided  that  while  the  fox  was 
recovering,  he  would  keep  him  in  the 
basement  of  his  barber  shop,  which  is 
separate  from  his  home.  Tom  also 
stores  some  of  his  hunting  equipment 
there.  Sometime  during  the  night, 
young  Reynard  located  Tom's  duck  and 
goose  decoys  and  tore  the  heads  off 
several  of  them.  Evidently  the  young 
fox  has  already  been  well  trained  to 
fulfill  his  mission  in  nature’s  scheme. 
I’ll  bet  those  will  be  the  easiest  prey 
he  11  ever  take,  but  the  toughest 
he  11  ever  eat. — DGP  Ron  Sutherland, 
Campbelltown. 
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Two-Wheel  Deputy 

PERRY  COUNTY — Sometimes  it 
seems  like  most  Game  Protectors  have 
a slight  problem  keeping  track  of  one  or 
two  of  their  deputies.  I’ll  have  that 
problem  licked  in  my  district  just  as 
soon  as  I find  a way  to  put  a radio  on 
Lee  Shull’s  Honda. — DGP  Butch 
Camp,  Elliottsburg. 


Housing  Crunch 

POTTER  COUNTY— A pair  of  blue- 
birds were  nesting  in  a tree  snag  in  the 
new  waterfowl  improvement  pond  on 
SGL  64,  known  as  Bristol  Swamp. 
When  I checked  the  nest  a week  later, 
a pair  of  swallows  had  taken  over  the 
nest  and  the  bluebirds  were  gone. — 
DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


JEFFERSON  CO UNTY— Wildlife 
has  always  had  to  adapt  to  the  ways  of 
man  to  survive,- but  few  of  us  know  the 
extent  to  which  some  individuals  will 
go.  Dan  Ward,  an  18-wheeler  operator 
from  Mechanicsburg,  wrote  to  tell  me 
he  travels  1-80  quite  often  and  is  sur- 
rised  to  see  how  wildlife  along  the 
ighway  has  grown  accustomed  to  the 
noise — all  but  one  groundhog,  that  is. 
Dan  said  one  chuck  was  so  fed  up  with 
the  noise  that  he  packed  a discarded 
muffler  into  his  hole.  Fearing  my  leg 
was  being  pulled,  I went  out  to  take  a 
look  for  myself.  Sure  enough,  there 
it  was. — DGP  G.  Adam  O Hara, 
Brookville. 


Cranking  ’Em  Out 

POREST  COUNTY — As  usual,  many 
of  the  campers  in  Forest  County  this 
spring  asked  how  wildlife  reproduction 
looked  in  this  area.  By  June,  I had  seen 
several  fawns,  had  a report  of  a turkey 
nest  with  19  eggs,  a grouse  with  nine 
chicks,  and  a weasel  with  five  young.  If 
that’s  representative.  I’d  say  reproduc- 
tion was  really  good. — DGP  Ernest  L. 
Taylor,  Tionesta. 


Truck  Delivery 

ERIE  CO  UNTY— Wildlife  oddity  of 
the  month:  DGP  Beaumont  picked  up  a 
female  road-killed  deer  which  had  been 
pregnant.  The  impact  of  the  vehicle 
knocked  the  fawn  from  her.  Since  the 
fawn  was  very  close  to  birth  anyway, 
the  shock  of  the  accident  was  enough  to 
spark  the  life  processes.  Gene  brought 
the  fawn  into  the  division  office  where  I 
picked  it  up  and  brought  it  home.  I cut 
the  umbilical  cord  and  cleaned  her  up. 
After  a couple  of  days  of  T.  L.C.  from 
mv  wife  and  kids,  she  was  ready  to  be 
taken  to  the  Asbury  Woods  Nature 
Center  where  she  will  be  cared  for  and 
used  in  their  education  programs,  since 
there  is  now  no  chance  she  11  survive  in 
the  wild.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a doctor 
smack  your  behind  at  birth,  but  to  be 
smacked  by  a truck  is  another  thing 
altogether.  Talk  about  a rude  wel- 
come to  this  world! — DGP  Andrew  C. 
Martin,  Erie. 


New  Critter? 

VENANGO  COUNTY— A filler  in  a 
past  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  (January 
72)  caught  my  interest.  The  short  item 
described  the  water  ouzel,  a peculiar 
western  songbird  that  walks  under 
water,  swims  with  its  wings,  grips  the 
gravel  with  its  toes,  has  scales  on  its 
nose,  oils  its  feathers,  builds  its  nest  on 
a ledge  behind  a waterfall,  and  lives  out 
its  life  along  the  water’s  edge.  Now,  if 
this  creature  were  cross-bred  with  one 
of  our  game  birds  . . . would  we  hunt 
it  or  fish  it? — DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner, 
Franklin. 
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Applications  For  Goose  Blinds  To  Be  Accepted 


APPLICATIONS  for  hunting  from 
goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  will  be  accepted  September 
1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas,  and  a hunter 
will  be  permitted  only  one  hunting  trip 
to  a controlled  goose  shooting  area  this 
year.  If  a person  hunts  geese  on  one 
area,  that  person  will  not  be  eligible  to 
return  to  that  facility  as  a hunter  this 
year,  and  that  person  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  hunt  on  the  other  controlled 
goose  shooting  area  in  1977. 

There  are  40  goose  blinds  at  the  Py- 
matuning, and  about  25  are  scheduled 
to  be  in  operation  this  year  at  Middle 
Creek.  Drawings  will  be  held  by  the 
Game  Commission  at  Pymatuning  and 
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Middle  Creek  to  select  blind  holders 
for  both  controlled  shooting  areas.  A re- 
servation will  entitle  the  applicant  to 
bring  not  more  than  three  guests.  The 
guests  must  be  present  to  register. 

At  Pymatuning,  there  will  be  four 
shooting  days  each  week  of  the  season, 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  Shooting  at  Middle  Creek 
will  also  take  place  on  four  days,  but  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

Reservation  requests  must  be  made 
on  official  application  forms.  Applica- 
tion forms  for  hunting  geese  at  Py- 
matuning are  on  orange-colored  stock, 
while  the  application  forms  for  goose 
hunting  at  Middle  Creek  are  on  yellow 
stock.  Hunters  should  be  sure  to  fill  out 
the  correct  form,  since  a Middle  Creek 
application  cannot  be  used  for  Py- 
matuning or  vice  versa. 

Applications  must  be  submitted 
either  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area, 
RD  1,  Hartstown,  Pa.  16131,  or  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
RD  1,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 

The  applicant’s  1977-78  hunting 
license  number,  including  the  letter. 
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must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Ap- 
plications must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  September  20;  if  the  postmark  is 
later  than  September  20  the  application 
will  be  rejected.  Only  successful  appli- 
cants, as  determined  in  the  drawings, 
will  be  notified.  Reservations  are  not 
transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose  name 
appears  on  the  reservation  must 
present  the  reservation  in  person  at 
either  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area 
headquarters  (registration  building) 
located  on  Legislative  Route  20006 
between  Hartstown  and  Linesville 
about  four  miles  north  of  Hartstown,  or 
at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  Visitors  Center  located  on 
Hopeland  Road  about  two  miles  south 
of  Kleinfeltersville . 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reserva- 
tions for  any  one  day  will  be  valid  only 
up  to  one-half  hour  before  shooting 
time  on  the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to  hunt 
geese  and  ducks,  and  1977-78  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be 
presented  at  the  check  station. 

Only  One  Application 

Only  one  official  application  per 
person  may  be  submitted.  Anyone  sub- 
mitting more  than  one  application  for  a 
reservation  will  have  all  applications  re- 
jected. Further,  individuals  filing  more 
than  one  application  or  hunting  more 
than  one  time  per  person  on  a con- 
trolled goose  hunting  area  in  the  state 
will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  hunting 
on  these  areas  for  three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons  if 
they  are  successful  applicants. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  areas  at  both  Pymatun- 
ing and  Middle  Creek  are  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  noon  prevail- 
ing time,  except  on  October  29,  when 
no  hunting  is  permitted  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania  before  9 a.  m. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  shooting 
area,  there  are  also  three  controlled 
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duck  shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning. 
Fifty  hunters  can  be  accommodated  at  a 
time  in  each  of  these  three  areas,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  150  hunters  to  utilize 
the  duck  areas  on  shooting  days. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a hunter 
will  be  permitted  to  take  one  goose 
while  hunting  in  the  controlled  duck 
shooting  areas.  However,  a hunter  may 
not  take  more  than  one  goose  per  year 
at  the  Pymatuning. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  duck 
area  shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  for 
the  goose  area. 

While  the  Pymatuning  duck  areas 
are  controlled  shooting  sections,  there 
are  no  advance  reservations.  A drawing 
will  be  held  each  morning  to  determine 
the  150  hunters  who  will  qualify  for  that 
day.  If  there  are  fewer  than  150 
hunters,  the  first-come-first-served 
rule  will  prevail.  Those  using  the  duck 
areas  must  check  in  at  the  registration 
building. 

There  will  also  be  four  designated 
duck  blinds  at  Middle  Creek  this  year. 
A drawing  will  be  held  each  hunting 
day  to  determine  which  hunters  will 
use  these  blinds. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters  us- 
ing the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle 
Creek  and  the  Pymatuning,  within 
other  existing  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions and  seasons. 

Applications  for  hunting  from  the 
goose  blinds  at  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  are  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  or  any  of 
the  six  field  division  offices  of  the  Game 
Commission;  or  from  any  game  protec- 
tor; or  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area, 
R.D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa.  16131;  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
R.D.  1,  Box  695,  Sunnyside  Road, 
Newmans  town.  Pa.  17073. 

Only  one  goose  may  be  taken  per  day 
in  Crawford  County,  where  the  Py- 
matuning Waterfowl  Area  is  located. 
There  is  also  a limit  of  one  goose  daily 
at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area. 
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John  Laudadio,  Gen.  Biddle  Die 


STATE  REPRESENTATIVE  John  F. 

Laudadio  Sr.  died  on  June  7 at  the 
age  of  60.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
chaired  the  House  Conservation  and 
the  Joint  Legislative  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Control  and  Conservation 
Committees,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  He  had  previously 
served  as  president  of  PFSC.  Lau- 
dadio s achievements  in  conservation 
legislation  earned  him  many  awards 
from  national  organizations  and 
recognition  from  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Governor  Milton  Shapp. 
He  was  prime  sponsor  of  the  Clean 
Streams  Act  of  1965  and  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  passing  legislation  creating 
the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  the  state’s  Conservation  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  Project  500  for  recreation 
and  conservation. 


Brigadier  General  Nicholas  Biddle, 
of  Bethayres,  who  served  on  the 
Game  Commission  longer  than  any 
other  person,  died  June  4 at  the  age  of 
83.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission in  1935  and  retired  in  1969, 
having  served  as  president  for  seven 
years  and  as  vice  president  for  three 
years.  General  Biddle  is  credited  with 
helping  launch  the  Game  Commission’s 
Farm-Game  program,  which  has 
opened  more  than  two  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  farmland  to  public 
hunting.  He  also  played  a leading  role 
in  having  the  dove  placed  on  the  list  of 
Pennsylvania  game  birds.  General  Bid- 
dle was  chairman  of  the  conservation 
education  and  public  relations  commit- 
tee for  many  years,  and  a bronze  tablet 
commemorating  his  service  was  placed 
on  State  Game  Lands  145  near  Mt. 
Gretna  in  1963. 


Mail  Order  License  Applications 


Each  year  at  the  last  minute,  many 

J>ersons  submit  mail  order  applications 
or  hunting  licenses  and  are  dismayed 
and  upset  when  they  don’t  receive  their 
licenses  in  time  for  hunting  season. 
Don  t let  something  like  this  spoil  your 
plans.  Rozell  Stidd,  supervisor  of  the 
Game  Commission  s Hunting  License 
Section,  lists  several  ways  to  avoid  such 
disasters: 

• Send  in  your  application  at  least 
two  weeks  before  you  expect  to  use  the 
license — even  earlier  if  you  live  far 
away.  If  everything  is  correct,  the  ap- 

filication  will  be  processed  and  the 
icense  mailed  within  24  hours  of  the 
time  it’s  received  at  the  License  Sec- 
tion. But  transit  time  in  the  mail  is  not 
always  predictable — and  remember  to 
plan  for  weekends  and  holidays. 

• Mail  only  to  the  Game  Commission 
License  Section,  DO  NOT  mail  to  the 
Department  of  Revenue. 


• Only  certified  checks  or  money 
orders  are  acceptable  for  payment — no 
personal  checks.  You  may  pay  for  more 
than  one  license  with  a single  remit- 
tance, but  do  not  include  payment  for 
anything  besides  hunting  licenses. 

• If  you  apply  for  a resident  license, 
you  must  include  positive  proof  of 
Pennsylvania  residency.  This  may  be  a 
copy  of  such  things  as  a current  vehicle 
registration,  state  income  tax  receipt, 
or  local  personal  tax  receipt.  (A  driver’s 
license  is  not  acceptable.)  Some  other 
items  are  acceptable;  if  you  have  ques- 
tions, contact  the  License  Section  in 
Harrisburg. 

Those  are  some  of  the  most  common 
problems,  according  to  Stidd.  Fill  out 
your  application  properly,  enclose  the 
correct  remittance  and  any  necessary 
document  copies,  mail  it  to  the  License 
Section  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance — 
and  have  a good  hunt! 
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Same  Commission  Declares  Two-Day 
Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  16  and  17 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  at  its  meeting  on  June  2 in  Harrisburg,  declared 
a two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  participating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must  possess  an  antlerless  deer  license  for  the 
county  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting  license.  One  antlerless  deer  license 
application  will  be  issued  with  each  license.  Antlerless  licenses  are  available  from  County  Treasurers 
BY  MAIL  ONLY  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE , HARRISBURG.  See  rules  on  reverse  side  of  application  form. 

Only  hunters  who  have  not  already  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an  antlerless 
license  may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals  with  no  visible  antlers, 
regardless  of  sex. 

In  a specially  designated  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  antlerless  season  extends  from 
December  12  to  December  17. 

In  the  Special  Regulations  (Buckshot)  Area,  antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  during  the  regular 
statewide  buck  season  if  the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer  license. 

There  will  be  no  extension  of  the  antlerless  season  regardless  of  weather  and/or  harvest. 

County  antlerless  license  allocations  are  as  follows: 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  PERMIT  ALLOCATIONS 


County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Adams 

Gettysburg 

4600 

Allegheny 

Pittsburgh 

4700 

Armstrong 

Kittanning 

9400 

Beaver 

Beaver 

5300 

Bedford 

Bedford 

9000 

Berks 

Reading 

5550 

Blair 

Hollidaysburg 

6300 

Bradford 

Tow  an  da 

10950 

Bucks 

Doylestown 

5500 

Butler 

Butler 

7600 

Cambria 

Ebensburg 

9600 

Cameron 

Emporium 

4950 

Carbon 

Jim  Thorpe 

5600 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

14300 

Chester 

West  Chester 

3500 

Clarion 

Clarion 

5650 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

16100 

Clinton 

Lock  Haven 

10400 

Columbia 

Bloomsburg 

3400 

Crawford 

Meadville 

8800 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

3150 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

3050 

Delaware 

Media 

350 

Elk 

Ridgway 

10500 

Erie 

Erie 

10200 

Fayette 

Uniontown 

7200 

Forest 

Tionesta 

6500 

Franklin 

Chambersburg 

6950 

Fulton 

McConnellsburg 

5600 

Greene 

Waynesburg 

4600 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

10400 

Indiana 

Indiana 

9150 

Jefferson 

Brookville 

7200 

Juniata 

Mifflintown 

4600 

County 

County 

Seat 

No.  of 
Licenses 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

5650 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

4800 

Lawrence 

New  Castle 

1800 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

2700 

Lehigh 

Allentown 

2100 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre 

10900 

Lycoming 

Williamsport 

16500 

McKean 

Smethport 

12200 

Mercer 

Mercer 

3400 

Mifflin 

Lewistown 

4600 

Monroe 

Stroudsburg 

7700 

Montgomery 

Norristown 

3700 

Montour 

Danville 

1000 

Northampton 
N o rth  urn be  rl  an  d 

Easton 

2850 

Sunbury 

3950 

Perry 

New  Bloomfield 

6500 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

— 

Pike 

Milford 

7500 

Potter 

Coudersport 

14500 

Schuylkill 

Potts  ville 

7600 

Snyder 

Laporte 

2050 

Somerset 

Middle  burg 

12250 

Sullivan 

Somerset 

5200 

Susquehanna 

Montrose 

5200 

Tioga 

Wellsboro 

12100 

Union 

Lewisburg 

3700 

Venango 

Franklin 

7950 

Warren 

Warren 

10600 

Washington 

Washington 

6900 

Wayne 

Honesdale 

9400 

Westmoreland 

Greensburg 

11500 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock 

2750 

York 

York 

6100 

TOTAL 

456,300 

NOTE:  Due  to  the  amount  of  material  in  Conservation  News  this  month,  "Wildlife  Matching 
Game”  will  not  appear  It  will  resume  in  September. 
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Hunting  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  Established 


PENNSYLVANIA  will  not  have  a 
bear  hunting  season  in  1977,  and 
the  antlerless  deer  season  will  be  held 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  week 
following  the  close  of  the  buck  season. 
These  two  changes  are  the  major  depar- 
tures from  recent  hunting  seasons  es- 
tablished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

This  year’s  regular  four-week  archery 
deer  season  will  open  on  Saturday, 
October  1;  the  early  small  game  season 
will  start  on  Saturday,  October  15;  and 
the  four-week  general  small  game 
season  will  begin  on  Saturday,  October 
29. 

The  regular  two-week  antlered  deer 
season  will  open  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 28;  the  two-day  antlerless  deer 
season  will  be  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  December  16  and  17;  and  the 
winter  small  game  and  archery  and 
muzzleloader  deer  seasons  will  begin 
on  December  26  and  close  on  January 
14. 

There  are  several  minor  changes 
from  the  recent  past  in  the  seasons  for 
the  upcoming  hunting  license  year. 
The  turkey  season  will  be  only  three 
weeks  in  length  in  the  northcentral  part 
of  the  state,  and  only  two  weeks  long  in 
the  remainder  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  year  seasons  on  varying  hares 
(snowshoe  rabbits)  will  not  be  split;  the 
season  opens  on  December  26  and 
closes  on  January  2. 

There  will  be  no  closed  season  on 
woodchucks,  because  of  growing  com- 
plaints from  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

The  muzzleloader  deer  hunting 
season  this  year  will  be  expanded  to  60 
State  Game  Lands,  an  increase  from 
the  41  Game  Lands  open  in  1976. 

The  final  change  involves  crow  hunt- 
ing, which  will  be  open  on  Fridays, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  only  from 
January  6 through  April  16  and  again 
from  June  2 through  August  27,  1978. 

Lack  of  a means  of  controlling  an  ap- 
parently growing  number  of  bear 
hunters  led  to  the  closure  of  the  bear 
hunting  season  for  1977.  The  Game 


Commission  needs  to  be  able  to  regu- 
late bear  hunting  pressure,  and  several 
months  ago  announced  its  intention  to 
seek  legislative  approval  for  a separate 
bear  hunting  license. 

Preliminary  data  indicate  that  the 
number  of  bear  hunters  has  ap- 
proximately doubled  in  the  state  in  four 
years,  and  that  the  number  of  bear 
hunters  in  some  critical  areas  has 
tripled  and  possibly  even  quadrupled 
in  the  same  time  period. 

If  a bear  hunting  license  is  es- 
tablished, the  Game  Commission  will 
be  able  to  control  the  number  of 
hunters  afield  and  where  they  hunt. 
Game  managers  feel  that  under  present 
conditions,  bears  are  being  overhar- 
vested in  some  areas. 

Antlerless  Season  Shifted 

The  Game  Commission  previously 
roposed  shifting  the  days  for  antlerless 
eer  hunting  from  the  traditional  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  following  the  buck 
season  to  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the 
week  after  the  antlered  deer  hunt.  It  is 
hoped  that  with  a five-day  “rest  period 
between  the  antlered  and  antlerless 
seasons,  more  whitetails  will  come  out 
of  the  deep  woods  and  be  accessible  to 
hunters,  thereby  bringing  about  a 
larger  and  more  uniform  harvest.  There 
will  be  no  extension  of  the  antlerless 
season. 

Turkey  populations  have  declined 
somewhat  in  some  sections  of  the  state, 
resulting  in  shorter  seasons  this  year. 
For  the  past  several  years  the  “long” 
turkey  season  prevailed  in  both 
northcentral  and  southcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  with  reduced  flocks  of  birds 
and  heavy  gunning  pressure  in  the 
southcentral  part  of  the  state,  game 
managers  feel  that  the  “long”  season 
must  be  confined  to  just  the  north- 
central  Pennsylvania  area  this  year. 


Material  from  "Conservation  News"  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion from  GAME  NEWS. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1977-1978 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  2,  1977,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1977-1978  hunting 
license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  open- 
ing hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October 
29  will  be  9:00  a.  m. , D.  S.T.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  11:00  a m.,  D.S.T.,  and  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  ex- 
cept during  the  firearms  deer  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Seasons 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 

Daily  Possession  SMALL  GAME 

Limit  Limit 


DATES  OF 
OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 


6 12 

2 4 

4 8 

2 4 

4 8 

Unlimited 
Unlimited 


Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  Oct.  15  ....  Nov.  26 

AND 

„ , Dec.  26  . . . . Jan.  14,  1978 

Ruffed  Grouse  Oct.  15  ....  Nov.  26, 

AND 

Dec.  26  ....  Jan.  14,  1978 

Rabbits,  Cottontail Oct.  29  ....  Nov.  26 

AND 

, , , Dec.  26  ....  Jan.  14,  1978 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated 

area'*  Oct.  29  ....  Nov.  26 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area*  Dec.  26 Jan.  14,  1978 

Bobwhite  Quail Oct.  29 Nov.  26 

Raccoons  (Hunting)# Nov.  1 Jan.  31,  1978 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)# No  Close  Season 


Daily 

Season 

Limit 

Limit 

1 

i 

Wild  Turkey — Northcentral  Area** 

— Remainder  of  State  

1 

i 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only) 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares 

2 

4 

Oct.  29  ....  Nov.  19 
Oct.  29  ....  Nov.  12 
Apr.  29  ...  . May  20,  1978 
Dec.  26  ....  Jan.  2,  1978 


NON-GAME 

Unlimited  Crows  (Hunting on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 


Jan.  6 Apr.  16,  1978 

AND 

Jun.  2 Aug.  27,  1978 


1 


BIG  GAME 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 


Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a spike 

3 or  more  inches  long 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations 

Area  listed  below*** 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide 

Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below  **** 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless — with  specified  muzzleloader 
on  designated  State  Game  Lands***** 


Oct.  1 Oct.  28 

AND 

Dec.  26  ....  Jan.  14,  1978 
Nov.  28  ...  . Dec.  10 


Nov.  28  ...  . Dec.  10 
Dec.  16  ...  . Dec.  17 
Dec.  12  ...  . Dec.  17 


Dec.  26  ...  . Jan.  14,  1978 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

3 3 


TRAPPING 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes# 

(traps) 

Minks# 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only) 


Nov.  6 Jan.  31,  1978 

Nov.  24  ....  Jan.  2,  1978 
Nov.  24  ....  Jan.  2,  1978 
Feb.  11  ....  Mar.  12,  1978 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 
NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels. 
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SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


#No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  migratory  game  birds 
during  the  firearms  seasons  for  deer  (muzzleloader  season  excepted).  Raccoons  may 
be  hunted  between  sunset  and  sunrise  during  the  firearms  seasons  for  deer. 

*Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants  — East  of  Interstate  Route  79  from 
the  city  of  Erie  to  Interstate  Route  80.  Thence  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from 
Interstate  Route  79  to  the  junction  of  Route  220.  Thence  north  of  Route  220  to  the 
junction  of  Route  118.  Thence  north  of  Routes  118  and  415  to  junction  of  Route  309. 
Thence  north  and  east  of  Route  309  to  the  junction  of  Interstate  Route  80.  Thence 
north  of  Interstate  Route  80  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 

**Wild  Turkey  Season  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  19  in  the  counties  of  Cameron,  Elk,  Forest, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  and  in  that  part  of  Warren  County  east  of  Route  69 
north  of  Route  27  and  east  of  Route  27  south  of  Route  69,  that  part  of  Crawford 
County  south  of  Route  27  and  east  of  Route  8,  that  part  of  Venango  County  east  and 
south  of  Route  27  from  the  Warren  County  line  to  the  Crawford  County  line,  east  of 
Route  8 from  the  Crawford  County  line  to  Franklin,  and  north  of  Route  322  between 
Franklin  and  the  Clarion  County  line,  those  parts  of  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties 
north  of  Route  322,  that  part  of  Clearfield  County  north  of  Route  322  from  the  Jef- 
ferson County  line  to  Route  219  at  Luthersburg,  north  of  Route  219  from  Lut- 
hersburg  to  Grampian,  north  of  Route  879  from  Grampian  to  Clearfield,  and  north  of 
Route  322  from  Clearfield  to  the  Centre  County  line,  that  part  of  Centre  County 
north  of  Route  322  west  of  Port  Matilda  and  north  of  Route  220  east  of  Port  Matilda, 
that  part  of  Clinton  County  north  of  Route  220,  that  part  of  Lycoming  County  north  of 
Route  220  west  of  Hughesville  and  north  of  Route  118  east  of  Hughesville,  that  part  of 
Columbia  County  north  of  Route  118,  that  part  of  Luzerne  County  north  of  Route  1 18 
west  of  Route  415,  north  of  Route  415  between  Route  118  and  Route  309,  and  west  of 
Route  309  north  of  Dallas,  that  part  of  Wyoming  County  west  of  Route  309  south  of 
Tunkhannock  and  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River  north  of  Tunkhannock,  and  that 
part  of  Rradford  County  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

***Special  Regulations  Area-' Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  taking 
deer.  The  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  (except  arrows)  or  the  use 
or  possession  of  rifles  or  handguns  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  prohibited 
in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at 
Washington  Crossing  on  the  Delaware  River,  west  on  Route  532  to  Legislative  Route 
09034  (Bristol  Road),  north  on  Legislative  Route  09034  to  Route  611  (Easton  Road)  at 
Warrington,  south  on  Route  611  to  Legislative  Route  09033  (County  Line  Road), 
north  on  Legislative  Route  09033  to  Route  309  at  Line  Lexington,  north  on  Route  309 
to  its  junction  with  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route  113  to  the  Schuylkill  River, 
northwest  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to  Route  100  (south  of  Pottstown),  and  south  on 
Route  100  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Hunting  deer  with  firearms  is  prohibited  in 
Philadelphia  County. 

**** Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  12  to  December  17  in  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery,  and  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  and 
that  part  of  Bucks  County  within  the  Special  Regulations  Area. 

*****State  Game  Lands  and  their  locations  by  Counties  for  Muzzleloader  Season: 

12 — Bradford-Sullivan;  13 — Sullivan-Columbia;  14 — Cameron-Elk;  24 — Clarion- 
Forest;  25 — Elk;  26 — Bedford-Blair-Cambria;  30 — McKean;  33 — Centre;  35 — 
Susquehanna;  36 — Bradford;  37 — Tioga;  39 — Venango;  42 — Cambria-Somerset- 
Westmoreland;  44 — Elk;  49 — Bedford- Fulton;  50 — Somerset;  51 — Fayette;  54 — 
Jefferson;  57 — Wyoming-Luzeme;  58 — Columbia;  59 — McKean-Potter;  60 — 
Centre;  68 — Lycoming;  70 — Susquehanna-Wayne;  73 — Bedford-Blair-Hunt- 
ingdon;  74 — Clarion-Jefferson;  75 — Lycoming;  82 — Somerset;  86 — Warren;  88 — 
Juniata-Perry;  89 — Clinton;  91 — Laekawanna-Luzerne;  100 — Centre-Clearfield; 
101 — Crawford-Erie;  104 — Bedford-Somerset;  105 — Armstrong;  106 — Berks- 
Sehuylkill;  107 — Juniata-Mifflin;  108 — Cambria;  110 — Berks-Sehuylkill;  111 — 
Fayette-Somerset;  119 — Luzerne;  127 — Monroe;  135 — Lackawanna;  141 — 
Carbon;  143 — Warren;  153 — Indiana-Westmoreland;  159 — Wayne;  174 — In- 
diana; 179 — Greene;  180 — Pike;  187 — Luzerne;  204 — Potter;  209 — Pike;  210 — 
Dauphin;  211 — Dauphin-Lebanon;  221 — Monroe;  223 — Greene;  235 — Franklin; 
276 — Indiana. 
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ART  STOREY  and  I spent  most  of  this 
AA  month  trying  to  expand  our  local 
Farm-Game  project.  Art  works  for  the 
Game  Commission  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Farm-Game  manager.  It  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  remain  in  contact  with  cooperating 
farmers  and  arrange  for  most  of  the  work 
done  on  the  project  by  the  Food  & Cover 
Corps.  My  Farm-Game  project  now  has 
over  170  farms  and  boasts  nearly  30,000 
acres.  There  still  remains  a lot  of  farmland 
in  which  to  expand,  but  getting  coopera- 
tors is  a time  consuming  job.  Each  land- 
owner  must  be  personally  contacted, 
which  sometimes  necessitates  returning 
several  times  until  a particular  person  can 
be  found  at  home.  There  also  remains  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  this 
program  on  the  part  of  both  farmers  and 
hunters  alike. 

The  Farm-Game  program  is  an  attempt 
by  the  Game  Commission  to  give  a few 
benefits  to  local  landowners  in  return  for 
keeping  their  land  open  to  public  hunting. 
These  benefits  include  a subscription  to 
GAME  NEWS  and  free  tree  and  shrub 
seedlings  of  such  popular  sorts  as  locust, 
willow,  and  evergreens.  Each  cooper- 
ating farmer  can  receive  a maximum 
of  500  evergreens  per  year  and  unlimited 
amounts  of  other  available  trees  and 
shrubs.  He  may  harvest  the  trees 
whenever  or  however  he  likes.  We  just  feel 
that  while  they  are  growing  they  will 
provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Woodlot  border  cutting,  when  re- 
quested, is  also  done  during  the  winter  by 
our  Food  & Cover  Corps.  This  practice 
eliminates  brush  and  low-hanging  limbs 
along  field  edges.  When  these  cuttings  are 
placed  in  brushpiles  they  provide  browse 
and  cover  for  a wide  variety  of  small  game. 
Our  crews  also  post  and  maintain  Safety 
Zone  signs  around  buildings. 

Signs  are  also  available  to  landowners 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  driving  in  fields,  block- 
ing lanes,  trampling  farm  crops,  littering, 
and  shooting  around  livestock.  Game  pro- 
tectors are  responsible  for  law  enforce- 
ment protection  on  each  project,  and  they 
assign  deputy  patrols  on  high  pressure 
days  to  ensure  that  compliance  with  The 
Game  Law  is  maintained.  This  effort  is 
particularly  effective  if  landowners  report 
violations  immediately.  Most  game  protec- 
tors now  have  a radio  unit  at  home  and  a 
deputy  can  be  quickly  dispatched  to  the 
scene. 

There  is  some  concern  among  coopera- 
tors that  the  Game  Commission  may  ad- 
vertise their  farms  as  State  Game  Lands. 
This  is  not  so!  We  do  not  advertise  the  lo- 
cation of  our  Farm-Game  projects  be- 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


cause  they  are  not  public  lands.  Nor  does 
hunting  on  a cooperating  farm  relieve  any 
hunter  from  the  moral  obligation  to  ask 
permission  before  hunting.  The  cooperator 
may  restrict  the  number  of  hunters  on  his 
land  if  he  feels  there  is  an' apparent  likeli- 
hood that  an  accident  might  happen  or 
damage  occur  to  his  property  due  to  an 
excessive  number  of  hunters.  He  may  also 
reserve  the  trapping  rights  on  his  land. 
This  is  normally  done  only  when  young- 
sters in  the  family  depend  on  trapping  to 
provide  extra  money  for  Christmas 
presents.  If  a cooperator  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  the  program,  he  may 
cancel  the  agreement  at  any  time  upon  60 
days’  written  notice.  Usually,  however,  a 
phone  call  to  the  game  protector  or  Farm- 
Game  manager  will  suffice.  As  mentioned, 
the  job  of  running  and  maintaining  a Farm- 
Game  project  is  a time  consuming,  even 
frustrating  job.  But  the  benefits  to 
sportsmen,  farmers  and  wildlife  make  it  all 
worthwhile. 

August  2 — When  I arrived  on  the  scene  of 
a raccoon  damage  complaint  this  evening, 

I was  surprised  to  find  the  problem  area 
ringed  with  several  commercial  Hava- 
hart  traps.  When  I asked  the  complainant 
where  they  came  from,  he  replied  that 
local  raccoon  hunters  volunteered  their 
services  in  order  to  catch  a raccoon  to  use 
in  training  their  dogs.  I was  quick  to  explain 
that  the  raccoon  season  was  closed  and 
therefore  raccoons  could  not  be  taken  in 
any  manner  for  any  purpose.  Anything 
they  did  catch  would  have  to  be  turned 
over  to  me  for  release. 

August  3 — Today  I received  a shipment  of 
young  mallard  ducks  and  spent  late 
afternoon  and  evening  releasing  them  on 
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beaver  dams  throughout  my  district.  Al- 
though they  can’t  fly  yet,  these  ducklings 
are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves 
but  young  enough  to  become  imprinted  on 
their  new  home.  When  these  ducks  return 
from  migration  next  spring,  they  will  return 
to  the  ponds  where  they  were  released 
and  rear  their  own  young.  The  Game  Com- 
mission has  banded  all  of  the  mallards 
they  released  this  year  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  They  are  extremely 
interested  in  knowing  the  success  of  this 
program.  Any  hunters  bagging  banded 
ducks  this  year  can  help  by  reporting  the 
band  number  to  their  local  game  protector. 
He  has  forms  and  reports  that  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Division  of  Game 
Management.  You  just  call  him,  he’ll  do  the 
reports! 

August  5 — I investigated  a damage  com- 
plaint near  Lawrenceville  where  deer  are 
devastating  a fairly  large  field  of  corn.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  deer  come  out  of  the 
woods  and  nip  off  the  terminals  of  the 
stalks.  This  prevents  that  stalk  from  matur- 
ing before  frost  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
field  is  too  big  to  fence  so  there  is  no  way 
to  keep  the  deer  out  short  of  killing  them, 
which  the  farmer  doesn’t  want  to  do 
anyway.  It’s  the  old  story  of  posted  land 
around  the  farm  preventing  an  adequate 
harvest  during  hunting  season. 

August  9 — I spent  the  day  doing  typewriter 
chores.  Besides  reports  I have  a deluge  of 
applications  for  special  permits  to  review. 
Right  now  fur  dealer  permits  and  their  an- 
nual reports  are  approaching  the  deadline. 
In  order  for  persons  to  buy  and  sell  furs 
trapped  in  the  Commonwealth,  they  must 
have  a permit.  The  Commission  issues 
permits  to  disabled  persons  to  hunt  from  a 
car  and  I have  several  of  these  to  process. 

I also  have  to  answer  some  letters  from 
downstate  hunters  concerning  the  outlook 
for  this  fall,  and  contact  my  deputies  con- 
cerning an  upcoming  meeting. 

Among  our  reports  each  month  are  time 
and  activity  reports.  These  not  only  tell 
what  we  do  each  day,  but  also  break  down 
the  mileage  we  drive  for  each  coded  duty. 
An  automotive  report  lists  each  day's 
mileage,  gas  and  all  monies  expended  for 
repairs  and  maintenance.  A monthly  arrest 
report  lists  all  persons  arrested  and  fines 
collected.  There  is  a turkey  brood  sighting 
report,  a big  game  kill  report  for  road,  dog, 
crop  damage  and  illegal  kills.  We  also  do  a 
monthly  expense  account  for  reimbursed 
funds,  if  any.  There’s  a report  on  atten- 
dance at  meetings  we  go  to,  the  number  of 
slide  lectures  and  movies  shown,  media 


news  releases,  State  Game  Lands  tours, 
etc.  We  must  also  submit  a telephone 
report  breaking  down  personal  toll  calls 
with  each  month’s  bills.  Throughout  the 
year  we  also  do  bear  sighting  reports,  bear 
kill  reports  for  legal  and  illegal  kills,  banded 
duck  reports,  game  food  estimates,  game 
distribution  reports,  prosecution  and 
prosecution  pending  reports,  commit- 
ments and  release  from  commitment 
reports,  seedling  applications,  beaver  affi- 
davits and  requests  to  post  colonies, 
deputy  meeting  reports,  deputy  time 
reports,  hunting  accident  reports,  hunting 
license  seizure  reports,  winter  deer 
mortality  survey  reports,  and  if  we  want  va- 
cation, leave  request  reports.  There  are 
more,  but  they  slip  my  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  of  course  there  are  numerous 
memorandums  to  the  Division  Office.  No 
wonder  I place  so  much  value  on  the  typ- 
ing course  taught  at  the  training  school! 

August  11 — We  had  an  informal  meeting 
this  evening  at  a cabin  owned  by  one  of  my 
deputies.  It  covered  a new  policy  they  had 
to  be  made  aware  of.  Deputy  Walt  Ebert 
cooked  up  some  snapping  turtle  we  had. 
He  deep  fried  it  after  parboiling  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  spicy  water.  It  was  delicious! 

August  12 — This  afternoon  I met  with  Doc- 
tor Wilson  at  the  Wellsboro  Hospital.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  donate  some  of  his 
time  to  tape  a radio  program  about  the  ter- 
ribly misunderstood  subject  of  rabies.  We 
air  a weekly  radio  program  each  Saturday 
morning  called  “Wildlife  Perspectives.” 
We  rotate  the  broadcast  each  week 
between  game  protectors,  Game  Biologist 
Arnie  Hayden,  Land  Manager  Dave  Brown 
and  Waterways  Patrolman  Ray  Hoover. 

August  13  — Some  beavers  near 
Lawrenceville  have  moved  into  an  old 
canal.  Their  dam  is  backing  up  quite  a bit 
of  water  to  the  point  where  it  is  level  with  a 
new  alfalfa  field.  It  appears  to  be  as  high 
as  the  water  will  go,  but  any  higher  and  I'll 
have  to  move  the  beavers.  Although  they 
have  flooded  the  farmer's  field  road  and 
eaten  some  of  his  corn,  he’s  willing  to  let 
them  stay  if  they  just  don’t  flood  his  new 
seeding. 

August  14 — About  three  weeks  ago,  a 
friend’s  sons  found  a pair  of  young  spar- 
row hawks  in  the  road  after  workmen  had 
cut  down  some  large  maples  where  their 
nest  was.  The  boys  called  right  away  to  tell 
me  about  the  downy  fledglings.  Now  the 
hawks  are  nearly  grown  and  ready  to  be 
released.  The  problem  is  trying  to  keep  the 
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birds  from  becoming  tame.  This  is  difficult 
because  this  species  tames  easily.  Tame 
hawks,  once  released,  often  swoop  down 
at  people,  looking  for  a friendly  handout. 
This  maneuver  frightens  some  folks  who 
kill  the  birds  because  they  believe  they  are 
being  attacked.  By  the  looks  of  things, 
we  may  have  problems  keeping  these 
youngsters  on  the  wild  side. 

August  25 — We  had  radio  frequency 
checks  for  the  county's  salaried  officers  at 
my  headquarters  today.  FCC  regulations 
require  us  to  have  these  checks  twice  a 
year.  Our  deputies  must  have  their  radio 
frequencies  checked  once  each  year.  Not 
only  do  the  deputies  buy  their  own  radios, 
but  they  must  also  pay  for  these  required 
checks  and  any  radio  maintainence  that’s 
required. 

August  30 — Game  protectors  are  rated  by 
their  supervisors  on  a formal  rating  sheet 
once  each  year.  This  rating  becomes  a 
part  of  each  officer’s  personnel  file.  Today 
DGP  Lynn  Keller  and  I drove  to  the  Divi- 


sion Office  for  our  annual  chat  with  Super- 
visor Charles  Laird  concerning  our  rating 
sheets.  Most  Commonwealth  employees 
are  similarly  rated,  but  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  a reputation  for  strictness  with 
its  rating  procedures.  I won’t'even  bother 
to  say  what  mine  was! 

August  31 — Yesterday  morning  Biologist 
Arnie  Hayden  and  I set  a snare  on  a local 
landfill  frequented  by  some  bears.  We 
would  like  to  catch  several  in  order  to 
record  pertinent  information  vital  to  our 
bear  research  program  and  also  to  place 
metal  tags  on  them.  The  Game  Com- 
mission, in  cooperation  with  the  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  at  Penn  State  University, 
has  launched  an  intensive  research 
program  to  obtain  vital  information  about 
the  species  in  order  to  better  manage 
Pennsylvania's  black  bear  population.  I 
checked  the  trap  today.  We  missed  the 
bear,  who  made  off  with  a free  meal  of  our 
bait.  The  snare  trap  is  a simple,  safe 
method  of  capturing  wild  bears.  Perhaps 
we’ll  have  better  luck  next  month. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Butler  County  Con- 
servation District’s  “Outstanding  Coopera- 
tor of  the  Year  Award,”  given  at  the  group’s 
thirteenth  annual  banquet.  This  is  only  the 
third  time  the  award  was  presented  to  an  or- 
ganization; it  usually  goes  to  a landowner 
for  outstanding  conservation  practices. 
LMO  Jay  Swigart  accepts  the  award  from 
Ellsworth  Longdon,  chairman  of  the  Butler 
County  group,  as  Byron  Breisch,  district  soil 
conservationist,  looks  on.  The  award  was 
given  for  development  of  SGL  95  and  Glades 
Wildlife  Area. 


Second  Wild  Turkey 
Stamp  Available 
To  Sportsmen 

The  second  1977  Wild  Turkey 
Stamp,  reproducing  a painting  of  a 
pair  of  Eastern  wild  turkeys  by 
noted  artist  Chuck  Ripper,  is  avail- 
able from  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation.  These  stamps  are  not  re- 
quired for  hunting,  but  are 
purchased  voluntarily  by  turkey 
hunters,  stamp  collectors  and  con- 
servationists. All  revenue  is  used  for 
education,  restoration  and  the  lease 
or  purchase  of  habitat.  In  addition  to 
the  limited  issue  of  50,000  stamps,  a 
signed  and  numbered  edition  of  1, 
500  prints  of  Ripper’s  painting  will 
be  offered  through  reputable  art 
dealers.  Some  1976  stamps  are  also 
available.  All  donations  are  tax-de- 
ductible. Interested  sportsmen  may 
order  stamps  ($3  each)  from  Wild 
Turkey  Stamps,  Edgefield,  S.  C. 
29824. 
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One-Shot 

Clutch 

Bag 


By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


ANY  MAGAZINE  article  assuring  a 
A homemaker  that  she  can  fashion 
for  free  a variety  of  clever  craft  items 
from  empty  cans,  jars  and  egg  cartons 
should  be  read  with  a raised  eyebrow. 
As  craftpersons  know  only  too  well,  it’s 
the  extra  baubles  and  bangles  needed 
to  decorate  this  debris  that  usually  cost 
an  arm  and  a leg.  And  all  of  the  wiser 
wirebenders  know  also  that  without 
these  adornments  too  many  unsold 
items  at  bazaars  are  unsold  because 
they  still  look  like  cans,  jars  and  egg 
cartons. 

Our  one-shot  clutch  bag,  though,  is 
different  . . . 

Notions  needed  for  clutch  bag:  A 
remnant  of  material  plus  one  shotbag, 
heavy-duty  machine  needle,  cotton- 
covered  polyester  or  heavy-duty 
thread,  and  a snap  closure. 

If  you  have  a length  of  trim  or  rick- 
rack,  this  can  also  be  used;  however,  it 
is  an  entirely  optional  item.  The  ma- 
terial remnants  that  worked  well  and 
looked  lovely  included  denim, 
gingham,  glitter  knit,  double  cotton 
knit,  fake  suede,  corduroy,  etc.  Nixon 
those  cheapie  polyesters. 

Set  machine  for  eight  to  ten  stitches 
per  inch;  tension,  three  or  four. 

Directions:  Lay  well-ironed  shotbag 
vertically  and  trim  raveled  edges. 
Measure  for  accurate  rectangle.  Cut 
material  remnant  the  same  size.  This  is 
the  lining.  If  adding  a strip  of  trim,  do  it 


TRAP  AND  SKEET  shooters  use  an  awful  lot 
of  shot,  and  Susan  has  found  that  the  bags  it 
comes  in  can  be  converted  to  various  handy 
items,  including  clutch  bags. 

now,  sewing  it  on  upper  half  of  right 
side  of  shotbag,  two  inches  in  from  top 
edge.  Pin  or  baste  trim  securely.  Use 
zipper  foot  to  stitch  edges  of  trim. 

Now,  with  right  sides  together  pin 
material  remnant  and  shotbag.  Stitch  in 
one  inch  from  edges  all  around,  leaving 
an  opening  on  bottom  for  turning. 
Stitch  slowly  and  carefully  so  materials 
don’t  shift  under  presser  foot.  If  you 
wish  you  may  stitch  seams  twice. 

Trim  seams  to  one  quarter  inch. 
Turn  inside  out,  pulling  comers  care- 
fully with  heavy  safety  pin.  Slip  stitch 
bottom  opening.  With  hot  iron  and 
damp  pressing  cloth,  iron  flat  again, 
shotbag  side  up. 

Turn  up  bottom  edge  five  inches. 
Keep  lining  on  the  inside.  You  now  will 
readily  see  the  clutch  bag  take  shape. 
Pin  left  and  right  edges. 


GIRLS, 

GUNS,& 
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Sew  one  inch  in  from  edge  on  each 
side  of  tumed-up  section,  beginning 
and  ending  with  fine  zigzag  stitches. 
Stitch  slowly  and  carefully. 

Turn  down  top  flap.  Mark  at  center 
for  snap  closure,  sewing  on  snap  ac- 
cordingly. For  strength  use  buttonhole 
twist  thread,  if  you  have  it;  if  not,  a 
doubled  thread  works  well. 

The  finished  clutch  bag  measures 
about  ten  inches  in  width  and  is  nice  for 
hosiery,  hankies  and  whatnots;  it  packs 
well  in  suitcases.  If  a smaller  clutch  bag 
is  desired  for  your  purse  or  a gift, 
simply  cut  the  shotbag  smaller  at  the 
beginning  of  the  project. 

For  finishing  touch,  snap  shut  the 
clutch  bag  and,  using  a damp  pressing 
cloth,  steam  flat  with  hot  iron  using 
heavy  pressure.  Cost:  nothing! 

Experienced  seamstresses  will  recog- 
nize that  an  almost  limitless  number  of 
items  can  be  fashioned  from  shotbags. 
Several  shotbags  may  be  sewed 
together  to  make  larger  pieces  for 
clothing;  however,  some  shotbag  print- 
ing is  a one-way  design,  meaning  that 
some  sections  could  be  turned  upside 
down  for  effect  only.  Nevertheless, 
they  still  look  nice  and  seamstresses 
will  know  how  to  handle  this.  Space 
here  is  too  limited  for  further  detailed 
instructions. 

Other  items  that  will  turn  out  well 
for  beginners  include  pot  holders,  hot- 


Susan  M.  Pajak 

We  regret  to  tell  you  that  Susan 
Pajak,  41,  died  on  July  3.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Frank, 
and  two  young  daughters, 
Stephanie  and  Valerie.  Susan, 
whose  hometown  was  Elizabeth, 
Pa.,  originated  the  column 
‘Guns,  Gals  & Game,”  and  began 
writing  it  in  January,  1973. 

Eot  pads,  travel  sewing  kits,  pillows, 
andbags,  a child’s  vest,  aprons  with 
pockets,  etc.  I prefer  to  make  all  these 
items  with  a lining.  Check  pattern 
books  for  other  craft  ideas. 

If  you  are  going  to  pursue  this  sewing 
project  for  next  Christmas,  collect  the 
extras  a little  at  a time — notions  such  as 
fancy  trims,  cotton  batting,  rickracks, 
and  so  on.  These  items  do  cost  a little, 
of  course,  but  buying  them  between 
now  and  next  Noel  will  make  it  easy. 

And  start  early — like  August! 

* * * * 

Recipe:  Baked  Rabbit — One  rabbit, 
salt  and  pepper,  small  piece  pork  or 
chunk  bacon,  three-fourths  cup  mus- 
catel wine.  Wash  rabbit,  season,  place 
in  small  roasting  pan.  Add  pork  or 
bacon,  pour  on  wine.  Cover,  bake  at 
275  degrees  for  IV2  hours.  Baste  with 
wine  every  twenty  minutes. — T.  Ka- 
stan,  Elizabeth. 


£ mks  At  . . . 

(Order  from  pubSisftef,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  Bluebird:  How  You  Can  Help  Its  Fight  for  Survival,  by  Lawrence  Zeleny,  In- 
diana University  Press,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401,  170  pp.,  $7.95.  If  you  aren’t  already 
committed  to  giving  bluebirds  a boost,  this  book  will  probably  do  it  to  you.  The  first 
chapters  describe  the  delightful  and  valuable  creature  and  its  current  plight.  Further 
chapters  get  down  to  abundant  specifics  on  housing,  protecting,  nurturing  and  appreciat- 
ing bluebirds.  First  of  an  “Audobon  Naturalist  Library"  series  from  the  Audobon  Naturalist 
Society. 

Issues  in  Outdoor  Recreation  2nd  edition  (revised),  by  Clayne  R.  Jensen  and  Clark 
T.  Thorstenson.  Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  7108  Ohms  Lane,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55435, 
326  pp.,  softbound,  $7.95.  Series  of  readings  covering  almost  every  aspect  of  outdoor 
recreation.  Designed  for  both  students  and  general  public.  Especially  interesting  sec- 
tions on  “The  Worth  of  Outdoor  Experiences,”  “Preserving  the  Recreation  Environ- 
ment,’’ and  “Planning  and  Management.” 
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Take  a Train 
C amping ? 


By  Les  Rountree 


I RECENTLY  sat  in  on  a luncheon 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  where 
Sheldon  Coleman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coleman  Co.,  made  some 
predictions.  He  was  talking  to  a group 
of  financial  types  who  were  more 
interested  in  net  profit  than  camping, 
but  anything  Coleman  has  to  say  is 
worth  listening  to.  Since  he  is  regarded 
as  Mr.  Camper  in  the  United  States 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  his 
prognostications  carry  more  weight 
than  do  the  stock  market  broker  s.  With 
sales  figures  approaching  $300  million 
annually,  Coleman  Co.  is  a big  opera- 
tion. Big  as  they  are,  however,  they  are 
still  but  a fraction  of  the  total  recreation 
picture.  Toss  in  all  types  of  participant 
equipment,  housing  used  by  recrea- 
tionists and  the  largest  expenditure  of 
all,  the  fuel,  and  we  re  getting  up  into 
the  multi-billion  dollar  range. 

Speaking  candidly,  Coleman  foresaw 
a sag  in  camping  in  general  in  the  year 
ahead  but  an  increase  in  camping 
activities  that  take  place  near  home. 
Local  backpacking  trips  are  definitely 
on  the  increase,  while  long  trips  with 
overstuffed  motor  homes  and  trailers 


THE  OIL/GASOLINE  problem  may  make 
private  auto  transportation  impossible 
before  many  years  pass.  Resurgence  of 
passenger  trains  could  get  campers  and  all 
their  gear  to  the  back  county  areas.  Large 
camping  items  such  as  canoes  are  easy  to 
transport  in  trains. 


will  be  on  the  decline.  Price  of  gasoline 
and  its  availability  will  be  the  determin- 
ing factors. 

Coleman  also  predicted  a rise  in  the 
sale  of  pop-up  campers,  since  they  are 
easy  to  pull  behind  a smaller  car.  Less 
wind  resistance  and  lower  gross  weight 
are  already  being  incorporated  into  the 
new  designs.  Picnic  items  such  as 
coolers,  camp  stoves  and  portable  grills 
should  also  be  up  in  sales.  Since  the 
Coleman  Co.  also  owns  Crosman  Anns, 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  air 
rifles,  he  got  in  a word  about  that  in- 
dustry. Plinking  with  the  powderless 
guns  costs  little  and  can  be  done  close 
to  home.  Therefore,  he  saw  an  increase 
in  sales  there,  too.  This  is  not  meant  as 
a plug  for  Coleman  products,  as  Shel- 
don Coleman  was  speaking  for  the 
entire  industry  when  he  made  his  pre- 
dictions. On  the  other  hand,  it’s  hard 
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COLEMAN  S new  “Min- 
uteman”  trailer  opens 
like  a book,  sets  up  in  a 
minute,  sleeps  three,  and 
can  be  towed  by  even 
ultra-compact  cars. 


not  to  admire  a guy  who  took  a tin 
lantern  and  a portable  stove  and  built  a 
manufacturing  giant. 

Every  year  some  sage  gathers  his 
black  robes  together  and  announces 
that  doomsday  is  close  at  hand  for  the 
buying  spree  on  outdoor  goodies.  But  it 
never  seems  to  happen.  With  few 
minor  ups  and  downs  the  outdoor 
public  keeps  on  buying  quality  mer- 
chandise at  an  incredible  rate.  At  this 
writing,  in  early  May,  all  fishing  tackle 
companies  are  reporting  brisk  sales, 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  sold  out  of 
’77  products.  Some  sporting  firearms 
are  in  short  supply  for  this  fall  and  the 
mail  order  outdoor  clothing  dispensers 
are  turning  up  new  record  sales  each 
month.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  many  traditional  outdoor  clothing 
items  such  as  bush  coats,  hiking  shoes 
and  extra-pocketed  field  pants  are  be- 
ing sold  as  high  fashion  items  to  people 
who  won’t  ever  see  an  honest  to  good- 
ness hiking  trail.  Outdoor  clothing  is 
seen  as  much  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  these  days  as  it  is 
in  Ridgeway  or  Renovo. 

President  Carter’s  warning  about  an 
energy  shortage  in  the  years  ahead  is 
falling  on  some  deaf  ears,  but  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  taxing  the  larger  automobiles 
and  adds  additional  levies  on  fuel,  we 
may  be  in  for  a terrible  shock.  The  big 
campers,  full-size  station  wagons,  four- 
wheel  drive  monsters,  ATVs  and  snow- 
mobiles will  be  hit  hard.  A long  trip  by 
1985,  or  perhaps  before,  may  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a drive  of  25  miles.  Pack- 
ing all  the  camping  gear  many  of  us 
have  acquired  over  the  years  is  going  to 


be  a challenge  if  we  have  to  put  it  into  a 
Honda  Civic.  Small  utility  trailers  may 
become  the  rage.  Trips  of  any  conse- 
quence— that  is,  something  over  500 
miles — may  no  longer  be  considered  by 
the  private  driver  in  his  personal  car. 
We  may  be  forced  to  return  to  mass 
transportation  for  sporting  purposes. 
We  used  to  do  it.  Maybe  we  ll  have  to 
again. 

The  modem  jet  and  railroad  car  do  a 
reasonably  efficient  job  of  hauling  large 
numbers  of  passengers.  One  person 
traveling  a thousand  miles  in  an 
average  automobile  will  spend  around 
$45  for  gasoline.  The  airline  does  better 
than  that  in  fuel  costs  per  person,  and 
the  train  exceeds  it  by  a wide  margin. 
I’m  not  old  enough  to  remember  when 
hunters,  campers  and  fishermen  used 
the  train  for  their  outings,  but  I’ve 
read  and  heard  of  the  golden  days  of  the 
railroad  which  lasted  almost  a century. 
Following  the  Civil  War  and  running 
until  the  late  40s,  trains  had  almost  a 
monopoly  on  long  distance  travel. 
There  were  tracks  in  almost  every 
valley,  and  with  a bit  of  switching  it  was 
possible  to  go  nearly  anywhere  in  the 
nation  on  them. 

The  mass  highway  building  projects 
of  the  post-World  War  II  years  changed 
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hat  in  a hurry.  The  modem  jet  plane 
lelped,  too.  The  public  and  the 
government  conspired  unknowingly  in 
wringing  the  railroads  to  a screeching 
lalt.  The  lure  of  fast  travel  by  plane  and 
:he  convenience  of  private  autos  rele- 
gated trains  to  rather  low  quality  com- 
puter service  in  high  population  corri- 
dors. There’s  a lot  of  talk  now  about 
•estoring  train  service  to  a semblance  of 
ts  past  glory,  and  maybe  as  outdoors 
aeople  we  ought  to  help.  It  might  even 
je  fun.  I can  well  remember  reading 
iccounts  of  the  early  1900s  when 
sportsmen  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  boarded  trains  for  the 
Poconos  and  Adirondaeks  or  points 
nore  distant.  There  weren  t that  many 
rood  highways  for  private  autos,  and 
resides,  riding  the  train  was  more  com- 
brtable.  It  was  probably  a lot  more  fun, 
oo. 

Art  of  Conversation 

The  traveler  would  be  bound  to  find 
someone  on  board  who  hunted  or 
ished,  and  the  art  of  conversation 
jould  be  practiced  to  the  fullest.  Walk- 
ing around  to  stretch  one’s  legs  is  not 
possible  in  an  automobile,  nor  is  stroll- 
ing back  to  the  dining  car  for  a hot 
lunch.  Trains  have  no  packing  prob- 
lems either.  The  baggage  is  loaded  for 
►'ou  and  it  arrives  when  you  do.  No 
Fussing  with  packing  that  miniature  car 
:runk,  and  not  much  concern  about 
some  nut  hijacking  a train.  Where 
would  he  go  with  it?  Of  course,  some 
:ar  travel  would  be  necessary  upon 
reaching  the  jumping  off  point,  but  a lot 
jf  fuel  could  be  saved  there,  too.  The 
resort  hotel  business  would  get  a 
tremendous  shot  in  the  arm,  and  so 
would  the  local  guide  business. 

Some  old  train  tracks  would  have  to 
be  resurrected  but  just  imagine,  if  you 
will,  the  camper  and  his  family  who  de- 
cided to  spend  a few  days  tenting  in  the 
Poconos.  Let’s  say  they  live  in  the  Har- 
risburg area.  They  enlist  a neighbor  to 
drive  them  to  the  train  station,  buy 
tickets  for  Scranton,  and  their  gear  is 
loaded  without  fuss  or  bother  right  into 
the  passenger  car  where  they  can  keep 
an  eye  on  it.  They  enjoy  a comfortable 
ride  north  through  some  spectacular 
scenery  without  the  kids  going  stir- 
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AFTER  LEAVING  powered  transportation, 
dedicated  backpackers  will  still  be  able  to 
find  the  lonely  distant  places  that  lure  them 
away  from  the  noise,  grime  and  crowds  of 
the  cities. 

crazy  or  begging  for  a bathroom  stop — 
the  restrooms  are  right  there  on  the 
train  car.  Sandwiches  and  drinks  are, 
too.  Everyone  arrives  relaxed,  and  the 
campground  owner  meets  them  with  a 
mini-bus  for  transportation  to  the 
campground.  Hunters  could  do  the 
same  thing.  Fishermen  too.  It  wouldn’t 
be  exactly  like  it  was  in  the  old  days  but 
it  would  be  close.  You  wouldn’t  have 
your  private  auto  close  at  hand  to  make 
a flying  trip  to  the  supermarket,  but 
careful  planning  could  solve  most  prob- 
lems. Hmmmm,  the  more  I think  about 
it,  the  more  I like  it. 

We  d learn  to  appreciate  the  distant 
places  more  and  there  would  be  a 
number  of  side  benefits.  There  would 
be  less  littering  along  the  highways 
because  fewer  people  would  be  using 
them.  The  reduction  of  carbon  mo- 
noxide in  the  air  would  be  a blessing 
and  all  of  us  would  be  healthier  for  that. 
As  more  and  more  people  got  into  the 
habit  of  using  trains,  and  railroad 
managers  learned  how  to  run  things 
more  efficiently,  the  fares  could 
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probably  come  down.  A revitalization 
of  downtown  areas  in  medium  and  large 
cities  would  occur  as  a greater  flow  of 
people  in  and  out  of  city  centers  would 
call  for  building  renewal  and  more 
service  help.  More  reliance  on  mass 
transportation  systems  would  also  bring 
a slowdown  to  the  sprawling  crawl  of 
new  highways  and  ill-planned  develop- 
ments that  continue  to  grow  because  of 
the  private  automobile.  All  wildlife 
populations  would  get  a breather  and 
less  habitat  would  be  gobbled  up. 

It’s  for  sure  that  all  citizens  won’t  like 
this  pipedream.  Those  who  build 
suburban  housing  units,  highway 
engineers,  auto  manufacturers,  some 
motel  owners  and  gasoline  station 
operators  are  shouting  for  my  head 
about  now.  I’m  not  suggesting  that  the 
private  car  be  eliminated,  but  I 
honestly  believe  its  use  will  be  reduced 
in  the  years  ahead  unless  we  invent  a 
car  that  runs  on  air.  We  re  too  proud  a 
nation  to  be  forever  dependent  on  the 
whims  of  a handful  of  Arab  sheiks. 


To  supplement  the  trains,  planes  and 
large  buses,  a new  local  taxi  business 
would  spring  up  in  small  to  medium 
cities  where  there  is  no  service  now. 
More  railroad  cars  would  have  to  be 
built  and  that  would  help  most  manu- 
facturing industries.  New  emphasis  on 
food  service  on  the  trains  and  near  the 
stations  would  be  developed.  Who 
knows,  maybe  MacDonalds  and  Burger 
King  would  lease  food  franchises  on 
certain  runs!  Railroading  could  once 
again  become  the  nation’s  business 
weather  vane  instead  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry. 

I’m  reasonably  sure  that  Mr.  Cole- 
man didn’t  have  all  this  in  mind  when 
he  spoke  of  the  need  to  cut  back  in 
private  fuel  consumption.  But  even  if 
all  this  hypothesizing  comes  to  pass,  he 
needn’t  worry.  We  could  all  still  carry 
our  lanterns  and  our  camp  stoves  on  the 
train. 

The  outdoor  limited  is  now  leaving 
for  Jersey  Shore,  Slate  Run,  Morris  and 
Wellsboro.  . . .all  aboard! 


They  Just  Hang  In  There 

Scorpions  are  immune  to  their  poison,  so  they  cannot  commit  suicide  if 
cornered,  as  it  once  was  believed  they  did. 
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£irst-timers  must 


malized  how  shooting,  or  gun  shooting, 
and  may  be  wondering  just  w here  to 
start.  Of  course,  there  is  an  overlap  in 
these  experiences,  and  few  will  fit  any 
of  these  categories  exactly.  Neverthe- 
less, the  beginning  bow  hunter  often  is 
left  wondering  just  what  approach  he 
should  take. 

Those  of  us  who  disseminate  in- 
formation on  any  particular  subject 
frequently  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  always  some  who  need  basic 


EACH  YEAR  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  archers  who  will  be 
new  on  the  bowhunting  scene  w hen  the 
season  opens  in  autumn. 

Some  will  be  gun  hunters  who  pick 
up  the  bow  as  a means  to  additional 
sport  and  a new  challenge  in  hunting. 
Others  will  be  archers  who  have  been 
target  shooters  for  a number  of  s ears 
and  now  want  to  try  their  hand  at  hunt- 
ing. And  there  will  be  those  in  the 
boondocks  who  have  little  access  to  for- 


By Keith  C.  Schuyler 


THIS  BOW  HUNTER  waits  for  woodchuck 
to  emerge  from  its  burrow.  Small  animal 
provides  many  of  the  challenges  of  big 
game,  makes  excellent  practice  for  would-be 
deerslayer. 

information.  Just  the  other  day  an  old- 
time  gun  hunter  asked  me  what  he 
needed  to  get  started  in  bow  hunting 
this  fall.  He  was  prepared  to  spend 
whatever  necessary  to  properly  outfit 
himself,  but  I was  caught  without  any 
archery  equipment  available.  I had  to 
explain  that  it  was  impossible  to  advise 
him  without  plenty  of  time  for  a dis- 
cussion and  an  opportunity  to  “measure 
him  up  for  archery. 

The  impracticalities  in  attempting  to 
make  suggestions  are  many-fold. 

Before  a decision  is  made  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  bow  hunters,  there  is  a 
moral  responsibility  peculiar  to  this 
particular  sport.  Some  hard  personal 
thought  should  go  into  whether  or  not 
this  is  for  you.  The  impersonal  practice 
of  zipping  arrows  into  a paper  target  has 
little  relationship  to  shooting  at  living 
creatures.  A bad  shot  on  a bullseye 
elicits  little  more  than  a grimace,  a 


groan,  and/or  a broken  or  bent  arrow.  A 
bad  shot  on  any  living  creature  takes  on 
a much  greater  significance.  That  is 
why  it’s  so  important  to  be  prepared 
emotionally  as  well  as  physically  for  the 
sport  of  bow  hunting. 

It  would  seem  that  gun  hunters 
should  need  little  advice  on  how  to  get 
started  with  the  bow  as  a hunting  arm. 
However,  unless  they  have  had 
considerable  experience  on  the  archery 
target  line,  they  are  in  no  better  posi- 
tion than  the  average  novice  except  for 
their  hunting  expertise  gained  with  the 
gun.  Even  this  is  only  partly  applicable, 
for  the  range  at  which  shots  should  be 
taken  is  substantially  less  than  that  with 
the  firearm.  Probably  the  average  shot 
with  the  gun  is  around  50  yards, 
whereas  most  bow  kills  in  Pennsylvania 
are  made  at  20  steps  or  less.  Relatively 
few  bow  hunters  can  be  counted  upon 
to  shoot  well  in  the  field  beyond  60 
feet. 

Precede  Season 

Selection  of  a bow  and  arrows  should 
precede  the  hunting  season  by  enough 
time  to  permit  familiarization  and  the 
development  of  accuracy  up  to  at  least 
20  yards.  Unless  the  hunter  has  shot  a 
bow  for  some  time,  trying  to  pick  up 
equipment  at  a discount  house  or 
through  a catalog  order  is  an  expensive 
waste  of  time.  In  the  first  place,  few  can 
handle  the  weight  bow  that  should  be 
used  on  big  game  without  plenty  of 
prior  practice  and  muscle  conditioning. 
Anyone  new  to  archery  should  start  out 
with  a light  bow  and  work  up  to  a 
heavier  weight,  trying  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  on  the 
way  up. 

No  bow  is  of  much  value,  even 
though  it  fits  the  archer,  unless  he  car- 
ries arrows  that  are  made  for  the  weight 
of  his  bow  and  his  own  draw  length. 
Anybody  who  attempts  to  get  started 
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GROUP  OF  BOW  HUNTERS  getting  ready  to  put  on  deer  drive  shows  the  type  of  equipment 
preferred  by  many  experienced  archers. 


with  less  is  only  fooling  himself  and 
providing  verbal  ammunition  for  those 
who  take  a dim  view  of  bow  hunting  in 
the  first  place.  However,  if  the  bow  and 
the  arrows  fit  the  archer,  he  can  hit  a 
paper  pie  plate  with  some  regularity  at 
20  yards,  and  he  is  reasonably  camou- 
flaged, he  is  95  percent  ready  to  go 
hunting.  The  other  five  percent  is 
mostly  made  up  of  practice  between 
hunts.  A small  fraction  of  this  small 
percentage  is  reserved  for  accessories 
and  certain  types  of  clothing. 

Most  camouflage  suits  are  loose  fit- 
ting and  need  little  under  them  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a good  idea  to  get  them  big  enough  to 
accommodate  heavy  garments  un- 
derneath when  the  temperature  goes 
down.  Good  footwear  is  absolutely 
essential  and  should  be  well  broken  in 
before  going  hunting. 

Those  who  have  developed  a fair 
degree  of  proficiency  on  the  target  or 
field  course  may  feel  that  killing  a deer 
should  be  no  tougher  than  hitting  a 
bullseye.  Not  so,  of  course.  Some  do 
quite  well  on  paper  targets  with 
practice  arrows  up  to  distances  far  be- 
yond the  average  opportunity  for  deer. 
But  it  is  most  important  to  acquire 


hunting  arrows  and  then  shoot  them 
until  accuracy  is  at  least  nearly  equal  to 
that  with  target  arrows  at  the  closer 
distances.  Screw-in  adaptors  permit 
converting  back  and  forth  from  target  to 
hunting  heads,  but  this  provides  only 
an  approximate  comparison.  Although 
shooting  comparable-weight  field 
points  will  provide  good  practice,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  shooting  the  actual 
head.  This  can  cause  some  problems 
through  breakage  and/or  loss  of  expen- 
sive tackle,  but  this  should  not  be  an 
over-riding  consideration  for  the  archer 
who  wants  to  hunt  big  game. 

The  Biggest  Game 

It  has  been  established  that  an  arrow' 
can  handle  the  biggest  game  in  the 
world,  but  no  arrowhead  is  proper  for 
any  game  unless  it  is  designed  for  the 
task.  Preference  here  is  for  a 4-bladed 
head  which  flies  well  for  the  individual 
archer,  has  a durable  factory'  edge,  and 
is  at  least  rust  resistant.  This  is  an  over- 
simplification of  the  fact  that  only 
through  trial  and  error  will  the  bow 
hunter  find  out  which  arrow  works  best 
for  him.  Whether  he  uses  a conven- 
tional or  compound  bow,  it  is  necessary' 
to  fit  the  arrow  to  his  draw.  And  he 
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must  establish  an  anchor  point.  This  is 
normally  somewhere  between  the  nose 
and  the  comer  of  the  mouth  for  instinc- 
tive shooters,  and  it  may  be  anywhere 
on  the  face  for  those  employing  a sight. 

Anything  less  than  a 40-pound  pull  at 
the  individual’s  draw  is  getting  into  a 
gray  area  for  big  game.  Heavier  bows 
increase  the  speed  of  the  arrow’s  flight, 
thus  reducing  the  problem  of  having 
deer  move  at  the  sound  of  the  release. 
They  also  provide  the  necessary  pen- 
etration to  produce  an  efficient  and  al- 
most immediate  kill. 

Woodchuck  Test 

A good  way  to  test  your  ability  is  dur- 
ing the  woodchuck  season.  These  ani- 
mals represent  in  size  the  approximate 
kill  area  on  a whitetail  deer.  The  chuck 
is  neither  an  easy  target  nor  lacking  in 
cunning.  Like  a deer,  it  will  jump  the 
string  of  a slow  bow.  It  is  exceedingly 
wary  for  the  most  part,  and  just  getting 
within  bow  range  is  a challenge. 
Furthermore,  it  requires  a broadhead 
to  drop  it  before  it  reaches  its  burrow. 

As  in  deer  hunting,  you  can  wait  out 
a groundhog  at  the  entrance  to  its  den, 
you  can  stalk  one  that  has  already 
exposed  itself,  or  you  can  move  care- 
fully in  good  chuck  country  to  catch  one 
away  from  its  burrow.  No  matter  how 
you  cut  it,  woodchuck  hunting  is  a fair 
simulation  of  deer  hunting. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities 
for  both  the  novice  and  the  experienced 
bow  hunter  is  to  start  scouting  the 
planned  hunting  area  well  before  the 
opener.  Although  distance  and  time 
conspire  against  those  who  do  not  have 
good  hunting  around  home,  even  one 
trip  to  the  planned  hunting  area  can 
pay  off  during  the  upcoming  season.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  deer 
will  continue  their  normal  movements 


during  the  season,  but  changes  are  the 
exception. 

Bucks  will  still  be  in  velvet,  but  their 
habits  change  little  until  the  beginning 
of  the  rut  in  later  October  or  early 
November.  Regardless,  deer  tend  to 
remain  in  a relatively  small  area  during 
most  of  their  lifetime,  and  a preview  of 
their  activities  can  be  important  to  your 
later  plans. 

The  oft-repeated  advice  to  associate 
with  an  organized  archery  group  bears 
mentioning  again.  Not  only  are  the 
facilities  of  a range  available,  but  help 
and  advice  from  veterans  is  almost  al- 
ways provided  cheerfully. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  game  for 
some  time  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
well-qualified  archers  on  the  hunting 
scene.  With  increasing  activity  from 
the  anti-hunters,  it  becomes  more  im- 
portant that  all  segments  of  hunting 
avoid  activities  which  invite  criticism. 
No  sport,  including  bow  hunting,  has  a 
perfect  record.  But  those  just  start- 
ing should  take  advantage  of  existing 
knowledge  and  improve  upon  it  if 
possible. 

The  factor  which  keeps  most  new 
archers  from  benefiting  from  the 
expertise  of  experienced  hunters  is 
pride.  This  is  foolish.  No  one  has  all  the 
answers.  Nevertheless,  bow  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  has  come  a long  way  since 
the  first  season  in  1951.  So,  veteran 
bow  hunters,  as  well  as  those  new  to 
the  sport,  have  an  equal  responsibility 
to  be  at  their  best.  And  our  individual 
best  is  predicated  upon  combining  all 
basic  knowledge  available  with  plenty 
of  preseason  practice.  This  should  be 
accepted  as  a minimal  responsibility  for 
anyone  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  that 
special  sport  which  provides  the  ulti- 
mate in  excitement  and  satisfaction  for 
the  hunter. 


Pennsylvania  Campground  Guide 

Up-to-date  information  on  where  campers  can  pitch  a tent  or  set  up  a travel 
trailer  in  Pennsylvania  is  given  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Campground  Guide.  This 
free  booklet  lists  over  400  privately  operated,  state  park,  and  municipal  camp- 
grounds. Mailing  address,  location,  telephone  number  and  travel  directions  for 
each  campground  are  given.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Pennsylvania 
Travel  Development  Bureau,  577  South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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BULLET  FROM  REMINGTON’S  new  Accelerator  cartridge  shows  sabot  enclosing  22-cal. 
projectile  (center)  so  it  can  be  fired  in  30-06.  Air  pressure  peels  sabot  off  immediately  after 
emergence  from  muzzle. 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WHEN  JACK  CRAMMER  opened 
the  shooting  window  of  my  test- 
ing shop  on  a bitter  night  last  January, 
he  was  hit  head-on  by  a blast  of  sub- 
zero air.  While  checking  his  rifle  with 
loads  used  during  the  big  game  season, 
stinging  snow  particles  whipped 
through  the  window.  There  couldn’t 
have  been  a worse  time  to  test  the  new 
cartridge,  but  the  desire  to  shoot  was 
stronger  than  the  elements.  I was  ap- 
prehensive about  the  accuracy  of  the 
55-gr.  bullet  under  such  windy  condi- 
tions, but  I wanted  to  learn  firsthand 
how  Remington’s  new  Accelerator  car- 
tridge would  perform. 

Jack’s  700  BDL  Remington  30-06 
scoped  with  a Leupold  3-9x  printed 
three  shots  in  a 2-inch  group  exactly 
two  inches  above  the  bullseye.  He  was 
using  the  150-gr.  Homady  spire  point 
bullet  pushed  by  59  grains  of  4350  and 
ignited  by  a 9V2  Remington  primer. 
Now  that  we  knew  where  the  700  BDL 
was  hitting,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  how  much  impact  change  would 
take  place  with  the  Accelerator. 

“Here  goes,”  Jack  shouted  as  snow 
gusted  through  the  eight-inch  opening. 
“There’s  no  use  in  waiting  any  longer.  ” 
Jack  said  something  else,  but  it  was 
lost  in  the  wind  and  the  crack  of  the  06. 
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I waited  patiently  as  he  studied  the 
target  through  the  spotting  scope. 

“Got  a one-holer  on  the  first  shot,” 
he  quipped.  “Before  I let  you  take  a 
look,  I’ll  get  a couple  more  off  to  see  if  I 
can  get  any  semblance  of  a group.  He 
fired  two  more  shots. 

“Where’d  you  hit?”  I asked  as  Jack 
took  a final  look. 

“About  three  inches  low  and  a couple 
inches  right,  he  answered.  “One  thing 
I’ll  say  for  this  speedster,  it’s  pretty 
darned  accurate. 

I knew  Jack  wasn’t  kidding  when  I 
studied  the  target.  Two  holes  were 
touching  and  the  third  was  less  than 
two  inches  away.  With  a couple  of  feet 
of  snow  on  the  range,  we  didn’t  bother 
to  walk  down  and  measure,  but  know- 
ing the  size  of  the  aiming  point,  we 
could  tell  the  group  was  well  under  the 
2-ineh  mark. 

During  the  next  half  hour,  we  fired 
several  more  three-shot  groups  that 
gave  about  the  same  results.  One  group 
was  under  IV2  inches,  and  two  were 
just  a shade  over  that. 

“I  think  that’s  pretty  good  shooting,” 
Jack  said  as  he  cleaned  off  the  bench- 
rest.  “Seems  to  me  that  could  be 
considered  varmint  accuracy,  and  it 
should  make  30-06  owners  happy.” 
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8mm  REMINGTON  MAGNUM,  right,  is  com- 
pared with  30-06,  300  Winchester  Magnum 
and  338  Winchester  Magnum.  New  cartridge 
will  doubtless  be  outstanding  on  elk,  moose, 
big  bears,  etc. 


A few  days,  later,  I fired  a Remington 
760  pump  that  produced  five  3-shot 
groups  all  under  2 inches.  One  group 
barely  went  over  the  inch  mark,  and 
several  had  two  bullets  touching  with 
the  third  shot  going  wide  or  low.  A half 
dozen  groups  from  a Model  70 
Winchester  confirmed  my  belief  the 
Accelerator  cartridge  was  equal  to  the 
accuracy  the  rifle  would  produce  with 
factory  loads.  In  fact,  I found  that  the 
Accelerator  cartridge  was  just  as  ac- 
curate in  many  big  game  rifles  as  either 
the  factory  or  the  average  reloaded 
round.  Accuracy  fell  by  the  wayside 
with  the  Accelerator  when  the  barrel 
began  to  heat,  but  this  would  be  of  no 
concern  to  the  varmint  hunter. 

Remington  s new  Accelerator  car- 
tridge is  somewhat  of  a ballistic 
breakthrough.  Basically,  the  Accelera- 
tor is  a 30-06  cartridge  that  fires  a 22- 
caliber  bullet.  Actually,  the  projectile  is 
a two-piece  affair  consisting  of  a 55-gr. 
224-caliber  bullet  encased  in  a 30- 
ealiber  plastic  sabot  (pronounced  say- 
bow)  whose  front  end  is  split  longi- 
tudinally into  “fingers.  The  sabot  acts 
as  a bushing  to  fill  the  neck  of  the  case 
and  the  bore  after  firing.  When  the 
bullet  exits  from  the  muzzle,  air 
pressure  peels  the  fingers  back  and 
forces  the  sabot  from  the  bullet.  It 


seems  that  this  should  upset  the  i 
bullet’s  path  to  some  extent,  but  I 
didn’t  find  this  to  be  the  case. 

At  the  moment,  the  Accelerator  is 
available  only  with  the  55-gr.  224 
bullet,  but  it  may  be  supplied  even-  j 
tually  with  an  80-gr.  243  bullet.  I 
understand  the  Accelerator  is  strictly  a 
30-ealiber  venture  that  may  be  limited  « 
to  just  the  30-06  and  308  cartridges.  I 
don’t  know  the  technical  ramifications 
in  making  this  bullet,  but  I would  like 
Remington  to  include  the  300  Savage  | c 
and  the  30-30  simply  because  there  are  1 1 
millions  of  these  rifles  in  existence. 

Recoil  is  much  lower  than  with  a | 
regular  06  cartridge,  but  muzzle  flash 
is  greater.  There  might  be  some 
concern  over  barrel  wear,  but  I would 
think  the  plastic  bushing  would  be 
easier  on  the  barrel  than  a copper 
jacket.  I checked  thoroughly  for  sedi-  5 
ment  or  residue,  but  found  nothing.  I 
The  plastic  sabot  doesn’t  melt  even  i 
though  my  Oehler  Chronotach  showed  « 
the  55-gr.  slug  to  be  hitting  just  under 
4000  fps  at  15  feet  from  the  muzzle.  I 
have  a feeling  the  Accelerator  bullet  [ 
will  not  be  offered  to  the  handloader,  at 
least  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Accelerator  may  not  gain  over- 
night popularity,  but  I think  it  does  of-  | j 
fer  the  30-06  owner  a chance  to  use  his 
big  game  rifle  for  summertime  hunting. 

I have  admitted  my  groups  were  not  I f 
spectactular— in  over  15  boxes  of  ammo 
fired,  I didn’t  get  a one-inch  group — j ! 
but  it’s  plenty  good  for  normal  chuck 
hunting.  Point  of  impact  in  the  rifles  I 
used  changed  enough  from  the  big 
game  load  to  require  re-sighting  with 
the  Accelerator.  That’s  not  unusual,  of 
course.  Most  rifles  require  re-zeroing 
when  any  significant  change  in  loads  is 
made — and  it’s  certainly  significant  to 
switch  from  a 150-  or  180-gr.  30  caliber 
bullet  to  a 55-gr.  224-caliber!  The  Ac- 
celerator won’t  make  your  old  hunting- 
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weight  ’06  shoot  like  a bull-barrel 
bench  gun,  but  it  can  sure  make  a satis- 
factory woodchuck  rifle  out  of  it.  All  in 
all,  it’s  a significant  breakthrough. 

Remington’s  new  8mm  Magnum  also 
has  me  excited.  I think  it’s  going  to  be 
one  whale  of  a big  game  cartridge.  I’ve 
had  a rifle  for  some  time  but  am  still 
waiting  for  ammo.  You’ll  get  a full 
report  on  it  in  the  near  future.  I’m  a 
great  believer  in  the  Remington  7mm 
Magnum,  but  I think  the  8mm  Mag 
may  have  more  to  offer  the  big  game 
hunter.  The  700  BDL  I received  is  a bit 
different  from  earlier  ones  in  that  it  is 
fitted  with  a solid-type  recoil  pad.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  shoot  on  par  with 
other  Magnums. 

Lee  Load-All 

The  Lee  Load-All  shotshell  reloader 
is  not  new,  but  I think  it  opens  the  door 
for  the  hunter.  I’m  not  actually  exclud- 
ing the  claybird  shooter,  but  the  fellow 
or  gal  who  bums  several  hundred 
rounds  a week  would  be  much  better 
off  with  a progressive  type  press.  The 
Lee  Load-All  turns  out  a superb  shell, 
but  it  isn’t  built  for  heavy  production 
work. 

The  little  shotshell  loader  comes 
ready  to  use,  and  only  needs  to  be 
fastened  to  a table  or  bench.  A chart  is 
included  that  shows  shot  and  powder 
bushing  capacity,  but  it  does  not  list 
loads.  Such  data,  however,  can  be 
found  in  any  shotshell  reloading 
manual.  Bushing  numbers  can  be  seen 
without  removing  the  cover,  and  re- 
moving the  Load- All’s  front  cover  plate 
allows  easy  access  to  the  shot  and 
powder  charge  bar. 

I had  my  test  model  in  full  operation 
in  less  than  five  minutes  using  number 
.134  powder  bushing  with  the  lVs- 
ounce  shot  bushing.  The  chart  indicates 
this  bushing  has  a 17.2-gr.  capacity  for 
Hi-Skor  700X,  but  my  scales  averaged 
slightly  under  that  for  five  throws.  The 
hoppers  have  built-in  baffles  to  dis- 
tribute powder  weight  more  evenly, 
but  the  instructions  advise  not  permit- 
ting the  powder  level  to  go  more  than 
V4  inch  below  the  baffle.  The  charge 
bar  cannot  be  used  without  the  bush- 
ings, which  is  a nice  safety  feature. 

The  Lee  Load-All  supposedly  will 
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LEWIS  EXAMINES  SHELL  produced  on  new 
Lee  Load-All  tool,  a relatively  inexpensive 
outfit  that  turns  out  excellent  reloads  at  a 
rate  suitable  to  most  hunters. 

turn  out  200  rounds  per  hour,  but  I 
believe  that  would  take  a very  skilled 
operator.  The  best  I could  do  was  five 
boxes  (125  shells)  in  62  minutes,  and  I 
was  really  moving.  I was  using  the 
Remington  RXP  blue  plastic  case  with 
the  one-piece  Lage  wad.  To  see  what 
an  inexperienced  person  could  do,  I 
had  Helen  load  a box.  With  only  three 
rounds  for  familiarization,  she  cranked 
out  25  perfectly  formed  reloads  in  just 
under  23  minutes. 

The  Lee  Load-All  handles  both  pa- 
per and  plastic  cases  and  is  available  in 
12-,  16-,  and  20-gauge  setups.  It’s 
simple  and  easy  to  operate  and 
produces  an  excellent  reload.  I’m  not 
comparing  it  with  the  Ponsness- Warren 
800B  Size  O Matic,  MEC  650,  or  the 
Pacific  DL366,  since  these  presses  are 
for  mass  production,  but  for  less  than 
$30  the  Lee  Load-All  gives  the  hunter 
or  once-a-week  trapshooter  a good 
quality  press  that  will  last  for  years. 

M99  Savage  358 

Savage  has  cheered  the  heart  of  the 
dedicated  brush  hunter  with  the  re- 
vival of  the  358  Winchester  cartridge 
in  their  lever  action  Model  99.  The  358 
is  a small  but  powerful  load,  the  308 
Winchester  case  necked  up  to  35 
caliber.  While  some  may  confuse  the 
358  with  the  old  348,  there  are  many 
differences.  The  358  will  duplicate  the 
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M99  SAVAGE  again  is  offered  in  358 
Winchester  caliber,  a great  load  for  any 
North  American  game  at  woods  ranges. 
Trim,  fast-handling  rifle  is  a favorite  of 
countless  hunters. 

ballistics  of  the  348,  even  though  it 
has  a much  smaller  case.  With  the 
200-gr.  bullet,  velocity  should  peak 
around  2600  fps,  and  heavy  slug  advo- 
cates can  expect  speeds  beyond  2300 
fps  with  the  250-gr.  slug. 

I scoped  my  test  model  with  a 
Weaver  IV2  - 4%x,  an  ideal  scope  for 
this  medium-range  cartridge.  I’ll  have 
load  data  and  group  results  later.  The 
358  could  be  a sleeping  giant,  as  it’s  a 
fine  cartridge  up  to  200  yards  for  deer 
and  heavier  game  such  as  elk  and 
moose.  It  should  have  great  appeal  for 
the  Pennsylvania  black  bear  hunter. 

The  358  Model  99  features  a rotary 
magazine,  straight  stock  with  shotgun- 
type  recoil  pad,  and  a grooved  fore- 
end for  firmer  control.  All  in  all,  it’s 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  Savage  99 
family. 

Micro  Rest  Shooting  Stand 

The  Micro  Rest  Shooting  Stand  from 
Cravener’s  Gun  Shop  In  Ford  City  has 
a lot  to  offer  the  dedicated  chuck 
shooter.  It’s  a two-point  rest  with  ad- 
justable V-forks  that  will  accommodate 
the  stock  width  of  any  rifle.  Of  all-steel 
construction,  it  incorporates  plastic 
liners  to  guarantee  a precision  fit, 
eliminate  rust,  and  prevent  wobble. 
The  main  shooting  arm  features  a brass 
bushing  in  the  adjustment  setup  to 
prevent  rust  seizure. 
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The  Micro- Rest  weighs  less  than  five 
pounds.  Its  rigidness  comes  from  turn-  I 
ing  an  adjusting  wheel  on  the  main  post  | 
which  bears  heavy  tension  on  three 
thin  chains  running  from  the  top  of  the 
post  to  each  leg  on  the  Y-type  leg 
assembly.  This  is  a one-time  operation, 
and  further  elevation  adjustment  is 
made  by  loosening  the  lock  ring  on  the 
main  shooting  arm  shaft.  A heavy  duty 
spring  inside  the  main  post  lifts  even  a 
heavy  barrel  varmint  rifle  to  the 
desired  height.  Lowering  the  rifle  re- 
uires  loosening  the  lock  ring,  pulling 
own  on  the  main  shooting  arm  and 
then  retightening  the  lock  ring.  A 
second  lock  ring  allows  the  main  shoot- 
ing arm  to  be  rotated  or  tilted  up  or 
down. 

The  rest  is  extremely  durable,  and 
the  two-inch  spikes  on  each  leg  can  be 
driven  into  tne  hardest  ground  by 
simply  stepping  on  the  leg  assembly. 
The  Micro  Rest  reflects  good  material 
and  fine  workmanship  and  should  last 
for  years.  It’s  fully  guaranteed  and  sells 
for  $49.75,  including  shipping  charges. 

Primer  Depth  Gauge 

Another  accuracy-oriented  instru- 
ment is  the  B-Square  Primer  Depth 
Gauge.  There  has  always  been  some 
controversy  over  primer  seating,  but  I 
feel  it  is  important  and  has  a definite 
relationship  with  accuracy.  Optimum 
primer  depth  below  the  case  head 
should  be  no  more  than  .002.  Primers 
must  be  seated  against  the  bottom  of 
the  primer  pocket,  and  this  makes 
the  pocket  depth  the  controlling  factor. 
Hence,  it’s  necessary  to  know  how 
much  consistency  there  is  in  pocket 
depth. 

By  using  the  B-Square  Gauge,  cases 
with  consistent  pocket  depths  can  be 
selected  in  a matter  of  minutes.  In  a 
batch  of  223  cases,  I found  a variation 
up  to. 005.  After  seating  primers  in  all 
these  cases,  I changed  the  gauge  s 
stylus  to  measure  primer  depth  and 
found  the  same  variation,  which  could 
cause  a large  percentage  of  error  in 
firing  pin  travel. 

This  is  a high  quality  instrument  ca- 
pable of  reading  tne  depth  of  the  pocket 
and  also  the  depth  of  the  seated  primer. 
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MARQUART  CASE  TRIMMER,  above,  helps 
precision  benchresters  fit  cases  to  chamber. 
B-Square  Primer  Depth  Guage,  right,  is 
another  excellent  aid  when  top  accuracy  is 
required. 

It  has  a large,  easy-to-read  dial  indica- 
tor, and  it  carries  a rather  stiff  price  tag 
of  around  $40,  but  for  the  shooter  who 
wants  to  cover  all  the  bases,  the  13- 
Square  Primer  Depth  Gauge  is  a sure 
way  to  eliminate  errors  in  primer  seat- 
ing. 

Case  Neck  Tool 

The  Precision  Case  Neck  Turning  Tool 
by  Marquart  Precision  Co.  of  Prescott, 
Ariz. , will  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  ac- 
curacy buff.  Serious  benchrest  shooters 
are  concerned  with  neck  thickness,  and 
the  varmint  hunter  might  do  better 
with  cases  that  have  been  “neck  thin- 
ned.” I don’t  see  much  advantage  in  do- 
ing any  neck  thinning  on  big  game  car- 
tridges, unless  it’s  a necessity  due  to 
some  modification  in  forming  one  type 
of  case  from  a larger  one.  The  Marquart 
Neck  Turning  Tool  does  a very  smooth 
job  in  removing  excess  brass. 

Other  Eye-Catchers 

Some  other  eye-catchers  which 
didn  t arrive  in  time  for  this  column  but 
which  will  be  good  material  for  a later 
date  include  a new  semi-automatic 
shotgun  from  Universal  Sporting 
Goods,  Inc.,  Miami.  I’ve  fired  only  a 
couple  of  boxes  of  ammo  through  this 
new  semi,  but  I can  report  that  I like 
the  feel  of  it  and  its  lightness.  My  test 
model  came  with  an  extra  30-inch  bar- 
rel for  trap,  and  I have  a feeling  it  will 
break  a lot  of  claybirds  this  summer. 

The  blackpowder  shooter  is  really 
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coming  into  his  own,  and  the  fad  at  the 
moment  is  the  do-it  yourself  kit.  I’m 
hoping  to  have  my  Thompson/Center 
Arms  flintlock  kit  done  in  time  for 
Pennsylvania’s  special  black  powder 
season.  The  Thompson  kit  isn’t  an 
inexpensive  outfit,  but  mine  shows 
quality  all  the  way.  Some  of  the  brass 
work  is  already  fitted,  and  I hope  to  get 
some  help  from  my  good  friend,  Lloyd 
Norris  from  Brackenridge,  on  barrel 


browning  and  stock  finishing. 

The  Poly-Patch  from  Butler  Creek 
Corp.  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  blackpowder 
shooter.  The  Poly-Patch  is  a cylinder  of 
plastic  recessed  to  form  a cup  on  each 
end.  The  ball  is  placed  in  one  cup, 
sprue  up,  and  the  other  end  inserted  in 
the  barrel.  It  can  be  started  with  the 
thumb  or  short  starter,  and  then  seated 
in  the  barrel  with  a ramrod.  No  conven- 
tional patch  is  used.  Butler  Creek  s 
brochure  claims  the  Poly-Patch  is  as  ac- 
curate as  any  cloth  patch  and  is  faster  to 
load,  less  messy,  etc.  Barrel  cleaning 
every  few  shots  is  still  required  unless 
Pyrodex  RS  is  used,  then  cleaning 
between  shots  may  not  be  necessary. 
The  Poly-Patch  comes  in  a variety  of 
calibers  but  is  not  recommended  for 
the  maxi-ball. 

There’s  no  end  to  what  s new  and 
exciting  in  the  shooting  realm.  Hunters 
and  shooters  have  a wide  selection  to 
choose  from  this  year.  This  column  has 
room  to  touch  on  just  a few  of  the  eye- 
catchers  for  1977 
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These  days  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  vanishing  animals,  it’s  nice  to  learn 
that  some  are  also  appearing  unex- 
pectedly. Chinese  scientists  have  found 
‘‘a  natural  zoo”  on  the  high  Tibetan  pla- 
teau, once  thought  a biological  desert. 
Many  plants,  mammals,  birds,  and  even  a 
high-altitude  fish  were  seen.  Not  only 
unexpected  life,  but  new  species  were  dis- 
covered around  vents  of  warm  water  com- 
ing from  beneath  the  ocean  floor  along  the 
Galapagos  Rift — 9,000  feet  below  sea 
level. 


Things  are  tough  and  getting  tougher 
for  the  giant  tortoises  of  Galapagos. 
Park  wardens  have  protected  them 
from  feral  pigs,  their  main  predators. 
Over  the  years,  they’ve  contended  with 
humans  and  feral  rats,  cats,  goats, 
donkeys  and  cattle.  Now  feral  dogs 
have  done  a job  on  them,  killing  most  of 
the  young  produced  in  four  years. 


The  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Depart- 
ment has  posted  ‘‘wanted”  notices  on  the 
Asian  grass  carp,  or  white  amur.  Though 
illegal  in  Texas,  some  imports  of  the  fish 
were  reported.  Arkansas  is  about  the  only 
state  that  allows  the  fish,  and  exporters 
there  are  promoting  it  as  the  cure  to  a- 
quatic  vegetation  problems.  Research  in 
other  states  has,  on  the  contrary,  shown  it 
to  be  a pest,  and  if  it  should  become  es- 
tablished in  U.S.  waters,  it  could  become 
as  serious  a problem  as  the  common  carp, 
starling  and  house  sparrow,  all  imports. 
Promoters  say  it  won't  breed  here,  but 
experience  in  Missouri,  at  least,  casts 
doubt  on  that. 


Big  Surprise  Dept.:  Energy  consumption 
in  the  U.S.  rose  almost  5 percent  last  year. 
The  biggest  increase  was  in  households 
and  commercial  buildings,  and  was 
probably  caused  by  the  severe  winter.  It 
was  the  first  increase  in  two  years,  and  use 
was  still  below  1 973  levels. 


Added  Info:  In  June,  I mentioned  ef- 
forts to  restore  puffins  to  an  island  off 
the  Maine  coast.  Now  I learn  that 
Stephen  Kress  put  out  decoys  this 
spring  to  lure  migrating  adult  puffins 
down  to  the  island  for  breeding.  Donal 
O’Brien  designed  a standing  and  a 
swimming  decoy.  Hunters’  experience 
pays  off! 


Folks  in  Nebraska  are  doing  something 
about  the  decline  of  pheasants  in  their 
state.  A single  issue  of  their  Game  and 
Parks  Commission’s  newsletter  carried 
three  articles  on  new  programs  to  favor 
pheasants.  They  suggest  honking  to 
reduce  roadkills,  report  plans  for  seeding 
and  avoiding  spraying  to  increase  precious 
roadside  cover,  and  announce  additions  to 
their  Acres  for  Wildlife  program  encourag- 
ing owners  of  small  plots  to  avoid  mowing, 
grazing  or  spraying. 


The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
trying  to  determine  if  a drop  in  the  rate  of 
respiratory  diseases  in  some  large  cities  is 
the  result  of  cleaning  up  the  air.  The  fact 
that  one  thing  follows  another  doesn't  al- 
ways mean  that  the  first  caused  the 
second,  but  EPA  wants  to  know  if  it  does  in 
this  case. 


Wildlife  is  truly  a product  of  the  land,  and 
it  looks  like  we  re  losing  land — literally.  A 
recent  report  to  Congress  noted  that  most 
farms  are  losing  over  five  tons  of  soil  per 
acre  annually — ‘‘too  much  to  maintain  soil 
fertility  and  productivity  over  time.”  This 
means  not  only  less  food  for  man  and 
wildlife,  but  also  the  erosion-caused  water 
and  air  pollution  are  likely  to  worsen.  Some 
soil  conservation  programs  were  criticized 
for  concentrating  more  on  crop  production 
practices  than  on  long-term  soil  conserva- 
tion practices. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

KENNETH  L.  HESS  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  lefTerson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.  C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird.  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION  — Norbert  J \lolski.  Supervisor.  Box  220,  R.  I).  5,  Dallas  18612. 

Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1  143  or  675-1  144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna.  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Macc,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2.  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H Bogert,  Superintendent.  R D.  2.  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone: 
A.C.  215  287-81.51 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

I.OYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — lack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  I,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A C.  814  382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2.  Howard  16841.  Phone.  A C 814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT — C.  J.  Williams.  R.  D.  1.  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


Under  the  theme  “Forward  Together,  Scouting/USA  the  ninth 
National  Seout  Jamboree  will  he  held  August  3-9  at  beautiful  Moraine 
State  Park  near  Butler,  Pa.,  which  hosted  Jamboree  East  four  years 
ago.  Approximately  40,000  Scouts,  leaders  and  staff  will  attend  this 
onee-in-a-lifetime  event  for  young  men.  Besides  providing  a showcase 
of  Scouting  today,  the  main  emphasis  is  to  offer  these  young  men  a 
chance  to  learn  leadership  and  program  ideas  which  they  can  apply 
upon  their  return  home  to  improve  the  quality  of  Scouting.  Program 
features  are  planned  to  reflect  the  skills  of  Scouting,  our  national 
heritage,  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Beereation  will  offer  fun  and 
challenge;  religious  services  w ill  provide  time  for  reflection;  and  a 
cavalcade  of  highlight  events  will  further  depict  the  rich  heritage  of 
Scouting  and  the  range  of  its  programs.  For  everyone  who  attends,  it 
will  be  an  unforgettable  event. 


— Steve  Kish 

CIA,  Northeast  Division. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  ROGER  TORY  PETERSON 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  ruffed  grouse  is  the  greatest  game  bird 
that  flies,  and  this  representation  by  one  of  the  world’s  top  wildlife 
artists  shows  him  in  all  his  glory  Copyrighted  by  Dr.  Peterson  in 
1975-1976,  a large  size,  limited  edition  printing  of  this  painting  sold 
out  quickly;  however,  a smaller  decorator  print  is  available  from  Mill 
Pond  Press,  208  S Nassau  St. , Venice,  Florida  33595. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


What  are  Your  Plans? 


WELL,  HERE  IT  IS,  September  again.  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  is 
fast  approaching.  What  do  you  nave  planned?  Not  just  your  club;  you,  a 
unique  individual. 

One  reason  for  belonging  to  organizations  is  that  they  make  coordinated  effort 
possible.  We  choose  organizations  whose  goals  match  our  own,  so  that  we  can  get 
more  done  toward  those  goals — cleaning  up  our  environment,  improving  duck  or 
turkey  habitat,  supporting  local  tourism,  improving  skill  at  some  sport  or  hobby, 
or  whatever — than  we  could  probably  do  by  ourselves. 

Unfortunately,  organizations  can  also  be  a trap.  They  can  make  us  feel  as  if  we 
have  contributed,  without  our  actually  having  done  anything  more  than  shell  out  a 
few  dollars  for  membership  fees. 

I have  a bad  habit:  I buy  books  about  things  I want  to  know  about,  but  I never 
get  around  to  reading  them.  Somehow,  just  owning  a book  leaves  me  feeling  satis- 
fied, as  if  I also  own  the  knowledge  in  it.  That’s  ridiculous,  of  course.  All  I own  is 
the  potential. 

Organizations  are  something  like  that.  With  your  membership  card,  you  do  buy 
some  potential.  You  have  contributed  your  money  to  support  some  goal.  But  un- 
less you  are  actively  working  toward  that  goal,  your  money  has  nothing  to  support. 
You  have  to  read  that  book. 

Many  of  us  are  guilty  of  talking  most  impressively  about  the  goals  of  NHF  Day: 
to  explain  and  encourage  interest  in  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  to 
describe  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  our  culture  and  our  environment. 
But  when  it  comes  to  actually  acting  on  our  convictions,  we  tend  to  leave  it  to  our 
sportsmen’s  club,  our  pistol  team,  our  national  organization.  By  our  mere 
membership,  we  are  lulled  into  feeling  that  we  have  participated.  But  an  organiza- 
tion is  not  a magical  animal  that  acts  by  itself  as  long  as  you  feed  it  your  annual 
dues.  You  and  I and  our  buddies  are  the  club,  so  depending  on  “the  club’’  to  run 
the  NHF  Day  program  means  depending  on  ourselves. 

There’s  plenty  of  material  available  from  NHF  Day  headquarters 
and  NRA  for  “one-on-one”  presentations  to  your  acquaintances  and 
neighbors.  A sincere,  open,  informal  chat  can  do  wonders,  and  tak- 
ing someone  out  for  an  afternoon  of  shooting,  hunting  or  fishing — 
especially  if  you  lay  some  ideas  and  maybe  a few  pamphlets  on  him 
or  her  at  the  same  time — can  do  even  more.  Of  course,  if  you  can 
use  your  own  talents  and  knowledge  with  an  even  bigger  group  (giv- 
ing trapshooting  instruction,  presenting  a program  at  a local  school, 
demonstrating  fly  tying,  or  taking  youngsters  out  for  a Game  Lands 
tour,  for  example)  so  much  the  better.  But  you  can  avoid  the  “illu- 
sion-of-participation”  trap  by,  at  the  very  least,  sharing  your 
experiences  and  thoughts  about  the  value  of  hunting  and  fishing 
with  a few  non-hunting  or  non-fishing  friends. — Toni  Williams 

Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 
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By  George  H.  Block,  III 


1 CONSIDER  MYSELF  a good 
Pennsylvania  deer  hunter,  not  an 
expert.  To  be  an  expert  deer  hunter 
requires  countless  hours  of  studying 
the  animal  in  its  natural  habitat, 
experience,  shooting  ability,  and  con- 
siderable patience  and  endurance.  I 
still  am  in  the  learning  process  so 
perhaps  I don’t  have  many  facts  to  give 
you — but  opinions  I have!  Here  they 
are,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Someofthe 
questions  I am  asked  most  often  and  a 
few  opinionated  answers. 

“ Where  do  you  hunt?’’ 

This  question  has  been  put  to  me 
more  times  than  I care  to  count.  At 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  in  supermarkets,  at 
church,  at  work.  People  who  hear  of  my 
deer  hunting  success  invariably  ask  that 
same  question.  Where  do  I hunt? 
Pennsylvania,  of  course.  Beyond  that 
the  question  is  irrelevant.  Bucks  can  be 
taken  in  any  county  of  the  state  where 
hunting  is  permitted.  I definitely  take 
more  bucks  near  my  home  in  Wash- 
ington County  than  I would  in  another 
county,  say  Butler.  Not  because  Wash- 
ington County  has  more  deer  than 
Butler,  but  simply  becasue  I know  this 
farm  country  like  the  back  of  my  hand. 

Living  in  the  small  town  of  Eighty 
Four,  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
not  an  exceptional  area  for  deer  hunt- 
ing, I have  no  special  advantages  over 
others.  A full-time  job  in  a steelmill  oc- 
cupies most  of  my  daylight  hours,  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  get  time  off  for  deer 
hunting.  I hunt  whenever  possible; 
in  the  early  morning  if  I’m  working  4— 
12  p.m.,  in  early  evening  if  12-8  a.m., 
and  on  my  days  off.  If  I’m  unlucky 
enough  to  be  working  daylight,  I suffer. 
Our  home  is  on  two  acres  of  ground  and 
I do  not  own  a private  hunting 
preserve.  Last  year  was  a typical  season 
in  my  area.  I saw  five  bucks  of  at  least  6 
points,  and  my  wife  saw  three.  How  do 
I do  it?  Perhaps  the  following  will  help. 

BASIC  WALKING  OUTFIT  includes  orange 
watch  cap,  light  wool  jacket  and  blue  jeans 
over  wool  underwear,  wool  socks  and  com- 
fortable boots. 


Given  the  time  to  learn  an  area,  I am 
convinced  I could  take  deer  anywhere 
in  the  state.  Several  unsuccessful 
hunters  suspect  me  of  hunting  where 
bucks  are  as  numerous  as  flies  in  a 
barnyard.  They  think  that  if  they  could 
only  find  this  hotspot  it  would  auto- 
matically make  them  successful 
hunters.  As  with  golfers,  bowlers,  or 
baseball  players — what  you  put  into  the 
sport  is  what  you  get  out.  There  are  no 
shortcuts,  nor  should  there  be. 

Part  of  the  enjoyment  of  hunting  is 
the  time  spent  in  pre-season  scouting, 
watching  and  learning  the  habits  of  the 
whitetail  buck.  If  I had  a secret  spot 
where  trophies  ran  over  me,  I would 
score  the  first  hour  of  opening  morning, 
yet  I seldom  do.  You  and  I are  lucky  to 
be  living  in  the  greatest  deer  state,  so 
find  an  area  to  suit  you  and  learn  the  lay 
of  the  land.  Study  the  sign,  know  where 
the  deer  feed  and  sleep,  find  the  best 
trails,  deer  rubs  and  scrapes  and  you  11 
be  successful.  Following  another 
hunter  around  is  not  the  way  to  suc- 
cess, nor  is  trusting  to  luck.  Too  many 
hunters  set  foot  in  the  woods  only  dur- 
ing deer  season.  Opening  day  is  too  late 
to  find  where  deer  are  running.  That  s 
depending  on  luck,  and  luck  is  fickle. 
I’d  much  rather  trust  my  knowledge, 
gained  through  many  hours  scouting 
the  woods  prior  to  the  season. 

Permission  to  Hunt 

“/  have  trouble  finding  land  that  isn’t 
posted  in  the  farm  counties.  Doesn’t 
the  man  who  has  permission  to  hunt 
have  a tremendous  advantage  over 
me?’ 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  pro- 
vided by  another  one.  How  did  the 
other  fellow  get  permission?  Did  the 
landowner  pick  his  name  out  of  the 
phone  book  and  invite  him  to  use  his 
property?  Of  course  not.  He  either  was 
a relative  or  he  stopped  to  ask  per- 
mission. I am  appalled  by  the  number 
of  hunters  who  complain  loudly  about 
this  problem  and  yet  never  take  the 
time  to  ask  politely.  In  far  the  majority 
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BASIC  EQUIPMENT  includes  scoped  rifle, 
here  a pre-64  M70  Winchester  270  with  Leu- 
pold  3-9x  scope  on  Redfield  mounts,  binocu- 
lars, sharp  knife,  compass  and  lightweight 
bipod  for  long  shots  from  prone  position. 

of  cases,  if  the  hunter  treats  the  farmer 
with  courtesy  and  respect,  he  will  be 
given  permission  to  hunt.  In  my 
opinion,  farmer-hunter  relations  are 
the  key  to  the  future  of  hunting.  If  the 
hunter  continues  to  abuse  the  land- 
owner  by  being  discourteous,  by  tres- 
passing or  destroying  property  (and 
these  things  do  occur  all  too 
frequently),  hunting  as  we  know  it  will 
die.  The  farmer  is  not  a hick  to  be  used 
when  we  need  him  and  ignored  and 
laughed  at  the  rest  of  the  year.  How 
many  hunters  offer  to  help  him  take  in 
hay,  fix  fences,  or  even  take  time  to  tell 
him  his  cows  are  out  of  their  pastures?  I 
have  gone  out  intending  to  hunt  for  six 
hours,  only  to  spend  three  of  them 
helping  a farmer  or  just  talking  and 
enjoying  his  company.  Hours  wasted?  I 
hardly  think  so.  These  few  hours  have 
produced  some  wonderful  friendships 
and  opened  the  door  to  many  pleasura- 
ble hours  afield.  So  don’t  just  ask  per- 
mission to  hunt  and  think  your 
responsibility  ends  there.  Take  the 
time  to  make  a friend.  It’s  rewarding. 

“What  is  the  best  caliber  rifle  for 
deer?” 

Deer  have  been  killed  with  so  many 
different  calibers  that  not  even  an 
expert  could  give  a definite,  un- 


qualified answer  to  that.  Two  factors 
stand  out  over  all  others  to  me  when 
considering  rifles.  These  are  the  ability 
of  the  hunter  to  handle  what  he’s  shoot- 
ing, and  his  confidence  in  his  rifle. 
Probably  more  30-06  rifles  are  used  to- 
day than  any  other  caliber,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  old  30-30. 
Both  are  suitable  for  deer,  but  I think 
the  06  is  a hair  on  the  large  size  for  the 
average  hunter.  That  may  shock  some 
06  fans,  but  I feel  most  hunters  would 
shoot  better  with  a lighter  caliber,  and  I 
will  take  a lung  shot  with  a 243  over  a 
gut  shot  with  an  06  any  day. 

Now  remember,  I’m  not  talking 
about  the  gun  nut  who  puts  hundreds 
of  rounds  through  his  rifle  during  the 
year.  I’m  referring  to  the  hunter  who 
shoots  only  occasionally,  and  who,  if  he 
owns  a magnum,  probably  is  deathly 
afraid  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
specialized  conditions,  shooting  deer 
with  a magnum  is  akin  to  swatting  flies 
with  a 2 x 4.  It’s  too  big  and  just  isn’t 
the  rifle  for  the  job.  There  are  more 
hunters  in  Penn  s Woods  overgunned 
than  undergunned. 

Forget  Brush  Rifles 

While  I’m  at  it,  I’ll  make  another 
controversial  statement.  Forget  brush 
rifles — there’s  no  such  animal.  If  you 
like  the  35  Remington,  use  it.  It’s  a fine 
caliber  and  a good  killer  within  its 
range,  but  it  won’t  mow  down  thirty- 
two  saplings,  three  oaks,  and  a red 
maple  and  still  get  to  your  pre-selected 
target.  The  only  good  brush  bullet  is 
the  one  that  misses  the  brush.  In  my 
opinion,  stabilization  of  the  bullet  af- 
fects the  flight  more  than  mere  weight. 
The  old  theory  of  “brush  rifle  in  the 
East,  flat-shooting  rifle  in  the  West  is  a 
lot  of  bunk.  Give  me  a flat-shooting  rifle 
anywhere.  I can  shoot  any  deer  with 
my  rifle  that  the  lever  action  carbine 
user  can,  plus  some  he  can  t.  The  more 
the  experts  try  to  prove  the  value  of 
brush-Suckers,  the  more  they  prove 
nothing  is  reliable  or  predictable  in 
heavy  cover  unless  the  bru§h  is  missed. 

My  personal  rifle  is  a 270  bolt  action, 
but  any  rifle  from  the  243  to  the  30-06  is 
fine  for  any  whitetail  that  ever  walked. 
Just  learn  the  rifle’s  capabilities  and 
your  own,  and  things  will  work  out. 
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“ Which  is  the  best  method  of  hunt- 
ing— driving,  taking  a stand,  or  still 
hunting ?” 

This  depends  on  many  things.  Are 
there  a large  number  of  hunters  in  the 
woods?  Is  the  hunter  totally  familiar 
with  the  area  he  is  hunting?  Is  he  a 
loner  or  does  he  enjoy  the  company  of  a 
crowd?  I would  strongly  recommend 
the  “stand  to  the  beginning  hunter,  for 
it’s  much  tougher  to  “still  hunt”  cor- 
rectly. When  the  woods  are  crowded,  I 
will  take  a stand.  Familiarity  with  the 
area  hunted  helps  when  choosing  a 
stand,  but  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Some  places,  such  as  saddles  of  moun- 
tains, are  always  good  places  to  inter- 
cept deer.  When  crossing  a mountain 
or  hillside,  a man  will  choose  the 
easiest  route,  and  so  will  a deer.  Re- 
member that. 

The  most  rewarding  form  of  hunting 
for  me  is  the  still  hunt.  The  hunter 
moves  silently  through  the  woods, 
stopping  every  few  steps,  watching  for 
those  horizontal  lines  that  spell  deer,  or 
the  ears  that  are  so  often  visible.  One 
on  one,  a true  challenge;  but  the  most 
difficult. 

Driving  is  the  other  form  of  hunting, 
but  I have  found  the  classic  drive  a flop. 
I can  say  truthfully  that  I have  never 
been  on  a large  drive  that  I enjoyed.  It 
only  takes  one  hunter  to  louse  up  a 
drive,  and  it  seems  every  drive  has  one 
such  character.  If  driving  is  the 
hunter’s  choice,  there  is  one  thing  I am 
sure  of:  it  should  be  a quiet  one.  When 
the  drivers  shout  and  whistle,  the  deer 
know  the  exact  location  of  each  one  and 
either  stay  put,  or  slip  between  them.  I 
have  seen  noisy  drivers  walk  within  15 
feet  of  deer  without  seeing  them. 

Disorganized?  Get  Out 

Safety  is  another  factor  of  a large 
drive  that  must  be  considered.  If  you 
don’t  trust  everyone  on  the  drive,  or  if 
the  drive  seems  disorganized,  get  out. 
Maybe  I’m  just  a loner,  or  perhaps  I’m 
not  sure  of  the  safety,  but  large  drives 
are  just  not  my  cup  of  tea.  My  favorite 
method  requires  just  one  other  hunter. 
One  of  us  posts  while  the  other  still- 
hunts.  We  keep  changing  places,  so 
each  gets  to  move  enough  to  keep 
warm,  and  also  posts  enough  to  be 
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rested.  I refer  to  this  as  a mini-drive, 
but  it  combines  all  three  methods. 

“ What  equipment  do  you  carry 
besides  your  rifle?” 

Equipment  can  vary  depending  on 
where  I’m  hunting  and  weather  condi- 
tions. I wouldn’t  set  foot  in  the  moun- 
tains without  my  compass.  I have  a ter- 
rible sense  of  direction  and  got  lost 
between  St.  Marys  and  Emporium  the 
first  time  I deer  hunted.  Since  that 
experience  I have  never  been  in  the  big 
woods  without  a quality  compass.  A 
hunter  who  owns  a $300  rifle  and  scope 
combination  and  a 95#  compass  baffles 
me.  There  just  isn’t  any  way  that  nice 
rifle  can  show  him  the  way  out  of  the 
woods.  Take  it  from  me,  a good  com- 
pass can  be  a hunter’s  best  friend. 

Of  course,  binoculars  are  a big  help. 
My  3-9x  scope  could  never  replace  my 
6x30  binoculars.  I use  them  to  locate 
deer  and  they  have  served  their  pur- 
pose more  times  than  I can  recall. 

While  I’m  at  it,  this  is  a good  time  to 
remind  everyone  never  to  use  the  rifle 
scope  to  scan  the  hillsides.  I’ve  had  the 
hair  on  my  neck  stand  up  straight  when 
I discovered  another  hunter  following 
me  through  his  scope.  There’s  an  old 
safety  rule  stating  you  should  never 


PRE-SEASON  SCOUTING  located  this  nice 
buck,  its  antlers  still  in  the  velvet.  Whitetails 
don't  travel  far,  so  chances  are  good  such 
deer  will  be  in  same  area  in  December. 
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point  a gun  at  anything  unless  you 
intend  to  shoot  it.  If  you  are  watching 
me  through  your  scope,  you  must 
intend  to  snoot  me.  This  is  a very  dan- 
gerous habit — better  to  invest  in 
binoculars. 

Other  equipment  would  include  a 
good  knife  (not  a bayonet).  My  personal 
preference  is  a good  pocketknife;  it  is 
easily  carried  and  does  an  adequate  job. 

Something  I find  priceless  is  my  rifle 
bipod.  This  little  rifle  rest  was  pur- 
chased for  chuck  hunting,  but  has  also 
served  me  well  while  deer  hunting. 
Quite  a few  of  my  bucks  have  been 
taken  at  long  range  with  this  piece  of 
equipment  and  I wouldn’t  leave  the 
house  without  it  now. 

My  hunting  outfit  varies  with  the 
type  of  weather  I am  hunting  in,  also 
with  the  terrain.  If  there  is  snow,  my 
boots  are  insulated  rubber  worn  over 
wool  socks,  but  in  dry  weather  leather 
boots  are  more  comfortable.  When 
posting  in  very  cold  weather,  I wear  a 
down  jacket.  If  I’m  going  to  be  walking, 
I prefer  a lightweight  wool  jacket  be- 
cause it’s  quieter.  If  you  intend  to  walk, 
don’t  overdress.  This  only  invites  tired- 
ness. A watchcap  and  Levi’s  round  out 
my  outfit. 


GOOD  BUCKS  TAKEN  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty by  George  and  Eileen  Block  in  1976 
season  prove  George’s  claim  that  success 
doesn’t  depend  on  where  you  hunt  but  how. 


“ When  a deer  is  hit,  should  the 
hunter  wait  or  follow  immediately ?” 

My  experience  with  this  has  been 
limited  to  Pennsylvania  only.  With  a 
million  other  hunters  in  the  woods,  I 
follow  as  soon  as  I can.  The  experts  can 
talk  all  they  want  about  letting  the  deer 
fie  down  and  stiffen  up,  but  I’ve  lost 
two  bucks  to  other  hunters  who  got  to 
them  first,  and  have  only  lost  one  that  I 
hit  and  followed  right  away.  That  one 
was  lost  because  another  hunter  got  on 
the  track  first  and  pushed  the  buck  to  a 
road  hunter. 

When  a buck  is  hit.  I’ll  follow  im- 
mediately but  very  slowly,  looking 
ahead  and  always  ready  to  shoot.  This 
has  always  worked  for  me. 

Few  Large  Racks 

“Why  do  I only  see  spikes  and  smaller 
deer,  while  others  seem  to  get  those  pic- 
ture hook  racks? 

The  percentage  of  large  racks  is  small 
when  you  figure  the  number  of  deer 
taken.  It  only  seems  large  because  most 
of  the  big  ones  are  publicized.  The 
hunter  can  do  a few  things  to  improve 
his  chances,  though.  First,  he  should 
pass  up  the  small  bucks,  for  when  he 
has  taken  the  first  spike  to  come  along 
he  is  then  out  of  business.  Not  too 
many  of  us  can  do  this  and  every  hunter 
has  to  make  that  decision  himself. 
Second,  it  helps  to  hunt  an  area  with  a 
larger  percentage  of  large  bucks.  Antler 
growth  is  definitely  affected  by  diet.  A 
deer  that  goes  hungry  in  the  winter  will 
seldom  carry  a big  rack,  so  look  for  good 
food.  Abundant  second  growth,  acorns, 
crabapple,  apple  trees  and  cornfields 
provide  good  bucks  in  my  area. 
Minerals  in  the  soil  and  water  will  also 
affect  antler  growth.  Areas  with  this  re- 
quirement can  be  located  by  checking 
the  places  where  big  bucks  are 
frequently  taken.  Heredity  also  affects 
growth.  A big  antlered  buck  will  sire 
sons  with  similar  growth.  One  last  often 
overlooked  factor  is  age.  The  deer 
simply  must  live  long  enough  to  grow 
those  big  record  book  antlers.  While  a 
well-fed  deer  can  easily  be  an  8-pointer 
at  IV2  years  of  age,  he  will  surely  be 
larger  when  he’s  three  or  four.  Look  for 
all  the  above  things,  plus  light  hunting 
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pressure,  and  then  you  hit  the  jackpot. 

“ What  is  the  most  important  thing 
leading  to  a successful  hunt?” 

Success  can  be  measured  in  many 
ways.  The  chipmunk  chattering  from  an 
old  tree  stump,  the  cold  morning  air 
that  freezes  my  mustache,  and  the 
heavily  used  deer  trail  all  represent 
success  to  me.  For  we  hunt  to  enjoy 
ourselves  and  the  preceding  things  all 
bring  me  enjoyment.  With  the  proper 
attitude,  every  hunt  is  a success,  but 
here  I’ll  assume  your  question  refers  to 
getting  your  deer. 

Know  Your  Quarry 

The  most  important  thing  in  getting  a 
buck  is  knowing  all  there  is  to  know 
about  your  quarry.  Much  as  an  athlete 
prepares  for  a game,  the  hunter  needs 
to  prepare  for  tne  hunt.  Pre-scouting  is 
the  main  tool  to  those  who  are  in  the 
know.  Get  out  and  watch  for  deer  sign. 
Paths,  rub  trees,  scrapes,  beds — all 
mean  deer  are  using  the  area.  Find  out 
where  they  cross,  feed  and  sleep.  Tune 
your  body  to  the  outdoors.  Walking  on 
concrete  is  not  the  same  as  slipping 
through  the  woods  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble. Your  ears  should  be  accustomed  to 
the  sounds  and  your  eyes  must  be 
taught  to  see  what  is  around  you. 

Have  you  ever  met  a fellow  who  al- 
ways sees  deer  before  anyone  else?  He 
knows  how  to  see.  He  spots  things  that 
are  out  of  place.  He  knows  trees  are 
mostly  vertical  and  a horizontal  line  can 
be  a deer’s  back.  The  black  nose,  an 
eye,  antlers  or  ears  are  things  to  look 
for.  Many  times  I’ve  seen  a deer’s  legs 
before  making  out  the  whole  animal.  I 


a rifle  in  the  243-to-270  class  than  with  a 
Magnum.  Medium-power  loads  are  plenty  for 
deer,  much  easier  to  shoot  accurately  than 
the  big  boomers. 

spend  many  more  days  scouting  before 
tne  season  than  actually  hunting. 

Hunt  safely,  for  no  deer  is  worth  an 
accident.  Hunt  fairly,  for  this  animal 
doesn’t  deserve  to  be  cheated.  Get  out 
of  your  car  and  find  out  what  hunting  is 
really  about.  The  road  hunter  not  only 
cheats  others  but  he  also  cheats 
himself. 

Maybe  next  time  I won’t  be  asked 
where  I hunt.  How  I hunt  is  to  me  a 
more  meaningful  question.  There  are 
no  shortcuts  to  success,  and  learning 
about  wh details  is  half  the  fun.  Know- 
ing this,  I learn  something  every  year 
and  form  more  opinions. 


Young  Sprout 

The  horns  of  antelope  fawns  start  to  grow  when  the  young  buck  is  about  ten 
months  old. 


Still  Aren’t  Fins 

The  wings  of  a butterfly  are  covered  with  scales  similar  in  part  to  those  on  a fish. 

No  Binoculars  Needed 

Hawks  can  see  at  least  eight  times  as  well  as  the  most  “hawk-eyed”  human. 
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PATIENCE  is  not  one  of  the 
stronger  virtures  when  you  are 
fifteen  years  old.  I sat  on  the  porch 
bench  in  front  of  Charley’s  country 
store  and  fidgeted.  Dad’s  old  Parker  in 
its  worn  leg-of-mutton  case  lay  within 
easy  reach.  I was  aware  of  its  age  and 
knew  intimately  each  scar  and  stain  that 
added  character  to  its  utility.  A dozen 


when  Charley  cranked  up  his  Model-T 
and  ordered  the  dogs  into  the  back 
seat.  Queenie  lay  down  but  Duke  stood 
with  his  head  on  my  shoulder  and 
panted  with  anticipation.  It  was  a scant 
two  miles  to  the  country  lane  that  led 
down  to  the  wilding  fields  and  orchard 
that  had  once  been  a farm.  The  crum- 
bling springhouse  wall  marked  the  be- 


Grouse  and  Gunning 


By  Al  Shimmel 


times  I counted  the  black  Climax  shells 
that  filled  the  twelve  loops  of  Dad’s 
shooting  coat  and  fingered  the  eight 
extra  shells  I carried  as  a reserve. 

My  father  had  important  commit- 
ments that  kept  him  from  hunting.  The 
gun  and  the  coat  were  on  loan  in  nonor 
of  the  special  occasion.  I had  my  first 
invitation  to  the  opening  hunt  of  the 
season  with  Charley  and  his  setters, 
Duke  and  Queenie.  With  the  gun  and 
the  coat  I seemed  to  have  somehow 
been  made  aware  of  an  extra  responsi- 
bility. It  was  not  anything  that  Dad 
said,  but  only  the  extra  steady  look  in 
his  eyes  when  he  offered  them.  Charley 
and  Dad  were  friends  of  long  standing. 
Occasionally  he  came  along  when  we 
ran  the  tree-hounds  at  night.  Each 
season  Dad  had  hunted  with  Charley 
on  occasion  but  I had  not  been  in- 
cluded. For  this  reason,  a certain  aura 
glamorized  this  hunt. 

I was  not  of  the  age  when  I could 
have  a license  or  a gun  when  luck  gave 
me  my  first  grouse.  I was  prowling  the 
home  domain  with  a crude  bow  and  an 
arrow  tipped  with  steel  taken  from  an 
unbrella  rib.  I saw  a grouse  sitting  on  a 
branch  of  a low  pine  not  twenty  feet 
away.  The  arrow  that  to  this  time  had 
succeeded  only  in  scaring  red  squirrels 
and  chipmunks  into  panic  went  through 
its  breast  and  the  grouse  fell  flopping  to 
the  ground.  I remember  the  sensations 
of  surprise,  wonder  and  delight  that 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Grouse  hunting  had  its  beginning 
there. 

It  was  9:30  by  my  pocket  Ingersoll 
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ginning  of  Kelly  Run,  a lovely  stream. 

After  the  dogs  had  attended  to  the 
preliminaries  which  included  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  comer  of 
the  rail  fence  and  an  uprooted  stump, 
Charley  ordered  them  to  heel  and  we 
headed  across  the  field  toward  the  old 
orchard.  A hundred  yards  from  an  up- 
rooted apple  tree  covered  with  grape- 
vines, he  sent  the  dogs  ahead.  Here  we 
loaded  our  guns  and  watched  the  dogs. 
Even  at  that  distance  I could  see  the 
blue-black  cluster  of  fruit.  The  dogs 
were  drawn  to  the  tree  as  if  by  a 
magnet.  The  pace  slowed,  the  high 
heads  dropped,  and  suddenly  they 
were  rigid  statues  on  either  side  of  the 
tree.  Charley  nodded  toward  Queenie. 

I walked  slowly,  aware  of  the  pounding 
of  my  pulse. 

Steady! 

Charley’s  command,  “Steady! 
Steady!”  was  as  much  for  my  benefit  as 
for  the  dogs.  Queenie  rolled  her  eyes 
back  as  I stepped  closer  and  closer,  the 
Parker  at  the  ready.  In  spite  of  my  good 
resolutions,  the  roar  of  wings  startled 
me.  I overshot  the  bird  with  the  first 
barrel  but  killed  it  with  the  second.  It 
had  been  an  easy  straightaway  and  I 
was  aware  I had  muffed  the  first  shot, 
because  I had  not  cheeked  the  stock 
properly,  a rule  my  father  had  at- 
tempted to  teach. 

“Good  shot!”  Charley  called,  then 
turning  to  the  dogs  commanded, 
“Fetch.”  When  each  setter  sat  in  front 
of  its  master  with  a dead  grouse,  I was 
mystified.  I had  been  so  intent  on  my 
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IN  SPRING,  while  helping  plant  cuttings  from 
the  previous  fall,  the  young  Shimmel  thrilled 
to  the  sight  of  a drumming  grouse,  watched 
while  it  strutted,  drummed  and  listened  to 
another  bird’s  challenge. 

bird  that  I had  not  been  aware  that 
another  one  flushed  or  of  my  pardner’s 
shot. 

Charley  took  each  bird  in  turn, 
smoothed  its  feathers,  and  together  we 
admired  their  beautiful  plumage.  He 
pointed  out  that  mine  was  a full  banded 
cock,  his  a hen  of  the  season  with  the 
tail  band  broken  by  the  two  speckled 
central  feathers. 

He  ordered  the  dogs  down.  We  laid 
our  broken  guns  on  the  fallen  leaves 
while  he  performed  the  ritual  of  field- 
dressing. He  explained  that  birds  thus 
prepared  tasted  better  at  the  table  and 
that  by  opening  the  crop  we  had  a clue 
as  to  their  feeding  preference.  He 
pointed  out  chestnuts  (this  was  in  the 
days  before  the  blight),  wintergreen 
leaves,  grapes  and  a few  blueberry 
buds,  as  well  as  coarse  grit  that 
probably  had  been  picked  up  along  the 
stream  and  had  not  yet  passed  into  the 
gizzard. 

After  we  pocketed  our  birds,  we 
found  a few  bunches  of  grapes  the  frost 
had  not  touched.  These  were  not  or- 
dinary wild  grapes  but  a larger  variety 
called  fox  grapes.  They  had  a pleasing 
taste,  not  so  sweet  as  the  tame  grapes  at 
home.  Charley  removed  several  pieces 
from  the  growth  of  the  year  where  the 
leaves  had  already  fallen  and  cut  them 
into  short  lengths,  each  containing 
three  buds.  At  my  questioning,  he 
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explained  he  would  bury  them  top  side 
down  for  the  winter  to  form  what  he 
called  a callus.  Next  spring  he  would 
dig  them  up  and  plant  them  right  side 
up.  Roots  would  form  at  the  callus  and 
he  would  have  a new  vine.  I cut  a few 
for  myself  and  tied  them  together 
before  stowing  them  with  my  bird. 

As  the  day  progressed,  the  number 
of  cuttings  grew,  as  did  our  bag  of 
birds.  The  limit  was  a generous  five, 
but  when  we  had  four  each  we  stopped 
shooting  and  worked  other  covers  for 
the  joy  of  seeing  the  dogs  work  and  fly- 
ing the  birds.  Charley  had  picked  a 
few  shellbark  hickory  nuts.  These  he 
planted  in  selected  spots  by  simply 
pushing  them  into  the  soil  with  the  heel 
of  his  boot.  Here  and  there  he  pointed 
out  vines  and  trees  he  had  planted  dur- 
ing previous  hunts. 

Other  Pleasures 

We  paused  often  and  from  his  con- 
versation I began  to  learn  that  there 
were  other  pleasures  beside  the  kill. 
He  would  not  take  more  than  a brace 
from  each  cover.  By  noon  the  birds 
were  seeking  warm  sunny  spots, 
generally  near  the  head  of  little  coves, 
where  they  loafed  until  sundown.  They 
fed  again  until  dark,  he  told  me.  Dur- 
ing stormy  weather  the  birds  seemed  to 
prefer  evergreens  as  a roosting  cover.  A 
single  or  small  clump  of  evergreens  set 
in  deciduous  cover  almost  invariably 
held  a bird  or  two.  Charley  hunted 
these  hot  spots  with  a certainty  that 
bordered  on  the  uncanny.  It  seemed 
sheer  magic  the  way  he  predicted 
exactly  where  we  would  find  birds  and 
even  the  direction  of  their  flight.  To 
Charley  and  his  dogs,  this  was  familiar 
territory.  To  me,  it  was  a new  world 
filled  with  wonder.  The  old  Parker  was 
beginning  to  grow  heavy  when  we 
turned  up  the  overgrown  lane  toward 
the  Model-T.  Not  far  from  where  the 
hunt  began,  the  dogs  made  a final 
point.  The  scene,  backlighted  by  the 
low  sun,  made  a picture  worthy  of  a 
master’s  brush.  As  Charley  predicted, 
the  birds  flushed  directly  into  the  sun. 

“Well  do  it  again  soon,”  Charley 
said,  when  he  dropped  me  off  at  the 
gate.  I was  accepted.  Little  did  I know 
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that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a study  of 
a grand  bird  that  has  lasted  more  than 
half  a century. 

Charley  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
During  the  season,  often  in  company  of 
my  father  but  more  often  with  Charley 
alone,  we  hunted  until  I became  a fairly 
proficient  shot  and  acquired  a store  of 
knowledge  of  grouse,  dogs  and  shoot- 
ing. 

I was  intrigued  by  the  variations  in 
color  of  the  birds  we  bagged.  Occa- 
sionally, a gray  bird  would  be  killed.  I 
learned  that  farther  north  they  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  and 
were  known  as  “birch  partridge.  We 
found  them  only  on  rare  occasions,  and 
then  only  in  particular  locations.  One 
such  area  was  a wooded  hillside  where 
laurel  and  ironwood  bordered  a hem- 
lock swamp.  Charley  had  the  theory 
that,  like  the  screech  owl,  these  gray 
birds  were  nothing  but  color  variations. 
Once  I killed  an  exceptionally  large 
cock  that  had  a chestnut  tail-band  and  a 
chestnut  ruff.  The  full  spread  fan 
measured  just  short  of  fourteen  inches 
from  edge  to  edge.  We  prized  these 
variations  and  saved  these  spread  fans 
as  trophies. 

An  early  lesson  that  Charley  taught 
was  one  that  many  gunners  fail  to  learn. 
He  instructed  by  example  and  drove 
his  points  home  with  the  deadly  ac- 
curacy of  his  shooting.  For  example,  I 
watched  Charley  as  he  walked  in  to  a 
point  and  flushed  a bird.  His  actions 
were  slow  and  deliberate.  When  the 
bird  was  up,  his  gun  came  to  his 
shoulder  in  a slow  fluid  sweep.  At  the 
report  of  his  piece,  it  was  seldom  that 
the  bird  did  not  crumple  in  a cloud  of 
feathers.  If  it  swung  behind  a tree  or 
some  thick  brush,  he  did  not  shoot  but 
rather  watched  as  the  bird  disappeared. 

Nothing  Right 

One  day  it  seemed  I could  do  noth- 
ing right.  In  four  easy  chances  I did  not 
touch  a single  bird.  I turned  to 
Charley.  He  suggested  that  I remove 
the  shells  from  my  gun  and  walk  in  to 
the  next  point.  The  bird  flew  in  a 
perfect  right  quartering  shot.  I swung 
easily  and  was  sure  I could  have  killed 
it.  I was  about  to  load  my  gun  when 
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THE  DOGS  WERE  drawn  to  the  grapevine- 
covered  apple  tree  as  if  by  a magnet.  The 
blue-black  clusters  of  fruit  were  visible  even 
from  a distance,  and  the  dogs  were  certain  a 
grouse  was  there. 

Charley  shook  his  head.  Not  yet.  Twice 
more  I flushed  birds  and  followed  them 
with  an  empty  gun.  Without  the 
anxiety  for  a kill,  they  seemed  to  fly 
slow  easy  courses.  I stood  and  watched 
Charley  make  the  next  shot.  Then,  con- 
fidence restored,  I killed  two  suc- 
cessive birds.  Even  to  this  day  I occa- 
sionally take  this  corrective  discipline 
after  I have  muffed  a couple  of  easy 
shots. 

One  other  incident  stands  out  with 
cameo  sharpness.  The  dogs  came  across 
a “runner  in  an  old  field  marked  by 
clumps  of  sumac.  It  finally  held  a few 
yards  from  the  bordering  woods.  The 
bird  flushed  wild.  It  was  my  shot.  At 
the  report  of  the  gun,  the  grouse  spi- 
raled upward.  At  a height  beyond  that 
of  the  tallest  timber,  it  suddenly 
collapsed  and  fell.  An  autopsy  showed 
that  a single  shot  pellet  had  penetrated 
its  brain. 

When  spring  came,  I frequently  ac- 
companied Charley  on  tours  through 
his  hunting  territory.  I was  his  helper 
when  he  planted  the  cuttings  made  the 
previous  autumn.  I thrilled  to  the  sight 
of  a drumming  grouse.  We  sat,  partly 
screened  by  a small  evergreen,  while 
the  cock  strutted,  drummed  and 
listened.  When  the  challenge  came 
from  another  grouse  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cove,  it  drummed  furiously  and 
then  ran  a short  distance  in  the  direc- 
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tion  from  which  the  sound  had  come. 

We  watched  while  it  repeated  this 
performance  several  times.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  forays,  the  bird  spread 
its  fan,  extended  its  wings  downward  so 
that  the  tips  dragged  stiffly  on  the 
ground,  and  marched  back  and  forth  in 
challenge.  I was  told  that  each  grouse 
defended  a certain  territory  around  its 
drumming  log.  Years  later,  I witnessed 
an  encounter  between  two  grouse.  It 
reminded  me  of  a pair  of  small  game 
cocks.  After  a few  exchanges,  the  one 
retreated  while  the  victor  returned  to 
his  log  and  drummed  vigorously. 

Charley  showed  me  nesting  grouse 
which  at  times  allowed  us  to  walk  by  at 
close  range  while  they  depended  on 
their  protective  coloration  for  safety. 
We  saw  the  hen  try  to  lead  us  away 
from  her  chicks  with  the  broken  wing 
trick. 

I learned  that  grouse  were  most 
frequently  found  along  the  edges  of 
cover,  along  woods  roads,  and  in  open- 
ings along  streams.  Where  we  heard 
drummers  in  the  spring,  we  could  ex- 
pect to  find  birds  in  the  autumn.  I 


began  to  think  of  them  as  a “bird  of  the 
edges.  Experience  proved  this  true. 

In  the  dozen  years  I had  with 
Charley,  I learned  much.  He  respected 
his  birds — tried  to  improve  the  cover, 
planted  food — and  was  a gentleman  in 
the  field  as  well  as  at  home.  He  did  not 
care  for  those  who  hunted  only  for  the 
kill,  overshot  a cover,  or  looked  on 
hunting  as  a competitive  sport  in  which 
a large  kill  was  the  measure  of  success. 
In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  loved  the  woods  and  fields 
and  game.  He  looked  upon  the  time 
spent  in  the  outdoors  without  his  gun  as 
a pleasurable  way  of  paying  his  dues. 

Two  fresh  boxes  of  20-gauge  7M>s 
stand  on  the  desk  comer  as  I write  this, 
along  with  a new  license  holder.  The 
license  reads  Senior  Resident  Hunter, 
27886Y.  The  little  gun  has  been  freshly 
oiled  and  cleaned.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  this  is  the  fifty-seventh  tag 
with  my  name.  A lot  of  time  has  passed 
since  Charley  took  a raw  country  boy 
and  taught  him  the  thrill  of  grouse. 
After  all  these  years,  the  anticipation  is 
as  strong  as  ever. 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  ERNEST  P.  KLINE  signs  the  1977  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  proclamation.  With  him  are,  seated,  Sen.  R.  Budd  Dwyer  and  Paul  Corson,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  standing,  Maurice  K.  Goddard, 
Secretary,  Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources;  Jim  Price,  1st.  VP,  PFSC;  Wendell  Peterson, 
2nd  VP,  PFSC;  Ralph  Abele,  Executive  Director,  Fish  Commission,  and  Glenn  L.  Bowers, 
Executive  Director,  Game  Commission. 
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A PAIR  OF  CANADAS  TAKEN  on  the  Susquehanna  years  ago  with  one  of 
several  Model  1 2 Winchesters  Rev.  Harting  has  owned. 

My  Model  12  Winchester  20-Gauge 


The  Perfect  Repeater 

By  Rev.  George  L.  Harting 


ANTIQUE?  Obsolescent?  Or  still  a 
l\.  modern  arm  for  the  sportsman? 
Into  which  of  these  categories  does  the 
Model  12  Winchester  shotgun  fall?  It 
depends,  of  course,  on  who  is  involved. 
Collectors  don  t haggle  as  much  about 
price  when  they  are  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  a Model  12,  a fact  that  sug- 
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ests  its  antiquity.  Obsolescent  might 
e the  verdict  when  one  observes  how 
noticeably  absent  the  model  is  on  the 
racks  at  gun  stores.  But  the  frequency 
with  which  this  shotgun,  which  dates 
back  to  1912,  is  used  today  in  the  field 
and  blind  suggests  it  is  still  the  modem 
firearm  for  discriminating  sportsmen. 
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My  mother  insisted  I was  bom  with  a 
gun  in  my  hands  and  a love  of  the  out- 
doors in  my  heart.  While  this  might  be 
a bit  exaggerated,  guns — and  particu- 
larly the  Model  12  Winchester — did 
become  a fixation  with  me  in  early 
childhood. 

Each  winter  the  Lancaster  County 
farm  where  I grew  up  attracted  large 
flocks  of  bam  pigeons  that  flourished  by 
the  accommodations  the  haymows  and 
straw  sheds  offered.  Father  appraised 
them  as  a nuisance  and  sometime  dur- 
ing each  winter  my  three  burly  cousins, 
ardent  hunters  all,  were  invited  Satur- 
day guests;  their  assignment  was  to 
reduce  the  flock  of  star  boarders  to  a 
manageable  level.  Each  owned  a Model 
12  and  their  visit  for  the  shoot  fostered 
an  exciting  day.  I gathered  the  empty 
hulls  for  my  play  shooting  and  retrieved 
the  birds  they  shot.  But  it  was  their 
Model  12  Winchesters  that  really 
turned  me  on. 

When  physical  maturity  made  the  ac- 
quisition of  a firearm  a thinkable 
reality,  it  was  the  Model  12  that 
strongly  motivated  me.  Financial  re- 
sources, however,  in  those  days  of  the 
Depression,  suggested  that  for  me  a 
new  double  which  sold  at  the  local  store 
for  the  now-unbelievable  price  of  $11, 
would  have  to  do.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent, though,  that  this  double  was 
worth  just  about  what  I paid  for  it,  and 


WITH  POLY-CHOKE  fitted,  Ml 2 is  a true  all- 
around  shotgun,  suitable  for  fast  flying 
doves  such  as  these,  Pennsylvania 
pheasants,  big  gobblers,  or  whatever. 


with  repeated  mechanical  problems  ha- 
rassing me  I again  began  dreaming  of 
owning  a Model  12. 

I exerted  special  effort  on  the 
trapline  during  the  winter  of  1935. 
Pooling  the  receipts  from  my  pelts  and 
a loan  from  my  father,  I managed  to 
trade  in  the  double.  With  real  pride  I 
toted  home  a Model  12.  This  was  my 
first  adventure  with  “the  perfect 
repeater.  The  gun,  of  course,  was  a 12- 
gauge;  to  be  found  afield  in  those  days 
with  a 20  was  fantasy,  and  the  real 
hunter  found  pity  in  his  heart  for  those 
who  used  the  small  gauge;  he  won- 
dered why  anyone  would  want  to  waste 
his  time  with  such  an  inefficient 
novelty. 

Three  12-Gauges 

Throughout  my  many  years  of  hunt- 
ing adventure,  I enjoyed  ownership  of 
three  12-gauge  Model  12  pumps.  To- 
day, unfortunately,  I own  none  of 
them.  My  original  purchase,  made  in 
my  youth  from  trapline  money,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressure  of  college  tui- 
tion demands.  I later  became  the 
owner  of  a second  one  which  was  fitted 
with  a cartridge  guide  to  prevent  shells 
from  dropping  out  of  the  ejection  port. 
It  was  a gift  from  my  parish.  Five  years 
later,  I traded  this  gun  for  a Model  12 
Featherweight  which  featured  a mod- 
ified takedown.  This  model  was  in- 
troduced in  1959  and  discontinued  in 
1962. 

When  professional  employment  di- 
rected residency  away  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna waterfowl  flyway,  my  hunt- 
ing interests  were  redirected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  wild  turkey.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  Model  12  Featherweight  was 
exchanged  for  a firearm  that  accom- 
modated the  3-inch  magnum  load 
which  was,  and  still  is,  gaining  the  nod 
from  serious  turkey  hunters.  While 
professional  fates  and  fortunes  had 
dictated  ownership  of  a number  of  12- 
gauge  Winchesters,  it  is  the  Model  12 
20-gauge  repeater  that  endears  itself  to 
me  as  a loyal  friend  and  inseparable 
companion. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  one  fall  day 
many  years  ago  to  help  a lady  who  was 
left  stranded  by  her  car  on  a busy 
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The  Gun 
( Can’t  Foreet 


highway.  The  outcome  was  that  I 
received  an  invitation  to  hunt  on  her 
200-acre  farm . 

In  conversation  with  another  guest 
on  one  of  those  visits,  I sensed,  really, 
why  I carried  a smallbore  gun.  “Are 
you  using  a 20-gauge?”  he  asked.  When 
I nodded  and  said  that  I had  used  one 
for  years,  his  comment  was:  “Well, 
that’s  a sporting  challenge!”  I had  never 
thought  through  my  preference  for  a 
small  gauge  until  then,  but  I concluded 
the  gentleman  had  accurately  voiced 
my  feelings. 

My  interest  in  the  20-gauge  was 
generated  when  long  ago  a friend 
showed  me  his  two  Winchesters,  a 12 
and  a 20.  The  contrast  of  weight  and 
ease  of  handling  was  marked;  I was 
hooked,  and  from  that  time  I envi- 
sioned a 20-gauge  pump  in  my  future. 

Quite  a few  years  passed  until  my 
personal  exchequer  allowed  the  idea  to 
become  a reality.  A local  sporting  goods 
operator  called  to  let  me  know  he  had  a 
used  Remington  20  on  the  rack.  It  was 
priced  moderately  and  I made  the 
purchase.  The  light  weight  of  the 
model  was  exciting,  but  the  location  of 
the  safety  and  the  bottom  loading  and 
ejection  were  not  compatible  with  an 
alternating  use  of  the  Winchester 
Model  12  12-gauge.  Fortunately  for 
me,  within  a week’s  time  the  same 
dealer  informed  me  he  now  had  a used 
Model  12  20-gauge.  I appealed  to  my 
wife  with  the  idea  that  the  purchase 
would  allow  her  to  accompany  me  on 
the  hunt.  It  worked!  For  35  years,  now, 
that  20-gauge  and  I have  been  insepara- 
ble. I might  mention  that  came  about 
when  my  wife’s  enthusiasm  for  hunting 
expired  after  a single  season;  she  gave 
to  me  undisputed  ownership  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  finest  sporting 
arms  ever  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

As  the  gentleman  voiced  it,  it  was 
indeed  a challenge  to  take  my  place 
beside  partners  who  were  armed  with 


12-gauge  guns  and  maximun  ammuni- 
tion, and  see  the  little  pump  do  the  job. 
A professional  shooter  contrasted  the 
gauges  like  this;  “The  20-gauge  points 
nicely,  the  12  is  more  like  using  a 2 x 
4.”  This  is  precisely  it.  The  larger 
gauges  may  furnish  denser  patterns  and 
accomplish  successful  game  harvests  at 
a greater  range,  but  my  Winchester  20 
allows  me  to  effect  accurate  shooting 
more  quickly.  Ease  of  handling  thus 
compensates  somewhat  for  the  ex- 
tended range  of  the  12.  My  carefully 
kept  scrapbook  indicates  a record  of 
dropping  13  ringnecks  successively 
with  as  many  shots  from  my  favorite  20. 
It  would  be  hard  to  ask  more  of  a gun. 

Even  though  I’ve  owned  three  12- 
gauge  guns,  there  were  seasons  when 
the  only  scattergun  on  the  rack  was  my 
20.  While  it  is  not  perfect  for  the  duck 
blind  or  the  marsh,  it  is  versatile.  That 
versatility  was  greatly  extended  when 
an  adjustable  choke  device  was  in- 
stalled on  the  barrel  at  an  overall  length 
of  28  inches.  This  is  a very  effective 
unit,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  pattern 
testing.  At  35  yards  there  is  a difference 
of  about  a foot  in  the  spread  of  the  pat- 
tern between  open  and  full  choke  set- 
tings. Apparently  Winchester  saw  some 
merit  in  this  type  of  versatility,  as  from 
1938  to  1954  barrels  fitted  with  Cutts 
Compensators  were  made  available. 

Open  20 

Dove  season  is  accorded  high  pri- 
ority on  my  time  schedule;  my  favorite 
technique  is  to  stalk  the  birds  around 
the  edges  of  standing  com.  The  light  20 
with  choke  turned  to  “open  is  just 
right  to  deal  with  dodging,  weaving 
mourners  that  explode  from  the 
foxtails.  The  little  pump  is  also  a com- 
fortable and  adequate  tool  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s upland  species.  Controversy 
would  prevail,  of  course,  if  it  were 
argued  that  the  20-gauge  is  the  gun  for 
the  duck  hunter.  Nevertheless,  this 
gauge  is  used  by  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintances who  work  their  decoy 
stools  in  the  open  water  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  I,  personally,  find  the 
Model  12  20-gauge  adequate  for  stalk- 
ing woodies  and  mallards  on  local 
streams.  Matter  of  fact,  I once  made  a 
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Ml  2 GETS  MORE  usage  on  geese  since  their 
numbers  have  increased  in  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  is  equal  to  the  chore  as 
Harting  proved  with  these  two. 

triple — two  mallard  drakes  and  a black 
duck — with  this  smallbore.  I also  killed 
a red  fox  at  35  yards  and  took  a Canada 
goose  at  about  the  same  distance  with 
number  IV2  shot. 

Earlier  in  these  reflections  I men- 
tioned that  my  20-gauge  pump  was  not 
new  when  I acquired  it  in  1944.  The 
serial  number  is  820152.  If  these  guns 
were  numbered  consecutively,  mine 
must  have  been  manufactured  rather 
early,  for  Winchester  s records  indicate 
that  as  of  January  12,  1975,  2,022,172 
Model  12  shotguns  had  been  produced. 

One  example  of  the  excellent  design 
incorporated  in  this  model  is  the  takeup 
adjustment  thread  that  enables  one, 
after  gun  wear,  to  make  corrections  that 
will  take  the  play  from  the  takedown  ar- 
rangement. Some  years  ago  I was 
invited  to  examine  a 20-gauge  pump 
featured  as  a “special  by  a mail  order 
house.  So  much  play  existed  at  the 
point  where  the  barrel  was  attached  to 
the  receiver  that  the  owner  despaired 
of  firing  it.  He  had  it  examined  by  a 


gunsmith,  whose  judgment  was  that 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it — it  was 
the  “nature  of  the  beast.”  The  removal 
of  a screw  and  the  turning  of  a threaded 
collar  completely  resolved  the  problem 
mentioned  above  when  it  occurred  to 
my  Model  12. 

Early  one  dove  season,  after  I’d  been 
using  my  little  Model  12  for  about  30 
years,  I sensed  that  some  major  repairs 
were  in  order.  This  development  was 
viewed  with  concern,  for  Winchester 
had,  by  this  time,  discontinued  this 
model  in  20-gauge.  “I  hope  my  Model 
12  sees  me  through  my  hunting  days,”  I 
told  my  wife,  as  I made  ready  to  return 
it  to  the  factory. 

Serviceable  Second 

Since  I would  be  without  my  favorite 
20  for  the  upland  game  season  and  the 
Model  12  in  this  gauge  was  discon- 
tinued, I invested  in  a pump  produced 
by  another  company.  This  unit  is  ser- 
viceable but  in  my  mind  rates  as  a poor 
second;  the  Model  12  is  a precision  ma- 
chined classic  while  the  alternate  is — 
well,  just  a gun. 

The  Model  12  has  excellent  balance 
and  it  points  naturally.  A 20-gauge 
pump  manufactured  with  the  Model 
12’s  lines  and  balanced  and  chambered 
for  3-inch  shells  would  have  to  be  a 
winner. 

Several  convincing  bits  of  propa- 
ganda testify  to  the  supreme  lines  of  the 
Model  12.  In  planning  Winchester  s 
new  Super-X  Automatic,  the  designers 
must  have  begun  with  the  lines  of  the 
Model  12.  This  attitude  is  reinforced  by 
the  recent  comment  of  a gun  editor 
who  was  evaluating  a new  pump  just 
introduced.  His  first  positive  statement 
for  the  newcomer  was  the  observation 
“it  vaguely  resembles  the  sleek 
Winchester  Model  12.  Probably  the 
best  accolade  for  the  Model  12  is  that 
after  having  been  discontinued, 
popular  demand  brought  it  back  into 
production.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  manufacturer  has  not  seen  fit  to 
re-introduce  the  20-gauge. 

Each  of  us  holds  certain  possessions 
in  a unique  relationship.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  for  example,  once 
insisted  he  would  sell  anything.  Having 
said  this,  however,  he  immediately 
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proceeded  to  cite  certain  exceptions. 
That’s  the  kind  of  relationship  I placed 
on  my  20-gauge  pump.  Hard  times 
might  require  the  liquidation  of  other 
personal  property,  but  the  20-gauge 
Winchester  will  abide  forever! 

When  the  season  limit  on  ringnecks 
still  prevailed  in  Pennsylvania  it  was 
the  20-gauge  I used  to  down  my  first 
limit  of  eight.  When  I posed  for  my 
hunting  partner  to  snap  a picture  of  my 
100th  ringneck,  The  Model  12  20- 
gauge  was  a part  of  the  picture.  The 
same  Model  12  figured  in  bagging  both 
my  200th  and  300th  pheasants. 

The  Winchester  shared  with  me 
disaster  as  well  as  fortune.  One  blue- 
bird day  when  action  was  slow  on  the 
Susquehanna  flyway,  I diverted  my 
interest  to  the  bushytails  in  the  sheer 
York  County  hills  along  the  old  canal.  A 
large  uprooted  oak  lay  directly  downhill 
at  an  almost  perpendicular  angle.  I 
worked  my  way  up  the  trunk  to  the 
roots  where  I took  a seat.  The  roots  pro- 
vided a comfortable  backrest,  and  I 
planned  to  watch  for  squirrels.  As  I 
pushed  back  against  the  roots  they  gave 
way  and  I hurtled  headfirst  down  the 
cliff.  Little  20  flailing  in  my  right  hand, 
I groped  for  a root  or  sapling  with  my 
left.  After  breaking  my  fall  and  making 
inventory  of  my  brushburns,  the  little 
pump  was  cleaned  off  and  checked. 
Fortunately,  the  shotgun  was  un- 
scathed and  I was  in  reasonably  good 
shape,  so  my  pursuit  of  the  bushytails 
continued. 

He  who  pursues  the  ruffed  grouse 
usually  finds  the  odds  against  him.  It 
was  different,  however,  last  year.  I 


flushed  only  two  birds  during  the 
season,  but  with  the  easy  pointing  20  I 
batted  100  percent.  This  was  just 
another  fortune  I enjoyed  in  the  deep 
woods  with  my  favorite  smallbore. 

A Snyder  County  pheasant  hunt  had 
for  its  prelude  a breakfast  at  a friend  s 
cottage.  A second  guest  shared  the  hos- 
pitality, and  as  we  ate  we  engaged  in 
gun  talk.  I listened  as  he  enumerated 
the  virtues  of  the  new  over-under  12  he 
had  just  bought.  He  intimated  he  was 
really  hitting  well  with  it.  About  an 
hour  later  we  flushed  a eockbird.  When 
he  had  fired  both  shots  with  no  positive 
results,  I swung  ahead  of  the  bird  and  it 
dropped  motionless.  “Good  shot,  he 
called.  “You  must  do  a lot  of  shooting. 

I didn  t tell  him  that  the  gun  is  on  the 
rack  until  dove  season  opens.  The 
performance  was  made  possible  by  the 
easy  swinging  20-gauge. 

A man  must  dream,  and  in  my  future 
I sometimes  see  a retirement  cottage,  a 
fireplace,  and  above  it  not  a Pennsyl- 
vania Longrifle  to  guide  reflection  on 
Americas  history,  but  a 20-gauge 
Winchester  pump.  It  will  be  a re- 
minder through  my  senior  citizen  years 
of  many  happy  days  spent  afield  during 
my  youth. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  maturity  is  the 
joy  of  family.  My  son-in-law,  who 
himself  is  an  ardent  sportsman,  once 
examined  my  20-gauge  pump.  “Dad, 
he  said,  “if  you  ever  want  to  sell  this 
gun,  give  me  first  chance.  I ve  thought 
a great  deal  about  that  request  and  have 
concluded  that  another  generation  de- 
serves the  fortune  of  owning  the 
perfect  repeater. 


Cast  Bullet  Association  National  Match 

The  Cast  Bullet  Association,  Inc.,  a new  shooting  organization  dedicated  to 
achieving  high  levels  of  accuracy  with  cast  bullets  in  fixed  ammunition,  has 
scheduled  its  first  national  match  for  September  17  and  18  at  the  Hart  Rifle  Range 
in  Wapwallopen,  Pa.  Bench  rest  matches  will  be  fired  at  100  and  200  yards,  for 
both  score  and  group  size.  Competition  will  be  in  two  categories — limited,  with  a 
rifle/scope  weight  of  10  pounds,  and  unlimited,  for  weight  over  10  pounds.  For 
further  information,  contact  Steve  Myers,  2 Shepherd  Road,  Frartklin,  Mass. 
02038  (617-528-9423). 
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In-the-Field  Care  of  Trophies 

By  Herb  Hockenberry 


FEW  HUNTERS  realize  the  im- 
portance of  proper  field  handling  of 
an  animal,  bird,  or  fish  that  they  would 
like  to  have  mounted.  The  appearance 
of  the  finished  mount  which  you  hang 
on  your  wall  actually  begins  with  you  at 
the  kill  site.  Let  me  give  you  some  tips 
that  will  enhance  your  trophy,  and 
keep  your  taxidermist  in  a much  better 
mood  as  well.  Let’s  take  a look  at  some 
do’s  and  dont’s  of  field  care  of  small 
game  and  birds,  fish,  and  big  game. 

Small  Game 

The  best  rule  of  thumb  in  field  care 
of  small  game  is  to  do  nothing  other 
than  wipe  off  blood  while  it  is  still  fresh, 
keep  the  fur  or  feathers  lying  in  the 
proper  direction,  freeze  in  a plastic  bag 
or  take  to  your  taxidermist  while  fresh. 
Do  not  gut  any  small  game  animal  or 
bird  that  you  want  to  have  mounted. 
Often  a dorsal  cut  (down  the  back)  is 
made  when  using  a form  to  mount  the 
animal.  If  you  have  made  a cut  down 
the  stomach,  you  have  complicated 
things  for  the  taxidermist. 

Big  Game 

There  are  two  ways  to  handle  big 
game  in  the  field.  The  determining  fac- 
tor as  to  which  you  will  use  is  the  esti- 
mated time  lapse  from  the  kill  until  de- 
livery to  the  taxidermist. 

Let’s  look  first  at  local  hunting  for 
deer  or  bear,  in  which  case  the  time 
lapse  is  relatively  short,  say  a day  or 
two. 

First  and  above  all  else,  do  not  cut 
the  throat  of  a dead  animal.  The  only 
thing  this  does  is  spoil  what  could  have 
been  a perfect  mounted  trophy.  It  also 
causes  your  taxidermist  repair  time 
which  in  turn  costs  you  more  money. 
Also,  do  not  slit  a buck  s ear  for  your 
tag.  Fasten  it  to  the  antlers. 

If  the  animal  requires  a finishing 
shot,  shoot  through  the  chest  cavity  in 
the  heart  area.  This  will  save  patch 
work  on  the  cape  and  will  also  spoil  less 
edible  meat  than  a neck  shot.  When 


making  your  cut  to  remove  the  entrails, 
start  just  back  of  the  front  legs,  being 
careful  not  to  cut  into  the  brisket  of  the 
deer.  Keep  the  cape  portion  (from  the 
front  legs  forward)  as  clean  and  free  of 
blood  as  possible  during  the  drag  from 
the  woods  and  also  during  the  skinning 
process. 

When  skinning  the  deer,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  make  any  cut  beyond  the 
front  legs  into  the  cape.  Hang  the 
animal  up  by  the  hind  legs  and  skin 
downward;  peel  the  skin  to  just  behind 
the  ears  and  sever  the  head  from  the 
body.  If  the  deer  is  taken  to  a processor 
for  skinning,  be  sure  to  tell  him  to  leave 
the  head  and  hide  intact  and  instruct 
him  not  to  make  any  further  cuts  in  the 
cape. 

Take  the  head,  still  attached  to  the 
hide,  to  your  taxidermist.  He  will  make 
the  proper  cut  to  separate  the  cape 
from  the  hide  and  skin  out  the  head. 
Remember,  the  sooner  you  get  your 
trophy  to  the  taxidermist,  the  better. 
There  are  several  reasons.  A fresh  cape 
is  easier  and  more  pleasant  to  work 
with,  and  each  day  you  delay  taking 
your  trophy  to  a busy  taxidermy  shop 
will  probably  mean  a month  or  more 
longer  until  you  get  your  finished 
trophy  back  due  to  the  number  of  heads 
coming  in  ahead  of  you. 

So  much  for  a local  kill.  Now  how  do 
you  care  for  a trophy  taken  on  a hunting 
trip  where  the  time  lapse  will  be  much 
greater,  say  three  days  or  more? 

Here  we  will  separate  the  head  and 
cape  from  the  rest  of  the  hide.  Make 
your  cut  through  the  skin  behind  the 
front  legs  and  completely  encircle  the 
body.  Then  peel  the  skin  down  over  the 
neck  to  the  ears,  where  the  head  is 
severed  from  the  body.  The  head  must 
then  be  skinned  or  the  cape  will  spoil. 
Before  skinning  the  head,  make  a 
measurement  from  the  nose  to  the  eye 
and  give  to  the  taxidermist.  This  will 
help  him  in  ordering  the  correct  size 
form. 

Skin  as  follows:  Make  first  cut  from 
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one  inch  behind  base  of  antlers  com- 
pletely down  back  of  neck.  Next  make 
cut  from  each  antler  to  first  cut  to  form 
a Y.  Cut  carefully  around  the  antlers 
and  then  cut  the  skin  away  from  the 
base.  Cut  ear  cartilage  from  the  skull  on 
the  inside  and  cut  meat  away  from  base 
of  ear.  Skin  down  the  skull,  being  care- 
ful not  to  cut  through  the  skin,  espe- 
cially around  the  eyes.  Use  the  fingers 
of  the  free  hand  as  a guide  on  the  out- 
side to  be  certain  you  are  not  cutting 
into  the  eyelids.  Peel  the  skin  away 
from  the  face  until  the  nose  is  reached. 

Sever  the  nose  from  the  inside,  leav- 
ing it  on  the  cape,  of  course.  Sever  the 
lips  on  both  top  and  bottom,  cutting 
close  to  the  jawbone.  When  free  of  the 
skull,  remove  excess  flesh  from  cape, 
turn  the  ears  and  salt  the  cape.  Use 
granulated  salt  (not  rock  salt)  abun- 
dantly. Rub  salt  well  into  cape,  cover- 
ing all  areas.  Roll  up  cape  with  hair  side 
out  and  allow  to  drain.  Cut  antlers  from 
skull,  making  cut  through  the  center  of 
the  eye  sockets. 


DASHED  LINE  across  skull,  above,  shows 
where  to  make  cut  when  antlers  will  be 
mounted  on  plaque.  Cut  along  lines  shown 
at  right  if  cape  is  needed  for  full  head  mount. 
Be  generous  with  amount  of  hide  kept. 


Skinning  For  Rugs 

Start  incision  two  inches  from  end  of 
chin  and  cut  down  throat  and  breast  to 
end  of  tail.  Cut  from  inside  of  feet, 
down  inside  of  legs  to  initial  cut.  Clean 
skin  of  all  flesh  and  fat,  and  salt  heavily. 
With  the  hair  side  on  the  ground,  fold 
each  long  edge  in  to  the  center  and  roll 
up,  hair  side  out.  Allow  to  drain  for  a 
few  hours.  Shake  out  old  salt,  resalt, 
and  roll  up  hide. 

Never  put  a hide  or  cape,  whether 
salted  or  not,  into  a sealed  plastic  bag 
unless  you  intend  to  freeze  it  at  once. 
Use  a burlap  bag  or  a cardboard  carton 
to  store  the  salted  cape  for  the  trip 
home. 

To  sum  up,  you  will  receive  from 
your  taxidermist  a much  nicer  mounted 
trophy  if  you  remember  a few  simple 
rules: 

(1)  Never  make  unnecessary  cuts 
through  skin  of  the  animal. 

(2)  Wipe  away  blood  while  still  fresh. 

(3)  Take  to  taxidermist  at  once. 
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TAKING  MOMENTARY  REFUGE  from  downpour,  deputies  await  their  turn  on  practical  police 
pistol  course.  Nature  cooperated  in  simulating  “actual  field  conditions”  during  week-long 
classes  at  Commission’s  Training  School. 


Are  They  Crazy? 

By  Toni  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


WHAT  DO  a plumber,  an  engineer, 
a school  principal,  a postman,  a 
truck  driver,  a business  executive,  a 
surveyor,  a chemist,  a janitor,  a news 
photographer,  a tinsmith,  a farm-game 
manager,  a homemaker,  an  accountant, 
a private  investigator,  a tool-and-die 
maker,  a retired  pilot,  and  a dairy 
worker  have  in  common? 

Well,  yes,  they’re  all  human  beings. 
And  they’re  all  Americans.  But  they 
have  something  else  in  common, 
something  very  important  to  the  Game 
Commission:  they’re  all  deputy  game 
protectors. 

Not  only  that.  This  spring,  they  and 
158  others  attended  the  deputy  training 
classes  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation, 
where  game  conservation  officers — dis- 
trict game  protectors  and  land 
managers — are  trained.  And  most  of 
them  used  a week  of  their  personal  va- 
cation from  regular  jobs  to  do  it. 

New  deputies  attend  an  orientation 
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session  and  receive  on-the-job  training 
from  their  district  man  (the  game  pro- 
tector they  work  with)  and  from  more 
experienced  deputies.  This  summer’s 
special  training  course,  then,  wasn’t  for 
new  deputies.  In  fact,  in  a sample  of 
four  sessions,  the  average  length  of 
service  was  six  years;  some  deputies 
had  been  on  as  long  as  22,  25,  even  36 
years. 

These  classes  are  really  continuing 
education,  with  most  time  spent  re- 
viewing The  Game  Law  in  depth  and 
discussing  recent  changes.  The  law  is 
written  carefully,  but  even  so,  there  are 
always  “gray  areas’’  open  to  some  sub- 
jective judgment.  The  Commission 
wants  The  Game  Law  enforced  in  the 
spirit,  rather  than  the  strict  letter,  of 
the  law.  But  enforcement  should  be  as 
uniform  as  possible  across  the  state, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  dif- 
ferences in  local  situations.  Through 
these  classes,  deputies  learn  how 
others  are  enforcing  the  law,  and 
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receive  guidance  from  Harrisburg’s 
Law  Enforcement  Division. 

Instructors  described  and  dem- 
onstrated many  of  the  newer  investiga- 
tional techniques  available  to  de- 
puties, such  as  the  use  of  metal  detec- 
tors. But  finding  a violator  is  only  part 
of  the  game;  there  may  be  court  work 
involved.  Instruction  sessions  and  dis- 
cussions on  legal  procedures  pointed 
out  many  of  the  problems  deputies  and 
district  men  face  in  achieving  their  im- 
pressive rate  of  succesful  prosecutions. 

Topics  of  Interest 

Uniforms  and  radios  were  topics  of 
keen  interest.  Deputies  must  buy  their 
own  equipment— a fact  few  sportsmen 
appreciate.  The  Commission  tries  to 
help  them  find  equipment  at  minimum 
expense,  but  these  items  still  involve 
a substantial  investment  for  many 
deputies. 

One  day  of  each  week-long  session 
was  devoted  to  firearms  practice.  Both 
bullseye  and  practical  police  courses 
were  shot  (in  pouring  rain,  the  week  I 
attended!).  Each  evening,  a large  crew 
went  out  to  the  bullseye  course  for 
“fun  shooting,  as  the  deputy  ranks 
include  quite  a few  devoted  target 
shooters.  Trapshooting  also  occupied  a 
few  hours. 

Game  protectors  and  their  deputies 
have  many  duties  besides  law  enforce- 
ment, and  several  were  covered  in  the 
course.  Land  managers  discussed 
their  activities  such  as  the  Farm-Game, 
Forest-Game,  and  Safety  Zone  pro- 
rams, giving  deputies  hints  on  how  to 
elp  make  them  more  effective.  Dale 
Sheffer,  Chief  of  the  Game  Manage- 
ment Division,  described  several  of  the 
Commission  s research  programs.  He 
concentrated  on  those  in  which  de- 
puties take  part,  such  as  retrieval  of 
jaws  and  embryos  from  road-killed 
deer;  these  samples  yield  information 
on  age  structure  and  reproduction  in 
the  state’s  herd. 

Relations  with  the  public  are  as  im- 
portant for  deputies  as  for  any  other 
group  representing  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Wildlife  Education  Specialist 
Lou  Hoffman  shared  his  views  on  com- 
munications and  the  kinds  of  things 
law  enforcement  people  must  be  most 
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sensitive  to  in  working  with  the  public. 

We  were  in  class  from  8 a.m.  to  9 
p.m.,  with  breaks  for  lunch  and  supper. 
But  it  wasn’t  all  study.  Besides  after- 
dinner  shooting,  we  played  very  in- 
formal basketball  and  volleyball  games, 
jogged,  and  talked.  Most  conversations 
were  shop  talk;  who  had  what  problems 
and  how  they  handled  them,  plus  lots 
of  anecdote-trading.  There  was  some 
chit-chat,  of  course;  one  value  of  get- 
ting people  together  from  all  across  the 
state  is  that  it  encourages  a “family” 
feeling.  And  there  were  the  inevitable 
chores,  including  KP.  Before  I left  Har- 
risburg, someone  had  joked  about  my 
going  up  to  “boot  camp.”  I soon  found 
out  what  he  meant!  But  it  was  a lot 
easier  than  Navy  boot  camp,  and  from 
all  the  joking  and  laughter  among  the 
kitchen  slaves,”  you  d have  thought  it 
was  a rare  treat  to  get  the  duty. 

The  Game  Commission  has  spon- 
sored several  deputy  training  courses. 
These  and  other  special  training 
courses  can  be  scheduled  only  when 
there  is  no  game  conservation  officer 
training  class  at  the  school,  so  they  re 
held  irregularly.  Classroom  space  is 
limited;  only  30  deputies  can  attend 
each  session.  Many  more  deputies 
wanted  to  attend;  220  applied  for  the 
course,  and  Training  School  Supervisor 
Jim  Williams  was  able  to  squeeze  in 
one  more  session  than  planned  this 
spring,  for  a total  of  six.  There  will  be 
more  courses  as  soon  as  possible. 

1,609  Deputies 

As  of  June  1,  there  were  1,609 
deputy  game  protectors  across  the 
state.  They  are  paid  for  only  a fraction 
of  the  time  they  put  in,  and  must  buy 
their  own  uniforms  and  equipment. 
They  patrol  in  their  own  cars.  District 
men  hold  at  least  four  training  meetings 
a year  for  deputies;  three  may  be  din- 
ner meetings  paid  for  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  any  other  dinner  meetings 
would  be  financed  by  the  deputies 
themselves.  At  these  meetings,  the  dis- 
trict man  describes  recent  changes  or 
additions  to  regulations  and  policies, 
and  tries  to  resolve  any  problems. 

Some  deputies,  of  course,  put 
more  time  into  Commission  work  than 
others;  retirees,  for  example,  often 
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EVA  PAROLARI  (above),  Training 
School  secretary,  did  her  usual 
yeoman  job  of  keeping  necessary 
paperwork  flowing  smoothly. 
Lectures  (top  right)  were  given  by 
various  officers,  covering  firearms 
techniques  to  communication 
sensitivity. 


RELAXING  ROCK  was  as  often 
used  for  enthusiastic  legal  debates 
as  for  class-break  lounging. 


ALL  HANDS  pulled  KP,  but 
rave-reviewed  meals  made  all 
worthwhile.  Below  right:  “Read 
’em  and  weep!” — bullseye 
target  scoring.  Week  ends  as 
Supervisor  Jim  Williams 
(below)  awards  certificate  to 
grinning  Bob  Schlater  of  Bucks 
County. 
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have  more  time  to  devote  than  workers 
with  families.  Some  deputies  have  spe- 
cialized skills  and  devote  most  of  their 
work  to  areas  other  than  law  enforce- 
ment: hunter  education  classes,  pro- 
grams for  clubs  and  school  groups, 
work  with  landowners,  etc.  But 
whatever  they  do,  they  give  to  the 
people  and  wildlife  of  the  Common- 
wealth far  more  than  they  ever  receive. 
They  may  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  on 
radio  equipment,  uniforms,  gasoline 
and  so  on.  From  most  of  the  public, 
they  get  little  understanding  or  appre- 
ciation. 

Some  people  think  their  devotion  is 
crazy,  and  conservation  departments  in 
other  states  simply  cannot  believe  that 
Pennsylvanians  are  willing,  even  eager, 
to  do  so  much  for  practically  no 
monetary  gain.  We  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission are  not  exactly  sure  we  under- 
stand it — but  we  certainly  do  ap- 
preciate it.  Without  these  men  and 
women,  our  134  district  game  protec- 
tors could  never  hope  to  cover  45,000 
square  miles  of  Pennsylvania  and  serve 
12  million  Pennsylvanians,  well  over 
a million  of  whom  are  hunters. 
And  hunters,  through  the  Game  Com- 
mission, could  never  hope  to  pay  full 
salaries  and  costs  for  all  these  vital 
assistants. 


I learned  a lot  during  the  week  I at- 
tended classes.  I learned  about  the 
subjects  we  covered  formally,  and  I 
learned  from  informal  conversations.  I 
left  with  a renewed  appreciation  for 
deputies,  for  their  frustrations  and  their 
enthusiasms. 

A week’s  too  short  a time  for 
friendships  to  bloom,  but  there  were 
many  warm,  intelligent,  witty  people 
there  whose  friendship  I’d  value.  May- 
be they  are  a little  crazy.  But  that’s  a 
kind  of  craziness — called  such  by  those 
who  measure  everything  in  dol- 
lars and  who  find  the  word  “dedication” 
humorous — that  I love.  It’s  the  same 
kind  of  craziness  you  find  in  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  hospital  gray 
ladies”,  and  other  unpaid  or  poorly- 
paid  helpers  across  the  country. 

The  deputies  I met  that  week  aren  t 
holier-than-thou  wooden  saints. 
They’re  a cross-section  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians: concerned,  full  of  fun, 

thoughtful,  with  a few  of  their  own 
hangups  like  all  other  humans,  doing 
something  they  really  care  about.  Do- 
ing it  many  hours  of  many  days  and 
nights  for  many  years.  And  giving  up  a 
week  with  their  families  and  friends, 
their  barbecue  grills  and  fishing  tackle, 
to  learn  how  to  do  it  better  so  they  can 
serve  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  better. 
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Chuck- Hunt  ing 
Memories 


Remember  your  first  chuck 

. rifle?  Guess  most  of  us  plinked 
with  a bargain  basement  22,  but  what 
about  your  first  real  groundhog  getter? 
From  all  outward  appearances,  the  first 
chuck  rifle  I bought  (shortly  after  I got 
out  of  college)  was  an  A-l  tack  driver — 
hand  fitted  stock,  deep,  richly  blued 
barrel,  and  silky  smooth  Mauser  98 
action  with  double  set  triggers.  It  was 
243  Winchester  caliber,  with  sporter 
weight  22-inch  barrel. 

I tried  different  loads,  different 
powders,  different  bullets.  I shot  it 
plenty,  but  it  gave  an  inch  group  about 
as  often  as  the  IRS  awards  a tax  rebate. 
Most  groups  were  2 inches.  Some  were 
bigger.  The  first  two  shots  were  usually 
on  the  money.  After  that,  they  started 
walking.  I always  blamed  the  light- 
weight barrel  for  opening  up  the  pat- 
terns as  soon  as  it  warmed  a little.  Even 
though  this  first  chuck  gun  wasn’t  a 
consistent  tack  driver,  I had  a lot  of  fun 
with  it.  It  was  topped  with  an  old 
Weaver  lOx  scope  with  parallax  adjust- 
ment, and  I carried  this  gun  over  the 
Pennsylvania  hills  and  meadows  for 
quite  a few  years  before  it  finally  found 
its  way  to  the  trading  block. 

Using  that  243,  I missed  my  share  of 
chucks,  but,  2-inch  groups  not  with- 
standing, I bagged  a fair  share,  too. 
Every  chuck  gun  I’ve  had  since  has 
been  far  more  accurate,  but  none  has 
bagged  half  as  many  chucks  as  that  first 
243.  I guess  the  moral  of  these  few 
paragraphs  is  that  the  memories  a rifle 
produces  need  not  always  be  associated 
with  the  superb  accuracy  we  always 
think  of  first  when  we  mention  guns 
and  ammo  suitable  for  chuck  hunting. 


STEVE  SISLEY  is  congratulated  by  his  dad 
on  bagging  his  first  woodchuck.  Little  5mm 
Remington  Rimfire  Magnum  was  just  the 
ticket  for  youngster. 

During  those  early  hunting  years, 
the  Smicksburg  area  on  the  border 
between  Indiana  and  Armstrong 
counties  was  one  of  my  favorite  chuck 
spots.  It  was  rugged  hill  country,  with 
dairy  cattle  pastures,  clove  r/alfalfa 


By  Nick  Sisley 
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hayfields,  and  expansive  timothy 
patches.  Many  a time  I packed  my 
lunch  the  night  before  and  was  on  the 
road  for  Smieksburg  by  7 a.m. 

The  setting  was  rural,  and  I seldom 
saw  another  hunter.  I visited  several 
farms  in  the  area,  but  had  one  special 
favorite.  It  was  owned  by  an  older 
gentleman,  covered  over  400  acres,  and 
was  almost  entirely  in  timothy.  The 
hardy  old-timer  worked  easy  at  the 
farming,  if  you  can  call  harvesting  400 
acres  of  timothy  twice  a year  easy.  He 
was  over  80  years  old!  I always  found 
him  interesting,  and  he  was  always 
busy  with  some  farm  chore  when  I ar- 
rived. 

Loaded  With  Chucks 

His  timothy  fields  were  loaded  with 
woodchucks.  Id  spend  30  or  40 
minutes  sitting  in  one  area,  overlooking 
a wide  expanse  of  perfect  chuck  country 
and  taking  shots  as  they  came,  then 
move  to  a new  spot  and  do  the  same 
thing.  I could  hunt  dawn  to  dusk  one 
day  a week  and  never  overhunt  it.  I’ve 
never  known  a farm  before  or  since 
where  I could  take  a larger  number  of 
whistle  pigs. 

With  one  possible  exception!  A farm 
near  home  produced  a fantastic  number 
of  chucks.  It  still  produces  an  occasional 
chuck,  but  it’s  farmed  by  a different  in- 
dividual today.  In  years  past,  the 
former  owner  had  taken  pride  in  his 
combination  fields  of  clover  and  alfalfa. 
In  our  area,  I believe  these  two  suc- 
culent grasses  are  the  absolute  favorite 
of  of  marmota  monax.  If  you  are  a 
novice,  that’s  something  to  keep  in 
mind.  Wherever  you  find  lush  stands  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  together,  you’ve 
found  a woodchuck  haven.  Hunt  it 
thoroughly,  or,  if  these  grasses  are  too 
high,  come  back  when  they’ve  been 
cropped. 

Because  these  shiny  green  fields 
were  so  close  to  my  home,  they  were 
hard  hunted.  A round  top  was  one  of 
my  favorite  hotspots.  I hunted  it  by 
stalking  slowly,  glassing  thoroughly 
with  my  binoculars  every  few  steps.  It 
wasn  t unusual  to  spot  a chuck  most 
anywhere,  but  one  area  near  the  top 
was  productive  year  in  and  year  out. 
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Every  summer  the  holes  in  this  area 
would  be  freshly  excavated.  When  I 
spotted  a chuck  above  ground  here,  I’d 
get  down  on  my  elbows  and  knees  and 
crawl  forward.  It  was  too  far  for  offhand 
shooting.  I’d  get  as  close  as  possible, 
my  elbows  scratched  on  the  freshly 
cropped  clover  and  alfalfa,  my  clothes 
dusty.  Finally  I’d  rest  the  fore-end  of 
the  243  on  the  portable  rest  I usually 
carried,  or  swing  into  a sitting  position, 
wrapped  in  the  sling,  and  take  the  shot. 

There  was  another  area  on  the  farm 
where  I always  preferred  the  “sneak” 
hunt.  It  was  along  a ridge  where  the 
border  of  an  alfalfa  patch  met  a 
woodlot.  I have  many  individual  chuck 
hunting  memories  from  working  this 
section,  but  one  stands  out  more 
vividly  than  any  other.  It  occurred  the 
day  I “treed  the  chuck.  Well,  maybe  I 
didn’t  tree  him,  maybe  he  treed 
himself.  When  I first  spotted  him,  he 
was  on  the  move,  climbing  higher  into 
that  apple  tree.  He  was  at  least  15  feet 
off  the  ground.  I ve  never  seen  a chuck 
in  a tree  before  or  since,  but  I have  cor- 
responded with  a fellow  who  en- 
countered a similar  circumstance  about 
the  same  time  I did. 

The  most  productive  place  on  the 
entire  farm  to  sit  and  watch  from  was 
under  a certain  apple  tree.  Protected 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  I 
could  observe  a valley  with  chuckholes 
on  either  side.  They  offered  the  op- 
portunity for  both  close  and  long-range 
shots.  The  most  distant  point,  where 
the  hayfields  ended  at  the  woods  line, 
was  about  400  yards  away. 

A tiny  trickle  of  water  sparkled 
through  the  bottom  of  this  little  valley, 
and  though  chucks  could  be  spotted 
anywhere,  they  were  always  most 
concentrated  close  to  the  water. 

There  was  yet  another  spot  on  this 
farm  where  one  could  take  up  a stand 
overlooking  excellent  chuck  country.  I 
approached  it  through  a small  bunch  of 
pines.  By  carefully  avoiding  the  poison 
ivy  and  taking  my  time,  I could  peer 
out  through  the  pines  and  check  with 
binoculars  to  see  if  any  chucks  had 
emerged  from  their  dens.  It  was  a 300- 
yard  walk  to  the  area  from  my  car,  and 
many  times  I’d  bag  a chuck  or  two  in 
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SISLEY  DIDN’T  REALLY  need  a pickup  truck  to  bring  home  one  afternoon’s  chucks,  but  it 
was  a good  day’s  shooting  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania’s  cloverfields. 


the  pastures  to  the  left  if  I walked  care- 
fully and  was  observant. 

Once  I reached  the  pines  and  sat 
down,  it  was  a whole  new  world.  From 
this  spot  I couldn’t  see  a house — not 
one.  Even  though  suburban  sprawl  is 
making  its  way  into  this  area,  I can  still 
sit  at  this  one  hotspot  and  not  see  a 
thing  but  pines,  hardwoods  and  chuck 
country. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  as  many 
hours  for  chuck  hunting  as  there  used 
to  be.  When  I do  find  time,  a farm  near 
Rural  Valley  produces  more  memories. 
I hunt  all  of  one  farm  and  a small  por- 
tion of  two  others.  Timothy  is  the  fa- 
vored crop  here,  but  one  section  is  back 
off  the  road,  thus  unfamiliar  to  most 
chuck  hunters  in  the  area.  It’s  lush  with 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Long  shots  are  re- 
quired because  the  terrain  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  approach  a chuck  closely.  I 
often  spot  chucks  from  500  to  600  yards 
away,  then  stalk  as  near  as  I can  get. 
My  successes  aren’t  noteworthy.  Con- 
sequently, though  I bag  an  occasional 
summer  target  from  these  fields,  most 
of  my  memories  of  this  area  are  based 
on  my  failures — which  can  be  as 
interesting  as  successes. 
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Near  the  top  of  a big  round  top  there 
is  a good  vantage  point  for  taking  up  a 
chuck  stand.  From  that  overlook  I’m  al- 
ways able  to  watch  a number  of  chuck 
holes.  A ditch,  another  trickle  of  water 
that  is  the  source  of  a tiny  creek,  and 
two  long  fencerows  provide  most  of  the 
chuck  action.  Shots  here  range  from 
125  to  325  yards,  all  of  them  steeply 
downhill.  It  takes  awhile  to  get  the 
hang  of  the  proper  hold. 

I’ve  also  been  hunting  a farm  near 
Shelocta  in  recent  years.  It’s  a good 
roducer,  but  hunting  pressure  gets 
eavier  each  season.  Except  for  some 
cornfields,  the  farm  is  entirely  in 
timothy  hay  and  pasture.  Because  of 
clean  farming  practices,  there  are  no 
fencerows  to  use  for  concealment  while 
making  a stalk.  Consequently,  once  I 
spot  a chuck  and  know  I have  to  get 
closer  if  I expect  to  score,  I enter  the 
first  row  of  com  and  slowly  approach 
the  quarry  using  the  stalks  for  cover.  I 
use  great  care  in  moving  forward  to 
make  sure  I don’t  harm  any  of  the 
farmer’s  com.  This  is  an  excellent  way 
to  get  near  a chuck  that  would 
otherwise  be  unapproachable. 

On  other  farms  I’ve  found  that  pine 
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lots  are  another  top  bet  to  cover  my 
movements  as  I stalk  closer  to  a feeding 
chuck.  A fence  between  fields  is  also 
fine  for  this  purpose. 

Sneaking  around  for  chucks  is  my  fa- 
vorite method,  but  taking  up  a stand  on 
a sidehill  or  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  so 
you  can  overlook  a big  expanse  of  chuck 
country,  can  be  rewarding,  too.  In 
either  case,  an  easily  carried  rest  for  the 
fore-end  of  the  rifle  is  important.  I use  a 
homemade  affair,  but  in  recent  years 
several  excellent  commercial  chuck 
rests  have  become  available.  They  can 
be  carried  with  ease.  A friend  who  was 
instrumental  in  getting  me  started  on 
chucks  used  a small  but  sturdy  camera 
tripod.  It  had  a U-notch  welded  to  the 
turret.  The  tripod  crank  made  it  easy  to 
adjust  for  elevation,  and  the  legs  could 
be  extended  to  permit  shooting  from 
the  sitting  position. 

Most  Important  Accessory 

Binoculars  are  the  most  important 
chuck  shooting  accessory.  I should  have 
stayed  with  the  pair  I started  with — a 
pair  of  10x50s,  about  half  as  heavy  as  a 
cinder  block.  Though  it  wore  me  out  to 
carry  them,  they  were  crystal  clear  and 
the  definition  was  top  notch.  I could 
pick  out  a chuck  nose,  eye  or  ear  at  300 
yards  with  them.  The  compact  7x35 
binocular  Ive  been  using  in  recent 
years  can’t  compare.  Agreed,  it  is  as 
light  as  a feather.  I never  know  it’s 
around  my  neck  and,  if  I spot  what  I 
think  is  a chuck  with  the  naked  eye,  I 
can  throw  up  those  lightweight  bin- 
oculars and  verify  my  suspicions. 
However,  to  really  put  a pair  of  binocu- 
lars to  work — glassing  country  for  long 
periods,  searching  for  a speck  of  chuck 
(not  the  whole  animal),  my  suggestion 
is  a top-quality  9x  or  lOx  glass,  with  the 
biggest  objective  lenses  you  can  afford. 
You  can’t  beat  ’em. 

Arch  Hulings,  now  a deputy  game 
protector,  had  a lot  to  do  with  getting 
me  started  on  chucks.  We  hunted 
together  a lot  in  the  old  days,  near 
Smicksburg,  Shelocta,  Rural  Valley, 
and  other  hotspots.  I got  my  son  started 
a few  years  ago.  He  bagged  his  first  on 
that  Rural  Valley  farm  with  the  now- 
discontinued  Remington  5mm  Rimfire 
Magnum.  I hated  to  see  the  5mm  fade 


from  the  scene.  I guess  most  chuck 
hunters  weren’t  willing  to  pay  the 
added  cost  of  its  ammunition  for  the 
slight  advantage  it  provided  over  the 
standard  22  rimfire.  I found  the  5mm 
surprisingly  accurate  and  the  rifle  easy 
to  carry  in  the  field.  It  produced  quite  a 
number  of  chuck  kills  for  me  in  recent 
years.  The  39-gr.  hollow  point  pill  is 
perfect  chuck  medicine  to  a strong 
hundred  yards.  It  produced  consistent 
quick  kills  for  me,  with  excellent  bullet 
expansion.  The  5mm  provided  one  of 
my  most  memorable  chuck  shots.  One 
bullet  in  the  cranium,  offhand,  at — I 
paced  it  off — 119  steps.  A lucky  shot,  to 
be  sure,  but  without  that  accurate  little 
rifle.  I d never  have  been  able  to  make 
it. 

Woodchucks  thrive  most  anywhere 
in  the  Keystone  State.  Some  counties 
are  better  than  others,  but  the  key  is 
habitat.  Quite  a number  of  chucks 
spend  a lot  of  time  underground  in  the 
woods.  But  these  burrows  will  be  close 
to  a feeding  area,  and  chuck  chow  is 
what  the  prospective  hunter  should 
seek.  Clover  and  alfalfa  are  their  first 
love,  timothy  comes  in  second.  They 
also  savor  gardens,  but  no  farmer  is  go- 
ing to  permit  you  to  hunt  his  turnip 
patch  on  a regular  basis. 

I ve  found  chucks  do  well  where 
shale  is  just  under  the  topsoil.  Of 
course,  feed  must  be  handy.  Shale  is 
easy  for  them  to  dig  and  drains  more 
rapidly  than  clay  or  loam.  No  chuck  in 
his  right  mind  is  going  to  live  in  a den 
that  stays  wet  after  a rain.  Who  would 
blame  him? 

The  chuck  is  a challenging  target,  for 
the  beginning  hunters  with  their  iron- 
sighted  22s  as  well  as  the  long-range 
specialists.  Any  rifleman — or  even 
handgunner — can  learn  a lot  from  this 
little  animal.  And  in  addition,  the  meat 
is  fine  eating,  especially  that  of  young 
ones  taken  early  in  the  season.  I like  to 
field-dress  the  small  ones  immediately 
(it’s  a good  idea  to  bury  the  entrails), 
skin  as  soon  as  possible,  remove  the 
glands  from  the  “armpits  and  then 
freeze  for  a month  or  so.  Then  cut  up 
and  fry  in  batter  like  chicken.  Far  as 
I’m  concerned,  they’re  better  eating 
than  chicken.  Try  a couple  this  way. 
You  might  agree. 
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RIP’S  LAST  LONG  CHASE  was  too  wet  for  any  photos  to  be  taken,  but  this  one  from  a pre- 
vious winter  shows  him  and  his  favorite  quarry,  along  with  some  ol’  codger  and  a gun! 

Rip’s  Last  Long  Chase 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  WIND  DROVE  sheets  of  rain 
against  my  office  window  with 
such  force  it  dimmed  my  hopes  that 
clear  skies  would  prevail  by  noon.  Still, 
I watched  with  a faint  hope  that  the  ab- 
normal winter  storm  would  pass.  Today 
was  my  last  chance  for  a rabbit  hunt 
during  the  extended  season,  and  I 
didn’t  relish  the  idea  of  sloshing 
through  wet  brush  and  briars  while  be- 
ing drenched  by  continuing  rain. 

Sunshine  did  break  through  at 
noontime.  I hurried  through  my  lunch 
and  grabbed  my  20-gauge  double  with 
a fresh  desire  to  hit  the  woods.  But  al- 
most as  quickly  as  the  skies  had 
cleared,  fresh  signs  indicated  more 
rain.  To  add  to  my  frustration,  it  took 
five  minutes  of  coaxing  and  threatening 
to  get  my  beagle.  Rip,  into  the  Land 
Cruiser.  As  new  drops  splattered 


against  the  windshield.  Rip  and  I 
headed  for  an  abandoned  stripmine 
that  encircles  a fifty-acre  wood  patch 
that  usually  boasts  a few  rabbits  and 
grouse. 

My  plan  was  to  hunt  the  woods  for 
grouse  while  Rip  worked  the  deep 
gullies  and  steep  spoil  piles  that  were 
thickly  overgrown  with  pines.  I had 
done  this  before  with  good  success,  and 
my  confidence  was  high  as  Rip  and  I 
made  the  ten  minute  walk  to  the 
woods.  The  only  threat  was  the  buildup 
of  black,  ominous  clouds  overhead.  It 
looked  more  like  an  August  storm  in- 
troduction instead  of  one  in  early 
January.  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
woods,  the  sky  had  darkened  and  a 
heavy  rain  was  falling. 

Rip  stuck  with  me  for  a few  minutes 
as  I skirted  the  edge  of  a deep  cut,  but 
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PHEASANTS  MIGHT  EXCITE  a springer 
spaniel  or  a Brittany,  but  so  far  as  Rip  was 
concerned,  they  were  nothing  to  get  too 
worked  up  about,  as  his  expression  here 
plainly  shows. 

it  didn’t  take  him  long  to  disappear  over 
the  edge  into  a gully  where  coal  had 
been  removed  years  before.  That’s 
exactly  what  I wanted,  and  I stayed 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  cut  so  I would 
be  ready  if  Rip  hit  a trail.  In  my  mind,  I 
had  it  all  worked  out.  In  fact,  I was  so 
certain  things  would  soon  happen,  I 
kept  easing  to  the  edge,  anticipating  ac- 
tion from  Rip. 

After  a half  dozen  trips,  my  hopes 
began  to  wane.  The  rain  increased  in 
velocity  and  quantity.  My  hunting  coat 
had  withstood  all  it  could  take,  and  I 
could  feel  my  shoulders  getting  wet. 
Knowing  this  would  be  my  last  chance 
at  small  game  for  the  season,  I doggedly 
stuck  to  my  plan  until  my  watch  began 
the  upward  swing  to  3 o’clock.  As  much 
as  I wanted  to  hunt,  there  was  no  point 
in  inviting  pneumonia.  To  add  further 
to  my  growing  conviction  that  all  was 
lost,  Rip  appeared  and  came  directly  to 
me,  which  was  one  thing  he  seldom 
did. 

The  aging  beagle  surprised  me 
further  by  staying  at  my  side  as  we 
headed  for  the  Land  Cruiser.  He  even 
pressed  against  my  legs  several  times, 
as  if  asking  for  attention.  This  flab- 


bergasted me,  as  Rip  hardly  ever  paid 
attention  to  my  commands  or  indica- 
tions of  affection.  When  we  traveled, 
he  always  sat  tight  against  the  right 
door,  as  far  from  me  as  possible,  look- 
ing straight  out  the  windshield.  In  the 
eight  years  we’d  hunted  together.  I d 
found  him  cantankerous,  independent, 
and  not  above  stealing  a rabbit  or 
grouse  after  I’d  shot  it.  Yet,  he  loved  to 
hunt,  so  we  got  along  well.  He  had  an 
exceptional  nose  and  could  trail  a rabbit 
or  crippled  bird  over  any  type  of  ter- 
rain, regardless  of  weather  conditions. 
It  was  a rare  occasion  when  he  lost  a 
track. 

The  rain  reached  new  heights  of 
intensity,  but  I still  didn’t  want  to  quit. 
The  hunting  desire  in  my  bloodstream 
from  a million  years  back  made  it  hard 
for  me  to  leave  the  field.  As  we  plodded 
along  a forgotten  woods  road,  a rabbit 
bounced  out  at  my  feet  and  raced  into 
the  woods.  I almost  jumped  out  of  my 
boots.  Rip  added  to  my  confusion  by 
slamming  against  my  legs  in  his  frantic 
attempt  to  intercept  the  rabbit.  It  was  a 
tough  shot  angling  to  my  right  and 
back,  but  I slapped  the  trigger  as  the 
muzzle  of  the  20-gauge  passed  the 
speeding  rabbit.  But  before  the  gun 
cracked,  old  long-ears  made  a ninety 
degree  turn  that  put  my  load  of  6s  two 
yards  from  him. 

No  Second  Shot 

There  was  no  chance  for  a second 
shot;  the  big  woods  rabbit  was  gone. 
After  a moment  of  disappointment,  I 
laughed  out  loud  at  the  ease  with  which 
I had  been  outmaneuvered  by  a rabbit 
that  had  been  sitting  smack  in  the 
open.  I reloaded  and  found  a vantage 
point  just  as  Rip’s  baleful  voice  told  me 
the  chase  was  coming  back.  Being  an 
avid  shell  specialist,  I realized  that  the 
short  distance  I could  see  in  the  brush 
would  put  me  at  a disadvantage  with 
the  load  of  heavy  duty  6s.  I slid  a mild 
load  of  IVis  into  the  improved  cylinder 
barrel.  Its  7/8-oz.  shot  charge  would  be 
ideal  for  the  brush  and  vines  I faced. 

All  my  efforts  were  in  vain.  Rip  and 
the  rabbit  passed  by  a hundred  yards 
away.  After  another  hour  of  getting 
drenched  and  listening  to  faint  sounds 
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of  Rip’s  voice  floating  back  from  a half 
mile  down  the  gully,  I started  to  leave. 
No  telling  how  long  the  chase  would 
last.  I had  learned  a long  time  before 
that  these  tough  strip-job  rabbits  often 
ran  like  foxes,  and  it  took  a powerful 
dog  with  Rip’s  endurance  to  travel  the 
ever-widening  circles.  With  water 
gushing  in  my  boots,  I wanted  no  more. 

Still,  I hesitated.  Ten  more  minutes 
passed.  Then  I realized  that  Rip’s 
booming  voice  was  gettingcloser  by  the 
second.  It  was  now  or  never,  and  I ran 
through  the  wet  brush  up  a little  knoll 
and  got  set  to  do  battle  with  the  big  rab- 
bit that  had  lowered  my  shooting  ego. 
Disappointment  was  the  end  result. 
The  rabbit  somehow  slipped  past  me 
and  was  out  of  shooting  range  when  I 
got  a glimpse  of  it  disappearing. 
Enough  was  enough.  I was  so  con- 
vinced it  was  a lost  cause,  I unloaded 
and  started  for  the  vehicle. 

That  start  was  short-lived.  I got  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods  just  in  time  to 
see  the  rabbit  coming  down  a spoil  pile 
like  a dozen  demons  were  after  it.  I 
climbed  a high  mound  of  spoil  waste 
that  offered  a clear  view  of  the  old  road 
and  a wide  gap  between  two  stands  of 
pines.  I lost  no  time  in  getting  the 


shells  back  into  the  double.  Rip  came 
down  the  spoil  pile  less  than  a hundred 
yards  away,  dead  on  the  track,  and  I 
knew  there  would  be  action  when  he 
hit  the  first  stand  of  pines.  I was  right 
that  time.  His  excited  baying  told  me 
he  was  close  to  his  adversary. 

Realizing  the  shooting  could  reach 
out  to  40  yards,  I started  to  reach  for  a 
shell  with  number  6 shot  when  the  rab- 
bit whipped  through  the  gap.  How  un- 
fortunate could  I be;  I had  been  foiled 
again.  My  last  trace  of  hope  was  that 
the  hightailing  cottontail  would  cross 
the  woods  road.  That  hope  turned  to 
reality,  and  my  load  of  IV2.S  was  not 
wasted. 

I let  Rip  maul  the  dead  rabbit  for  a 
few  seconds.  After  hanging  on  the  trail 
for  nearly  two  hours,  he  deserved  that 
much.  When  he  climbed  onto  the  front 
seat  without  an  argument  from  me,  I 
gave  him  a hard  hug  for  his  gallant  ef- 
forts, but  he  disdainfully  looked 
straight  out  the  windshield. 

Well,  I’m  awfully  glad  I showed  the 
old  beagle  my  affection  and  apprecia- 
tion. Rip  was  killed  three  weeks  later. 
You  can  bet  I’ll  miss  him  as  long  as  I 
hunt,  and  I’ll  always  remember  that  last 
long  chase. 
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identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 

128  pp.,  $2.00. 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 
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Hint:  This  is  the 
female;  male  is 
orange  with  a 
black  hood. 


(Aayooq)  sjaBuns  iieuuiauij-dseM  j 
(lieqiooj)  suoo/ej  ejue/y-uoo/e;  auuBajag  g 
(lieqaseq)  sa/ouo  ajouiuieg-diouo  ajOLuii/eg  q 
(l/eqiayseq)  sjaye 7 sa/aBu\/  soq-inoji  aye 7 q 
(lieqiayseq)  syang  aa^nBMu^-jaap  iiemiqM  8 
(lieqiooj)  sujeg  sa/aBuy  soq-daaqs  ujoqBig  y 
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WILDLIFE 
on  the 

PL  A YING  FIELD 

HUNTING  and  fishing  aren’t  the  only  sports. 
Football,  baseball,  hockey,  basketball — we 
can  enjoy  them  all,  if  only  from  the  armchair. 
Many  teams  are  named  for  wildlife  species. 

Can  you  figure  out  which  professional 
teams  these  animals  symbolize?  Some  will 
be  easy,  others  a bit  trickier.  If  you  don’t  get 
them  all,  don’t  feel  bad;  it  just  means  you 
spend  more  time  outdoors  than  in  front  of 
the  TV  or  radio! 
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Hip  Bone  . . . Thigh  Bone 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  — 
While  on  patrol  late  one  evening  I ob- 
served an  automobile  backed  well  off  a 
road  onto  an  old  trail.  The  driver  had 
remained  behind  the  wheel,  but  the 
trunk  was  open  and  another  individual 
was  loading  something  into  it.  When  I 
approached,  the  driver  jumped  out  and 
said,  “You  are  not  going  to  believe 
this.  He  was  correct.  The  trunk  was 
full  of  old  cow  bones.  The  person  load- 
ing the  bones  was  a junior  high  school 
science  student  who  told  me  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  an  “A”  in  science.  He 
intended  to  reconstruct  the  entire 
skeleton  of  the  discarded  animal  for  a 
science  project. — DGP  Timothy  C. 
Flanigan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Shoulda  Taken  Notes 

Several  times  every  month,  some- 
thing happens  to  make  me  tell  myself, 
“That  would  make  a good  Field  Note. 
But,  do  you  think  I can  remember  even 
one  of  them  now? — LM  R.  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 
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PB  Funds 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  — This  year 
the  Game  Commission  received 
$3,430,486  as  its  share  of  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  fund.  Many  sportsman  do 
not  know  what  the  Pittman-Robertson 
fund  is,  so  I will  explain.  Every  time 
you  buy  a new  rifle,  shotgun,  box  of 
ammunition,  or  hunting  bow,  you  pay  a 
built  in  1 1 percent  excise  tax  on  it,  and 
every  time  you  buy  a new  handgun  you 
pay  a 10  percent  tax.  This  is  done  na- 
tionwide. All  this  money  goes  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be 
divided  among  the  states  according  to  a 
formula  based  on  total  land  area  and  the 
number  of  hunting  licenses  sold.  The 
money  is  used  largely  to  purchase  land 
and  for  habitat  improvement.  This 
benefits  not  only  game  species  but  all 
forms  of  wildlife.  So,  the  next  time 
someone  asks  you  what  they  can  do  for 
wildlife,  tell  them  to  buy  a hunting 
license  or  a firearm.  This  money  will  be 
much  better  spent  than  if  it  went  to  the 
so-called  Friends  of  Animals  or  Fund 
for  Animals. — DGP  John  A.  Shutter, 
Jr.,  Lancaster. 


Progress 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  — Recently  I 
attended  a meeting  of  the  Beaverdale 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  which  adjoins  State 
Game  Lands  26.  I was  truly  impressed 
to  see  what  this  club  has  done  for  the 
benefit  of  wildlife,  not  just  “game  ani- 
mals.’ The  club  has  a ten-year  manage- 
ment plan  for  their  100-plus  acres,  and 
takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  bringing 
about  worthwhile  changes  in  wildlife 
habitat.  Through  their  efforts  the  area 
now  offers  a variety  of  food  and  cover 
for  many  types  of  wildlife. — DGP 
Daniel  E.  Marks,  Johnstown. 
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All  a Mistake? 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  — Last  hunt- 
ing season,  two  high  school  boys 
skipped  school  (first  mistake)  to  go 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  When  they 
arrived  here  without  enough  money  to 
buy  a nonresident  hunting  license,  a 
relative  told  them  where  they  might  go 
to  buy  a resident  license  (second  mis- 
take). When  the  two  young  men  went 
to  purchase  a license,  no  one  checked 
for  identification  and  they  were  sold 
resident  licenses  (third  mistake).  The 
one  young  man,  a high  school  football 
player  and  athlete,  forgot  to  put  the 
safety  on  his  12-gauge  shotgun  while 
hunting  (last  mistake).  The  boy  tripped, 
fell  on  his  gun  and  was  fatally 
wounded. — DGP  Daniel  W.  Jenkins, 
Patton. 


Get  Around 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  — Every 
summer  I stock  4-week  old  ducklings  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county.  If 
anyone  wonders  if  the  farm-raised 
ducks  leave  the  area,  get  rid  of  your 
doubts.  I have  received  reports  of  these 
ducks  being  taken  by  hunters  in  Wal- 
pole Island,  Ontario;  Clemson  Island, 
Pa.;  Dayton,  Tenn.;  Shohola  Dam, 
Pike  County,  Pa.;  Green  County,  Kv.; 
Broadwater,  S.C.;  Farmdale,  Ohio, 
and  Guntersville  Lake,  Ala. — DGP 
Leslie  V.  Haines,  Linesville. 


Show  Me  Visitors 

We  recently  had  several  visitors  from 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  One  stated, 
“We  hear  so  much  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s deer,  show  us  some.’  With  the 
state’s  reputation  at  stake,  we  jour- 
neyed forth.  In  a five-mile  drive  just 
before  dark,  I was  able  to  show  our  visi- 
tors approximately  fifty  deer,  nineteen 
in  one  field.  “Boy,  I see  why  you  hunt 
deer  in  this  state!  one  exclaimed. 
— LEAJ.  D.  Moyle,  Alexandria. 
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MERCER  COUNTY  — While 
patrolling  the  Shenango  Wildlife  area,  a 
young  lady  asked  if  I had  seen  any  “her- 
rings. “You  know,  the  ones  with  the 
long  necks,”  she  added  at  my  puzzled 
look.  “Oh,  you  mean  great  blue  herons. 
There  are  a lot  of  them  in  this  area,  I 
replied.  “Good,”  she  said.  “They’re  ex- 
tinct, so  that  s why  we  come  up  here  to 
see  them." — DGP  Frank  S.  Zalik, 
Mercer. 


Lost  & Found  Dept. 

ERIE  COUNTY  — A farmer  in  my 
district  discovered  several  bags  of  litter 
in  his  pasture  which  some  individual 
had  “lost.  In  it  he  found  three  personal 
letters  showing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  loser.  Since  the  farmer  felt 
certain  the  owner  was  looking  for  it,  he 
placed  the  material  in  new  plastic  bags 
and  paid  his  friend  a visit.  However, 
since  the  man  wasn’t  awake  when  the 
farmer  stopped  (3  a.m  ),  and  particu- 
larly since  he  hadn  t wakened  the 
farmer  when  he  left  the  litter  in  the 
pasture,  it  was  only  common  courtesy 
to  return  the  favor.  So  the  farmer  didn’t 
wake  him,  but  he  did  leave  the  bags  on 
the  front  lawn.  The  farmer  felt  very 
good  knowing  he  was  able  to  help 
reunite  the  loser  and  his  personal 
belongings. — DGP  Andrew  C.  Martin, 
Erie. 
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This  Is  the  Place 

BUTLER  COUNTY  — An  elderly 
gentleman  called  to  report  a roadkilled 
deer  that  was  lying  in  his  yard.  After 
giving  directions  in  great  detail,  he  said 
he  woidd  watch  for  me  so  I would  not 
miss  his  home.  The  gentleman  went 
one  step  further  in  being  helpful.  On 
his  mailbox  he  hung  a large  sign  which 
read,  “DEER  HERE.”—  DGP  Larry 
Heade,  Butler. 


Little  But  Mighty 

MCKEAN  COUNTY  — A friend  told 
me  about  a red  squirrel  that  was  always 
climbing  around  on  the  screen  door. 
Then  one  day  it  chewed  its  way 
through  the  screen  and  entered  the 
house.  When  the  lady  heard  a noise, 
she  went  to  investigate,  at  which  time 
the  squirrel  dashed  into  the  living  room 
and  took  refuge  on  the  drapes.  The 
woman,  armed  with  a broom,  chased 
the  squirrel  until  it  escaped  into  the 
bathroom,  where  it  upset  everything 
that  wasn’t  nailed  down.  After  another 
trip  to  the  living  room,  where  it  tore 
down  some  drapes,  it  retreated  to  the 
kitchen.  But  before  leaving  through  the 
hole  in  the  screen,  it  had  to  make  one 
last  trip  around  the  kitchen,  at  which 
time  it  managed  to  run  right  through  a 
freshly  baked  lemon  pie. — DGP  Jim 
Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


just  Good  Guys 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  — I 
recently  answered  a damage  complaint 
in  Greensburg.  A gray  squirrel  had 
caused  a large  amount  of  damage  to  the 
eaves  of  a home.  The  homeowner  was 
beside  himself,  as  the  damage  had  cost 
him  a substantial  sum  of  money  and  no 
agency  which  he  had  called  would  give 
him  any  help.  He  told  me  that  in 
desperation  he  was  calling  the  Game 
Commission.  Within  a matter  of  hours 
the  squirrel  was  trapped  and  relocated 
in  the  country.  The  man  asked  what  the 
fee  was  for  such  a service.  I told  him 
there  was  none,  that  he  could  thank 
those  who  purchase  hunting  licenses 
each  year  for  paying  the  bill.  He  was 
amazed  that  hunters  would  pay  for  the 
service  rendered  him. — DGP  Timothy 
C.  Flanigan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Nature’s  Way 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  — While 
spring  turkey  hunting,  Howard  Shepler 
of  Troutville  found  a dead  bear  cub 
hanging  in  the  crotch  of  a tree,  with  the 
sow  and  another  cub  milling  around 
beneath.  He  called  me  and  I collected 
the  cub.  An  autopsy  revealed  that  the 
six-pound  male  had  apparently  made  a 
miscue  on  a tree  climbing  training 
exercise,  fell  into  the  death  grip  of  the 
crotch  and  died.  The  loss  was  sad,  but  it 
reminds  us  all  that  nature  will  have  its 
way. — DGP  Jerry  Zeidler,  Rockton. 


People  Are  Funny 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  — Art 
Linkletter  s basic  premise  certainly  still 
applies.  I was  talking  to  a fellow  who 
insisted  that  the  bear  season  should  not 
have  been  closed,  but  said  that  we 
instead  should  have  closed  the  “doe” 
season.  He  obviously  does  not  under- 
stand why  he  may  not  hunt  a species 
whose  population  is  limited,  the  bear, 
nor  does  he  understand  why  we  allow 
hunting  of  a large  population  of  female 
deer. — DGP  Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New 
Castle. 
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Leave  ’Em  In  the  Woods! 

POTTER  COUNTY  — A very  small 
cub  bear  was  picked  up  by  an  unknow- 
ing person  in  Cameron  County.  The 
cub  was  taken  to  the  Northcentral  Divi- 
sion Office  and  held  until  a female  bear 
with  cubs  was  located.  The  female, 
which  had  a transmitter  collar  on,  was 
run  up  a tree  with  her  cubs.  The  or- 
phan cub  was  then  chased  up  the  tree 
with  the  other  bears.  The  next  morning 
the  area  was  searched  and  the  cub  was 
found  dead.  The  cause  of  death  was  un- 
known. The  cub  was  taken  to  a taxi- 
dermist to  be  mounted  for  educational 
purposes.  The  taxidermist  found  that 
the  cub  had  approximately  25  puncture 
wounds  in  its  body.  The  female  bear 
would  not  accept  the  orphan  cub  and 
she  killed  it.  WHEN  WILL  PEOPLE 
LEARN  TO  LEAVE  WILD  ANIMAL 
BABIES  ALONE?— DGP  Ron 
Clouser,  Galeton. 


Bad  Luck 

ELK  COUNTY  — Deputy  John 
Askey  was  patrolling  the  Quehanna 
Road  when  he  saw  two  stopped  au- 
tomobiles. He  asked  if  they  were  hav- 
ing trouble.  The  drivers  informed  him 
they  had  spotted  a fawn  that  was  acting 
strange.  John  located  the  fawn  and  dis- 
covered that  it  had  been  born  blind. — 
DGP  Harold  Harshbarger,  Kersey. 


Poachers? 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — The  State  Police 
received  a call  about  suspected  deer 
poaching.  On  the  way  to  the  scene  they 
commented  that  they  would  like  to 
meet  either  myself  or  one  of  my 
deputies.  They  got  their  wish,  for  the 
“deer  poachers”  turned  out  to  be 
Deputies  Kleiner  and  McIntyre  staking 
out  an  area.  At  least  the  resident  was 
interested  enough  to  call  when  he 
suspected  something  was  wrong. — 
DGP  H.  Larry  Harshaw,  Holli- 
daysburg. 


Not  Really  a Helmet 

I observed  a strange  looking  wood- 
chuck adjacent  to  SGL  147  in  Blair 
County.  Its  head  was  tightly  wedged 
into  a tin  can  and  it  was  wandering 
around  in  a plowed  field.  With  some 
difficulty,  I removed  the  can  and  the 
woodchuck  ambled  on  his  way,  not 
knowing  how  lucky  he  was  to  have 
survived  the  ordeal.  This  is  just  another 
example  of  how  man’s  carelessness  af- 
fects our  environment. — LM  James  P. 
Shook,  New  Enterprise. 


Cheering  Section 

BERKS  COUNTY  — Near  Lake 
Ontelaunee,  I noticed  a nearly  black 
groundhog  emerge  from  its  burrow 
while  a hen  pheasant  was  nearby  with 
her  chick.  Apparently  feeling  the 
groundhog  was  threatening  her  brood, 
she  proceeded  to  run  at  him  and  flop 
him  with  her  wings.  The  groundhog 
lunged  at  her  several  times,  but  she 
shrewdly  stayed  out  of  reach.  These  ac- 
tions were  repeated  no  less  than  six 
times  in  a ten-minute  period.  All  the 
while,  a male  pheasant  stood  within 
20  feet,  on  top  of  a pile  of  firewood. 
Each  time  the  female  attacked  the 
groundhog,  he  ran  back  and  forth  on 
the  wood  and  crowed  loudly,  while 
dancing  up  and  down  and  flapping  his 
wings  as  if  to  root  her  on. — DGP  John 
J.  Snyder,  Kutztown. 
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Splish-Splash 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  — During 
some  recent  hot  weather,  Deputy 
Terefencko  saw  a gray  squirrrel  which 
decided  a bird  bath  would  be  a fine 
place  to  keep  cool.  In  he  climbed,  soak- 
ing and  splashing.  Four  robins  didn’t 
want  the  intruder  in  their  bath  and 
began  dive-bombing  him.  The  squirrel, 
undaunted,  seemed  to  delight  in  the 
new  game.  As  a robin  swooped  in  low, 
he  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  swatted  at 
the  bird.  After  some  time,  all  parties 
tired  of  the  game  and  went  off  in  search 
of  new  adventure. — DGP  Rod  Dilling, 
Auburn. 


Ants,  Uncles,  Whatever... 

CHESTER  COUNTY  — After  close  to 
thirty  years  of  servicing  damage  com- 
plaints in  this  district,  either  through 
technical  advice  or  otherwise,  and 
thinking  I had  heard  every  complaint 
there  was,  I was  mildly  shocked  to  have 
a person  call  me  to  come  and  remove 
some  large  black  ants  from  her  home. 
She  had  been  told  that  if  she  called  the 
game  warden,  he  would  come  and  get 
rid  of  them.  Just  goes  to  show  how  little 
some  people  know  about  the  functions 
and  operations  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission.— DGP  Edward  J.  Fasching, 
Elverson. 


Vanishing  Act 

GREENE  COUNTY  — Near 
Jollytown,  a groundhog  started  to  run 
across  the  road  in  front  of  my  vehicle.  I 
slowed  down  to  avoid  hitting  the 
animal,  when  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
paved  highway  it  disappeared!  I went 
back  to  see  what  had  happened.  To  my 
surprise,  there  was  a “chuckhole’  that 
wasn  t the  kind  PennDOT  fixes.  The 
woodchuck  had  enlarged  a crevice-type 
crack  in  the  pavement  that  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  drainage  ditch.  I was 
relieved  to  see  the  hole  because  I 
thought  the  job  had  gotten  to  me. 
— DGP  Barry  ).  Seth,  Wind  Ridge. 


Love  30? 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  — While  at- 
tending a class  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s training  school,  a number  of 
us  were  rewarded  with  an  interesting 
sight — several  cedar  waxwings  stealing 
string  from  the  basketball  net  to  make 
their  nest. — DGP  Barry  L.  Warner, 
Manns  Choice. 


Funny  Business 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — The 
Halstead  brothers  who  have  a farm 
in  Ridgebury  Township  recently 
purchased  several  beef  animals  in 
Athens.  When  the  animals  were 
released  in  their  pasture,  one  cow  im- 
mediately got  out  and  started  a cross- 
country tour.  With  the  assistance  of 
two-way  radios  and  neighbors’  reports, 
the  Hallsteads  tracked  her  for  several 
miles  before  losing  contact.  They  were 
ready  to  give  up  when  they  received  a 
radio  message  saying  the  cow  had  just 
returned,  accompanied  by  a fawn.  They 
were  amazed  upon  returning  to  find 
cow  and  deer  together  in  the  field.  Evi- 
dence indicated  the  young  deer  had 
been  nursing  the  cow  and  she  had 
adopted  it.  They  learned  that  the  cow 
had  recently  lost  a calf  and  believe  this 
was  the  reason  for  the  strange  relation- 
ship, but  don’t  know  why  they 
returned.— DGP  A.  D.  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 
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24  Officer  Trainees  Picked 


By  Ted  Godshall 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission has  announced  the  names 
of  24  men  selected  for  the  17th  class  of 
game  conservation  officer  trainees.  The 
24  were  chosen  from  about  1,650  appli- 
cants after  a series  of  written,  ora  I and 
physical  examinations  which  began  in 
December.  Members  of  the  16th  class 
of  game  conservation  officers  com- 
pleted their  training  last  year.  His- 
torically, a class  of  officers  has  been 
graduated  about  every  two  or  three 
years. 

Five  of  the  trainees  have  been  serv- 
ing the  hunters  of  the  state  and  the 
general  public  as  deputy  game  protec- 
tors; eighteen  members  of  the  new 
class  are  armed  forces  veterans;  17  are 
married.  The  average  age  of  the  group 
is  28,  with  the  youngest  being  23  and 
the  oldest  34. 

One  has  a master’s  degree;  thirteen 
have  bachelor’s  degrees;  two  have 
associate  degrees;  an  additional  six  have 
formal  education  beyond  the  twelfth 
grade;  while  the  remaining  two  have 
high  school  educations. 

Two  of  the  trainees  come  from  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state;  four 
from  the  southwest;  six  from  the 
northcentral;  four  from  the  south- 
central;  two  from  the  northeast;  and  six 
from  the  southeast. 

Members  of  the  group  will  undergo 
approximately  fifty  weeks  of  intensive 
training  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
training  school,  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation,  located  near  Brockway 
in  Jefferson  County.  Included  in  the 
school’s  curriculum  are  subjects  such  as 
wildlife  management,  public  relations, 
laws  governing  game  and  fish,  legal 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  Glenn  Bowers 
speaks  to  17th  class  shortly  after  beginning 
of  training. 


procedure,  animal  and  bird  identifica- 
tion, land  management  practices,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  training, 
members  of  the  class  are  assigned  to 
work  with  field  personnel  during 
periods  of  peak  activity.  Following 
their  graduation  next  year,  the  trainees 
will  be  assigned  to  positions  as  either 
game  protectors  or  land  managers 
throughout  the  state. 

Members  of  the  new  class  and  their 
hometowns  are:  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Shavertown;  Clarence  L.  Covert, 
Butler;  Mark  A.  Crowder,  Indiana; 
James  J.  Donatelli,  Monroeville;  Den- 
nis E.  Dusza,  Vintondale;  Steven  D. 
Gehringer,  State  College;  Lawrence  D. 
Haynes,  Jeannette;  Douglas  M. 
Killough,  Ivyland;  David  R.  Kop- 
penhaver.  Camp  Hill;  Stephen  A. 
Kleiner,  Altoona;  Thomas  R.  Littwin, 
Birdsboro;  Robert  L.  Lumadue,  Ann- 
ville;  Charles  H.  May,  Nelson;  John 
B.  Roller,  Williamsburg;  Stephen  J. 
Schweitzer,  Julian;  Timothy  W.  Shope, 
Huntingdon;  Steven  A.  Shorts,  Grove 
City;  Richard  J.  Skubish,  Philadelphia; 
Donald  R.  Smith,  Butler;  Gary  W. 
Smith,  Oley;  Robert  C.  Snouffer, 
Elverson;  Ronald  L.  Stout,  Columbia 
Crossroads;  Clayton  G.  VanBuskirk, 
Lewisburg;  William  C.  Wingo, 
Galeton. 
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Hunting  License  Sales  Still  Lead  U.S. 


ROBERT  B.  HARRIER,  lifelong  resident  of 
Buffalo  Twp.,  Clearfield  County,  with  some 
of  his  hunting  licenses.  Now  93,  Mr.  Harrier 
began  hunting  when  he  was  16  and  hunted 
continually  until  age  87.  His  many  years 
afield  provide  countless  happy  memories. 

Pennsylvania  continues  to  he  the 
most  heavily  hunted  state  in  the  nation, 
according  to  the  latest  figures  available 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. For  a number  of  years  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  first  in  the  number  of 
hunters,  hunting  licenses  sold  in  nearly 
every  category,  and  income  derived 
from  hunting  licenses  sales. 


Each  year  a nationwide  compilation 
is  made  of  all  hunting  licenses  sold  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  Since  Pennsyl- 
vania’s hunting  license  year  runs  from 
September  1 to  August  31,  the  latest 
national  comparison  includes  Pennsyl- 
vania^ 1975-76  hunting  license  year 
figures.  In  that  year,  the  Keystone 
State  had  1,281,323  paid  hunting 
license  holders.  A paid  license  holder  is 
one  individual,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  licenses  he  or  she  may 
purchase.  Following  Pennsylvania 
were  Michigan,  945,735,  and  Texas, 
855,729. 

Sales  of  all  kinds  of  licenses  to 
Pennsylvania  resident  hunters  to- 
taled 1,837,286.  Following  Pennsylva- 
nia in  this  category  were  New  York, 
1,392,135,  and  Michigan,  1,199,199. 

Pennsylvania  sold  nonresident  hunt- 
ing licenses  to  101,619  individuals.  Al- 
though Montana  sold  127,822  licenses 
to  nonresident  hunters,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  most  nonresidents  who 
hunt  in  Montana  purchase  two  or  three 
or  more  licenses. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s income  from  the  sale  of  hunt- 
ing licenses  was  $14,795,677.90.  Other 
leaders  were  Michigan,  $8,814,499, 
and  New  York,  $8,224,480.25. 


Chuck  Keiper  Trail  Opened 


The  state’s  newest  hiking  trail,  in 
Centre  and  Clinton  counties,  has  been 
opened  and  dedicated  to  former  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Charles  F. 
(Chuck)  Keiper.  He  served  in  western 
Clinton  County  from  1951  until  his 
death  in  1973.  Chuck  was  a dedicated 
conservationist,  and  the  trail  is  a tribute 
to  his  devotion  to  wildlife  conservation 
and  the  sportsmen  of  the  state. 

The  Chuck  Keiper  trail  is  located  in 
the  Sproul  State  Forest  District  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Renovo,  near  the  set- 
tlement known  as  State  Camp.  It  is  rug- 
ged, and  traverses  some  of  the  wildest 


and  most  beautiful  country  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  divided  into  two  loops.  The 
longer  loop  of  thirty  miles  is  west  of 
Route  144,  and  the  shorter  loop  of 
twenty  miles  lies  east  of  Route  144. 

Hikers  on  the  Chuck  Keiper  trail 
should  be  alert  to  trail  blazes  and  in 
good  physical  condition.  Compass  and 
maps  should  be  standard  equipment. 

The  trail  was  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Sproul  District  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  and  the 
federally-subsidized  Title  X Work 
Program  of  1976. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

SUMMARY 

1977  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK 

Daily 

Maximum 

Open  Seasons 

Bag 

Possession 

Species 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

12 

24 

tRails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25* 

25* 

on 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15 

.30 

Wilson’s  or  Jacksnipe 

Oct.  15 

Dec.  17 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  15 

Dec.  17 

5 

10 

tNO  OPEN  SEASON — Kinj 

r and  Clapper  Rails. 

* Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  oi 

species. 

SHOOTING 

HOURS 

Doves — 12  noon,  prevailing  time,  to  Sunset. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock — One-half  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset  (except  on  October  29 
when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.  in  ). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO  HUNT 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK.  BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUN  PLUG- 
GED TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL,  RIFLES  AND  PISTOLS  ARE  PRO- 
HIBITED. NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 


Steel  Shot  Required  for  12-Gauge  Only 


Just  before  this  issue  went  to  press, 
an  earlier  proposal  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  was  made  final, 
requiring  steel  shot  only  for  water- 
fowl  hunters  using  12-gauge  shotguns 
in  certain  “nontoxic  shot  zones  this 
fall. 

This  will  clarify  a misunderstanding 
about  10-gauge  guns  that  resulted  from 
an  ambiguity  in  the  1976  regulations. 
The  new  ruling  specifically  permits  use 
of  lead  shot  for  10-gauge  and  all  other 
gauges  except  12-gauge. 


Possession  of  12-gauge  shells  loaded 
with  toxic  (lead)  shot  is  illegal  while 
hunting  waterfowl  in  the  following 
areas  of  Pennsylvania:  Crawford 
County;  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area;  and  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  from  the 
confluence  of  the  North  and  West 
branches  at  Northumberland,  south  to 
the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  border, 
including  a 150-yard  zone  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  river  in  the  region 
described  above. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set 
of  four  covers,  all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
now  is  available.  These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches 
on  11x14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set 
includes  Ned’s  woodcock  from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck 
from  July  1974;  the  doves  from  September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe 
from  the  December  1971  issue.  These  prints  are  not  available  indi- 
vidually. The  price  is  $3  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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First  Airborne  Hunting  Prosecution 
In  Eastern  U.S. 


Two  Pennsylvania  men  have  pleaded 
uilty  to  using  a helicopter  to  harass  a 
eer  while  hunting  in  violation  of  the 
Airborne  Hunting  Act  of  1971,  Lynn  A. 
Greenwalt,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior’s  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  announced. 

On  December  3,  1976,  a man  and  his 
son  were  hunting  on  a farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania when  they  heard  shots  fired  from 
a blue-and-white  helicopter  that  was 
chasing  a buck  deer.  They  watched  the 
helicopter  land  and  saw  two  men 
emerge.  One  had  a rifle  and  shot  and 
killed  the  deer.  The  witnesses  ap- 
proached the  scene,  had  a heated  en- 
counter with  the  helicopter  occupants, 
seized  the  deer  carcass  and  took  it  to 
the  farmer  on  whose  land  they  were 
hunting.  They  called  authorities  from 
the  farmhouse. 

Subsequently,  an  extensive  irtvesti- 
gation  was  conducted  by  special  agents 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


and  Pennsylvania  game  protectors.  The 
investigation  led  to  the  June  20  convic- 
tion of  two  men,  both  of  Indiana,  Pa. 
Each  was  fined  $750  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Judge  Daniel  J.  Snyder,  Jr. 
Prosecution  was  deferred  with  respect 
to  the  pilot. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  its  kind  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  represents 
the  largest  fines  ever  imposed  for  a vio- 
lation of  the  Airborne  Hunting  Act. 

“Although  deer  are  not  a federally 
protected  species,”  Greenwalt  said, 
“They  are  protected  in  this  case  by  a 
law  which  prohibits  the  airborne  hunt- 
ing or  harassing  of  any  animal,  except 
under  Federal  or  State  permit  for  the 
protection  of  wildlife,  livestock,  and 
human  health  and  safety.  We  hope  that 
the  swiftness  and  severity  of  this  con- 
viction will  serve  as  a deterrent  to 
others  who  would  engage  in  such  a 
practice. 


New  National  Forest  Policy  on  ORV’s 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  has  a new  off-road  vehicles  policy.  Licensed  mo- 
torcycles and  four-wheeled  vehicles  may  continue  to  use  ANF  roads  unless  they 
are  marked  closed,  but  no  cross-country  travel  by  motorized  vehicles  will  be 
permitted.  ANF  officials  are  cooperating  with  ORV  clubs  to  plan,  construct  and 
maintain  up  to  .350  miles  of  designated  trails  for  trailbikes  and  registered  snowmo- 
biles. If  you  have  questions  about  the  new  policies,  write  to  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  P.O.  Box  847,  Warren,  Pa.  16365,  or  call  or  visit  any  of  four  District 
Rangers.  Their  offices  are  Marienville,  927-6628;  Ridgway,  776-6172;  Sheffield, 
968-3232;  Bradford,  362-4613  (all  A.C.  814). 


Spcki  /n  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Bluebird:  How  You  Can  Help  Its  Fight  for  Survival,  by  Lawrence  Zeleny,  In- 
diana University  Press,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401,  170  pp.,  $7.95.  If  you  aren’t  already 
committed  to  giving  bluebirds  a boost,  this  book  will  probably  do  it  to  you.  The  first 
chapters  describe  the  delightful  and  valuable  creature  and  its  current  plight.  Further 
chapters  get  down  to  abundant  specifics  on  housing,  protecting,  nurturing  and  appreciat- 
ing bluebirds.  First  of  an  “Audobon  Naturalist  Library  series  from  the  Audobon  Naturalist 
Society. 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 


VIII.  SOME  RODENTS 


1.  . 

Beaver 

A. 

2. 

Eastern  chipmunk 

B. 

3. 

Flying  squirrel 

4. 

Fox  squirrel 

C. 

5. 

Gray  squirrel 

6. 

Muskrat 

D. 

7. 

Pack  rat  (Woodrat) 

8. 

Porcupine 

E. 

9. 

Red  squirrel 

F 

10. 

13-lined  ground 
squirrel 

11. 

White-footed  mouse 

G. 

12. 

Woodchuck 

H. 

(Answers  on  page  46) 


Important  Correction 

Information  given  for  three 
counties — Snyder,  Somerset  and 
Sullivan — on  page  42  of  the  August 
GAME  NEWS,  was  incorrect  in  regard 
to  where  to  send  antlerless  deer 
license  applications.  The  correct  in- 
formation is: 

County 

County  Seat 

Snyder  Middleburg 

Somerset  Somerset 

Sullivan  Laporte 


J. 

K. 


L. 


Brown  hair  too  coarse  for  fur  trade; 
vegetarian;  chiefly  diurnal;  hibernates; 
voice:  whistle;  7 lbs. 

Brown  with  white  stripes:  and  spots; 
hibernates  half  the  year;  food:  seeds, 
insects;  introduced  from  West  in  1919; 
8 oz. 

Reddish,  lighter  below;  food:  seeds, 
nuts,  green  pine  cones;  caches  food 
for  winter;  no  hibernation;  1 2 oz. 

Brown,  white  below;  furry  tail;  food: 
seeds,  fruit,  nuts;  is  a “trader”;  does 
not  hibernate;  12  oz. 

Black  hair  crowded  with  quills;  food: 
twigs,  inner  tree  bark;  nocturnal;  no 
hibernation;  25  lbs. 

Brown  with  black  and  white  stripes; 
food:  insects,  seeds,  nuts;  caches 
food;  hibernates;  diurnal;  3 oz. 

Brown  with  flat,  scaly  tail;  food:  wood 
of  deciduous  trees;  floats  trees  in  for 
winter;  no  hibernation;  50  lbs. 

Reddish-brown  above,  white  below; 
food:  seeds,  nuts,  insects;  probably 
commonest  mammal  in  state;  noc- 
turnal; 1 oz. 

Rusty-brown,  paler  below;  food: 
acorns,  nuts,  seeds;  buries  food  for 
winter;  hibernates;  diurnal;  2V2  lbs. 

Gray  (occasionally  black);  food:  buds, 
acorns,  nuts,  seeds;  hibernates;  stores 
food  for  winter;  1 V2  lbs. 

Brown  above,  white  below;  can  travel 
by  gliding;  food:  seeds,  nuts,  insects; 
hibernates  in  colonies;  2V2  oz. 

Dark  brown;  scaly  tail;  food:  aquatic 
plants,  bulbs;  stores  food  in  dome- 
shaped lodges;  no  hibernation;  3 lbs. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

NO  PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 

Certified  Check  or  Money  Order 
Required  for  Mail  Orders 


Agent  Write 

Price  Includes  in  Total 


Check  Type(s)  Desired 
Resident  Adult  (17-64  yrs.  of  age) 

Agents  Fee 

$8.25  □ 

Cost  of  License  Sold 

Resident  Junior  (12-16  yrs.  of  age) 

$5.25 

□ 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

$5.25 

□ 

Non-Resident 

$40.35 

□ 

Muzzle  Loading 

$3.25 

□ 

Archery 

$2.20 

□ 

Non-Resident  3-Day  Reg.  Shoot.  Grounds 

Valid  from  to  onlv  on  Reg.  Shoot. 

Grd.  $3.15 

□ 

*Resident  Disabled  War  Veteran  Claim  No. 

Free 

□ 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - Add  $.25  Postage 

Total 


* Available  only  from  County  Treasurers 


Print  Plainly 


Name 

(First) 


(Middle  Initial) 


(Last) 


(Occupation) 


Legal  Residence 
City 

(County) 


(Street  or  R.F.D.) 

State  


(Zip  Code) 


Date  of  Birth / / 

(Month)  (Day)  (Year) 


Color  Color 

Age Hair Eyes Weight Height 

Sex:  □ Male  □ Female 

Place  of  Birth  . / 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

I certify  that  above  information  is  true  and  that  my  hunting  privileges  have  not  been  revoked  for  this 
license  year.  Under  16  years  of  age  (Resident  or  Non-Resident)  have  presented  Hunter  Safety  Certificate 

or  prior  hunting  license  # 


(Signature  of  Applicant  and  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  16)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license(s)  listed. 


_/_ _/ — / 

(License  No.)  (Archery  Lie.  No.)  (Muzzle  Loading  Lie.  No.)  (Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $.25  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS).  Hunters 
under  16  years  of  age  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license.  (Preferably 
a photostatic  copy).  Non-Resident  3-day  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  are  not  valid  for  any 
general  small  or  big  game  hunting.  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive 
proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth. 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE 
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A Slob  By  Any  Other  Name 

By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


MUCH  HAS  BEEN  said  about  the 
“slob”  hunter  recently.  He’s 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  legiti- 
mate hunters  and  non-hunters  by  the 
Game  Commission’s  SPORT  Program. 
The  slob  hunter  has  been  labeled  the 
“taker,  “game  hog,’  “waster,”  “sound 
shooter,  “hoofty  hunter,  and  many 
other  bad  image  identifications.  By  any 
name,  the  image  he  creates  leaves  a 
bad  impression  on  hunting. 

Recent  letters,  game  law  violations, 
and  other  reports  verify  much  of  that 
bad  image.  Further,  many  of  these  vio- 
lations have  made  district  game  protec- 
tors ponder  the  overall  situation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Game  Commission’s  SPORT 
Program  (Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together). 

A recent  arrest  report  prompted 
DGP  Gene  Beaumont,  of  New  Castle, 
to  further  define  the  slob  or  hoofty 
hunter  as  follows: 

H is  for  the  hard  work  that  you  cause 
me, 

O is  for  the  old  ladies  you  harass, 

O is  for  the  other  sportsmen  you  in- 
sult, 

F is  for  the  farmland  that  you  close, 

T is  for  the  trial  that  you  will  attend, 

Y is  for  your  license  we  will  take. 

Put  it  all  together,  it  spells 
HOOFTY — enemy  to  all  who  believe 
in  SPORT. 

DGP  Mike  Schmit  reported  that,  in 
1976,  19  percent  of  his  arrests  were 
made  only  because  a witness  became 
involved  and  called.  Some  witnesses 
were  even  willing  to  go  to  court  if 
needed  to  testily.  This  certainly  sup- 


Hunter 
Educatio 


ports  one  of  SPORT’s  objectives.  Re- 
porting Game  Law  violations  is  most 
important  to  improving  hunting  image. 

A local  sportsman  called  our  atten- 
tion to  his  club’s  support  of  SPORT. 
His  comments  concern  the  efforts  of  all 
hunters  in  the  club  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  unlawful  killing  of  two 
antlered  deer  in  closed  season.  He  told 
me: 

“Our  club  is  offering  a fifty  dollar 
reward  and  a life  membership  for  any 
information  leading  to  the  apprehen- 
sion and  prosecution  of  the  individual 
who  committed  this  dastardly  act.  We 
don  t know  if  it  was  an  unethical  hunter 
or  some  other  slob  willing  to  make 
hunting  vulnerable  to  criticism,  but  we 
wish  to  find  out  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Our  club  supports  good 
hunting  ethics  and  fully  subscribes 
to  the  Game  Commission’s  SPORT 
Program  in  improving  the  hunting 
image.” 

Although  the  true  hunter  sportsman 
has  always  presented  a good  code  of 
ethics,  this  effort  is  proof  positive 
they  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted — and,  as  you  have  just  read, 
put  their  money  where  their  mouth  is. 

Another  part  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s SPORT  Ethics  Program  is 
that  of  safe  handling  of  sporting  arms. 
Unsafe  gun  handling  reflects  on  all 
hunters  and  gun  owners.  It  is  every 
hunter’s  responsibility  to  handle  sport- 
ing arms  safely  and  courteously.  We 
haven  t determined  on  a name  to  give  a 
hunter  who  shoots  himself  or  another 
hunter  in  a hunting  accident.  We  are 
saying  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  ma- 
jority of  hunting  accidents,  and  that  a 
hunter  who  causes  an  accident  by  care- 
less handling  of  a sporting  arm  is  open 
to  criticism.  As  with  the  slob,  there  is 
no  place  for  the  careless  gun  or  bow 
handler  in  sport  hunting. 

These  statements  from  several  hunt- 
ing accident  victims  provide  some  ex- 
planation for  what  we  are  saying: 

1.  Accidental  discharge  causing  loss 
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of  toes  to  right  foot.  Victim  stated,  “Ac- 
cident happened  while  resting  gun 
muzzle  on  foot,  accidentally  pulled  the 
trigger.  Carrying  gun  with  safe  off. 

2.  Accidental  discharge  causing  loss 
of  hand  (intentional  shooting  by  horse- 
play). Offender’s  statement:  “We  were 
standing  in  the  blind  and  Harry  held 
his  hand  out  which  held  about  five  12- 
gauge  shells.  He  said.  Shoot  these 
shells  out  of  my  hand.  I knew  he  was 
only  joking  so  I went  along  with  the 
joke  and  raised  my  gun,  thinking  the 


Hunter  Education 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
is  expanding  its  hunter  education 
course  to  a minimum  of  six  hours  of 
instruction. 

Every  youngster  under  the  age  of  16 
is  required  to  pass  the  course  before 
being  eligible  to  purchase  a hunting 
license.  Prior  to  this  year,  the  course 
has  had  a minimum  of  four  hours  of 
instruction. 

Other  states  are  increasing  the  scope 
and  content  of  their  hunter  education 
courses,  and  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  is  rising.  Some  states  al- 
ready require  ten  or  more  hours  for 
basic  certification,  and  additional  train- 
ing for  big  game  hunters  is  necessary  in 
some  states. 

Federal  guidelines  for  hunter  educa- 
tion now  require  a six-hour  course,  and 
the  Game  Commission  feels  that 
hunters  can  no  longer  be  adequately 
trained  in  four  hours,  at  least  one  of 


safe  was  on.  I pulled  the  trigger  and  the 
gun  went  off. 

3.  Accidental  discharge  by  placing 
gun  in  dangerous  position.  Severe  in- 
jury to  right  foot.  Victim  s statement: 
My  brother  and  I decided  to  sit  down 
and  rest  awhile.  We  placed  our  guns 
against  two  trees.  Afterwhile  we  de- 
cided to  hunt  and  my  brother  went  to 
get  his  gun  from  against  the  tree.  He 
picked  up  his  gun  and  it  went  off,  strik- 
ing me  in  the  right  ankle.” 

Need  we  say  more? 


Course  Expanded 

which  is  devoted  to  examination  and 
evaluation. 

Under  the  six-hour  course,  one  and 
one-half  hours  will  be  devoted  to 
knowledge  of  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition, another  hour  and  a half  will 
involve  the  safe  handling  of  sporting 
arms,  two  hours  will  be  concerned  with 
hunter  responsibility,  and  the  final 
hour  will  be  for  examination  and 
evaluation. 

Pennsylvanians  planning  to  hunt  in 
other  states  should  be  sure  to  check 
hunter  education  training  require- 
ments in  those  states  well  in  advance  of 
the  deadline  for  purchasing  licenses  or 
applying  for  permits.  Regulations  in 
some  other  states  are  much  more  strin- 
gent than  this  state’s,  and  some  Penn- 
sylvanians may  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  without  some  in- 
struction. This  increase  in  course  time 
should  be  helpful  in  this  regard. 


“Leave  Them  In  The  Woods  ’ Posters 

Our  supply  of  “Leave  Them  In  The  Woods”  posters,  as  shown  on  the  back  cover  of  the  June 
issue,  was  quickly  exhausted,  and  we  still  have  several  thousand  orders  on  hand.  Another 
printing  is  being  prepared  but  it  will  be  a month  or  so  until  we  can  start  making  deliveries. 
Please  do  not  write  us  about  this.  All  orders  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 


QuizAnswers:  1-G;  2-F;  3-K;  4-1;  5-J;  6-L;  7-D;  8-E;  9-C;  10-B;  11-H;  12-A 
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In  case  you  haven't  noticed  the  back 
cover  of  this  issue  of  GAME  NEWS, 
there’s  a new  publication  for  environ- 
mental ed  teachers.  “Kids,  Wildlife  and 
Their  Environment"  has  been  put  together 
by  Lou  Hoffman  of  the  PGC  and  Lou  Ritro- 
vato  of  DER’s  Bureau  of  State  Parks.  The 
artwork  of  talented  Patti  A.  Estheimer  is  in 
itself  a nature  walk  from  cover  to  cover. 

The  loose-leaf  book  is  a compilation  of 
wildlife  activities  that’s  flexible  enough  to 
be  remodeled  and  implemented  by  any 
instructor  in  almost  any  situation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  just  what  the  authors 
tried  to  do — and  they  succeeded. 

The  activities  are  arranged  in  a loose 
continuum  that,  first  of  all,  explores  the  en- 
vironment. Observation  skills  using  all  the 
senses  are  stressed  along  with  a basic 
understanding  of  environmental  com- 
ponents— such  as  air,  deer,  clover  and 
bees.  One  exercise  in  this  group  asks 
students  to  sit  outside,  quietly  listen  for  10 
minutes  and  make  a list  of  “man-made” 
sounds  and  a list  of  “natural”  sounds.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  period,  students  com- 
pare lists  and  discuss  the  significance  of 
what  they  heard.  Could  these  man-made 
sounds  influence  wildlife  in  the  area?  Are 
all  these  sounds  necessary? 

The  second  series  of  exercises  focuses 
upon  wildlife  species  and  the  environment. 
Food  webs,  animal  communication,  tracks 
and  signs  and  other  topics  are  well 
illustrated.  However,  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble activities  in  this  section  deals  with 
predator/prey  relationships.  Using  poker 
chips  and  assigned  birth  rates,  students 
collect  population  data  for  10  generations 
of  a predator  and  its  prey.  The  data  is 
graphed,  which  leads  to  a number  of  sig- 
nificant observations.  This  concept  is  often 
difficult  to  teach  because  of  the  many 
variables  that  control  population  size,  but 
this  exercise  manages  to  point  out  some  of 
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the  more  important  aspects  and  requires 
little  background  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

In  the  third  section  of  activities,  man  is 
introduced  to  the  environment  and  a series 
of  exercises  deal  with  man’s  influence  and 
the  sticky  environmental  choices  we  face 
today.  For  instance,  there  is  a simulation 
game  where  a new  highway  must  take 
either  farm  or  forest  land.  Students  play 
roles  and  hold  a public  hearing  before  the 
Highway  Department  reaches  a final  deci- 
sion. Is  this  kind  of  game  relevent?  You 
bet — although  I would  have  preferred  to 
see  farm  vs.  shopping  center! 

There  is  a lengthy  list  of  “seed”  ideas. 
These  are  short  ideas  that  will  hopefully  be 
planted  into  your  mind  and  grow  in  your 
imagination  into  something  useful  to  you 
and  your  students.  Some  of  these  gems 
are  oriented  toward  art,  some  toward 
science,  the  rest  to  various  other  dis- 
ciplines. 

“Knothole  Prose,"  for  example,  has  the 
student  look  through  a hole  made  of  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  describe  in  writ- 
ing what  he  sees.  When  I gave  it  a try,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  my  “knothole”  focus 
on  a cluster  of  leaves  from  the  towering 
oak  outside  my  study  window.  An  arrow  of 
sunlight  set  the  cluster  dramatically  apart 
from  the  background  of  dark  trunk  and 
dense  shade.  But  for  some  reason  the 
leaves  were  unclear,  not  at  all  distinct.  I 
realized  that  across  those  bright  leaves 
ran  the  webbing  of  my  window  screen  and 
I was  struck  with  the  thought  that  environ- 
mental education  must  be  like  this.  Our 
study  of  the  environment  must  include 
things  natural,  things  man-made  and  the 
effects  of  one  upon  the  other.  Only  then 
can  we  approach  a true  understanding. 

Enough  philosophy!  that  “knothole"  idea 
will  make  a sage  of  every  one  of  your 
students.  Try  it  yourself!  But  first,  before 
you  get  carried  away,  request  your  copy  of 
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“Kids,  Wildlife  and  Their  Environment" 
from  the  PGC,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 


Some  Sad  News 

In  the  June  issue,  OWL  reviewed  a new 
periodical,  Nature’s  Notebook.  Sad  to  say, 
it  is  no  longer  available.  The  creative  little 
magazine  has  gone  the  way  of  many  inde- 
pendent efforts  free  of  big  money  ties. 
Imagination  and  talent  alone  do  not  pay 
the  bills. 


Some  Good  Flicks 

The  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  has  produced  a nifty  free 
brochure  that  lists  well  over  a hundred 
Films  on  the  Outdoors.  Films  on  every- 
thing from  hunting  quail  to  reloading  shells. 
Hunter  education  instructors  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs  will  be  especially 
interested  in  these  movies,  most  of  which 
are  available  without  charge.  Request  your 
brochure  from  NSSF,  1075  Post  Road, 
Riverside,  Conn.  06878. 


Field  Trip — Hawk  Mountain 

If  you're  looking  for  a field  trip  that  is  a lit- 
tle different  and  guaranteed  to  be  fascinat- 
ing, plan  to  visit  the  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  this  fall.  Rarely  does  a natural 
area  offer  so  much  in  so  many  different 
ways. 

The  principal  attraction  during  the  fall 
months  is  the  throng  of  migrating  raptors 
which  soar,  glide,  or  zoom  within  easy 
identification  range  of  the  lookouts  high  on 
the  Kittatinny  Ridge.  On  an  average  day, 
you  can  see  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  hawks  as  well  as  numerous 
songbirds  and  waterfowl.  Students  readily 
take  to  this  “action”  bird  watching  and 
quickly  develop  a keen  eye  for  details. 

In  addition  to  watching  the  passing 
birds,  groups  can  hike  on  the  trails  (the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  passes  nearby),  tour  the 
visitor’s  center,  become  intrigued  by  the 
“Legend  of  Bloody  Schaumboch,”  or  ex- 
plore the  interesting  sandstone  rock 
formations  on  the  ridge  and  in  the  valley 
below.  Few  areas  offer  so  many  opportu- 
nities for  valuable  activities  and  at  the 


same  time  allow  the  students  to  mingle 
with  a group  of  adults  unafraid  of  showing 
their  enthusiasm  for  something  so  simple, 
so  down-to-earth  as  hawk  watching. 

For  more  information  write  to:  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  Assoc.,  Route  2, 
Kempton,  Pa.  19529. 

Info  Sources 

Many  of  the  letters  received  by  OWL 
each  month  are  requests  for  additional 
classroom  activities.  Last  summer,  one 
fellow  asked  me  to  “send  everything  you 
have.” 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  informa- 
tion sources  and  publications  that  would 
be  helpful  to  most  instructors.  However,  no 
one — not  even  the  Library  of  Congress — 
has  them  all.  The  job  of  accumulating 
activities  and  information  is  one  that  re- 
quires a good  deal  of  effort  and  time.  OWL 
tries  to  help  with  this  task  each  month  by 
reviewing  good  literature  and  pointing  the 
way  to  its  source. 

One  of  the  best  lists  of  E.E. -related 
publications  is  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion Education:  A Selected  Annotated  Bib- 
liography, published  by  the  Conservation 
Education  Association  and  available  from 
Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc., 
Danville,  III.  61832.  CEA  has  selected  the 
best  materials  to  include  in  the  bib- 
liography, which  was  published  in  1974 
with  supplements  for  1 975  and  1 976.  Of  all 
the  bibliographies  that  have  come  to  OWL, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  most 
exciting. 

Another  excellent  source  of  information 
is  the  Conservation  Directory  published  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  1 6th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
The  Directory  lists  federal,  state  and 
private  organizations  involved  with  con- 
servation and  resource  management.  It  is 
perhaps  the  best  compendium  of  names, 
addresses  and  available  materials. 

Remember,  OWL  wants  to  help  by 
drawing  many  publications  to  your  atten- 
tion so  that  you  can  contact  the  source 
directly.  If  you  have  a specific  need — an 
activity  to  illustrate  food  webs  “how-to”  di- 
rections— OWL  will  be  glad  to  help.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  an  idea  that  works 
well  for  you,  pass  it  along  and  we’ll  share. 
Contact  OWL  through  Bill  Einsig,  1912 
Karyl  Lane,  York,  Pa.  17404. 
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SEPTEMBER,  the  beginning  of  a new 
hunting  license  year.  For  game  protec- 
tors, this  represents  a change  in  routine  as 
duties  begin  to  shift  from  damage  com- 
plaints to  law  enforcement  and  hunter 
education.  It  is  about  this  time  when 
people  will  say,  “I  suppose  this  starts  your 
busy  season.”  In  fact,  some  people  are 
shocked  to  learn  that  being  a game  protec- 
tor is  a full-time  job!  However,  a few 
minutes  spent  with  my  calculator  revealed 
I worked  an  average  of  54  hours  perweek 
from  June  through  August.  Not  bad  for  so- 
called  slack  months. 

September  8 — A typical  day.  It  began  at 
6 a.m.  when  I attended  a Kiwanis  Club 
breakfast  meeting  in  Lawrenceville  and 
concluded  at  11  p.m.  In  between  I de- 
livered environmental  education  supplies 
to  teachers  at  the  Williamson  and 
Mansfield  high  schools,  leased  several 
new  farms  on  the  farm-game  project, 
searched  for  road-killed  deer  along  Route 
549,  picked  up  a road-killed  deer  near 
Blossburg,  attended  the  Hill  Side  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  meeting,  and  transfered  a rac- 
coon trap  from  a damage  complaint  site 
near  Mansfield  to  one  at  Blossburg. 

September  9 — The  bears  are  back 
destroying  beehives  on  the  Sargent  farm 
again.  After  setting  a live  bear  trap  there 
this  morning,  I also  advised  Leo  to  erect  an 
electric  fence  around  his  hives.  A one-  or 
two-strand  electric  fence  with  bacon  or 
pork  rind  draped  over  the  wire  at  intervals 
is  the  best  protection  against  honey-loving 
bears.  A raiding  bear  can’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  sniff  or  lick  the  bacon.  In  so 
doing  he  receives  a shock  that  dis- 
courages his  interest  in  the  beehives. 

I also  contacted  a number  of  license 
issuing  agents  to  be  sure  they  understand 
the  regulations  for  issuing  hunting  li- 
censes. These  agents  are  required  to 
submit  monthly  reports  and,  what  many 
people  don’t  realize,  can  be  fined  for  issu- 
ing a license  to  someone  not  entitled  to 
one.  Also,  game  protectors  are  required  to 
pick  up  the  applications  from  agents  in 
their  respective  districts.  Game  protectors 
carefully  review  these  applications, 
searching  for  persons  who  give  false  in- 
formation to  obtain  unlawful  or  replace- 
ment licenses.  Successful  prosecutions 
are  often  obtained  through  this  procedure. 

September  1 1 — Deputy  Stan  Whittaker 
and  I investigated  a complaint  this  evening 
concerning  a shot  fired  from  a van  using  a 
spotlight.  The  van  left  before  we  arrived — 
rather  hurriedly,  we  were  told.  Unfortu- 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


nately,  no  one  had  a license  number.  Also, 
we  couldn’t  find  any  indication  of  what  they 
shot  at,  although  it  probably  was  a deer. 

September  12 — Biologist  Arnie  Hayden 
and  I finally  gave  up  trying  to  snare  a bear 
for  tagging  purposes  on  the  Blossburg 
landfill.  The  bear  stole  the  bait  several 
times,  setting  off  the  snare  which,  we 
found  out  later,  was  improperly  set.  By  the 
time  we  learned  how  to  work  the  trap,  the 
bear  wouldn’t  cooperate.  We  ll  try  again 
next  year. 

September  13 — I drove  to  the  Loyalsock 
Game  Farm  in  Lycoming  County  to  tape  a 
radio  program  with  CIA  Harry  Merz,  who 
was  taking  ID  photos  of  the  game  farm  em- 
ployees. It  was  well  that  I brought  along 
some  extra  cassettes,  for  I not  only  taped  a 
program  with  Hartv  but  also  one  with  LEA 
Jack  Lavery  and  Game  Farm  Supervisors 
Jack  Anderson  from  the  pheasant  farm 
and  Gene  Nelson  from  the  wild  turkey 
farm.  These  interviews  should  provide 
some  interesting  segments  for  our 
“Wildlife  Perspectives”  program  which  is 
aired  every  Saturday  morning  on  WNBT, 
Wellsboro. 

September  14 — One  of  the  farmers  in 
my  district  called  to  report  killing  a buck  for 
crop  damage  last  evening.  Farmers  may 
kill  deer  for  crop  damage  and  retain  one  for 
food,  provided  their  land  is  open  to  public 
hunting. 

September  15 — We  had  an  excellent 
turnout  this  evening  at  our  first  hunter 
education  course  of  the  season.  It  was 
held  at  the  Lambs  Creek  Sportsmen's 
Club.  One  other  course  had  already  been 
given  by  Jim  Engeman,  a teacher  and 
hunter  education  instructor,  at  the  W.  L. 
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Miller  Elementary  School  in  Mansfield. 
Two  other  courses  are  scheduled  in  other 
areas  for  later  this  month.  Sportsmen’s 
clubs  often  take  an  active  part  in  teaching 
hunter  education  by  donating  the  use  of 
club  grounds,  instructors,  ammunition  and 
targets.  Along  with  gun  handling  and 
safety,  game  laws,  sportsmanship,  hunter- 
landowner  relations  and  hunter  ethics  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  instruction. 

September  16 — This  morning  I met  with 
Game  Protectors  Lynn  Keller,  Frank  Bern- 
stein and  Ron  Clouser.  We  drove  to  Scotia 
Range  near  State  College  for  a divisional 
practice  pistol  shoot.  Competition  between 
Game  Commission  field  divisions  and  indi- 
vidual officers  at  our  annual  state  shoot 
helps  keep  PGC  personnel  proficient  in 
handgun  marksmanship.  After  the  shoot, 
Supervisor  Charles  Laird  called  a short 
meeting  to  discuss  pertinent  adminstrative 
problems  encountered  in  operating  a field 
division  involving  thirteen  counties  in  some 
of  Pennsylvania  s prime  big  game  country. 

September  19 — Game  protectors 
throughout  the  state  set  their  own  criteria 
for  selecting  deputies,  but  the  Commission 
sets  certain  standards  which  must  be  met 
by  all  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
force  of  reputable  individuals  as  deputies 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  back- 
bone of  the  Game  Commission  is  its 
deputy  game  protector  force;  therefore,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  Commission  closely 
controls  the  selection  and  supervision  of 
these  important  members.  For  this  reason, 
today  found  me  in  attendance  at  a manda- 
tory orientation  program  for  new  deputies 
at  the  division  office  in  Jersey  Shore.  Here 
new  deputies  learn  the  chain  of  command, 
pertinent  policies,  and  exactly  what  will  be 
expected  of  them  as  a deputy  game  pro- 
tector. Aside  from  Jim  Farr,  our  newest 
recruit,  three  of  my  older  deputies  at- 
tended on  their  own  as  a sort  of  refresher 
course. 


September  21 — Today  was  the  day  of 
our  state  qualification  pistol  shoot.  The 
Game  Commission's  salaried  officers  from 
the  field  shoot  a 30-shot  bullseye  course 
using  each  hand  and  a 30-shot  practical 
police  combat  course.  Aside  from  the 
general  spirit  of  competition  which 
prevails,  this  also  provides  an  opportunity 
to  visit  and  chat  with  old  friends  and 
classmates  from  the  training  school  and 
various  assignments  across  the  state. 

September  23 — This  evening  I had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  at  the  Tioga  Lions 
Club  meeting,  about  a values  approach  to 
wildlife  management.  I used  a special  slide 
presentation,  developed  by  Lou  Hoffman 
from  our  Harrisburg  office,  and  answered 
questions  on  game  management. 

September  28 — Periodically,  division 
conferences  are  held  at  each  division  of- 
fice to  familiarize  officers  with  changes  in 
policy,  directives,  materials,  and  general 
need-to-know  information.  Such  a con- 
ference was  held  today  at  our  Northcentral 
Division  Office.  Fortunately,  these  meet- 
ings also  permit  two-way  communications 
on  local  problems  between  supervisory 
personnel  and  field  officers.  Such 
conferences  are  one  means  of  conducting 
a never-ending  field  training  program. 

September  30— Deputy  meetings  serve 
in  the  same  capacity  as  our  division 
conferences — to  make  it  possible  for 
deputies  to  exchange  ideas  and  informa- 
tion and  benefit  from  training.  One  such 
meeting  was  held  tonight  in  my  office  at 
home.  My  wife,  as  usual,  had  the  chore  of 
keeping  the  kids  quiet  and  volunteered  to 
make  coffee  and  prepare  a snack.  While 
we  were  having  the  meeting,  a man  came 
to  the  door  to  report  he  had  hit  a deer  right 
in  front  of  the  house.  This  was  one  time  I 
didn’t  have  any  trouble  finding  a deputy  to 
pick  it  up. 


Youth  Conservation  School’s  Fame  Nationwide 

Pennsylvanians  have  appreciated  the  worth  of  their  Conservation  Leadership 
School,  held  at  Stone  Valley  in  Huntingdon  County,  for  many  years.  But  this  year 
for  the  first  time  a teenage  girl  from  far-off  California  spent  two  weeks  attending 
the  school  to  learn  firsthand  how  conservation  is  practiced  in  the  Keystone  State. 
The  young  lady  is  Jennifer  Bell  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  and  her  interest  in  the  state  be- 
comes more  understandable  when  you  learn  that  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  Tom 
and  Marie  Bell  of  Camp  Hill.  Tom  Bell  was  chief  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Law 
Enforcement  Division  before  his  retirement. 
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Abandoned  rights-of-way  make  great  hiking  trails  . . . 

I’ve  Been  Walking  on  the  Railroad 

By  Les  Rountree 


AS  ALL  CITIZENS  become  more 
A.  energy  conscious,  they  look  for 
ways  to  enjoy  the  out  of  doors  without 
spending  an  arm  and  leg  for  it.  The  hik- 
ing game  does  cost  some  leg  power,  but 
you  can  bet  your  favorite  goosedown 
sleeping  bag  that  hackpacking  is  going 
to  increase  in  giant  leaps  over  the  next 
ten  years.  One  of  the  ideas  that  will 
help  is  the  procuring  of  abandoned  rail- 
road rights-of-way. 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
middle  of  the  1940s,  the  railroads  were 
king  in  this  nation.  They  moved  the 
freight  and  people,  and  the  choice 
routes  across  the  U.S. — particularly 
Pennsylvania — were  laid  with  steel 
tracks  and  not  asphalt.  A massive 
highway  building  program  and  the 
American  love  of  private  autos  spelled 
doom  for  the  iron  horse.  To  he  sure, 
there  was  some  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  moguls,  but  it’s 
doubtful  if  anything  could  have  saved 
them.  A few  railroads  have  been  resur- 
rected, but  more  miles  of  track  are  be- 
ing retired  these  days  than  are  being 
repaired. 

For  some  with  childhood  memories 
of  mournful  whistles  and  the  clackity- 
clack  of  steel  wheels  meeting  steel  rails, 
the  world  will  never  be  quite  the  same 
without  the  railroads.  But  the  abandon- 
ment of  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail  beds 
and  the  lifting  of  the  tracks  offer  an- 
other kind  of  recreation.  The  old  rail- 
road beds  make  great  hiking  trails.  The 
solid  roadbeds  are  there.  Why  not  use 
them? 

Last  year,  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  acquired  60  miles  of  road 
bed  from  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway.  This  roadbed  stretches  from 
Conneilsville  to  Frostburg,  Md.,  and 
winds  through  some  of  the  nicest 
scenery  in  the  state — up  the  Youghio- 
geny,  past  the  Ohiopyle  Falls  and 
through  the  Laurel  Highlands.  No 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY  of  defunct  C&PA  railroad  is 
easy  going  on  this  section  between 
Coudersport  and  Slaughterhouse  Road,  but 
there  are  more  challenging  places. 

highways  or  other  trails  cut  through 
this  area,  making  the  old  railroad  route 
a unique  property.  As  with  many  other 
land  acquisitions  which  the  Con- 
servancy has  arranged,  the  plans  are  to 
eventually  turn  this  real  estate  over  to 
the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  for  public  use.  This  is  an 
unusual  type  of  land  redistribution.  It  is 
a prime  piece  of  property,  as  are  all  rail- 
road rights-of-way.  Some  of  the  land 
was  purchased  only  after  long  and  ar- 
duous dealings  by  the  railroads  and 
private  parties,  and  to  merely  toss  it  up 
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for  grabs  would  have  been  a tragedy. 
We  can  only  hope  that  other  retired 
railroad  beds  are  treated  in  a like 
fashion. 

Some  hope  came  from  Washington 
last  year  in  the  form  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  Act  of  1976.  The  three 
most  important  sections  of  the  act 
provide  that:  (1)  When  a railroad 
decides  to  dispose  of  a right-of-way  or 
otherwise  abandon  it,  the  company 
must,  upon  public  request,  conduct  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
right-of-way  would  be  suitable  for 
public  use;  (2)  The  railroad  must  make 
the  right-of-way  available  to  the  public 
on  reasonable  terms  (to  be  decided  on 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission) and  to  wait  up  to  180  days  for 
offers  from  interested  buyers;  (3) 
Federal  grants  shall  be  made  available 
through  the  Interior  Department  s Bu- 
reau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  federal, 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies 
to  help  them  acquire  abandoned 
rights-of-way  for  conversion  to  con- 
servational  and  recreational  uses.  The 

A BRIDGE  ONCE  spanned  creek  at  this 
point,  but  has  been  gone  for  years.  Hikers 
have  no  choice  but  to  remove  their  boots 
and  start  wading  . . . but  sometimes  they 
like  to  think  about  it  first. 


grants  may  cover  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  total  costs. 

There  is  a heap  of  other  bureaucratic 
language  in  the  act  but  those  three  sec- 
tions are  most  important  to  hikers.  At 
least  it  gives  us  a chance  at  these  old 
roadbeds  before  they  are  absorbed  into 
private  holdings. 

In  the  case  of  the  Connellsville  ac- 
quisition, no  money  changed  hands  but 
because  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  is  a charitable  institution, 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  en- 
joyed a substantial  tax  savings  on  the 
transfer.  Since  the  right-of-way  will 
eventually  end  up  in  public  hands, 
everybody  gained  something.  A fine  ar- 
rangement. 

A slightly  different  situation  exists  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  where  the 
old  Coudersport  and  Port  Allegany 
Railroad  no  longer  exists.  Its  fortunes 
were  dashed  during  the  1942  flood 
when  most  of  the  track  was  washed 
away  by  the  greatest  cloudburst  in  that 
area  s history.  Nearly  a yard  of  rain  fell 
during  a 12-hour  period  and  16  miles  of 
track  all  but  vanished.  It’s  a credit  to 
the  John  Henrys  of  old  that  much  of 
the  rock-laden  roadbed  survived. 

The  legal  ramifications  of  what  to  do 
with  the  abandoned  rail  bed  are  not 
well  understood  in  the  area.  Or  at  least 
no  one  could  explain  it  to  me.  Ann  and 
I walked  the  old  C&PA  line  a few 
months  ago  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
there  were  no  problems  with  land- 
owners  ....  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent. Some  of  the  old  right-of-way  has 
been  plowed  up  and  some  of  it  has 
reverted  to  original  owners.  Other 
property  holders  have  purchased  the 
roadbed  section  which  passes  through 
their  land.  But  since  there  is  no  C&PA 
railroad  now,  it’s  difficult  to  know  who 
to  purchase  it  from. 

But  legal  problems  aside  for  the  time 
being,  I hope  that  the  people  who  con- 
trol access  to  the  C&PA  trail  will 
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continue  to  permit  hikers  to  use  it. 
With  few  minor  handicaps  it’s  an  easy 
trail  to  walk,  offering  a change  of  pace 
from  the  usual  up  and  down  sort  of  hik- 
ing that  the  area  features,  i.e.,  the  Sus- 
quehannock  Trail.  For  the  most  part, 
it’s  a level  trail  which  generally  follows 
the  easy  flowing  Allegheny  River  par- 
allel to  U.S.  Route  6.  Older  hikers,  or 
those  with  small  children,  will  be  more 
comfortable  on  it  than  they  would 
on  a remote  backwoods  path.  Tele- 
phones are  always  close  by  and  so  are 
well  traveled  roads. 

But  in  spite  of  the  proximity  to  civi- 
lization, the  historic  C&PA  roadbed 
takes  the  hiker  to  spots  along  the  river 
where  no  cars  can  travel.  Sounds  of 
traffic  on  Route  6 are  not  bothersome. 
In  fact,  you  seldom  hear  them,  and  the 
amount  and  variety  of  wildlife  is  amaz- 
ing. 

The  old  line  begins  just  off  Bank- 
Street  in  Coudersport.  It’s  not  exactly  a 
garden  spot,  what  with  a junkyard  and 
the  remains  of  the  old  roundhouse  look- 
ing like  wartime  London.  But  even  that 
spot  is  not  without  a special  charm.  The 
last  of  the  wooden  passenger  cars  used 
on  the  old  line  still  rests  there.  Wheel- 
less and  slowly  being  absorbed  into  the 
landscape,  this  tum-of-the-century  an- 
tique still  gives  off  the  essence  of 
oldtime  railroading.  As  Ann  and  I 
poked  around  the  derelict  car  I could 
swear  that  I heard  a ghostly  “All 
aboard”  being  called  out.  Less  than  a 
hundred  yards  away,  the  evidence  of 
fresh  beaver  cuttings  in  a new  grove 
of  aspens  proved  that  nature  moves 
quickly  to  cover  up  the  traces  of  other 
days. 

The  First  Mile 

The  first  mile  of  walking  is  a piece  of 
straight  right-of-way  between  Cou- 
dersport and  Slaughterhouse  Road, 
which  is  nearly  opposite  the  Dingman 
Run  Road.  Small  potholes  of  water  and 
a lush  bed  of  skunk  cabbage  laced  with 
low  brush  provided  our  first  surprise. 
We  flushed  several  pairs  of  mallards 
and  saw  a black  duck  hen  with  more 
than  a dozen  ducklings.  This  would  not 
be  unusual  in  southcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  nesting  ducks,  other  than 
woodies,  are  rare  in  Potter  County.  At 


least  they  used  to  be.  Who  knows, 
maybe  they’ve  always  been  there  and 
we  didn  t know  it. 

I can  t resist  sticking  in  a personal 
note  here.  The  ducks  prompted  it.  As  a 
boy  I knew  this  part  of  the  world  well.  I 
fished  in  Bloom’s  Pond  (where  the 
beavers  are  working  now)  and  hung 
around  the  roundhouse  when  it  was  ac- 
tive. I picked  blackberries  along  the 
railroad  and  thought  I knew  just  about 
everything  there  was  to  know  about 
this  piece  of  geography.  But  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  pools  and  hidden  glades 
and  a profusion  of  birds  that  I don’t  re- 
call seeing  as  a kid.  I never  saw  ducks, 
for  example,  and  wild  turkeys  didn  t 
exist  then.  At  least  they  didn  t along  the 
rail  lines. 

There  used  to  be  several  steel 
bridges  on  the  C&PA  line,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  ford  the  river  several  times 

SNEAKERS  WOULD  MAKE  wading  easier  on 
the  feet,  but  then  you’d  have  to  carry  them 
between  times.  Most  hikers  make  crossings 
barefooted.  But  be  careful — a cut  foot  can 
put  an  end  to  the  hike. 
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as  one  hikes  downstream  and  west  to 
Port  Allegany.  I’d  advise  carrying  an 
old  pair  of  sneakers  for  this  purpose. 
Except  during  extreme  high  water  con- 
ditions, the  fords  will  not  be  difficult 
and  will  be  most  welcome  on  hot  days. 
During  early  spring,  winter  or  late  fall, 
you  may  not  want  to  wade  and  it  can  be 
avoided  by  following  fisherman  paths 
and  seeking  out  the  nearest  road 
bridge.  There  are  plenty  of  them  along 
the  river  and  at  no  time  will  you  have  to 
walk  more  than  a half  mile  out  of  your 
way  to  find  one.  In  addition  to  turkeys, 
ducks,  deer  and  a multitude  of  song- 
birds, Ann  and  I also  spotted  an 
osprey  as  we  approached  Roulette,  the 
hallway  point.  Never  common  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania,  the  osprey 
is  making  an  obvious  comeback  in  many 
parts  of  the  east. 

Look  for  Telephone  Line 

If  you  lose  the  trail  (and  it  is  possible 
where  fields  are  plowed),  look  for  the 
telephone  line.  It  follows  the  old 
roadbed  in  most  places.  But  the  hiker 
with  a fair  amount  of  woods  sense  will 
be  able  to  see  the  mounding  of  the  road 
base  and  shouldn  t lose  his  way. 

Just  upstream  from  Roulette,  there  is 
some  posted  land  including  part  of  the 
old  right-of-way  that  is  owned  by  the 
Ranch  Aero.  We  avoided  that  part  of 
the  trail,  but  if  the  neighborliness  of 
country  Pennsylvanians  still  prevails  I d 
guess  that  a check  with  them  would 
offer  a green  light.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  while  the  C&PA  right-of- 
way  is  still  in  a sort  of  limbo  legal  situa- 
tion, the  land  that  is  passed  through 
here  is  a patchwork  of  private 
ownership.  For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  lit- 
ter or  set  up  a tent  just  anywhere. 
Check  with  the  landowner  before  es- 
tablishing an  overnight  camp.  A little 
attention  to  those  details  will  make  it 
much  easier  to  maintain  good  hiker 
relations. 

Brook  trout  fishing  in  a number  of 
the  tiny  feeder  streams  that  pour  into 
the  Allegheny  is  a fine  diversion  for  the 
hiker  who  packs  a rod  (fishing,  that  is). 
The  river  itself  offers  excellent  fishing 


for  brown  trout,  smallmouth  bass  and 
an  occasional  muskie  in  the  deep  pools 
west  of  Roulette.  In  the  fall,  hunters 
who  like  to  hike  will  find  the  railroad 
bed  will  carry  them  into  areas  that  are 
not  heavily  pounded. 

At  the  zenith  of  the  railroad  age, 
about  1916,  the  tracks  totaled  more 
than  250,000  miles  nationwide.  Today, 
over  50,000  of  those  miles  have  been 
abandoned.  More  are  being  phased  out 
each  year.  It’s  good  environmental 
sense  to  try  to  convert  those  old  rail 
beds  into  hiking  paths.  The  “rails  to 
trails  movement  can  be  an  important 
recreational  project  if  we  make  some 
noise  about  it.  In  many  cases,  railroad 
officials  are  delighted  to  convert  un- 
used railroad  beds  into  some  sort  of 
public  use  in  exchange  for  a tax  break. 
What  public  groups  and  local  govern- 
ments must  do  is  provide  the  means  by 
which  they  can  do  it. 

Bicyclists  can  benefit  from  the  rails  to 
trails  concept,  too.  Many  of  the  existing 
road  beds,  minus  tracks,  need  very  lit- 
tle additional  work  to  make  them  ideal 
for  the  two-wheelers.  Hard  cinder  and 
rock  beds  will  last  for  a century  with 
little  maintenance.  The  carefully 
engineered  grades  which  required 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  can  give 
bicyclists  a beautiful  opportunity  to 
travel  the  most  scenic  routes  ever 
designed. 

Seldom  do  recreationists  have  the 
chance  to  get  something  for  almost 
nothing.  In  the  case  of  utilizing  the 
abandoned  railroad  beds,  the  only 
thing  lacking  is  some  organized  en- 
thusiasm. If  you  know  about  an  unused 
railroad  or  section  of  one  in  your  area, 
let  your  fellow  hikers  and  interested 
citizens  know  about  it.  Chances  are  it 
can  be  established  as  a local  or  county 
project  for  little  or  nothing  in  cash. 

For  information  about  what  s hap- 
pening in  other  parts  of  the  country 
along  these  “lines,”  write  to  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Ave,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Ask 
for  a copy  of  “From  Rails  to  Trails. 

All  aboard 
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ALTHOUGH  WE  always  emphasize 
XX developing  expertise  with  the  bow 
before  hunting  with  it,  another  area  re- 
quires strong  consideration.  It  is  plan- 
ning. 

No  matter  how  well  an  archer  can 
shoot,  it  is  still  necessary  to  find  the 
quarry  before  contact  can  be  made. 
There  are  always  chance  meetings,  but 


minimum  distance  at  which  it  actually 
might  be  found  is  a mile  in  any  direc- 
tion. This  is  still  a lot  of  territory  to 
cover  in  a hunt. 

However,  by  pre-scouting  the  area, 
we  can  narrow  considerably  the  proba- 
bility of  getting  closer  to  that  deer.  If 
we  can  determine  the  answer  to  the 
preceeding  questions  by  spending 


Planning  Pleasure 
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looking  ahead  will  greatly  improve  the 
odds  for  such  an  encounter.  Since  the 
majority  of  Pennsylvania  archers  hunt 
the  whitetailed  deer,  this  is  the  animal 
we  are  going  to  consider  in  what 
follows. 

The  fellow  who  says,  I know  where 
there  is  a big  buck,”  may  think  he  is 
telling  the  truth,  but  there  are  a lot  of 
holes  in  his  statement.  He  is  really  say- 
ing he  has  seen  a big  buck  (there  are  no 
small  bucks  in  such  reports)  in  a certain 
area.  But  unless  he  has  thoroughly 
scouted  the  area  before  the  season,  he 
is  actually  talking  about  a section  of 
woods,  and  perhaps  fields,  that 
measures  from  one  to  two  miles  in 
diameter.  For,  this  is  roughly  the  area 
in  which  a deer  lives  most  of  its  life. 

This  doesn’t  sound  like  much  until 
you  try  to  pin  down  a deer  within  the 
range  of  your  bow.  For  success,  you 
must  know  what  part  of  the  entire  area 
the  deer  will  be  in  at  certain  times  of 
the  day.  Where  does  it  bed?  Where 
does  it  feed?  What  course  does  it  follow 
in  moving  to  and  from  feed?  When? 

The  spot  at  which  the  “big  buck”  was 
seen  may  have  been  on  the  very 
perimeter  of  its  normal  area  of  move- 
ment. If  so,  and  its  range  is  two  miles, 
the  actual  area  may  be  two  miles  in  any 
direction.  If  it  was  seen  smack  in  the 
middle  of  its  area  of  operation,  the 
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some  time  in  the  deer  s territory  before 
season,  odds  for  success  improve 
substantially.  In  addition,  we  might 
locate  other  desirable  trophies.  At 
worst,  the  pleasure  of  a walk  in  late 
summer  or  early  autumn  woods  is  its 
own  reward. 

September  is  the  best  month  in 
which  to  observe  the  intended  quarry. 
There  are  no  positives,  but  the  closer  to 
the  actual  season  you  can  scout,  the 
more  likely  the  deer  is  to  continue  to 
follow  the  same  general  pattern.  If  a 
deer  takes  one  trail  several  mornings  in 
a row,  say,  it  likely  will  do  so  one  morn- 
ing during  the  season,  though  you 
should  be  aware  that  your  presence  in 
this  area  before  the  season  may  cause 
your  intended  quarry  to  deviate 
somewhat  from  its  pattern. 

A good  example  of  this  was  George 
Waydo’s  experience  in  our  area  last  fall. 
He  spent  nearly  one  hundred  hours 
before  season  setting  up  in  a section, 
where  he  had  permission  to  erect 
permanent  tree  stands,  and  in  studying 
the  habits  of  the  local  deer  herd.  Al- 
though deer  had  been  plentiful,  and 
they  continued  to  march  past  the  stands 
for  a time,  when  hunting  season  came 
they  avoided  the  area.  Apparently  they 
associated  the  previous  activity  with 
the  new  presence  of  people  and  refused 
to  cooperate.  Later,  small  game  hunt- 
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ers  further  compounded  the  problem. 

A number  of  us,  with  George,  drove 
the  area  and  found  his  deer.  Also,  we 
discovered  that  they  were  avoiding  the 
well-made  and  carefully  planned  stands 
for  the  most  part. 

George  uncovered  their  new  routes 
and  borrowed  a portable  Baker  stand 
from  my  assortment,  since  I prefer 
terra  firma  for  my  hunting.  Before  the 
usual  drives,  during  which  each  takes  a 
position  of  his  own  choosing,  George 
made  a beautiful  25-yard  shot  on  an  8- 
point  buck. 

Learned  Habits 

The  point  here  is  that,  even  though 
his  well  constructed  tree  stands  didn’t 
produce,  he  had  thoroughly  learned 
the  deer  s habits  through  this  activity. 
And  he  collected  a good  one. 

Since  the  stands  have  now  been  in 
place  for  a year,  it  is  likely  they  will  be 
productive  this  fall.  The  activity  which 
might  have  caused  the  deer  to  change 
their  usual  routine  will  no  longer  be 
necessary. 

Another  case  in  point  was  Rit 
Heller’s  trophy,  bagged  near  Reading, 
several  years  ago.  When  taken,  Rit  s 
trophy  was  the  second-best  buck  ever 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  by  a bow  hunter. 
Although  the  Reading  region  is  not 
considered  prime  deer  country,  bucks 
grow  big  there  and  Rit  used  his 
knowledge  of  the  area  to  pick  a spot 
where  he  might  connect.  In  Rit  s own 
words,  “a  big  bruiser  of  a buck  came 
through  and  fell  to  a well  placed  shot. 

In  the  case  of  nonresident  Alan 
Robert  s deer,  the  then  Kentucky 
hunter  was  placed  on  stand  by  Sher- 
wood Schoch.  Alan  (now  of  Kirkland, 
Wash.,  with  Savora  Archery)  was  in 
completely  strange  territory.  Had  he 
attempted  to  go  it  alone,  the  odds 
against  success  would  have  been 
something  akin  to  our  ability  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  this  year. 

Of  course,  luck  always  plays  its  part 
in  any  such  situation.  But  luck  must 
take  a back  seat  to  skill  in  planning  and 
in  carrying  out  such  plans. 

George  Waydo  spent  a lot  of  time 
preparing  stands  along  known  deer 
runways.  When  the  deer  stopped 
showing  where  they  were  expected,  he 


adjusted  to  the  situation  because  he 
knew  the  deer  were  there.  Further,  he 
knew  where  they  would  move  to  and 
from.  It  was  simply  a matter  of  using  his 
accumulated  knowledge  to  intercept 
them,  even  though  they  had  changed 
their  routine  movements.  And,  of 
course,  we  must  add  to  this  the  ability 
to  shoot  straight  with  proper  equip- 
ment. 

In  Rit  Heller’s  case,  knowledge 
gained  over  a period  of  years  helped  in 
choosing  a known  deer  crossing.  He 
had  not  previously  seen  the  deer  he  fi- 
nally killed,  but  he  improved  his 
chances  of  taking  a deer  by  utilizing  this 
familiarity. 

Sherwood  Schoch  was  the  prime  mo- 
tivator in  setting  up  the  situation  that 
paid  off  for  Alan  Roberts.  Here  was  a 
situation  in  which  one  hunter  used  his 
knowledge  to  benefit  a friend.  Schoch 
knew  from  previous  scouting  that  deer 
were  using  the  runway  on  which  he 
placed  Alan.  For  a veteran  hunter,  the 
pleasure  of  producing  an  opportunity 
for  a friend  usually  brings  more  satisfac- 
tion than  in  personally  scoring. 

Professional  guides  have  more  prac- 
tical reasons  for  setting  up  opportu- 
nities for  others.  That  is  why  good 
outfitters  and  guides  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  advertise  for  clients.  They 
get  enough  business  through  word  of 
mouth  from  satisfied  hunters. 

Scouting  in  earlier  months  is  quite 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  just 
locating  deer.  If  one  scores  in  a 
particular  area,  there  is  seldom  a 
followup  trip  during  the  archery 
season.  Heavy  hunting  which  follows 
may  reduce  tne  number  or  quality  of 
animals  in  a given  area.  So,  if  possible, 
earlier  trips  the  following  summer  can 
establish  whether  or  not  further  atten- 
tion to  that  territory  is  advisable.  Bucks 
may  still  be  in  velvet,  but  antlers  will 
be  sufficiently  developed  to  let  you  de- 
termine whether  you  want  to  hunt  the 
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PLANNING  and  perseverance 
paid  off  for  George  Waydo,  left, 
with  this  8-point.  Photo  below 
shows  how  bucks  often  con- 
gregate in  late  summer,  but 
things  are  different  when 
season  arrives  and  success 
usually  depends  on  planning. 


A 


area  when  the  season  opens  later. 

Feeding  habits  may  change  con- 
siderably, however,  between  earlier 
months  and  the  opener.  Last  year,  for 
example,  was  a real  fooler.  In  many 
areas,  deer  that  normally  came  out  to 
graze  in  the  evening  didn’t  appear 
where  they  d been  a familiar  sight  in 
years  past.  There  was  a lot  of  specula- 
tion on  what  had  happened  to  them. 

Nothing  had  happened  to  the  deer. 
They  were  as  plentiful  as  ever  in  most 
areas,  as  evidenced  by  the  total  hunting 
harvest.  However,  the  unusually  heavy 
mast  crop,  particularly  acorns,  pro- 
vided a ready  source  of  food  inside 
woodland  areas.  It  wasn’t  necessary  for 
deer  to  expose  themselves  unneces- 
sarily in  the  early  evening.  They 
traveled,  when  they  did  move,  much 
later  than  usual. 

Improve  Your  Chances 

So,  if  you  can  take  the  time  to  go 
hunting  for  deer  before  season,  you  are 
almost  certain  to  greatly  improve  your 
chances  when  the  season  arrives  and 
you’re  carrying  a bow.  You  may  be  able 
to  line  up  one  particular  animal,  to 
make  it  even  more  interesting. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  bucks  herded 
together  in  late  summer.  Groups  of 
seven  or  eight,  right  after  the  velvet  is 
rubbed  off,  may  show  up  if  there  is  a 
good  ratio  of  bucks  to  does.  Every  one 
of  those  bucks  will  stay  in  the  general 
area  after  they  break  up.  Larger  male 
animals  tend  to  isolate  themselves 
somewhat,  since  it  is  the  youngsters 
that  get  together  to  test  their  modest 
antlers  on  each  other  and  any  handy 
bush.  This  is  mostly  for  fun.  More 
serious  fights  may  come  later,  but  most 
of  these  break  off  before  any  damage  is 
done. 

The  tendency  of  white-tailed  deer  to 
stay  in  a relatively  small  area  makes  the 
familiar  rubs  ’ meaningful  evidence  of 
their  presence.  Although  bucks  will  not 
bark  trees  when  their  antlers  are  yet 
tender  with  loosening  velvet,  they 
continue  to  polish  their  head  adorn- 
ment long  after  all  velvet  disappears. 
They  will  start  to  run  with  does  shortly 
thereafter,  but  actual  rutting  doesn’t 
seriously  begin  in  this  state  until  the 
regular  archery  season  is  about  over. 


Because  food  is  relatively  plentiful  in 
late  summer  and  early  fall,  this  need  is 
not  nearly  so  important  as  in  later 
months.  Hence,  the  need  to  travel  is 
much  less,  and  in  some  instances 
actually  unnecessary.  However,  there 
is  always  some  movement,  even  though 
desultory. 

If  the  summer  is  dry  and  this  con- 
tinues into  autumn,  some  springs  and 
small  runs  will  dry  up.  Travel  for  water 
becomes  a real  necessity,  and  definite 
patterns  of  movement  will  be  es- 
tablished. 

In  the  more  populous  areas  of  human 
habitation,  deer  are  less  apt  to  move 
during  daylight  hours.  Since  they  reach 
the  fields  later  and  leave  earlier 
in  the  morning,  make  your  stand  much 
farther  back  in  the  woods.  Even  if  deer 
can  be  seen  along  the  edges  in  mid- 
day before  the  season  opens,  hunter 
activity  will  soon  make  them  adjust 
their  time  schedule.  Once  they  are  in 
areas  of  relative  safety,  they  will  often 
dawdle  on  their  way  to  daytime  rest- 
ing spots. 

As  with  all  wildlife,  there  are  no  pos- 
itives. Even  probabilities  become  less 
dependable  as  the  season  progresses. 
So,  despite  your  reluctance  to  end  your 
season  early,  much  of  your  preplanning 
is  for  naught  if  you  wait  too  long. 

Think  of  how  many  times  you  have 
passed  up  a big  doe  or  a small  buck  in 
early  season  with  the  expectation  of  tak- 
ing a better  one  later  on.  And  then, 
when  you  are  ready  to  take  any  good 
deer  that  comes  along,  they  suddenly 
become  scarce.  You  start  regretting 
that  you  passed  up  that  “sure  thing”  in 
the  first  week  of  the  season. 

So,  if  you  get  one  or  more  deer  lined 
up  before  season,  lay  your  plans  care- 
fully. Then,  follow  them  through. 
Otherwise,  you  may  have  wasted  a lot 
of  time  preparing  for  an  event  that  will 
never  come  off. 

Well,  not  really  wasted.  Perhaps 
spent  is  a better  word.  Anyone  who 
considers  time  in  the  out-of-doors 
wasted  cannot  afford  it  in  the  first 
place.  Some  of  the  most  enjoyable 
hunts  do  not  necessarily  produce  a 
score.  They  do  provide  all  the  pleasures 
of  pre-season  scouting — without  the 
bugs. 
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Scattergun  Frustration 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


MY  BATTERED  dollar  pocket 
watch  showed  a few  minutes  after 
9 in  the  morning.  My  two  pardners  and 
I had  been  brush  beating  for  hours  and 
had  failed  to  get  a single  rabbit  out. 
During  that  time,  I had  been  the  object 
of  some  rather  sharp  jokes  for  spending 
hard-earned  money  on  a peashooting 
20-gauge  double.  In  fact,  I had  taken  a 
fair  verbal  drubbing  on  this  from 
practically  every  hunter  in  my  com- 
munity. All  they  would  consider  was 
either  a 16  or  12  with  the  longest  barrel 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

I had  bought  the  20-gauge  Stevens 
on  advice  from  my  older  brother  Dan, 
who  had  used  a 16-gauge  double  for 
many  years.  Dan  knew  more  than  the 
average  hunter  about  the  ballistic  side 
of  shotgunning,  and  assured  me  the  20- 
i gauge  would  kill  just  as  much  game  as 
the  larger  bores  if  I did  my  part.  Right 
at  the  moment,  I didn  t have  much 
ground  to  stand  on  as  I had  killed  just 
one  rabbit  during  the  first  week  of  the 
season.  The  rabbits  I had  missed  only 
strengthened  my  buddies  arguments 
that  the  little  20  was  indeed  a mere  toy. 

Each  time  I looked  at  the  slender 
Stevens,  joy  ran  through  my  young 
veins,  but  when  I thought  of  all  the 
harassment  I was  getting,  I sure  had 
mixed  emotions.  I had  to  prove  the  20- 
gauge  was  enough  gun  and  the  proper 
choice  for  a fellow  who  tipped  the 
scales  at  all  of  115  pounds.  A few  times, 
their  remarks  cut  deeply  and  I vowed 

! inwardly  to  get  rid  of  the  little  double. 
But  my  better  judgement  told  me  I 
couldn  t make  a change  even  if  I 
wanted  to,  due  to  my  financial  di- 
lemma. I had  saved  trapping  money  for 
nearly  a year  to  buy  the  new  shotgun. 

While  listening  to  a constant  stream 
of  biting  remarks,  I was  up  to  my  neck 
in  a heavy  thicket  of  grapevines  and 
greenbriars  when  one  of  my  pals 
booted  out  a rabbit.  One  of  my  claims 
had  been  the  20  was  lighter  and  faster. 


BROWNING  AUTOLOADER  was  the  first 
successful  selfloading  shotgun,  is  still  a fa- 
vorite of  countless  hunters.  It’s  made  in  all 
common  gauges  and  in  several  styles  and 
weights. 

and  that  this  made  it  a quicker  brush 
gun  for  me.  I didn  t know  a thing  about 
guns  in  those  days,  but  neither  did  my 
adversaries.  Right  then,  the  pendulum 
swung  in  my  direction  as  I sent  the  rab- 
bit tumbling  the  instant  it  cleared  the 
thicket  by  a scant  dozen  steps. 

There  wasn’t  much  talk  as  I cleaned 
the  rabbit  and  reloaded.  But  it  wasn’t 
long  until  they  were  back  in  full  swing, 
claiming  a blind  hog  will  stumble  on  to 
an  acorn  once  in  awhile.  I was  really 
burning  inside,  but  I had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  I had  simply  beaten 
them  both  to  the  shot.  My  feeling 
strengthened  moments  later  when  a 
cottontail  bolted  out  of  its  nest  and 
raced  toward  a small  creek  ten  yards 
away.  A shotgun  cracked — mine — and 
the  rabbit  somersaulted  into  the  water. 
Calmly,  I removed  the  empty  Peters 
Victor  case,  blew  through  the  right  bar- 
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rel  and  reloaded.  The  silence  was 
deafening. 

I’m  sure  each  of  these  shots  had  a 
good  portion  of  luck  involved,  but  at 
last  I was  in  the  driver  s seat.  As  far  as  I 
could  determine,  neither  hunting 
buddy  had  so  much  as  cocked  a ham- 
mer on  either  shot.  In  a tiny  rural  com- 
munity with  a general  store  for  a focal 
point,  news  travels  fast,  and  within  a 
span  of  two  days,  veteran  hunters  were 
anxious  to  handle  the  little  20.  I lived 
high  on  the  hog  for  a week  or  so,  hut  in 
all  fairness,  I have  to  admit  the  20- 
gauge  didn  t win  many  converts  right 
then.  The  belief  that  the  16  and  12- 
gauge  outfits  shot  harder  and  farther 
was  too  ingrained. 

What  I didn’t  realize  was  that  I had 
by  sheer  chance  purchased  a shotgun 
which  was  ideal  for  my  physical 
makeup.  Actually,  it  was  the  fit  of  the 
gun  and  not  the  gauge  that  gave  me  a 
distinct  advantage  on  fast  shots.  The 
light  weight  of  the  20  had  some  bearing 
on  my  quickness  with  it,  but  its 
physical  characteristics  made  me  a bet- 
ter shot  and  accounted  for  dozens  of 
rabbits  and  grouse  that  would 
otherwise  have  gotten  away. 

The  lifeline  of  the  shotgun  travels 
back  through  the  centuries  to  the  days 
of  the  hand  cannon.  It’s  very  possible 


AL  SWEET,  of  New  Castle,  admires  Lewis’s 
Model  280  Ithaca  20-gauge.  Designed  pri- 
marily for  quail  shooting,  this  little  double  is 
choked  1C  and  1C. 


some  of  the  early  cannons  and  muskets 
used  a shot  charge  that  included  small 
pebbles.  I think  it’s  reasonable  to 
assume  that  once  it  was  learned  how 
the  cannon  eliminated  an  enemy  in  a 
hurry,  some  home  inventor  conceived 
the  idea  of  a shoulder-type  weapon.  It 
would  just  be  a matter  of  time  until  the 
shot  charge  would  be  discovered. 

Choke  Confusion 

I ve  explained  in  previous  articles 
that  choke  boring  came  about  during 
the  early  1800s,  and,  as  usual,  confu- 
sion exists  over  who  thought  up  the 
idea.  The  English  gunmaker,  W.  R. 
Pape,  took  out  a patent  for  it  in  1886, 
but  other  records  reveal  an  American 
market  hunter  by  the  name  of  Fred 
Kimble  from  Illinois  experimented 
along  similar  lines  about  the  same  time. 
Apparently,  it  was  a matter  of  trial  and 
error  until  Kimble  got  what  he  was 
looking  for  patternwise.  I’ve  read,  but 
don’t  fully  believe,  that  Kimble  could 
put  a full  load  of  heavy  shot  in  less  than 
a 30-inch  circle  at  40  yards.  That’s  bet- 
ter than  many  modern  outfits  will  do. 

Adding  a second  barrel  was  probably 
the  product  of  either  the  Italian  or 
Spanish  gunsmiths.  Some  of  the  guns 
which  survive  from  that  era  show  lavish 
engravings  and  hand  work.  Time  was  of 
little  consequence  then,  and  no  stone 
was  left  unturned  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  dou- 
ble barrel  shotgun  is  unsurpassed  when 
it  comes  to  genuine  beauty  in  a scat- 
ter gun. 

The  pump  and  semiautomatic  are 
American  inventions.  The  pump  dates 
back  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
with  early  credit  going  to  the  old 
Spencer.  The  semi  came  a short  time 
later,  with  most  of  the  American  gun 
companies  getting  into  the  act  after 
Browning  showed  the  way.  Some  of  the 
older  semis  were  heavy  and  a few  had 
mechanical  problems  that  put  a sour 
taste  in  many  hunters  mouths.  The 
semi  of  today  is  more  dependable. 
Besides  the  Browning,  Remington’s 
1100,  Ithaca’s  51,  Winchester’s  1400 
and  the  new  Universal  from  Universal 
Sporting  Goods  have  done  top  range 
and  field  work  for  me.  I’m  least  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Universal,  but  the 
half  dozen  boxes  of  ammo  put  through 
one  on  the  range  didn’t  produce  any 
hangups  and  I’ll  have  more  on  it  after  a 
few  sessions  on  the  trap  field. 

I don’t  think  there  is  as  much  con- 
troversy over  gauges  now  as  formerly, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  the  3-inch  20- 
gauge  and  the  old  standby  12-gauge 
have  things  sewed  up  tight.  Although 
I’m  an  admirer  of  both,  the  demise  of 
the  16-gauge  still  leaves  me  wondering 
what  on  earth  happened.  Just  mention- 
ing the  16-gague  will  bring  stares  of  dis- 
belief from  the  hunting  fraternity.  Yet, 
the  16  can  match  the  performance  of 
the  3-inch  20-gauge  and  is  about  on  par 
with  the  bigger  12  with  \Va  ounces  of 
shot.  It  does  have  to  give  ground  when 
heavier  shot  charges  are  used,  but  so 
does  the  20.  On  top  of  this,  the 
handloader  can  do  wonders  with  the 
16-gauge  when  variety  is  wanted. 

10-Gauge  King 

In  the  hands  of  the  market  hunters, 
the  10-gauge  was  king.  Large  shot 
charges  were  the  order  of  that  era,  and 
I assume  killing  as  many  birds  as  possi- 
ble with  one  shot  was  considered  good 
business.  The  big  10-gauge  was  ap- 
preciated because  it  would  handle 
heavy  charges  and  the  large  bore  didn’t 
deform  as  many  pellets  as  the  16  and 
12.  The  10-gauge  is  making  a strong 
comeback  with  today’s  waterfowl 
hunters.  Ithaca  s 10-gauge  semiauto- 
matic and  Marlin  s Model  5510  Super 
Goose  bolt  action  are  generating  a lot  of 
enthusiasm.  I’ve  done  enough  hunting 
and  range  shooting  with  the  Ithaca  to 
know  it’s  a whale  of  a big  bore,  and  Bob 
Behn  from  Marlin  claims  their  inexpen- 
sive Super  Goose  outfit  is  causing  quite 
a furor. 

The  myth  about  the  12-gauge’s  com- 
plete superiority  has  died  somewhat, 
but  still  there  are  plenty  of  shotgunners 
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UNIVERSAL  12-gauge  is  one  of  the  newer 
autoloading  shotguns  to  appear  on  the  hunt- 
ing scene.  Clean  and  functional  in  ap- 
pearance, it  handled  well  on  claybirds  last 
summer. 

who  stick  with  it,  refusing  to  recognize 
any  value  in  the  smaller  gauges.  Its 
larger  shot  capacity  gives  the  12  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  20  and  16,  but  there’s 
more  to  a shotgun  than  just  being  able 
to  throw  IV2  ounces  of  shot.  Charges  of 
one  ounce  or  more  are  adequate  for 
most  types  of  small  game  shooting,  and 
even  the  28-gauge  can  be  stuffed  with  a 
full  ounce. 

The  3-inch  20-gauge  is  very  popular 
today,  and  has  completely  over- 
shadowed the  old  16-gauge.  While 
the  longer  20-gauge  case  handles  lVi 
ounces  of  shot,  my  best  patterns  came 
from  smaller  charges.  Personally,  I like 
the  1 1/8-ounce  load  in  the  3-inch  case 
and  one  ounce  in  the  2 3/4-inch  hull. 
My  best  3-inch  1 Vs-ounce  load  came 
out  of  the  1st  Edition  of  Lyman’s 
Shotshell  Handbook.  Using  a Win- 
chester case  with  a 209  Winchester 
primer  and  30  grains  of  SB  4756 
produced  a velocity  of  around  1300  fps, 
and  the  Remington  W29944  Power 
Piston  wad  gave  better  results  on  the 
patterning  board  than  when  I used  a 
series  of  wads  with  a plastic  shotcup. 
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MARLIN  M5510  SuperGoose 
bolt  action  appeals  to  many 
hunters  who  want  an  unusually 
long  barrel  on  a reasonably 
priced  gun. 


fve  always  thought  of  the  16-gauge 
in  terms  of  the  double  barrel.  Maybe 
that  s because  my  brothers  were  great 
believers  in  both  the  16  and  the  two- 
barrel  gun.  Today,  we  also  have  the 
over/under,  which  can  be  considered  a 
vertical  double,  but  for  some  reason, 
the  O/U  doesn’t  up  my  bloodpressure 
the  same  amount  as  does  a fine  looking 
side-by-side.  I’m  not  prejudiced  against 
the  O/U  by  any  means.  My  Ithaca  SKB 
and  Helen  s Savage  330  see  plenty  of 
action  every  season,  but  my  inner  feel- 
ings lean  toward  the  old  side-by-side. 

I guess  I’ll  never  win  the  argument, 
but  for  the  life  of  me,  I can  t understand 
why  all  doubles  or  over/unders  have  to 
be  choked  either  improved  cylinder 
and  modified  or  modified  and  full 
choke.  The  best  choking  for  all  types  of 
small  game  shooting  would  be  open  and 
full.  A tiny  bit  of  choke  in  one  barrel 
and  plenty  in  the  other  would  make  the 
ideal  two-barrel  hunting  gun. 

Cleaner  Kill? 

My  thinking  doesn  t agree  with  many 
top  shooters  across  the  nation  who  feel 
that  lots  of  choke  makes  a tighter  pat- 
tern and  hence  a cleaner  kill.  There  s 
no  argument  that  any  piece  of  game 
caught  in  the  middle  of  a tight  pattern 
is  a sure  bet  for  the  game  pocket,  and 
there  s some  merit  in  the  argument  that 
it’s  either  a clean  miss  or  a clean  kill 
with  the  full  choke.  Yet,  the  full  choke 
setup  is  similar  to  the  little  410  bore; 


it  s mostly  for  the  highly  experienced 
shooter.  We  have  a tendency  to  think 
along  the  lines  of  duck  and  goose  hunt- 
ing where  many  shots  are  long  and  tight 
patterns  are  necessary. 

But  choke  for  the  quail,  rabbit,  and 
grouse  hunter  is  not  that  important, 
i Why  be  terribly  concerned  with  having 
a small  pattern  at  40  yards  when  90 
percent  of  shots  taken  at  rabbits,  quail 
and  grouse  are  less  than  30  yards? 
i Seldom  does  any  gunwriter  suggest  the 
importance  of  patterning  the  small 
game  shotgun  for  normal  shooting 
distances.  Years  ago  I had  a broken 
down  Central  Arms  12-gauge  double 
j with  32-inch  barrels.  The  relic  simply 
was  not  worth  repairing,  so  I whacked 
5V2  inches  from  the  muzzles  and  in- 
stalled an  ivory  sight.  I couldn  t believe 
the  splotched  patterns  at  40  yards,  but 
it  was  a different  story  at  25  yards.  I 
killed  more  grouse  and  rabbits  per  shell 
with  that  battered  double  than  any  gun 
since,  but  I had  to  be  fast. 

My  mail  has  indicated  there  is  some 
doubt  and  concern  over  the  depen- 
dability of  the  variable  choke.  To  say 
the  least,  there  are  many  varieties,  but 
all  attempt  to  give  the  hunter  a wide  se- 
lection of  chokes  for  pumps  and  semis. 
For  appearance  s sake,  few  enhance  the 
gun,  but  from  what  I ve  learned,  the 
variable  choke  does  work,  and  the  ones 
that  incorporate  a compensator  reduce 
recoil  to  some  extent.  Most  of  my  field 
experience  rests  with  the  Mossberg 
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Model  500  AKR  equipped  with  the 
Mossberg  C-Lect  choke,  and  I can  re- 
call several  instances  where  I made  a 
choke  change  that  saved  the  day  for 
me.  The  variable  choke  should  be  in- 
stalled on  guns  that  will  be  used  for  all 
types  of  small  game  hunting  and  not  so 
much  on  outfits  used  for  doves  and  wa- 
terfowl. 

I’ve  written  a number  of  times  how 
the  shotgun  must  fit  the  hunter.  Unlike 
the  trap  or  skeet  shooter  who  gets  in 
position  and  calls  for  the  target,  the 
hunter  never  knows  for  sure  the  angle 
or  the  distance.  I’m  not  belittling  the 
claybird  shooter  in  any  way;  I’ve  cer- 
tainly missed  my  share  of  clay  targets. 
There  is  a distinct  difference,  however, 
since  in  hunting  there  are  so  many  un- 
known factors  along  with  the  element  of 
surprise,  and  the  latter  can  wipe  any 
hunter  out  once  in  awhile. 

Humiliation 

My  late  friend  Roy  Johns  and  I 
watched  a grouse  we  had  missed  sail 
into  an  open  field  and  run  into  a fallen 
chestnut  tree.  We  thought  it  would  just 
be  a matter  of  walking  toward  the  tree 
and  making  the  bird  flush.  Well,  we  fi- 
nally gave  up  after  five  minutes  of 
steady  walking  around  the  tree.  We 
crawled  up  on  the  fallen  trunk  to  take  a 
breather  and  discuss  our  dilemma.  We 
agreed  the  bird  had  kept  right  on  going 
unseen  by  us,  but  when  we  slid  from 
the  log,  the  grouse  roared  out  from 
under  it  and  got  away  without  a shot 
being  fired.  I have  never  gotten  over 
the  humiliation  caused  by  that  wary 
old  thunderbird. 

It’s  also  important  that  the  shotgun 
blend  with  the  hunter  s physical  build. 
For  instance,  taller  people  can  use 
longer  shotguns  than  shorter  persons. 
Also,  weight  of  the  shotgun  is  a major 
factor.  The  hunter  who  beats  a lot  of 
brush  and  fencerows  doesn  t want  to  be 
saddled  with  an  8-pound  shotgun. 
Stock  dimensions  are  personal 
considerations,  but  drop,  pitch,  and 
type  of  comb  play  an  important  part  in 
whether  the  hunter  will  be  successful. 
The  gauge  is  up  to  each  hunter.  In  case 


OVER/UNDER  12-gauge  is  Harold 
Mortimer’s  choice  for  pheasant  shooting. 
DB’s  have  advantages  such  as  two  chokes, 
short  overall  length  and  good  balance. 

of  doubt,  no  hunter  will  go  wrong 
choosing  the  12-gauge. 

To  sum  it  up,  selecting  the  proper 
shotgun  is  not  walking  into  the  gun 
store  and  buying  a 12-gauge  semiauto- 
matic. Handle  as  many  guns  as  possi- 
ble, and  while  this  may  sound  a little 
odd,  wear  your  hunting  coat  while 
shouldering  different  guns.  This  simu- 
lates hunting  conditions  somewhat,  and 
will  fit  the  gun  to  the  clothing  that  is 
worn  when  hunting.  Don  t scoff  at  my 
suggestion;  there  s a difference 
between  shouldering  a shotgun  when 
wearing  a short  sleeve  summer  shirt 
and  when  wearing  a hunting  coat  and 
perhaps  a heavy  wool  shirt. 

Practice  will  help,  and  even  the 
short-barrel  field  gun  should  see  a few 
sessions  on  the  local  trap  or  skeet 
range.  Don’t  just  buy  a gun  and  let  it 
stand  until  the  season  rolls  around.  This 
is  the  first  step  toward  disaster,  so  far  as 
success  in  the  field  goes.  I’m  convinced 
every  hunter  should  have  a good  wife 
and  a good  shotgun,  but  I’m  not  sure 
which  should  come  first.  . . . 
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In  the  wind 

toni  williams  information  writer 


Northeasterners  who  think  they  have 
problems  around  the  house  and  in  the 
garden  still  might  not  like  to  trade  with 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  residents.  Browsing 
through  an  annual  report  from  their  De- 
partment of  Nature  Conservation,  I noted 
they  had  captured  such  “problem  animals” 
as  vervet  monkeys,  baboons,  leopards, 
bush-pigs,  lynx,  and  a water  mongoose. 

The  adage  about  the  lack  of  free 
lunches  is  brought  to  mind  with  the 
news  that  our  aesthetic  standards 
mean  more  pesticide  pollution.  A 
Cornell  research  team  found  that 
farmers  use  10  to  20  percent  “extra” 
pesticides  just  to  comply  with  FDA 
regulations  which  benefit  consumers’ 
senses  rather  than  their  health. 


The  Canadian  government  is  looking  for 
a better  trap.  In  an  answer  to  public 
criticism  from  groups  concerned  with  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals,  and  at  the 
reguest  of  trappers  and  wildlifers,  govern- 
ment representatives  banded  together  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  efforts  to  devise 
better  and  more  humane  traps.  They  have 
placed  ads  across  Canada  asking  for  “ in- 
novative ideas  from  creative  people.” 


Part  of  Texas  is  water-poor;  at  least, 
they're  using  more  than  they  have  there. 
Apparently  the  folks  in  Arkansas  have 
more  than  they  need.  So  a consultant  to 
Texas’  Water  Development  Board  has  of- 
fered a plan  to  pump  it  through  canals 
across  Arkansas  to  Texas.  Such  plans  are 
often  detrimental  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
though  studies  of  this  plan's  environmental 
effects  have  not  yet  been  made. 


Kaiparowits  is  back  again.  In  case 
you’ve  forgotten,  that  was  a huge  coal- 
burning powerplant  slated  for  southern 
Utah  which  would  have  affected  several 
nearby  national  parks  and  monuments. 
That  plan  was  abandoned.  But  now  “Son 
of  Kaiparowits,”  a coal  gasification  plant, 
has  surfaced  in  its  place.  It  would  create 
less  air  pollution.  Whether  that  “less”  is 
still  too  much  depends  on  whom  you  ask. 


Both  houses  of  the  Minnesota 
legislature  have  gone  on  record  as  find- 
ing the  timber  wolf  neither  endangered 
nor  threatened  with  extinction  in  that 
state,  which  has  relatively  high  num- 
bers of  the  animal.  They  have  re- 
quested that  wolves  be  removed  from 
the  federal  listing  and  be  managed  by 
the  state. 


The  increasing  fashion  value  of  ivory 
means  danger  for  African  elephants. 
Though  the  great  mammals  are  protected 
in  parks,  severe  poaching  elsewhere 
forces  too  many  elephants  onto  such 
areas.  The  parks  cannot  support  them  all, 
and  many  will  starve,  taking  other  species 
with  them.  Widlifers  have  the  ticklish  pro- 
blem of  reducing  killing  outside  of  parks, 
yet  thinning  herds  inside. 


Georgia  will  be  able  to  protect  more 
of  the  nation’s  precious  marshland, 
thanks  to  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
International  Paper  Company,  and  At- 
lanta conservationist  Robert  M. 
Woodruff.  Ossabaw  Island,  two-thirds 
salt  marsh,  will  be  acquired  with  $4 
million  help  from  Woodruff.  IP  gave  an 
adjoining  26,000  acres  to  The  Nature 
Conservancy  for  transfer  to  the  state. 


To  non-communist  industrialized  na- 
tions, the  U.S.  is  not  only  the  main  source 
but  also  the  main  holder  of  coal.  To  fulfill 
their  projected  needs,  we  must  ship  20 
times  more  coal  overseas  than  we  do  to- 
day, according  to  the  15-nation  Workshop 
on  Alternative  Energy  Strategies.  This  may 
be  our  responsibility  to  friendly,  coal-poor 
nations,  but  will  complicate  environmental 
problems  we  already  face  in  extracting 
enough  coal  for  ourselves. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN.  GAME 

NEWS  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

MAY  I PUT  A SCOPE  ON  MY  MUZZLELOADER 
TO  HUNT  DURING  THE  MUZZLELOADER 
DEER  SEASON  ? 


ANSWER  — 

NO , SCOPES 
HUNTING . 


ARE  PROHIBITED  FOR  SUCH 


QUESTION  - 

MAY  I HUNT  GAME  OTHER  THAN 
DEER  WITH  MY  MUZZLELOADING 
RIFLE  ? 

ANSWER  — 

YES, A MUZZLELOADER  MAY  BE 
USED  DURING  ANY  SEASON 
WHICH  PERMITS  THE  USE  OF 
RIFLES  . 
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KIDS,  WILDLIFE 
and  THEIR 
ENVIRONMENT 

An  Elementary  Teaehers’ 
Guide  To  Wildlife  Activities 

If  you  are  a teacher  or  youth  leader  and 
need  some  ideas  for  your  class,  this  92- 
page  resource  booklet  was  made  to  order. 
Single  copies  are  free  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  Divison  of 
Information  & Education,  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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No  secret  where  the  pintail  got  its  name — and  that’s  a good  clue  for 
identifying  the  male  Only  the  oldsquaw  sports  a similar  sharply 
pointed  tail,  and  the  oldsquaw  is  a sea  duck,  so  don't  expect  to  see  him 
in  the  pintail’s  marshes  and  ponds.  The  female  pintail  wears  basic 
brown  and  the  typical  duck  tail. 
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EDITORIAL.  . . 


Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together 

BY  THE  TIME  this  month  is  gone,  well  over  a million  hunters  will  have  kicked 
their  way  through  almost  every  acre  of  open  land  in  Pennsylvania — probably 
numerous  times.  This  makes  October  something  special  in  many  minds.  It’s  the 
month  they  look  forward  to  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  delightful  flaming-foliage 
period  between  summer’s  scorching  heat  and  November’s  cold  rains.  It’s  easy  to 
understand  why  a significant  percentage  of  our  population  is  outdoors  at  this  time, 
and  whv  we  re  with  them. 

But  for  years  now — generations,  actually — too  many  hunters  have  been  treating 
the  land  beneath  their  boots  and  the  game  that  lives  there  as  if  they  own  both  and 
can  do  with  them  as  they  like.  But  in  most  cases  they  do  not  own  the  land  and  they 
never  personally  own  the  game.  Therefore,  no  one  can  legally  or  morally  treat 
these  as  his  own  property.  Just  because  he  might  throw  garbage  in  his  own  back- 
yard does  not  give  him  the  right  to  throw  empty  ammo  boxes  or  sandwich  wrap- 

{)ers  or  beverage  cans  in  a farmer’s  lane  or  on  State  Game  Lands  or  State  Forest 
and.  Or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.  It’s  difficult  to  understand  why  any 
reasonably  rational  creature  should  casually  befoul  the  very  surroundings  he  so 
obviously  enjoys,  yet  many  do.  It’s  as  if  there’s  a link  missing  in  their  mental 
hookups,  something  that  keeps  them  from  realizing  they’re  doing  something 
wrong. 

And  of  course  there’s  always  the  probability  that  some  of  these  people  are  just 
out  and  out  slobs. 

Some  readers  have  objected  to  our  use  of  the  term  “slob.  ” They  feel  it  reflects 
unfairly  on  all  hunters  and  makes  ammunition  for  the  anti-hunting  group.  We 
don’t  agree.  Problems  aren’t  solved  by  pretending  they  don’t  exist,  and  one  of  our 
biggest  problems  is  the  slob — the  guy  who  thinks  the  world  owes  him  everything, 
yet  feels  no  responsibility  for  his  own  actions  or  their  effect  on  others  or  upon  the 
surroundings.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  get  rid  of  such  people,  either  by  getting 
them  to  change  their  ways  or  by  making  it  so  miserable  for  them  that  they  11  give 
up  hunting  completely.  We  have  to  convince  such  people  that  we  just  don’t  want 
them  around.  This  was  the  basic  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
SPORT  program,  and  this  seems  like  a good  time  to  mention  it  once  more.  It  was 
announced  in  the  November  1976  GAME  NEWS,  so  is  less  than  a year  old,  but  al- 
ready it  has  attracted  attention  in  every  other  state  in  the  Union  and  a number  of 
Canadian  provinces,  as  well  as  gathering  upwards  of  100,000  members  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  new  readers,  we  ll  point  out  that  SPORT  stands  for  “Sportsmen  Polic- 
ing Our  Ranks  Together,”  and  that  the  program  will  go  on  growing  if  hunters 
continue  to: 

Support  conservation  law  enforcement; 

Present  a good  image  by  personal  conduct; 

Offenders  must  be  approached  and  warned; 

Report  the  game  law  violator; 

Together  hunters  can  preserve  their  hunting  heritage. 

Game  Commission  personnel  have  SPORT  materials  for  distribu- 
tion at  sportsmen’s  meeting,  and  we  need  your  help,  so  let’s  get 
together,  okay? — Bob  Bell. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


Frank  was  walking  the 

shallows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island  with  his  retriever  Babe  at  heel, 
while  Doc  and  I silently  floated  the 
main  channel  side  of  the  island.  Our 
game  plan  was  to  “put  a pincer  move- 
ment” on  any  ducks  hiding,  feeding  or 
resting  along  the  island’s  edges  or  at  the 
lower  end.  The  site  was  the  Allegheny 
River  below  Franklin. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  and  a frigid  wind 
was  blowing  upriver. 

The  float  was  uneventful  until  we 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  island. 
Behind  the  tip,  in  the  lee,  Doc  and  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a raft  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  geese.  An  exchange  of  glances 
affirmed  that  we  knew  what  to  do.  It 
took  only  a few  seconds  after  the  birds 
saw  us  before  they  decided  what  to  do. 
They  stretched  their  long  necks  sky- 
ward, and  when  they  beat  their  wings 
the  first  time,  just  clearing  the  water 
40  yards  away,  five  rapid  shots  filled  the 
air.  Not  one  feather  drifted  down. 
While  I fumbled  with  a gloved  hand  for 
more  shells,  the  birds  swung  right  in 
front  of  us.  I swear  they  weren’t  15 
yards  away  when  they  caught  the  wind 
and  sped  upriver — disappearing  before 
we  could  reload. 

The  lesson  learned:  always  be  aware 
of  the  wind  when  waterfowl  hunting. 
Ducks  and  geese  continually  use  it  to 
their  advantage.  Had  we  waited,  the 
birds  would  have  had  to  fly  right  in 
front  of  us  to  catch  that  strong  wind, 
and  we’d  have  had  easy  close-range 
shots.  Both  of  us  would  probably  have 
dumped  our  limit.  Instead,  it  was  one 
of  my  most  frustrating  waterfowl  expe- 
riences. That  happened  quite  a few 
years  ago,  at  a time  when  I had  yet  to 
bag  one  of  those  trophy  Canadas,  but  I 
remember  it  vividly. 

Pennsylvania  has  surprisingly  good 
and  varied  duck  hunting.  Over  the 
years,  I’ve  been  fortunate  to  sample  a 

great  deal  of  it.  Two  of  the  finest 
otspots  are  Erie  and  Crawford 


WATERFOWL  HUNTING  does  not  attract  the 
great  numbers  of  Pennsylvania  gunners  that 
deer  and  pheasants  do,  but  those  who  haunt 
the  rivers,  streams  and  ponds  often  have 
good  luck. 
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counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  lower  Susquehanna  River 
basin.  Many  other  areas  stand  out. 
Middle  Creek  near  Reading  has  been 
intensively  managed  by  the  Game 
Commission  in  recent  years,  and  geese 
are  doing  extremely  well  there.  The 
upper  Susquehanna,  the  Allegheny  and 
the  Delaware  Rivers  are  known  to 
many  duck  enthusiasts.  The  beaver 
pond  country  in  Wayne  and  Pike 
counties  is  another  hotspot,  especially 
for  wood  ducks,  teal,  and  other  early 
season  species.  There  are  a number  of 
reservoirs  throughout  the  state.  The 
backwaters  and  flood  plains  of  these 
manmade  lakes  offer  good  sport.  I’ve 
hunted  most  of  these  different  areas 
and  learned  something  on  virtually 
every  outing.  The  following  tips  might 
more  success  when  after  wa- 
id  hopefully  provide  you  with 
a more  rewarding  experience. 

Allegheny  Floats 

Floats  on  the  Allegheny  River  have 
provided  a number  of  productive  wa- 
terfowl ventures.  I don’t  recommend 
floating  unless  you  can  do  it  with 
someone  who  knows  the  river  well.  The 
Allegheny  current  is  strong,  but  other 
rivers  in  the  state  have  similar  currents. 
Several  miles  below  Franklin  there  is  a 
series  of  islands  with  grass  flats  and 
slack  waters.  It  is  a remote  area.  No 
roads  parallel  this  section  and  there  are 
no  camps.  It  takes  an  hour  or  so  of  float- 
ing and  motoring  through  relatively 
unproductive  water  before  the  hotspots 
can  be  reached.  There  are  three  ways 
to  hunt  here.  You  can  float  a shallow 
draft  boat  along  the  island  edges  and 
jump  shoot;  you  can  park  the  boat,  and, 
with  a retriever  at  heel,  walk  the  island 
edges  slowly  and  quietly;  or  finally,  you 
can  set  up  a makeshift  blind,  put  out  a 
half  dozen  decoys  in  slack  water,  and 
try  calling  birds  when  you  see  them  in 
the  air. 

A combination  of  these  methods  is 
tough  to  beat.  Try  floating  or  walking 
the  length  of  the  islands,  flushing  ducks 
and  dropping  a bird  or  two  when  you 
can.  Then  set  up  a blind  and  put  out  de- 
coys, waiting  for  the  birds  you  flushed 
to  return.  Because  of  the  current,  a dog 
is  helpful.  He  can  reach  dead  birds 


bring  you 
terfowl,  ai 
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before  they  are  swept  downstream . 

My  duck  hunting  experiences  on  the 
Susquehanna  have  never  involved 
floating  around  the  islands  or  walking 
their  edges,  but  I am  sure  this  type  of 
hunting  could  be  productive.  Blinds 
and  a decoy  spread  are  the  accepted 
procedures  by  the  pros  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna flats.  Permanent  blinds  (set 
up  for  the  season)  are  usually 
constructed  near  the  bottom  ends  of  is- 
lands, although  they  can  be  placed  in 
other  areas,  too.  Decoys  are  set  out 
nearby  and  slack  waters  with  little  or  no 
current  are  preferred  for  the  stool.  The 
Susquehanna  is  a popular  route  that 
ducks  and  geese  follow  as  they  migrate 
south  each  fall.  Far  more  birds  utilize 
the  Susquehanna  than  any  other  river 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Floating  the  Feeders 

Because  of  the  abundant  habitat  and 
flyway  conditions,  I also  recommend 
floating  or  jump  shooting  the  feeder 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Susque- 
hanna. On  many  of  them  a two-man 
team  can  work  to  perfection — and  they 
can  often  bag  a limit  of  ducks  before 
work.  Leave  one  car  where  you  are  go- 
ing to  take  out.  Drive  the  other,  with 
the  canoe,  upstream  to  the  access 
point.  The  hunter  in  the  bow  does  the 
shooting,  the  one  in  the  stem  handles 
the  paddle.  The  shooter  gets  one 
chance,  then  it’s  time  to  switch  until 
the  next  duck  or  batch  of  ducks  is  en- 
countered. A silent  float  on  a small 
stream  is  a rewarding  experience.  It 
won’t  take  long  before  you  learn  the 
most  productive  stretches  under  a 
given  set  of  weather  circumstances. 
Though  canoe  float  shooting  is 
extremely  productive  on  feeder 
streams  in  the  lower  Susquehanna 
basin,  many  other  creeks  in  Pennsyl- 
vania provide  equally  exciting  shooting. 

Canoeing  relatively  quiet  waters  is  a 
great  way  to  escape  the  crowd.  If 
you’ve  had  skybusters  spook  ducks  that 
were  working  your  decoys,  you  know 
what  frustration  means.  You  don’t  en- 
counter these  problems  during  canoe 
floats.  I remember  one  morning  with 
Tim  Brown  on  French  Creek.  We  set 
up  decoys  in  a flooded  cornfield,  en- 
countered little  action  there,  made  a 


short  float  downstream  and  got  some 
shooting,  set  up  our  decoys  again  in 
some  flooded  timber  and  lured  in  a 
limit  of  black  ducks,  then  during  the 
final  part  of  our  hunt  jumped  more 
ducks  as  we  silently  floated  to  the  car. 

Duck  gunning  at  Erie’s  Presque  Isle 
Bay  is  appealing  to  many  waterfowlers. 
There  are  many  ways  to  hunt  here. 
Presque  Isle  State  Park  offers  118 
blinds  around  the  perimeter  of  the  bay, 
and  these  are  awarded  during  a draw- 
ing each  September.  Hunters  who 
draw  one  of  these  sites  are  permitted  to 
construct  their  own  blind.  If  they  don’t 
use  the  blind  on  any  given  day,  other 
hunters  may  use  them  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis.  Though  I’ve  never 
drawn  one  of  these  blinds  myself,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hunt  from 
several.  Bluebills  (lesser  and  greater 
scaup)  are  the  primary  species  here. 
Setting  out  two  to  four  dozen  decoys, 
calling  birds  within  range  and  staying 
out  of  sight  in  the  blind  while  the  birds 
work  the  stool  is  the  accepted  game 
plan.  This  method  of  waterfowl  hunting 
is  an  exciting  way  to  hunt.  Calling  birds 
and  watching  them  work  is,  to  me,  the 
most  rewarding. 

Before  market  hunting  for  ducks  be- 
came illegal,  huge  numbers  of  bluebills 
were  taken  by  professionals  every  year 
on  Presque  Isle  Bay.  Many  of  these 
gunners  of  yesteryear  hunted  from  sink 
boxes,  weighted,  unstable  craft  that 
were  hardly  safe  when  winds  were  calm 
and  the  bay  was  barely  rippled.  If  a 
wind  came  up  quickly,  before  a man  in 
a sink  box  could  depart,  he  could  lose 
his  life  when  the  box  sank  in  the  frigid 
waters.  In  the  ’30s,  sink  boxes  were 
declared  illegal.  They  were  replaced  by 
the  layout  or  float  box,  which  is  still  in 
vogue  today. 

Layout  shooting  is  the  most  unusual 
duck  gunning  we  have  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  requires  more  preparation  than  any 
other  form  of  hunting  I have  en- 
countered. However,  for  those  attuned 
to  float  box  shooting,  the  tradition  and 
preparation  is  as  much  a part  of  the 
sport  as  the  shooting.  The  float  box  sits 
low  in  the  water.  You  lie  flat  in  the  boat 
and  wait  for  the  birds  to  come  to  you. 
Once  ducks  are  within  range,  you  sit  up 
and  swing  your  shotgun  into  action.  It’s 
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SUCCESSFULLY  CALLING  ducks  takes 
experience  and  practice,  but  the  learning  is 
fun  in  itself,  and  ultimately  it’s  the  most 
exciting  way  to  hunt  waterfowl,  in  Sisley’s 
opinion. 

a whole  new  gunning  technique,  and 
one  that  isn’t  easy  to  master.  The  boats 
are  usually  painted  a dull  gray,  in  hopes 
that  wary  ducks  will  think  the  low- 
profile  craft  looks  like  water.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  decoys  to  entice  bluebills,  so  it  is 
not  unusual  to  have  eight  to  twelve 
dozen  blocks  surrounding  the  float  box. 
Most  gunners  string  twelve  decoys 
together. 

Most  float  boxes  accommodate  only 
one  shooter.  The  biggest  boxes  will  ac- 
commodate two.  Each  morning  the 
layouts  are  launched  long  before 
daybreak.  A larger  boat  is  used  to  tow 
the  float  box  into  the  chosen  position. 
The  wind  is  a major  factor  in  position- 
ing these  unusual  craft.  Decoys  are 
then  put  out  in  long  strings  in  front  of 
the  box,  and  an  “alley”  is  left  open  in 
the  middle.  Hunters  hope  bluebills  will 
fly  up  the  alley  to  offer  the  float  box 
shooter  close  range  shots.  Three,  four 
or  five  men  might  be  involved  with  one 
setup.  They  exchange  places  at  regular 
intervals.  This  type  of  hunting  is  only 
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for  hardy,  dedicated  waterfowlers,  and 
those  who  know  and  love  the  tradition 
and  preparation  that  goes  with  layout 
shooting. 

Though  a variety  of  ducks  can  be 
taken  via  this  method,  bluebills  are  en- 
countered far  more  than  any  others. 
Scaup  are  interesting.  They  can  be  en- 
countered throughout  Pennsylvania, 
but  have  a definite  preference  for  large 
bodies  of  water.  Therefore,  Keystone 
waterfowlers  will  find  more  of  them 
around  Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state. 

Scaup  are  prolific,  producing  seven 
or  eight  ducklings  per  brooding  female. 
They  are  diving  ducks,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  feed  in  waters 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  Average  water 
depth  in  Presque  Isle  Bay  is  about 
fifteen  feet.  Snails,  clams  and  aquatic 
insects  are  the  foods  most  often 
consumed. 

Green-winged  teal  are  another  top 
species,  though  often  overlooked  by 
Pennsylvania  shotgunners.  They  can  be 
encountered  along  the  Susquehanna  as 
they  fly  south  to  their  wintering 
grounds.  A few  greenwings  are  found  in 
Erie  and  Crawford  counties,  too.  Most 
of  those  seen  on  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
originate  in  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Maritimes.  Only  a few  are  bom  in  the 
prairie  provinces  of  Canada.  The  major 
wintering  area  for  these  teal  is  along  the 
South  Carolina  coast.  Teal  are  warm 
weather  lovers  and  thus  early  migra- 
tors. Sometimes  the  bulk  of  their  mi- 
gration has  already  passed  through 
Pennsylvania  by  the  time  our  season 
opens.  However,  not  always.  Wa- 
terfowlers who  are  observant  can  often 
score  big  on  teal  during  the  first  week 
of  the  season. 

Mallards  are  the  most  important 
duck  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  my 
personal  favorite.  To  me,  there  is  an 
unparalleled  thrill  in  carefully  setting 
up  a blind,  putting  out  decoys,  then 
calling  and  calling  as  seven  or  eight 
greenheads  and  suzies  swing  into  the 
decoys,  flare,  come  back,  flare,  then 
come  back  again.  If  they  finally  set  their 
wings  for  the  stool,  my  heart  is  usually 
beating  so  fast  I don’t  have  a chance. 
Mallards  are  big  ducks,  and  they 
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gunners  used  to  kicking  out  upland  game 
birds  and  shooting  on  the  flush,  for  passing 
shots  at  long  range — typical  of  much  duck 
and  goose  shooting — is  a considerably  dif- 
ferent game. 

provide  gourmet  table  fare.  The  breed- 
ing population  fluctuates  around  ten 
million  birds.  The  bulk  of  them  fly 
down  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  winter- 
ing in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee.  Pennsylvania  is, 
however,  blessed  with  good  mallard 
hunting.  The  best  is  in  the  lower  Sus- 
quehanna basin  and  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  in  the  marsh  and  lake 
country.  Mallard  nests  average  nine 
eggs,  so  this  species  can  bounce  back 
quickly  from  high  winter  mortality. 

Another  of  my  favorites  is  the  black 
duck.  No  waterfowl  species  is  more 
wary.  There  is  a mystique  that  sur- 
rounds this  species  that  lures  many 
gunners.  The  black  duck  resembles  the 
mallard  in  size,  flight  characteristics 
and  body  conformation.  Superficially, 
the  black  looks  like  a hen  mallard,  but 
coloring  is  much  darker.  The  wintering 
population  is  approximately  one 
million.  The  species  is  concentrated 
along  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  with  the 


principal  wintering  grounds  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area.  The  lower  Sus- 
quehanna can  be  excellent,  but 
northwest  Pennsylvania  and  the  Alle- 
gheny River  also  offer  excellent  black 
duck  shooting.  These  birds  are  tough  to 
decoy.  I’ve  been  on  several  hunts 
where  I’ve  called  blacks  and  had  them 
land  a hundred  or  more  yards  away. 
Sometimes  they  slowly  swim  into  the 
stool.  Nests  average  nine  to  ten  eggs,  so 
these  birds  can  also  jump  back  from 
high  winter  mortality.  They  feed  pre- 
dominantly on  plant  foods. 

The  wood  duck  comeback  has  been 
one  of  wildlife  management’s  most 
noteworthy  accomplishments.  When 
man  cut  so  many  forests,  he  eliminated 
the  wood  duck’s  nesting  habitat.  These 
birds  traditionally  nest  in  hollow  trees. 
The  development  of  a number  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  wood  duck  nesting  boxes 
has  helped  to  bring  this  species  back 
from  near  extinction.  Pennsylvania  is 
blessed  with  an  excellent  population. 
Wood  ducks  love  small  waters,  small 
creeks,  beaver  ponds,  etc. — areas 
where  tree  cover  is  abundant.  Acorns 
are  their  favorite  food.  The  beaver 
ponds  in  Pike  and  Wayne  counties  are 
tops,  as  are  the  marshes  and  beaver 
pond  areas  in  Crawford  and  Erie 
counties.  However,  woodies  can  be  en- 
countered on  most  any  small  water  in 
the  state.  They  decoy  well — almost  too 
well.  Many  times  they’ll  zip  in  so  fast 
they’ll  either  sit  down  among  the  de- 
coys or  flit  past  your  blind  and  stool 
before  you  can  swing  into  action. 

Clutch  Size  About  Twelve 

Several  wood  duck  hens  might  lay 
eggs  in  one  nest.  However,  clutch  size 
in  a normal  nest  will  be  about  twelve 
eggs.  Nests  in  hollow  trees  are  sus- 
ceptible to  predation  from  squirrels, 
raccoons,  and  other  creatures.  Wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  should  be  made  safe 
from  these  predators.  Raccoons  can 
even  climb  metal  poles  to  reach  nest 
boxes,  so  such  boxes  should  have  a pro- 
tective shield.  It  is  also  important  to 
provide  three  or  four  inches  of  sawdust, 
wood  chips  or  shavings,  and  this  bed- 
ding should  be  changed  every  year. 

Novice  duck  hunters  should  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  learning 
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how  to  use  a call.  Calling  ducks  takes 
experience  and  knowhow.  Calling 
geese  is  usually  a little  easier.  How- 
ever, learning  how  to  call  water- 
fowl  adds  a new  dimension  to  the  sport. 
You  can  learn  a lot  from  instructional 
records,  but  you  11  learn  a lot  more  by 
listening  to  an  accomplished  caller  and 
then  trying  to  duplicate  the  way  he 
talks.  It’s  also  beneficial  to  travel  to  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  waterfowl  refuges  just 
prior  to  the  season.  Listen  to  the  birds, 
especially  the  mallards,  and  try  to 
imitate  their  various  calls.  Keep  your 
duck  call  in  your  automobile  and 
practice  on  the  way  to  work,  bn  short 
trips,  or  any  other  time  you  have  the 
opportunity. 

Many  waterfowlers  get  by  without 
dogs,  but  to  me,  hunting  has  added 
satisfaction  and  thrills  if  I can  use  a 
retriever.  An  unruly  or  uncontrollable 
dog  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  He’ll  cost 
you  birds  over  the  course  of  the  season. 
However,  a good  Lab  or  Golden  will 
revent  the  loss  of  most  cripples  and 
ave  you  beaming  and  your  chest  but- 
tons popping  each  time  he  swims  back 
with  a duck  proudly  clutched  in  his 
jaws.  Training  retrieving  basics  is  easy. 
Even  a rank  amateur  can  accomplish 
what  is  necessary.  However,  one  must 
be  willing  to  contribute  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  a day  for  a month  or  two  prior 
to  each  season.  This  training  can  be 
fun,  and  the  rewards  are  so  worthwhile 
that  I’d  never  consider  hunting  ducks 
without  a canine  companion. 

The  successful  duck  hunter  cannot 
be  averse  to  early  rising.  Those  who 
like  to  sneak  in  40  more  winks  will  miss 
out  on  the  best  shooting.  You  can 
depend  on  ducks  flying  at  daybreak. 
Their  activity  usually  tapers  off  as  the 
sun  gets  higher.  The  late  afternoon 
hours  can  be  productive,  too,  but  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  sunrise  and  an 
hour  or  two  afterward  provide  the  most 
action. 

Except  on  float  trips  for  ducks,  or 
jump  shooting,  decoys  are  an  absolute 
necessity.  In  some  instances  the  more 
decoys  you  have,  the  more  successful 
you’ll  be.  However,  when  gunning 
small  waters  like  river  edges,  beaver 
ponds,  or  backwaters  of  reservoirs,  six 
to  twelve  decoys  will  be  almost  as 
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productive  as  fifty.  Decoys  should  be 
rigged  in  the  off  season.  I like  heavy 
dark  green  cord  made  for  the  purpose. 
Lead  anchors  should  be  wrapped  with 
black  electrician’s  tape  to  prevent 
glare.  Depending  on  the  situation,  I 
use  one  of  two  decoy  spreads.  I have  six 
oversize  Quack  decoys  that  fit  into  an 
army  duffle  bag.  I can  carry  them  for 
several  hundred  yards  on  a shoulder 
strap.  When  I am  going  farther  off  the 
road,  I take  a dozen  collapsible  rubber 
decoys,  because  they  are  not  as  heavy 
and  take  up  less  space.  How  you  set  up 
your  decoys  is  dependent  upon  an  in- 
finite number  of  factors.  Entire  books 
have  been  written  about  the  subject. 
One  point  should  be  kept  in  mind  at  all 
times.  Set  up  your  stool  with  an  open- 
ing between  the  fakes  and  your  blind. 
Hopefully,  the  real  birds  will  land  in 
the  opening  and  be  closer  to  the  end  of 
your  gun  barrel. 

Sparse  Vegetation 

Because  of  sparse  vegetation  in  some 
marshes,  it  is  often  difficult  to  hide 
properly.  Many  gunners  thread  marsh 
vegetation  through  chicken  wire  to 
provide  a natural  looking  hide.  Marsh 
Mat  is  available  commercially.  Made  of 
marsh  vegetation,  you  can  lie  under 
this  mat,  call  birds  (after  setting  out  the 
decoys),  then  jump  up  when  they  are 
within  range. 

Sneaking  marshes  on  flood  plains  of 
reservoirs  throughout  Pennsylvania  can 
be  particularly  productive.  Walk 
quietly  and  slowly  with  your  retriever 
at  heel.  Be  at  the  productive  area  right 
at  shooting  light.  After  the  first  hour, 
the  best  jump  shooting  is  over.  When  it 
is,  I usually  change  areas  and  start 
hunting  upland  game.  I’ve  spent  quite 
a number  of  memorable  mornings 
sneaking  around  flood  plain  marshes  on 
reservoirs  near  my  home.  I’ve  limited 
out  in  less  than  an  hour  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

Pennsylvania  offers  a great  variety  of 
waterfowl  hunting.  No  matter  where 
you  live,  you  are  close  to  some  top- 
notch  waterfowl  sport.  Find  out  what 
species  thrive  in  your  area,  then 
develop  the  techniques  required  to 
bring  them  within  gun  range  on  a 
regular  basis. 
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THE  KEE-KEE  is  not  a hard  call  to  make.  It  is  probably  most  easily  done  on  the  slate  box 
caller — a simple  matter  of  tightening  finger  pressure  on  the  stylus  to  raise  the  pitch. 


“Kee-Kee”  for  Your 
Fall  Turkey 


by  Bob  Lesher 


THERE  IT  WAS  again — the  'kee- 
kee  of  a young  turkey!  All  thought 
of  deer  hunting  fled  from  my  mind.  I 
laid  down  my  bow  and  went  to  work 
with  the  diaphragm  caller  which  goes 
with  me  daily  throughout  the  year.  The 
sound  I had  heard  was  the  high-pitched 
crying  or  whistling  that  often  typifies 
the  young  turkey. 

Kee-kee-kee-yelp  he  called,  and  I 
tried  to  come  back  at  him  with  the 
same. 

The  sound  had  come  from  ap- 
proximately 75  yards  to  my  front.  Sure 
as  shootin’,  it  answered  and  started 
toward  me,  moving  slightly  to  my  left 
in  some  pines  flanking  the  thick  locust 
patch  that  hid  me. 
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On  he  came.  When  only  30  or  40 
yards  separated  us,  he  started  to  gobble 
as  well.  This  was  amusing;  he  had  a 
tough  time  coming  out  with  what  he 
really  wanted.  He  tried  his  best  to  get 
me  to  come  half  way.  He  went  through 
his  whole  assortment  of  calls;  kee-kees, 
yelps,  clucks,  gobbles  and  whines. 
Soon  he  tired  of  the  whole  game  and 
went  kee-keeing  on  through  the  pine 
thicket,  hoping  to  find  more  sociable 
turkeys  than  I proved  to  be. 

Exactly  what  is  the  kee-kee  and  what 
does  it  sound  like? 

The  kee-kee  cry  or  whistle  can  be 
compared  to  a person  whistling  for  a 
dog,  only  slower.  One  note  is  run  into 
the  next  and  it  can  be  varied  in  pitch.  It 
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is  difficult  to  describe.  The  young  fall 
turkey  is  only  five  or  six  months  old  and 
his  voice  is  not  mature  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  long  series  of  yelps  made  by 
older  turkeys.  He  attempts  to  yelp 
seven  or  eight  times  but  his  voice 
cracks  and  jumps  to  the  high-pitched 
kee-kee  or  whistle.  As  the  fall  months 
progress,  however,  the  kee-kees  get 
deeper  in  pitch,  and  by  late  December 
or  January  they  are  gone  completely.  In 
calling  for  turkeys  in  early  fall,  a caller 
with  a high-pitched  kee-kee  should  be 
used.  Later  in  the  fall,  however,  a 
lower-pitch  call  seems  to  work  better. 

The  best  lessons  come  from  the 
turkey  itself.  Scatter  a flock  of  young 
birds  in  the  early  fall  and,  ten  to  one, 
you’ll  hear  the  kee-kee  long  before  they 
yelp.  Another  source  of  learning  is  a 
good  recording  of  actual  wild  turkey 
calls.  Penns  Woods  of  Delmont,  Pa., 
has  a superior  recording.  Another  good 
one  is  from  Leon  Johenning  of  Lex- 
ington, Va.  You  might  try  talking  to  an 
experienced  turkey  hunter.  Be  careful 
in  your  approach  with  these  guys, 
though — some  of  them  are  pretty 
reluctant  to  give  out  information! 

The  kee-kee  is  not  a hard  call  to 
make.  It  is  probably  most  easily  made 
on  the  slate  box  caller.  It  is  a simple 
matter  of  tightening  finger  pressure  on 
the  stylus  and  the  slate  box  to  raise  the 
pitch  to  a whistle  or  squeal.  A little 
harder,  but  very  effective,  is  the 
diaphragm  or  mouth  caller.  Tongue 
pressure  here  makes  the  difference. 
These  calls  can  also  be  made  on  the 
yelper  and  the  snuff  can  caller. 

If  I had  only  one  choice  of  a call  to 
use  in  the  fall,  it  would  be  the  kee-kee. 
It  has  been  successful  for  me  on  many 
occasions.  It’s  a good  call  to  use  just 
after  daylight  and  also  in  the  last  hour 
before  quitting  time.  It  is  effective 
anytime  after  scattering  a flock. 

Using  this  call.  I’ve  had  turkeys  come 
so  close  that  I could  see  their  throat 
muscles  moving  as  they  approached. 
They  have  flown  in  to  me  on  several  oc- 
casions. Some  came  on  a dead  run,  cry- 
ing all  the  way  with  nothing  but  the 
kee-kee.  I’ve  had  luck  calling  birds 
down  from  a nearby  tree  through  this 
call. 

A vivid  experience  comes  to  mind. 
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Several  years  ago  we  were  hunting 
turkeys  in  an  area  just  south  of 
Blossburg.  I had  my  turkey  and  was 
calling  for  Lee  Williamson,  a physical 
education  teacher  in  our  local  schools  in 
South  Williamsport.  We  left  his  camp 
at  dawn  and  sat  through  the  chilly  early 
hours  to  no  avail.  About  9:30  we  came 
back  to  camp  for  bacon,  eggs,  toast  and 
coffee. 

Lee  kiddingly  advised  me  to  keep 
watching  out  the  window  as  there  was  a 
good  chance  I would  see  turkeys  under 
the  hemlocks  about  75  yards  from  the 
cabin. 

“Yeah,”  I replied,  “there  11  probably 
be  a flock  of  40  any  minute  now. 

J ust  keep  watching. 

I just  kept  eating  breakfast,  which 
was  a surer  bet.  Every  few  minutes, 
however,  I did  steal  a glance  when  Lee 
wasn  t watching. 

Big  One  Under  the  Hemlocks 

Sure  as  shootin’,  one  of  the  times  I 
looked,  there  was  a turkey  under  the 
hemlocks,  and  a big  one,  too! 

“Lee,  your  turkey  is  down  under  the 
hemlocks. 

“You  shoot  him — I don  t want  him,” 
he  replied. 

“Hey,  there  really  is  a turkey  there! 
...  In  fact,  now  there  are  three!” 

I sure  wasn  t going  to  stand  there  and 
convince  him,  so  I stumbled  out  the 
back  door  and  took  off  hollering  and 
whistling  to  scatter  the  turkeys.  By  this 
time,  where  there  had  been  three,  a 
dozen  turkeys  now  milled  about.  Also 
by  this  time,  Lee  was  right  on  my 
heels.  The  birds  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  leaving  as  quickly  as  they  had 
come. 

We  went  back,  hurriedly  washed  the 
few  breakfast  dishes  and  returned  to 
the  area.  Probably  not  more  than  10 
minutes  had  elapsed  and  we  made  it 
just  in  time  as  calls  were  already  com- 
ing from  several  different  directions. 
We  quickly  found  the  two  nearest  hid- 
ing spots,  neither  of  which  was  very 
good. 

Both  of  us  began  to  call.  As  we  had 
agreed,  the  flock  was  made  up  of  older 
turkeys;  therefore,  the  kee-kee  of  the 
young  turkey  was  probably  not  in 
order.  I took  my  hinged  box  caller  and 
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THE  ANSWERING  kee-kee’s  came  right 
back.  I glanced  to  my  right  and  there,  com- 
ing single  file,  was  a flock  of  young  turkeys 
led  by  the  mother  hen!  They  were  trying  to 
join  the  flock  we  had  just  scattered. 

pretty  closely  matched  the  nearest 
turkey’s  calls.  Lee  was  working  his 
diaphragm  caller  and  together  we 
sounded  like  a flock  already  gathering. 

The  first  bird  in  was  a big  gobbler.  It 
came  in  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree 
from  Lee,  of  course.  As  Lee  turned,  the 
big  fellow  took  off,  keeping  the  tree 
between  him  and  Lee.  None  of  Lee’s 
three  shots  connected. 

“Well,  that  fixes  that,”  he  sighed. 

“Not  on  your  life.  We  sit  right  back 
down  and  wait  awhile  and  start  again,  ” 
I came  back  at  him. 

Not  five  minutes  passed  before  the 
whole  flock  started  calling  again.  We 
answered.  Somewhere  off  to  my  right  I 
thought  I heard  a kee-kee.  Where  did 
that  come  from?  It  wasn’t  coming  from 
any  bird  in  this  flock. 


I continued  working  the  box  call  but 
threw  in  a few  kee-kees  with  my 
diaphragm  caller.  The  answering  kee- 
kees  came  right  back.  Seconds  later  I 
glanced  to  my  right  and  there,  coming 
single  file,  was  a flock  of  young  turkeys 
led  by  the  mother  hen!  They  were  try- 
ing to  join  the  flock  we  had  just  scat- 
tered. All  this  in  spite  of  Lee’s  shots 
only  minutes  before! 

They  filed  past  me  at  about  35  yards, 
heading  right  in  front  of  Lee. 

Ka  Pow!  Down  went  one  of  the  big- 
ger turkeys.  Lee  had  collected  his  bird 
for  the  fall.  The  remainder  of  this  flock 
also  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Now 
we  had  two  flocks  broken  up  in  the 
same  spot.  We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  turkey  hunting  glory,  trying  to  call 
one  in  for  Lee’s  dad  who  arrived  at 
lunchtime.  Turkeys  often  answered  our 
kee-kee. 

Three  Up  a Steep  Bank 

At  one  time,  I called  three  up  a steep 
bank  but  they  spotted  Lee’s  dad  and 
took  off  just  out  of  gun  range.  Later  in 
the  afternoon,  I had  a lot  of  fun  working 
with  a hesitant  young  gobbler.  It  took 
all  kinds  of  talking  to  convince  him  I 
was  another  turkey.  After  exactly  40 
minutes,  he  came  in  to  me.  Again  it  was 
the  kee-kee  followed  by  a couple  of 
deeper  yelps  that  turned  the  trick. 
When  he  got  very  close,  this  one  also 
tried  that  amusing  half  gobble  referred 
to  earlier.  He  missed  the  company  of 
the  flock  and  nervously  pranced  back 
and  forth  for  about  10  minutes,  trying 
to  get  me  to  come  meet  him.  What  a 
show! 

Coincidentally  as  I write  this  article, 

I just  yesterday  returned  with  this 
year’s  fall  turkey.  It  came  to  the  plead- 
ing cry  of  the  kee-kee,  silently  but  de- 
termined to  find  a partner. 

For  any  of  you  turkey  hunters  who 
have  been  having  a tough  time  connect- 
ing and  have  not  been  using  the  kee- 
kee,  you  may  find  it  opens  up  new 
avenues.  It  will  double  your  chances  for 
taking  a fall  turkey.  Try  it — you’ll  like 
it! 
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GAME  NEWS 


A DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  lifts  road-killed  whitetail  onto  car  rack — an  item  that’s 
permanently  installed  on  many  Game  Commission  vehicles. 


DEER  DRIVING 


By  Bill  Betts 


I’M  NOT  BRAGGING,  not  really— 
merely  offering  myself  as  a splendid 
example.  A star  to  hitch  your  wagon  to. 
A fellow  who  can  help,  maybe  inspire. 
For  I have  been  driving  all  over  the 
Keystone  State,  at  all  times  of  day  and 
night,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for 
thirty-three  years  now,  and  I have 
never  struck  a white-tailed  deer,  not 
even  nicked  one,  with  any  kind  of  ve- 
hicle on  any  Pennsylvania  roadway. 

I have  often  driven  east  and  west  on 
Interstate  80.  I have  been  up  and  down 
the  highways  of  Forest  County  and 
Tioga,  back  and  forth  between 
Philipsburg  and  State  College,  count- 
less times  through  the  beautiful  Cook 
Forest  State  Park,  and  ever  so  many 
times  over  that  woe-to-the-deer  stretcfi 
of  road  between  Indiana  and  Punxsu- 
tawney  in  Indiana  County.  In  the  rain, 


and  in  the  snow,  in  the  blinding  even- 
ing sun,  I have  traveled  the  deer 
country  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  I 
am  batting  zero. 

It  is  an  enviable  record,  and  lots  of 
you  readers  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
same  success  must  wonder  what  my 
secret  is.  Well,  I sure  don’t  want  to 
keep  it  a secret!  Here  it  is.  I’ll  give  it  to 
you  in  the  form  of  rules.  There  are 
seven  of  them: 

Rule  1:  Drive  slowly. 

No  question  about  it:  the  more 
slowly  you  drive,  the  less  likely  you  are 
to  strike  a deer.  Everybody  knows 
there  are  times  when  an  auto-deer 
collision  simply  can’t  be  avoided.  All  of 
a sudden  out  of  nowhere  cascades  this 
enormous  animal — four  sharp  hooves 
on  the  hood  of  your  new  Chrysler.  But 
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clearly  the  faster  you  are  traveling,  the 
less  chance  you  have  to  avoid  a deer 
which  unexpectedly  appears  on  the 
road  right  before  you . 

I remember  vividly  several  near- 
misses  of  that  kind.  One  occurred  as  I 
was  driving  just  east  of  Ebensburg 
down  the  long  Cresson  Mountain  road 
on  a foggy  fall  night.  From  the  steep 
bank  on  my  right,  where  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  a deer  could  lurk,  a huge 
doe  crashed  down  on  the  highway  just  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  my  car.  Partly  be- 
cause of  the  inhibiting  fog  and  partly 
because  I have  learned  how  to  drive  in 
deer  country,  I was  not  moving  so  fast 
that  I could  not  get  the  car  stopped. 
The  bewildered  animal  regarded  me 
through  waves  of  fog,  tried  to  scale  the 
bank  from  which  it  had  come,  couldn’t, 
and  finally  slipped  down  into  the 
canyon  between  the  two  sections  of 
divided  highway.  I persist  to  this  day  in 
the  hope  that  she  somehow  made  it 
safely  across  the  westbound  lanes  of 
highway. 

Anyway,  drive  slowly.  Drive  more 
slowly  in  deer  country  than  you  would 
otherwise  drive.  Naturally,  you  cannot 
move  at  the  kind  of  snail’s  pace  that 
would  offend  the  following  traffic,  or 
that  would  make  you  a real  hazard,  but 


SIGN  INDICATING  deer  crossing  area  was 
not  enough  to  prevent  collision  which  killed 
this  nice  buck.  In  an  average  year,  PGC 
personnel  pick  up  25,000+  roadkills.  Many 
thousands  more  die  after  being  hit  by  vehi- 
cles. 
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drive  with  great  caution  and  as  slowly 
as  is  convenient  for  your  schedule  and 
the  conditions  of  the  road. 

Rule  2:  Drive  with  total 
concentration. 

Of  course  this  should  be  your  rule 
whenever  you  slip  behind  the  wheel  of 
a truck  or  an  automobile.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  should  be  your  rule  for  anything 
you  want  to  do  well,  anything  that  you 
want  to  do  safely.  Cut  down  on  the  dis- 
tractions. Think:  “What  would  I do  if  a 
deer  were  suddenly  to  appear  there?’’ 
Although  logicians  would  say  that  you 
can’t  really  do  it,  you  must  expect  the 
unexpected.  I guess  what  that  really 
means  is,  “Be  ready  for  anything.’ 

So,  slow  down  a little  for  curves  and 
for  the  brows  of  hills.  It’s  a bad  moment 
when  you  round  a curve  to  find  a herd 
of  deer  lined  up  Indian  file  square  in 
your  headlights. 

Rule  3:  Get  to  know  the 
Pennsylvania  whitetail. 

Even  though  you  have  been 
concentrating  a hundred  percent, 
you’ve  got  to  increase  it  some,  and 
intensify  your  caution,  when  you  are  in 
deer  country.  Know  your  territory. 
There  are  deer  everywhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  you  know,  but  your  chances  of 
striking  one  are  better  on  Route  872 
along  the  First  Fork  of  the  Sinnema- 
honing  in  mountainous  Potter  County 
than  on  Route  22  between  Murrysville 
and  Pittsburgh. 

You  need  to  know  your  seasons,  too. 
The  most  perilous  months  of  all  are 
October  and  November,  the  time  of  the 
rut.  Because  of  small  game  season  and 
archery  deer  season,  whitetails  are  on 
the  move,  are  often  forced  to  travel  un- 
familiar trails  and  to  range  out  more 
than  is  their  wont.  Their  normal  feed- 
ing habits  and  range  patterns  are 
disturbed.  Thus  they  tend  to  cross 
highways  and  secondary  roads  at  points 
strange  to  them  and  at  odd  hours. 

Early  spring  is  a bad  time,  too,  for 
now  the  young  are  not  being  escorted, 
and  after-winter  feeding  patterns  are 
not  yet  established. 

You  need  to  know  about  time  of  day, 
too.  Be  especially  careful  in  the  even- 
ing and  early  in  the  morning,  when 
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deer  are  moving  between  woods  and 
fields.  There  is  danger  all  night  long,  of 
course,  as  this  is  when  deer  are  active, 
but  dusk  and  dawn  are  the  really  bad 
times. 

Rule  4:  Take  note  of  Deer 
Crossing  signs. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Game  Commission  have  placed 
these  at  high  deer  traffic  points.  Deer 
may  cross  anywhere,  but  we  know  from 
road-kill  records  that  they  will.be  cross- 
ing at  these  points.  These  signs  mean 
keep  alert. 

Rule  5;  When  you  do  spot  a 
deer  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
slow  way  down. 

You  can’t  know  what  an  animal  will 
do.  Don’t  assume  that  a deer  will 
behave  like  a well-trained  schoolboy 
and  stand  still  for  traffic.  Should  you 
see  a whitetail  crossing  the  highway,  or 
one  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
watch  carefully  for  others.  Normally 
where  there  is  one,  there  are  two,  or 
three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  . . . 

Rule  6:  Warn  approaching 
traffic. 

When  you  have  spotted  deer  on  the 
highway,  you  can  alert  drivers  in  the 
area  by  blinking  your  lights  or  by 
means  of  a CB  radio  if  you  have  one. 

Rule  7:  Encourage  others  to 
keep  these  rules  in  mind. 

Talk  up  deer  driving.  You’ll  be  doing 
your  hunting  friends  as  well  as  your 
driving  friends  a favor. 

In  1976,  Game  Commission  person- 
nel removed  24, 183  whitetails  killed  by 
vehicles  from  the  roads  of  the  state. 
And  that  figure,  appallingly  high  as  it 
is,  is  still  5,731  fewer  than  the  record 
29,914  picked  up  from  Pennsylvania 
highways  in  1975.  Moreover,  these 
figures  include  only  those  animals 
removed  by  Game  Commission  of- 
ficers. How  many  were  removed  by 
other  parties?  How  many  were  never 
reported  or  found  during  patrol?  How 
many  crippled  animals  wandered  off 
into  the  woods  to  die  sometime  later? 

Last  year,  the  counties  which  led  in 
the  number  of  highway  deer  kills  were 
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Westmoreland  (1248),  Bucks  (986), 
Venango  (764),  Schuylkill  (741),  and 
Wayne  (715).  There  were  even  six  deer 
killed  on  the  highways  in  Philadelphia. 
The  position  of  the  counties  in  the  “top 
five’’  for  reported  highway  kills  changes 
from  year  to  year,  but  several  counties 
show  up  repeatedly.  If  you  travel  in 
those  areas,  be  especially  cautious. 

Some  counties  have  higher  totals 
than  others  because  they  include  more 
area.  So  it’s  interesting  to  look  at  which 
counties  have  the  highest  number  of 
road-kills  per  square  mile.  In  1976,  the 
most  dangerous  counties  were  Bucks 
(1.6),  Westmoreland  (1.22),  Venango 
(1.1),  Pike  and  Forest  (1.0),  and  Wayne 
(.96). 

Some  people  say,  “So  what?’  So 
what  if  more  deer  are  killed  each  year 
on  Pennsylvania  highways  than  the 
total  taken  by  hunting  in  any  of  35  other 
states?  Doesn’t  that  statistic  merely  re- 
lace the  figure  that  used  to  be  taken 
y the  disappeared  predators,  the 
timber  wolf  and  the  mountain  lion? 

Well,  I am  not  buying  that.  Even  if 
it’s  true,  that’s  only  looking  at  it  from 
one  viewpoint.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
what  can  result  from  a deer-auto 
confrontation  would  agree.  In  the  first 
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“Top  Five”  Counties  in  Recorded 
Road-Killed  Deer 


1976 

Westmoreland  (1248) 
Bucks (986) 

Venango (764) 
Schuylkill  (741) 
Wayne  (715) 


1975 

Westmoreland  (1092) 
Schuylkill  (1071) 
Venango  (1019) 
Potter  (1014) 

Bucks (961) 


1974 

Butler  (1133) 
Venango  (1041) 
Clearfield  (970) 
Westmoreland  (943) 
Jefferson  (831 ) 


1973 

Westmoreland  (1121) 
Clearfield  (942) 
Schuylkill  (938) 
Jefferson  (803) 
Lycoming  (799) 


1972 

Westmoreland  (1055) 
Schuylkill  (1041) 
Clearfield  (876) 

Pike  (874) 

Monroe  (847) 


Times  in  “Top  Five”  During  Past  Five  Years 


Westmoreland 5 

Schuylkill  4 

Venango 3 

Clearfield 3 

Bucks 2 

Jefferson  2 


place,  it  is  a very  dangerous  business. 
Many  drivers  and  passengers  have  suf- 
fered injuries  from  such  collisions;  even 
fatalities  have  occurred  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania highways  because  of  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  a deer  on  the 
road.  In  the  second  place,  such  a colli- 
sion can  do  all  kinds  of  damage  to  your 
vehicle,  lots  more  than  you  might  sup- 
pose. It’s  something  to  be  avoided  at  al- 
most any  cost. 

Finally,  if  you  are  affected  as  I am, 
you  will  not  want  to  see  it  happen.  A 
collision  with  a deer  almost  always 
results  in  the  maiming  and  eventual 
death  of  the  animal.  Just  this  spring,  on 
Route  948  near  Sheffield  in  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest,  my  family  and  I 
came  upon  a tiny  spotted  fawn  writhing 


Potter  1 

Lycoming 1 

Monroe 1 

Butler  1 

Wayne  1 

Pike 1 


at  the  side  of  the  road.  It  had  been 
sideswiped  by  an  auto  operated  by  a 
driver  not  disposed  to  stop.  It  was  a 
depressing  sight. 

Whether  it  s a magnificent  buck,  like 
that  record-breaker  struck  by  a pickup 
truck  in  Erie  County  in  October  of 
1975,  or  a gravid  doe,  or  a yearling,  or  a 
newborn,  it  chills  me  to  see  it. 

Maybe  I’m  what  you  d call 
squeamish,  but  I don’t  like  to  see  any 
bird  or  animal  struck  by  a car — not  a 
chipmunk  nor  a frog  nor  a turtle  nor  a 
robin.  Not  a deer.  I’m  not  going  to  hit  a 
deer.  I made  up  my  mind  to  that  years 
ago  when  I first  saw  the  mangled 
carcass  of  a 10-point  buck  lying  in  a 
muddy  ditch. 

And  so  far  I’m  batting  zero. 


Big  and  Fast 

The  flight  speed  of  the  wild  turkey  has  been  estimated  at  close  to  50  miles  per 
hour. 

But  No  Ears  Like  a Mule 

The  panda  has  the  face  of  a raccoon,  feet  like  a cat,  and  body  similar  to  that  of  a 
bear. 
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GAME  NEWS 


TALKING  WITH  A NEW  acquaintance,  hunting  somehow  comes  into  the  conversation.  We 
tell  each  other  all  about  the  deer  we  have  taken  and  the  ones  that  got  away. 

The  Waiting  Disease 

By  Carl  L.  Loeffler,  Jr. 


Migrating  birds  are  not  the 

only  creatures  affected  by  the 
shortening  of  daylight  in  late  August 
and  September.  Many  men,  especially 
me,  also  change  behavioral  patterns  in 
the  fall.  I can  t fully  explain  what  hap- 
pens to  me,  but  when  the  evenings 
start  to  get  a little  cool  and  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn,  my  thoughts  uncon- 
trollably drift  to  the  outdoors  and  hunt- 
ing. 

First,  I catch  myself  admiring  the 
changing  colors  of  the  leaves.  Next,  I 
find  myself  daydreaming  about  the 
coming  hunting  season.  Then  a casual 
phrase  to  my  wife  about  hunting  tells 
her  I’ve  got  “the  waiting  disease,”  and 
she  prepares  to  give  treatment  to  her 
ailing  husband.  As  the  daylight  grows 
shorter  and  shorter,  the  nights  get 
chillier  and  the  leaves  drift  down,  I 


begin  to  get  restless.  I dig  out  my  hunt- 
ing gear,  check  and  clean  my  rifle.  I 
have  to  force  myself  to  keep  my  mind 
on  things  at  hand.  Then  the  thing  my 
wife  fears  most  happens.  Talking  with  a 
new  acquaintance,  hunting  somehow 
comes  into  the  conversation.  I discover 
he  has  the  same  illness.  We  tell  each 
other  story  after  story  about  the  deer 
we  have  taken  and  the  ones  that  got 
away. 

After  this  encounter,  nothing  is  the 
same.  I’m  well  past  the  point  of  no 
return.  My  blood  is  filled  with  my 
thoughts.  Everything  I see  or  do 
reminds  me  of  hunting.  I get  so  bad 
that  I have  trouble  falling  asleep  at 
night.  Even  though  the  deer  season 
may  be  months  away,  I start  to  work 
out  every  little  detail  of  the  hunt  in  my 
mind.  What  should  I do  different  this 
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WE  MAKE  THE  endless  walk  to  our  stands.  I 
check  the  wind  and  look  to  the  eastern  sky. 
The  cold  starts  to  creep  into  my  bones.  I 
relax.  My  long  anticipated  hunt  is  about  to 
begin. 

year ? Should  I do  more  stillhunting ? 
No!  Stay  on  my  stand.  It’s  a good  one 
and  I might  miss  that  big  one  if  I move. 
All  the  time  my  desire  grows  worse. 

When  small  game  season  arrives,  I 
get  just  enough  hunting  in  to  make  the 
critical  list.  I m hunting  for  squirrels, 
rabbits  or  grouse,  but  my  mind  is  on 
the  upcoming  deer  season.  I watch  the 
weather  closely.  I wonder  what  it  will 
be  like  on  the  first  day.  Even  though 
I’m  hoping  for  three  inches  of  fresh 
snow,  which  would  make  spotting  and 
tracking  conditions  perfect,  I know  if 
it’s  fifty  below  zero  and  raining  fire,  I 
will  be  on  my  stand  long  before  sunrise. 

As  the  first  day  of  deer  season  edges 
closer,  my  wife  puts  me  in  intensive 
care.  The  only  thing  that  comes  out  of 
my  mouth  is  hunting  talk.  I try  to  ask 
my  wife  what  time  supper  will  be 
ready,  but  I say  something  like,  "I  hope 
my  scope  doesn  t fog  up.  My  wife, 
who  knows  what  I’m  going  through, 
replies.  Supper  will  be  ready  in  half  an 
hour. 

With  the  season  only  a few  days 
away,  I enter  a catatonic  state.  I just  sit 
in  the  comer  cleaning  my  gun  and  ask- 


ing, “What  time  is  it  now?”  As  I check 
my  hunting  gear  for  the  fifteenth  time 
and  discover  something  is  missing,  I 
scream  helplessly.  My  wife  enters  the 
room  with  the  hunting  license  which 
my  little  girl  had  carried  off.  Handing  it 
to  me,  she  says,  “It’s  six-thirty,  Hon.” 
She  then  leads  our  daughter  to  another 
room  to  safety. 

Sunday,  the  day  before  buck  season 
opens,  I find  myself  able  to  communi- 
cate with  others  as  long  as  the  conversa- 
tion is  about  hunting.  This  has  got  to  be 
the  toughest  day  to  get  through.  I just 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I’ve 
checked  and  rechecked  all  my  gear  and 
practically  cleaned  the  bluing  off  my 
rifle.  The  only  thing  I can  do  is  try  to 
act  normal.  Maybe  time  will  pass  more 
quickly  if  I watch  a football  game  on 
television.  But  that’s  no  good.  Just  sit- 
ting there  pretending  to  be  interested 
makes  me  nervous.  If  a thousand  bub- 
ble dancers  came  onto  the  field  at 
halftime,  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  sit  there 
and  watch.  A nap?  This  makes  things 
worse.  I just  lie  there  and  watch  the 
second  hand  drag  around  the  dial.  So  I 
get  up  and  look  out  the  window  to  see  if 
the  snow  the  weatherman  promised  has 
started  to  fall  yet. 

Some  Relief 

Suppertime  on  Sunday  brings  some 
relief.  Though  food  is  the  furthest  thing 
from  my  mind,  I sit  down  at  the  table. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a hunter  not  eating  a 
good  meal?  So  I pile  the  food  on  my 
plate  and  eat.  After  supper  I lay  my 
hunting  clothes  by  the  furnace  so 
they’ll  be  warm  in  the  morning.  Then  I 
call  my  brother.  We  again  go  over  our 
plans  for  the  hunt  and  I remind  him 
what  time  I’ll  pick  him  up. 

I get  ready  for  bed.  I’ll  be  getting  up 
at  4:30  so  I’ll  go  to  bed  at  9 tonight.  My 
wife  and  little  girl  cover  me  tenderly.  I 
pull  the  blanket  up  over  my  head  and 
wait  for  sleep.  My  mind  goes  into  high 
gear.  Will  I wake  up  on  time?  Will  my 
brother  be  ready  when  I get  to  his  place 
tomorrow?  Trying  to  get  my  mind  back 
on  sleep,  I roil  over  and  see  the  clock. 
Only  9:30!  It  must  be  wrong.  I’ve  been 
in  bed  for  hours!  Finally,  after  miles 
of  tossing  and  turning,  sometime  after 
midnight  I drift  into  sleep. 
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Suddenly,  I’m  awake.  I look  at  the 
clock.  It’s  only  4.  I have  a good  half 
hour  to  sleep  yet,  so  I decide  to  stay  in 
bed  until  the  alarm  goes  off  This  wait- 
ing period  lasts  almost  two  whole 
minutes.  As  I get  out  of  bed,  I hear  my 
wife  give  a long  sigh  of  relief  and  mum- 
ble something  about  it  being  over  for 
another  year.  Having  no  idea  what 
she’s  talking  about,  I grab  my  long 
johns  and  head  for  the  kitchen. 

When  I turn  the  light  on,  I see  a note 
from  my  wife  telling  me  my  lunch  is  in 
the  refrigerator.  There  is  a “Good 
Luck”  above  her  name.  I put  the  water 
an  for  coffee  and  get  out  a half  pound  of 
bacon,  two  eggs  and  four  slices  of 
bread.  It’s  going  to  be  a long  day  and  I 
have  to  have  a good  breakfast.  After  pil- 
ing the  dishes  in  the  sink,  I call  my 
brother  to  make  sure  he’s  out  of  bed.  A 
sleepy  voice  says,  “Don’t  worry.  I’ll  be 
ready  on  time.’’  He  hangs  up.  I never 
said  a word.  How  did  he  know  it  was 
me?  First  my  wife,  then  my  brother. 
People  sure  are  strange,  early  in  the 


morning.  I head  for  the  basement 
where  my  clothes  are  laid  out.  Just  as  I 
finish  getting  dressed,  I see  my  wife  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  laughing  and  hold- 
ing up  my  hunting  license.  Why  does  it 
keep  disappearing?  She  pins  it  on  my 
back,  I give  her  a kiss  and  leave. 

As  I pull  into  my  brother’s  driveway, 
he  opens  the  kitchen  door  for  me. 
Before  I get  inside,  I’m  trying  to  hurry 
him  out.  He  finishes  lacing  his  boots 
and  we  leave  the  house  and  start  into 
the  woods.  Hearing  him  call,  I turn  and 
see  him  about  thirty  yards  behind. 
“Why  are  you  running?’  he  asks  again. 
We  make  the  endless  walk  through  the 
woods  toward  our  stands.  When  we 
reach  the  point  where  we  split  up,  I tell 
him  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  wish  him 
luck.  He  mumbles  something  in  reply. 

Once  on  my  stand,  I cheek  the  wind 
and  look  to  the  eastern  sky  to  see  if  it 
has  started  to  lighten  yet.  The  cold 
starts  to  creep  into  my  bones.  I relax. 
My  long  anticipated  hunt  is  about  to 
begin. 


Keeps  Up  With  Momma 

When  only  a week  old,  the  young  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep  follows  its 
mother  as  she  wanders  about  the  mountain  in  search  of  food. 


Pennsylvanians  Aid  Study ; Help  Asked  Again 

Dr.  R.  I.  G.  Morrison  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  sends  thanks  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians for  their  cooperation  in  a study  of  migrating  shorebirds.  The  birds,  banded 
and  color-marked  in  James  Bay,  travel  from  Arctic  breeding  grounds  to  warmer 
wintering  areas.  Biologists  want  to  find  out  just  when  and  where  they  pass  through. 
Both  shore  and  inland  wetlands  along  the  East  Coast  serve  as  resting  areas  for  the 
travelers.  Last  year,  a higher  percentage  of  marked  birds  was  reported  than  in 
1975.  (Pennsylvanians,  for  example,  reported  13  semipalmated  plovers.)  Dr.  Mor- 
rison hopes  that  Pennsylvanians  will  again  respond  enthusiastically. 

If  you  see  a shorebird  with  dyed  feathers  or  leg  bands,  please  record  details  of: 
species,  place,  date,  color  marks,  and  numbers  of  other  shorebirds  present. 
Please  record  color  and  area  of  the  bird  dyed;  for  colored  and  plain  metal  leg 
bands,  record  which  leg  was  banded,  color  and  position  of  bands  (above  or  below 
“knee,"  whether  colored  band  was  above  or  below  metal  band  if  bird  had  both). 

Send  reports  to  Dr.  Morrison,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  2721  Highway  31,  Ot- 
tawa, Ontario,  Canada,  K1 AOE7. 
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ASPIRIN  & FAMILY — MOTHER  RELAXES  as  the  cubs  cavort  In  Cook  Forest  State  Park. 
Aspirin  is  probably  the  cub  at  the  left;  moments  after  this  picture  was  taken,  she  proved  her 
health  and  strength  by  zipping  up  the  tree  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  first  cub. 


By  Toni  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 

IT  WAS  A happy  day  for  a lot  of 
people  when  a half-pint  called 
“Aspirin”  disappeared.  She’d  caused 
plenty  of  headaches  in  her  temporary 
foster  homes.  But  that  wasn’t  the  only 
reason  they  were  glad  to  see  the  last  of 
her — it  also  meant  a success. 

Aspirin  is  a bear  cub.  She  entered 
the  lives  of  a few  game  protectors, 
biologists,  zookeepers  and  a veteri- 
narian on  Memorial  Day  when,  travel- 
ing with  her  mother  and  two  siblings, 
she  and  another  of  the  cubs  were  hit  by 
a car  in  Cook  Forest  State  Park. 


Fortunately,  the  upset  but  con- 
scientious driver  went  immediately  to 
the  park  office  to  report  the  incident. 
He’d  gone  back,  he  said,  but  the  one 
cub  was  just  being  carried  off  in  the 
mother’s  mouth  ana  the  other  appeared 
to  be  dead.  Park  Superintendent  Karl 
Schlentner  called  the  two  rangers  on 
duty,  Edward  Fulmer  and  William 
Ricker,  and  the  three  of  them  hurried 
to  the  scene.  They  found  the  cub  un- 
conscious but  still  breathing.  The 
mother  was  probably  still  nearby  and 
might  show  up  at  any  moment.  “We 
were  three  jumpy  guys!”  Schlentner  re- 
calls with  a chuckle.  But  the  cub  was 
obviously  badly  hurt  and  probably 
wouldn’t  have  survived,  despite  the 
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legendary  toughness  of  wild  animals. 
So  they  placed  it  carefully  in  the  patrol 
car  and  took  it  back  to  the  park  office.  It 
had  regained  consciousness  and  began 
whining  constantly. 

The  first  game  protector  they  could 
contact  was  Adam  O’Hara  in  Jefferson 
County;  he  picked  up  the  injured  cub 
and  drove  it  to  Erie  County  where  he 
met  Game  Protector  Andy  Martin. 
Martin  took  it  to  his  home  and  stayed 
up  with  it  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

“It  was  really  pitiful,”  Martin  recalls. 
“It  was  more  dead  than  alive.  I really 
didn’t  think  it  would  survive  through 
the  night.”  But  he  was  determined  to 
try  anyway. 

Cub  bears  make  a disturbingly 
human  crying  sound,  and  this  one  cried 
all  night  long.  To  distract  it  from  the 
pain,  Martin  fed  it  at  intervals,  which  it 
seemed  to  welcome.  In  the  morning, 
Martin  called  a vet  who’d  had  ex- 
perience with  and  enjoyed  treating 
wildlife — in  fact,  Dr.  Kenneth  Felix 
had  donated  his  services  to  help  Martin 
out  with  injured  wild  things  several 
times  before.  X-rays  showed  two 
broken  legs.  She’d  suffered  a slight  con- 
cussion and  her  ribs  were  bruised  but 
not  broken.  He  set  one  leg  in  a cast, 
and  placed  a stainless  steel  pin  in  the 
other.  Quite  dehydrated  and  nearly  co- 
matose, she  put  up  little  resistance  to 
the  intravenous  feedings  she  needed 
for  several  days. 

Unfortunately,  the  young  cub  didn’t 
remain  so  tractable.  As  her  health 
returned  she  became  rather  bel- 
ligerent, swiping  at  anyone  who  ven- 
tured near  her  cage.  After  several  days 
of  that,  she  went  back  to  the  zoo,  where 
she  joined  Suzie,  another  cub  sent  to 
the  zoo  by  the  Game  Commission  be- 
cause she  couldn’t  be  returned  to  the 
wild.  The  two  stayed  in  the  zoo’s 
“Pixieland.” 

Aspirin — whose  name  probably 
derived  from  the  nuisance  she  caused 
while  at  the  hospital — never  became 
the  friendly,  sweet-tempered  bit  of 
cuteness  that  many  popular  stories 
about  young  wildlings  portray.  Which 
was  probably  to  her  advantage.  (In  the 
wild,  if  you’re  sweet  and  docile,  you’re 
likely  to  become  someone’s  dinner.) 
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But  her  health  returned  along  with  her 
feisty  spirit,  and  from  a pitiful  16 
pounds  she  fleshed  out  to  26  pounds. 
Finally,  x-rays  showed  her  young  bones 
had  knit.  The  pin  and  cast  were 
removed.  After  about  five  weeks,  she 
was  ready  to  try  life  in  the  woods  again. 

Meanwhile,  since  everyone  felt  that 
her  chances  would  be  best  if  she  were 
returned  to  her  own  mother  rather  than 
a foster  family,  Clarion  County  DGP 
Gordon  Couillard  and  Cook  Forest 
personnel  were  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
mother  and  other  cubs. 

The  Big  Day 

July  8 was  the  big  day.  Time  for  the 
family  reunion.  But  would  it  work? 
That  was  a big  question,  because 
several  other  attempts  at  uniting  bear 
families,  both  here  and  in  other  states, 
had  met  with  limited  success.  The  real 
mother  was  involved  this  time,  which 
would  probably  help,  but  she  and  the 
cub  had  been  separated  for  over  five 
weeks.  Would  she  recognize  Aspirin  as 
her  own?  Even  if  she  didn’t,  would  she 
accept  the  cub? 

That  afternoon,  Couillard  took 
Aspirin  back  to  Cook  Forest,  where  her 
family  had  been  spotted  several  times. 
Mother  showed  up  about  7:30;  the 
other  two  cubs  trailed  along  at  a 
distance  behind  her.  That  made  it 
easier  for  the  officers  to  cut  in  between 
mother  and  offspring  and  chase  the  lit- 
tle ones  up  a couple  of  trees;  Aspirin 
was  shooed  up  behind  one  of  the  cubs. 

In  about  15  minutes,  the  female 
came  hurrying  back  looking  for  the 
youngsters,  which  she  found  easily. 
The  reunited  family  wandered  off  into 
the  woods.  Aspirin  apparently  ac- 
cepted. And  a lot  of  people  let  out 
relieved  sighs. 

Now,  that  wasn’t  actually  the  last  of 
her  they  saw.  A couple  of  days  later, 
the  mother  bear  was  sighted  again — 
still  with  three  cubs.  Although  Dr. 
Felix  had  tattooed  Aspirin  inside  the  lip 
and  on  the  groin  with  a number 
assigned  by  the  Game  Commission,  she 
had  no  tags  or  streamers  that  would 
make  her  recognizable  at  a distance. 
But  the  men  who  had  been  keeping 
track  of  the  group  felt  fairly  sure  it  was 
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IN  A DEN  scooped  out  of  the  snow,  a A'h- 
pound  cub  nuzzles  his  foster  mother.  The 
next  day,  he  was  found  dead — another 
victim  of  misguided  human  fondness. 


the  reunited  family. 

Well,  that  was  certainly  good  news. 
So  far,  this  was  the  most  successful  of 
several  attempts  to  replace  cubs  into 
the  wild.  Had  it  not  worked  out,  little 
Aspirin  would  have  had  to — as  Suzie 
must — live  out  her  life  as  a zoo  animal. 
(Not  that  that’s  a bad  life;  good  zoos  are 
conscientious  about  caring  for  their  ani- 
mals, and  they  serve  an  important 
educational  function.  But  the  Game 
Commission  tries,  whenever  possible, 
to  keep  wild  animals  wild.) 

There  was  plenty  of  reason  to  worry. 

One  of  the  first  successful  attempts  to 
foster  cubs  was  reported  recently  at  a 
bear  meeting  which  Game  Commission 
biologist  Jack  Giles  attended.  A New 
York  biologist,  Stephen  Clarke,  placed 
two  two-week-old  cubs  with  a female 
which  was  not  their  mother.  She 
emerged  later  with  three  cubs. 

Another  biologist,  in  Tennessee, 
placed  some  cubs  high  up  in  a den  tree 
with  a foster  mother;  how  successful 
this  attempt  was  isn  t yet  known.  But 
there  have  been  plenty  of  other  at- 
tempts which  didn  t work  out,  includ- 
ing several  in  this  state.  Giles  described 
those  he  knew  of. 

In  March,  Tioga  County  DGP  Lynn 
Keller  confiscated  two  cubs  from  an  in- 
dividual who  d taken  them  from  a den. 
Bill  Hutson,  the  DGP  in  Lycoming 
County,  knew  of  a female  with  cubs  in 
the  area,  denned  up  among  tree  roots. 
They  immobilized  her  and  pulled  her 


out  of  the  den.  To  their  surprise,  she  al- 
ready had  three  cubs  of  her  own,  so 
they  decided  to  put  only  one  of  the  “or- 
phan” cubs  with  her.  Neighboring 
DGP  Bob  Fala  found  the  den  empty 
about  a week  later.  One  cub — not  the 
fostered  cub — was  found  decomposed 
in  an  open  field  in  May.  The  female  and 
two  clubs  with  tags — probably  the 
foster  family,  since  no  other  bears  had 
been  tagged  in  that  area — were  seen 
after  that,  but  since  they  weren’t  cap- 
tured and  immobilized,  no  one  knows 
which  two  cubs  they  were.  So  far, 
though,  there’s  no  direct  evidence  that 
the  fostered  cub  is  dead.  So  that  one’s  a 
maybe. 

That  still  left  another  cub.  But  re- 
searcher Gary  Alt  had  located  a lactat- 
ing  female  in  Wayne  County,  so  they 
took  the  cub  up  there  and  carefully 
placed  it  in  the  den.  Things  looked 
good  when  the  female  began  nuzzling, 
licking  and  nursing  the  cub,  and  the 
men  left  with  high  hopes.  Next  day, 
however,  the  cub — the  only  one  with 
tags — was  seen  dead  in  the  shallow 
den. 

What  happened?  No  one  knows  for 
sure,  because  no  one  was  keen  on 
crawling  into  the  den  with  the  sow  bear 
and  remaining  cubs  to  retrieve  the 
body  for  examination.  But  Giles  and  Alt 
theorize  the  dead  cub  might  have 
strayed  a bit  from  the  mother’s  side 
during  the  night  and  frozen.  “It  would 
only  have  taken  a few  inches,’’  Giles 
pointed  out;  “It  was  bitter  cold. 

A dropping  containing  bear  hair  was 
found  in  the  abandoned  den  later.  Did 
the  female  kill  the  cub  after  nursing  it? 
Or  did  she  eat  it  after  it  was  dead?  (This 
often  happens  among  wild  animals, 
probably  as  a protection  against  attract- 
ing predators.) 

Elk  County  DGP  Norm  Erickson 
retrieved  a cub  from  a woman  who 
picked  it  up  thinking  it  was  lost  or  or- 
phaned; by  the  time  he  was  called,  the 
mother  was  gone  for  sure  and  it  really 
was  a foundling.  He  tried  for  weeks  to 
find  a suitable  foster  mother  but  had  lit- 
tle luck.  Meanwhile,  the  cub  accom- 

Eanied  him  “like  a dog,”  trotting  along 
ehind  as  he  walked  through  the  woods 
and  accompanying  Erickson  to  local 
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schools  where  she  was  a living  example 
for  his  talk  about  leaving  young  animals 
in  the  woods.  (He  feels  its  mother  was 
somewhere  nearby  and  picking  it  up 
virtually  sentenced  it  to  a life  in  cap- 
tivity.) It  became  tame,  and  curious 
eople  became  a nuisance,  so  a zoo 
egan  to  seem  the  only  answer. 

Finally,  though,  a lactating  female 
was  caught  in  Pike  County.  Though  no 
cubs  were  with  her,  her  condition  indi- 
cated she  did  have  cubs  somewhere 
nearby.  Giles  rushed  the  cub  across  the 
state. 

The  female  was  immobilized,  and  the 
7%-pound  cub  was  tied  to  a twig  with  a 
piece  of  light  string  to  deter  him  from 
following  the  researchers  while  the  fe- 
male was  drugged.  The  men 
administered  an  antagonist  to  the  im- 
mobilizing drug  and  scooted  off,  leav- 
ing Alt  up  a tree  to  see  what  happened. 
She  recovered  slowly,  but  began  lick- 
ing and  nuzzling  the  cub — a good  sign. 
Perhaps  only  a sort  of  reflex  response, 
though,  because  once  she  was  able  to 
stand,  she  walked  off  down  the  trail 
without  a second  glance  at  the  cub. 
Meanwhile,  the  cub  was  evidently  hav- 
ing trouble  breaking  even  the  thin 
string;  by  the  time  he  broke  free,  the 
female  was  out  of  sight.  The  youngster 
tried  to  follow,  but  finally  gave  up, 
went  up  a tree,  and  was  eventually 
retrieved  by  the  men. 

Discouraged  but  undeterred,  the 
men  looked  for  another  female  with 
cubs.  They  finally  found  one,  chased 
her  cubs  up  a tree  and  sent  the  problem 
cub  up  after  them — the  same  technique 
used  with  Aspirin.  Shortly,  they 
sighted  the  female  headed  back  down 
the  opposite  side  of  the  woodlot  toward 
the  cubs,  and  decided  it  was  time  for 
them  to  leave.  This  time,  however,  the 
technique  didn’t  work.  The  foster  cub 
was  found  dead  with  numerous  tooth 
marks,  evidently  from  the  female.  (The 
body  was  recovered  and  mounted  for 
educational  purposes.)  It  was  a noble 
effort  that  failed. 

Why?  Perhaps,  Giles  suggests,  be- 
cause they  had  been  out  of  the  den  for 
too  long  and  the  female  was  acclimated 
to  her  own  cubs.  Perhaps  because  the 
cub,  having  been  so  long  with  humans 
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on  an  intimate  basis,  didn’t  act  quite 
“right”  and  was  rejected.  Maybe  just 
because  it  was  not  her  own  cub. 
Perhaps,  Giles  is  beginning  to  think, 
“female  bears  may  differ  in  their 
tolerances,  just  as  humans  do.  Some 
human  mothers  will  accept  and  care  for 
children  which  are  not  their  own,  and 
some  won’t.”  And  the  cub’s  age  ap- 
parently makes  a difference,  too. 

We  simply  know  too  little  about 
black  bear  behavior  in  the  wild  for  us  to 
understand  it  fully  yet.  A lot  more 
experience  is  needed — which  probably 
means  more  failures.  Chances  are,  it’ll 
never  be  a totally  reliable  technique; 
wild  animals  are,  after  all,  wild.  Even 
humans  and  pets  aren’t  always  pre- 
dictable. 

So  there  was  plenty  of  cause  for 
worry  with  Aspirin.  But  so  far  it’s  been 
a successful  story.  As  I write  this  in 
early  August,  Aspirin  & Family  are 
alive  and  well.  The  Cook  Forest  folks 
see  them  now  and  then,  and  they  kept 
us  informed  so  Game  Commission 
photographer  Joe  Osman  and  I could 
catch  them  during  a snack  raid  at  the 
camping  area.  Despite  park  personnel’s 
efforts  to  keep  the  bears  natural, 
they’ve  showed  up  pretty  regularly  to 
rob  picnic  tables  and  coolers.  Theyve 
even  ripped  some  tents  which  had 
fragrant  food  “hidden”  inside. 

Aspirin  was  a success;  there  have 
been  and  will  be  plenty  of  failures.  So 
the  slogan,  “Leave  Them  in  the  Woods” 
still  goes.  We  still  can’t  wave  our  magic 
wand  and  make  it  all  better.  Tne 
chances  for  a young  wildling  living  and 
making  a successful  return  to  the  wild 
are  still  bleak. 

If  you  see  an  “orphan,”  call  your 
game  protector — don’t  pick  it  up. 

To  end  happily,  let  me  add  a com- 
ment from  Conservation  Information 
Assistant  Fred  Servey’s  news  release: 

“A  special  thanks  is  in  order  to  the 
dedicated  game  conservation  officers, 
the  Cook  Forest  State  Park  personnel. 
Dr.  Felix  and  his  staff  at  Glenwood  Pet 
Hospital,  and  the  Erie  Zoo,  for  the 
professional  manner  in  which  they 
made  it  possible  for  Aspirin  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  the  wild  once  again,  with 
her  natural  companions.”  . . .Amen. 
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WE  USED  TO  SET  OUT  across  the  meadows  and  through  the  cow  pastures  to  go  nutting,  our 
pockets  stuffed  with  empty  salt  or  sugar  hags. 


Nuts  Must  Fall 

By  Basil  Wells 


NUTS  MUST  FALI^-and  fall  they 
did,  back  in  the  1920s  when  I was 
a boy.  In  great  showers  of  brown,  and 
near-white,  and  green  or  greenish- 
brown,  the  chestnuts,  hickory  nuts, 
black  walnuts,  butternuts,  and 
beechnuts  of  our  woodlots  would  come 
pattering  down  upon  the  leaf-strewn 
forest  floor. 

The  huge  chestnut  trees  that  were 
our  main  targets  after  school  and  over 
the  weekends  are  all  gone  now,  killed 
by  the  chestnut  blight.  In  the  1930s 
there  were  survivors,  and  in  later  years 
new  sprouts  developed  and  bore  a few 
of  the  prickle-protected  giant  burrs, 
but  even  these  latecomers  always  suc- 
cumbed. 

Today,  the  hardy  chestnuts  that  are 
increasing  in  this  country  are  all  im- 
ports from  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are 
good  chestnuts,  but  unless  my  memory 
is  at  fault,  lack  the  sweetness  and  rich 
flavor  of  the  native  nuts. 


We  used  to  set  out  across  the  mead- 
ows and  through  the  cow  pastures  to  go 
nutting,  our  pockets  stuffed  with  empty 
salt  or  sugar  bags,  long  narrow  sacks  of 
cloth  that  were  much  easier  to  carry 
than  baskets  or  pails.  Sometimes  we 
took  along  a favorite  club  fashioned  of  a 
2x2  or  a well-balanced  length  of  limb 
that  had  proved  itself  on  previous 
forays. 

Most  of  the  time  there  were  fallen 
limbs  of  chestnut,  whitened  and  hard, 
that  could  be  broken  into  usable 
lengths.  Experience  had  shown  us  that 
we  must  club  the  half-open  burrs  to 
bring  them  hailing  down — otherwise 
the  squirrels,  and  not  we,  would 
harvest  the  major  portion  of  the  year’s 
yield. 

Many  a hollow  stump  and  empty 
limb  or  trunk  of  a nearby  tree  would  be 
made  into  a storehouse  by  the  busy 
black,  red,  and  gray  climbers  with  the 
bushy  tails  and  chisel  teeth.  These 
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natural  larders  would  contain  bushels  of 
the  rounded,  brownish  triangles  of  food 
for  the  long  cold  winters  ahead.  They 
stored  many  times  the  quantity  of  nuts 
they  would  require,  fortunately,  and  in 
many  places. 

Often  the  two-legged  gatherers  of 
nuts  would  raid  the  squirrels’  caches.  I 
have  seen  as  much  as  a bushel  taken 
from  a hollowed  old  stub  of  a tree. 

We  hurled  the  clubs  upward,  trying 
to  concentrate  on  the  thickest  clusters 
of  burrs.  The  displaced  nuts  came  rat- 
tling down,  pelting  us,  and  an  occa- 
sional spiny  burr,  dislodged  as  well, 
brought  yelps  of  pain  as  it  struck 
through  faded  blue  chambray  or  hit  an 
exposed  ear  or  cheek.  A dozen  clubs, 
well  flung,  with  only  one  or  two  of  them 
lodging  to  fall  no  more,  would  yield  a 
fine  crop  of  the  delicately  fuzzed 
brownish  chestnuts  for  later  eating  or 
roasting. 

Sometimes  one  tree  was  all  we 
needed  to  harvest.  At  other  times  we 
were  forced  to  visit  three  or  four  of  the 
massive-limbed,  dark-boled  giants  to 
fill  all  our  cloth  sacks  and  our  pockets. 

Hickory  trees,  especially  the  sturdy 
trees  with  great  flaky  strips  of  loose 
bark,  the  snagbark  hickories,  yielded 
the  best  and  largest  hickory  nuts.  A 
large  grove  of  such  trees,  and  most  of 
them  were  in  groves  in  those  days, 
could  produce  many  bushels  of  nuts. 
Farmers  drove  horses  and  wagons  into 
the  groves  and  used  buckets  and 
baskets  to  collect  the  crop,  dumping 
them  in  bushel  bags  of  burlap  or  tight- 
woven  grain  sacks. 

Kids  gathered  nuts  on  the  ground 
and  used  clubs  to  free  the  pale  rounded 
nuts,  ribbed  and  pointed  and  hard, 
from  their  individual  packagings  of 
yellowish-black  and  green  husks.  Un- 
like their  elders,  the  farmers  or  land- 
owners,  they  rarely  used  a heavy  length 
of  log,  slung  from  a rope  to  batter  and 
jar  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree  until  the 
nuts  rained  down. 

Hickory  nuts  stored  well  and  even 
yet  are  one  of  the  dependable  native 
sources  of  nuts  for  homemade  cookies, 
cakes  and  nut  bread.  This  despite  the 
frequent  seasons  when  there  is  no  crop. 
Stored  nuts  are  good  for  two  or  three 
seasons  before  they  grow  rancid  or  too 
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dry.  Hickory  nuts  and  hickory  lumber 
are  always  in  demand,  and  this  demand 
for  lumber  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
available  nuts. 

Solitary  trees,  or  at  the  most  small 
clumps  of  hickories,  are  the  rule  today 
because  of  this  repeated  logging-off. 

The  numerous  black  walnuts  of  a 
century  ago  have  been  logged  off  and 
used  in  fine  tables,  desks,  chairs  and 
gunstocks.  However,  increasing  num- 
bers of  walnut  trees  are  being  planted 
and  they  are  in  no  danger  of  extinction. 

Walnut  Brown  Dye 

We  gathered  walnuts  in  baskets  and 
bags,  the  greenish,  strongly  scented 
outer  husks  turning  our  fingers  yellow 
as  we  did  so.  At  home  we  left  some  of 
the  nuts  outside  to  turn  black  and  allow 
the  outer  coating  to  disintegrate  and 
dry  the  inner  ridged  nut  for  storage. 
Some  of  the  nuts  we  drove  through  a 
properly  sized  hole  in  a plank  with  a 
hammer.  The  pulp  and  freed  yellowish 
stains  swiftly  turned  dark — coating  our 
gloves  and  exposed  garments  with 
walnut  brown  dye.  No  wonder  the 
early  settlers  dyed  homespun  with  such 
colors. 

Butternuts,  those  pointed  multi- 
ridged  long  nuts,  were  often  found 
down  along  the  creeks — usually  in 
small  groups  or  alone.  I have  since 
learned  they  are  a first  cousin  to  the 
black  walnut.  In  fact,  they  are  classified 
as  walnuts. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  crack  a but- 
ternut on  the  smooth  bottom  of  a han- 
dled sadiron,  gripped  between  the 
knees,  knows  how  much  practice  it 
takes  to  crack  them  properly.  Walnuts 
or  hickory  nuts,  held  properly,  are 
divided  easily  into  intact  halves.  And  it 
can  be  done  with  butternuts,  if  they  are 
held  just  so. 


Give 
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The  distinctively  flavored  oily  meats 
of  the  butternut  are  at  their  best  when 
blended  into  fudge  or  other  baked 
goods.  When  I was  a boy,  not  too  many 
butternut  trees  were  available,  and  we 
gathered  few  of  them.  Many  years,  as 
with  the  hickory  trees,  they  do  not 
yield.  So  butternuts  were  almost  a 
rarity  and  their  oily  goodness  a special 
treat. 

We  rarely  gathered  many  beechnuts, 
but  the  tiny  triangular  nuts  were  tasty 
and  I always  enjoyed  munching  them 
while  walking  through  the  beech 
groves  that  ranged  over  the  hillsides 
and  pastures  above  our  farm.  Squirrels 
were  always  busy  gathering  them,  and 
the  only  flying  squirrel  I ever  saw  in 
Pennsylvania  was  gliding  out  of  a large 


beech  tree  in  a neighbor’s  woodlot. 

A blight  is  damaging  the  beech 
trees  of  our  forests,  but  as  yet  many  of 
them  are  still  resisting  strongly.  Hope- 
fully they  will  stage  a comeback  and 
continue  providing  food  for  our  squirrel 
population  for  many  years  to  come. 

Our  heritage  of  open  forests  and 
groves  of  nut-bearing  trees  offering 
their  bounty  to  all  has  dwindled  and  al- 
most died,  as  have  many  of  the  trees. 
We  need  to  plant  many  hardy  trees; 
chestnuts,  walnuts  and  hickories  are 
more  than  adequate  for  shade  trees  as 
well  as  bearing  a welcome  crop  of  food. 

A little  planning,  some  seedlings  in 
available  soil,  and  most  of  the  old-time 
pleasure  in  going  nutting  will  be 
enjoyed  by  our  children  too. 


Antelope  Horns 

The  horns  of  antelope  fawns  start  to  grow  when  the  young  buck  is  about  ten 
months  old. 


Old  Mix  ’n  Match 

The  jackrabbit  is  colored  a brownish-tan  in  the  summer  and  gray  in  the  winter. 

Just  Call  Him  “Neversink” 

In  spite  of  its  armor,  the  armadillo  is  a good  swimmer. 
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SLIDE  ACTION  SHOTGUNS  such  as  the  870  Remington  are  preferred  by  many  waterfowlers. 
Their  third  shot  often  comes  in  handy. 

The  Remington  M870  Is  My  Favorite  In  . . . 


A Cabinet  of  Guns 

By  Bob  Wingard 


HERE  IN  FRONT  of  my  gun 
cabinet  I’m  trying  to  decide  on  a 
favorite,  and  it’s  difficult.  Every  gun 
I’ve  owned  passes  in  my  memories  of 
hundreds  of  days  afield  since  that  first 
hunt  43  years  ago.  Most  of  us  who  hunt 
don’t  keep  all  the  guns  we’ve  owned. 
Interests  and  tastes  change,  so  some 
guns  are  bought  and  sold,  swapped  or 
given  away.  All  the  guns  I’ve  owned  left 
their  mark  on  me.  But  before  I choose 
my  favorite,  let  me  make  a quick  inven- 
tory. 

Steven’s  Favorite.  This  22  single 
shot,  my  first  gun,  was  carried  on  my 
trapline  as  a kid.  Episodes  with  trapped 
skunks  that  needed  to  be  dispatched 
quickly  are  my  only  memories  of  this 
rifle. 


Remington  12-gauge  double.  In  the 
fall  of  1933,  when  I was  old  enough  to 
hunt,  Dad  got  out  the  leg-of-mutton 
case  with  an  old  Remington  double  bar- 
rel. It  was  sound,  but  the  fore-end  had 
to  be  taped  into  place  because  of  a 
faulty  lock  mechanism.  On  my  first 
hunt,  along  the  Juniata  River  in  Perry 
County,  there  were  more  cottontails 
than  I ever  saw  before  or  since.  We  had 
lots  of  shooting  and  I guess  everyone 
bagged  rabbits,  but  a grouse  I shot 
stands  out  as  the  most  clearly  re- 
membered part  of  the  hunt.  That  Rem- 
ington was  mine  for  a few  years,  but  we 
were  misfits.  I never  learned  to  shoot  it 
well,  so  Dad  gave  it  to  a friend.  I never 
regretted  the  loss. 

Remington  M12CS  22  Remington 
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Special.  This  little  slide-action  rifle 
figured  in  my  marriage  to  Joyce.  Joyce’s 
dad,  expecting  her  to  learn  to  shoot  and 
hunt,  gave  her  the  rifle  while  she  was  in 
high  school.  After  I learned  she  had  the 
rifle,  we  spent  many  evening  dates  at 
the  town  clump  shooting  rats.  A box  of 
22  Remington  Specials  cost  about  25 
cents  then,  less  than  the  price  of  two 
movie  tickets,  and  besides,  working  out 
our  own  entertainment  was  required  in 
those  depression  days.  Our  rat  hunts 
were  our  private  time;  that  may  not 
sound  too  romantic,  but  we  still  often 
joke  about  our  courtship  on  a dump. 
Then  one  drizzly  night  Joyce  stepped 
knee  deep  into  a cavity  and  some  rats, 
probably  more  scared  than  she,  scur- 
ried out  over  her  feet.  That  ended  our 
rat  hunts.  But  I’ll  never  forget  the  rifle. 
Incidentally,  it  is  now  scoped  and  I oc- 
casionally take  it  for  squirrels. 

Inherited  Parker 

Parker  12-gauge  double.  When  Dad 
gave  up  hunting,  I inherited  his  Parker. 
With  30-inch  barrels,  modified  and  full 
choke,  I realized  I was  overgunned  for 
the  mixed  upland  hunting  in  Dauphin 
County  where  I grew  up,  but  for  many 
years  it  was  my  only  shotgun.  Loaded 
with  slugs,  the  Parker  doubled  as  a 
deer  gun,  but  I was  never  successful 
with  that  combination.  In  the  late  1930s 
I began  hunting  ducks  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. There  I discovered  the  Parker 
was  a far  better  waterfowl  gun  than  an 
upland  gun.  More  about  my  duck  hunt- 
ing later. 

Remington  M141.  This  slide-action 
35  Remington  was  my  first  deer  rifle. 
With  it  I killed  deer  during  the  any- 
deer  season  in  West  Virginia  when  I 
worked  for  their  Game  Division,  and  it 
took  both  antlered  and  anterless  deer  in 
Pennsylvania  when  I returned  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Deer  never  ran  away 
when  hit  in  a vital  spot  with  the  200- 
grain  blunt  nose  bullet.  In  fact,  most  of 
them  fell  in  their  tracks.  This  outfit 
with  open  sights  gave  way  to  my  scoped 
30-06  when  I realized  the  advantages 
that  scopes  give  to  aging  eyes.  Each 
year  I take  the  M141  to  camp  as  a spare 
rifle  in  the  event  something  should  go 
awry  with  the  30-06.  Secretly,  I some- 
times wish  it  would  so  I could  try  the 


old  slide-action  again.  I’d  enjoy  that. 

Springfield  Sporter.  My  surplus  30- 
06  Springfield  acquired  after  WWII 
reminds  me  that  both  the  war  and 
college  seriously  interrupted  my  hunt- 
ing in  the  1940s.  Chet  Williamson  of 
Rheems,  Lancaster  County,  converted 
my  DCM  military  rifle  into  a sporter 
and  restocked  it.  We  belong  to  the 
same  camp  so  Chet  shares  in  the  results 
of  his  handiwork  on  the  rifle  whenever 
I get  a deer  at  Camp  Buckskin. 

Sako  222  Remington.  Sakos  have 
super  workmanship  and  are  light  in 
weight.  This  is  a great  rifle,  and  I’m 
wondering  why  I haven’t  given  this  gun 
more  hunting  opportunities  to  test  its 
qualities. 

Remington  M722  17  Javelina. 
Atkinson  and  Marquart  of  Prescott, 
Arizona,  built  this  wildcat,  a forerunner 
of  the  17  Remington  now  on  the 
market.  My  father-in-law  bought  the 
barreled  action  and  stocked  it  himself.  I 
always  marveled  at  the  tiny  25-  and  30- 
grain  bullets  which  he  handloaded  into 
shortened,  necked-down  222  cases.  He 
claimed  phenomenal  efficiency  on 
woodchucks,  so  when  he  gave  me  the 
rifle,  I wanted  a chance  to  try  it  myself. 
Last  September,  while  hunting  in 
Sullivan  County  with  Terry  Rader  and 
Jim  Finley,  we  spotted  a chuck  in  an 
open  field.  Just  its  head  was  visible 
above  some  vegetation.  I fired  from  a 
rest  on  a stone  fence.  We  heard  the 
bullet  plop;  Jim  stepped  off  237  yards, 
where  we  found  the  chuck  partially  in 
its  burrow  with  a bullet  hole  just  above 
the  eye.  That  shot  convinced  me  the  17 

Javelina  can  shoot  far  better  than  I can 
told  and  squeeze. 

Fox  Steningworth.  As  much  as  I al- 
ways wanted  a 20-gauge  double,  the  ex- 
pectation was  greater  than  the  reality. 
Chet  Williamson  lengthened  and  ad- 
justed the  stock,  but  I simply  never 
shot  as  well  as  I should  have  with  the 
Fox.  At  the  time,  I had  an  English  set- 
ter named  Smoke.  He  and  I were  much 


The  Gun 
( Can’t  Forget 
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alike  in  that  we  loved  the  experiences 
of  the  hunt,  but  neither  of  us  took  a 
great  deal  of  expertness  to  grouse  and 
woodcock  coverts.  Smoke  pointed  his 
share  of  birds,  bumped  others,  and  I 
blew  my  share  of  shots.  Those  shots  I 
made  were  a special  treat,  for  in 
Smoke’s  fifteen  years  he  retrieved 
every  bird  I downed  except  one. 
Though  no  large  number  of  kills  were 
involved.  Smoke  and  I shared  quail 
hunts  in  West  Virginia,  numerous 
woodcock  hunts  in  Bald  Eagle  Valley, 
grouse  hunts  in  the  Barrens,  and 
pheasant  hunts  in  Stone  Valley.  When  I 
lost  Smoke,  part  of  my  joy  in  bird  hunt- 
ing went  with  him.  Chet  always  ad- 
mired the  Fox,  so  I sold  it  to  him.  I 
know  that  he  values  it,  and  he  shoots  it 
far  better  than  I ever  could  when  he 
hunts  his  Lancaster  County  pheasants 
and  doves. 

Remington  M870.  About  the  time  I 
discovered  the  Parker  was  great  on 
ducks,  I realized  that  Susquehanna 
River  duck  hunting  in  a roll-over  boat 
often  demanded  a third  shot.  That’s 
when  I bought  my  870,  a 12-gauge,  30- 
inch,  full  choke  Wingmaster. 

I’ve  owned  and  shot  several  classic 
doubles — a heavy  Parker  and  a light 
Fox.  And  at  the  moment  I’m  having  a 
12-gauge  L.  C.  Smith  rebuilt  and 
restocked  after  terrible  abuse  by  a 
former  owner.  Somehow  it  seems  a fa- 
vorite gun  should  be  one  of  these 
stylish  types,  traditional  models  of  old 
gun  makers;  or  a favorite  should  be 
handed  down  in  the  family;  or  it  should 
be  unique  and  distinctive,  perhaps 
even  custom  made.  But  mine  isn  t. 
No — my  favorite  gun  is  the  Remington 
M870.  After  looking  them  over.  I’ve 
decided  it’s  not  entirely  the  gun;  rather 
it’s  the  experiences  and  companions  of 
the  hunts  that  make  me  cherish  this 
one  gun  above  all  others  in  my  cabinet. 

What’s  important  to  me  is  that  I 
figure  I’ve  had  all  the  rare  delights  of 
hunting  traditions  and  experiences 
which  befall  men  when  they  mix  guns, 
boats,  camps,  decoys,  and  calls.  My 
pleasures  with  the  M870  are  doubled 
because  they  were  shared  with  good 
riends — Cnet  Williamson,  Dob 
Studholme,  and  Biff  Rutter.  These 
three  are  the  kind  of  hard-to-come-by 
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unning  companions  with  whom  you 
uild  abond  you  can’t  explain  and  don’t 
have  to,  for  between  you  there  is  never 
any  need  for  explantions.  Biff  ’s  gone 
now;  Chet,  Dob  and  I continue. 

Biff,  Chet  and  I hunted  Susquehanna 
ducks  out  of  a roll-over  duck  boat,  a 
unique  craft  characteristic  of  the  main 
stem  of  the  Susquehanna.  Local 
craftsmen  designed  and  constructed 
the  stubby,  pointed-at-both-ends,  ash- 
ribbed,  cedar-planked,  canvas-covered 
boats.  Even  though  I grew  up  with  an 
Old  Town  canoe,  I was  never  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  exacting  balance  and  coor- 
dination demanded  of  two  men  in  a 
roll-over  duck  boat.  These  round-bot- 
tomed boats  are  so  carefully  designed 
and  built  that  they  can  be  tipped  over 
safely  at  about  a 45-degree  angle.  The 
right  side  rides  just  a few  inches  above 
water  level,  while  the  left  side  is  high 
out  of  the  water,  thus  providing  a blind 
for  the  paddler  and  shooter.  For  over 
20  years  we  hunted  ducks  and  geese 
from  this  kind  of  boat  and  from  blinds 
when  low  water  prevented  our  using 
the  boat. 

First  Hunt  With  M870 

My  hunting  log  of  the  first  trip  with 
the  Remington  870  records  high  water 
that  forced  Biff  and  me  to  hunt  from  the 
Dauphin  County  shore  rather  than 
from  the  mid-river  islands.  Floating  de- 
bris kept  us  from  using  decoys.  We 
made  several  runs  on  singles  and  pairs 
that  dropped  into  open  water.  Between 
us  we  had  two  mallard  drakes.  In  late 
afternoon  we  loaded  our  gear  and 
headed  downriver.  Three  black  ducks 
set  in  a quarter  mile  below  us.  The  870 
was  slipped  into  the  front  gun  rack,  Biff 
was  in  the  rear,  which  meant  I would 
have  the  last  shooting  of  the  day  if  the 
ducks  held  for  the  boat. 

We  had  to  paddle  wide  to  keep  the 
blind  side  toward  the  ducks,  but  the 
current  made  the  approach  easier.  At 
50  yards  Biff  tapped  me  with  his  boot — 
a signal  to  stop  paddling  and  get  my 
gun.  He  maneuvered  the  boat  closer 
while  I sat  waiting,  tense  as  the  ducks. 
When  they  spun  around  on  the  water,  I 
knew  they  were  ready  to  leave.  I shot 
over  the  blind  side  as  they  jumped,  tak- 
ing the  far  one  first.  My  new  M870  sent 
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out  three  evenly  spaced  shots  for  the 
first  and  only  triple  in  my  shooting 
experience.  We  both  figured  that  was 
the  right  way  to  break  in  a new  gun. 

Opening  Day  1955 

The  summer  of  1955  was  dry  and  the 
river  low.  From  early  fall  bass  fishing, 
we  knew  there  wouldn’t  be  enough 
water  to  carry  two  men  in  the  boat,  so 
Chet  and  I chose  a location  for  a blind 
and  Biff  selected  a spot  to  run  his  boat 
on  decoys  in  open  water.  Chet  and  1 
built  a two-man  blind  and  thatched  it 
with  dried  bulrush. 

When  duck  season  opened  October 
10,  Chet  was  ready  with  his  Remington 
M58  autoloader  and  I had  my  870.  A 
dense  fog  hung  over  the  river.  Winding 
our  canoe  between  rock  ledges  and 
gravel  bars  was  tough  enough  in  the 
predawn  darkness;  the  fog  made  it 
downright  confusing.  The  legal  shoot- 
ing hour  arrived  long  before  we  could 
see  to  shoot.  We  knew  ducks  were 
moving,  for  we  could  hear  the  whish- 
whish-whish  of  wings  overhead.  Fi- 
nally, Chet  killed  a pair  of  mallards 
from  a group  that  passed  as  a breeze 
thinned  the  fog  over  our  decoys.  When 
the  next  ducks  passed  the  decoys,  my 
870  dropped  two  birds  with  one  shot. 
In  pulling  ahead,  I was  unaware  that  a 
second  duck  was  within  the  pattern. 
Chet  accused  me  of  trying  to  save 
shells. 

For  the  next  two  hours  we  learned 
how  deceptive  fog  can  be  when  esti- 
mating range  and  lead.  We  missed  a lot 
more  than  we  killed,  and  we  learned 
that  an  immediate  retrieve  of  downed 
ducks  was  critical  after  losing  a pair  that 
floated  away  from  us  in  the  fog.  Visi- 
bility was  fair  at  35  yards,  where  we  set 
our  most  distant  decoy.  That  decoy 
served  as  a gauge  for  telling  when 
ducks  were  in  range.  Any  ducks  we  saw 
clearly  were  considered  in  good  range; 
those  that  flew  in  the  haze  of  fog  we  let 
pass.  That  morning  it  seemed  every 
duck  on  the  river  was  on  the  wing  and 
passing  close  enough  to  be  heard  or 
seen  in  the  wisps  of  fog.  Biff  was  on  the 
flyway  and  getting  the  range.  No 
mistaking  the  sound  of  his  Winchester 
M12  magnum  to  the  west  of  us.  We 
each  killed  our  limit  of  ducks,  and  that 
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CHET  WILLIAMSON  and  Biff  Rutter  check 
their  decoy-laden  Susquehanna  roll-over 
boat.  Raised  watertight  side  permits  tipping 
boat  safely  when  running  ducks  on  open 
water. 

was  special.  But  hearing,  seeing,  and 
shooting  ducks  over  decoys  in  the  fog 
made  that  an  opening  day  to  remem- 
ber. 

Weary  Mallards 

By  mid-November,  casual  duck 
hunters  shifted  to  rabbits  and 
pheasants.  We  often  had  the  river  alone 
when  big,  heavy-feathered  mallards 
and  red-legged  blacks  sensed  winter’s 
advance.  Biff  phoned  one  evening  and 
we  set  up  a two-day  hunt  for  November 
11  and  12.  My  hunting  log  notes  that 
singles  and  pairs  traded  up  and  down 
river  both  days.  If  they  decoyed,  and 
few  did,  those  ducks  kept  an  eye  on  the 
boat  from  the  start,  stretched  their 
necks,  spun  in  circles,  and  usually 
jumped  long  before  we  got  within 
range.  We  figured  they  were  local 
ducks  that  had  seen  a lot  of  decoys  and 
boats,  for  they  gave  us  few  chances. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  bunches  of  five  to  twenty-five 
ducks  moved  down  the  river.  These 
were  northern  ducks,  unmolested  and 
unfamiliar  with  boats.  Fourteen 
mallards  hooked  over  the  decoys  and 
dropped  in.  I paddled  Biff  on  what 
must  have  been  the  most  weary  mal- 
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lards  we  ever  saw.  When  almost 
within  range,  two  distant  shots  upriver 
caused  them  to  jump.  A hundred  yards 
away  they  settled  to  the  water  on  the 
open  side  of  the  boat.  We  scrambled  to 
twist  it  around  for  another  run.  Ignor- 
ing all  the  commotion,  the  ducks  were 
at  ease  on  the  second  run.  This  time  I 
got  the  boat  within  30  yards,  almost  too 
close  for  Biff  s magnum,  but  he  killed 
three  as  they  jumped.  Those  ducks 
were  so  logy  as  they  swung  behind  the 
boat  that  I had  time  to  get  off  two  shots 
from  the  paddler’s  position.  We 
athered  our  five  mallards  and  headed 
ome.  The  tiring  push  to  shore  that 
evening  didn’t  seem  so  long. 

When  Pennsylvania  initiated  spring 
gobbler  season  in  1968,  Chet,  Dob  and 
I planned  several  days  at  Camp 
Buckskin.  Dob  had  killed  a turkey  the 
previous  fall  so  he  was  ineligible  to 
shoot,  but  since  he  is  a master  with  a 
turkey  call,  we  gladly  deferred  to  his 
calling  skills.  Opening  morning  was 
deadly  quiet  in  spite  of  having  heard 
gobblers  on  preseason  scouting  trips. 
Just  after  daybreak  on  the  second  day, 
we  heard  a gobble.  We  set  up  to  call. 
Chet  was  to  the  right  and  I to  the  left, 
with  Dob  calling  between  us.  Almost 
immediately  the  tom  responded  with 
vigor.  At  about  100  yards  I saw  the 
blue-white  head,  iridescent  breast  and 
fanned  tail  emerge  from  the  laurel. 
With  each  lick  Dob  made  on  his  call, 
the  woods  resounded  with  gobbling, 
but  the  tom  barely  broke  stride  as  he 
made  a string-straight  trail  toward  us. 
At  35  yards  I released  the  safety  on  my 
870,  and  a moment  later  killed  my  first 
wild  turkey.  I’m  glad  Dob  and  Chet, 
with  whom  I’ve  shared  so  many  hunts, 
were  there  that  morning.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  without  Dob  it  probably 
wouldn’t  have  happened.  The  hunt 
ended  with  Dob  calling  in  a gobbler  for 
Chet  the  following  morning  in  the  same 
territory  where  I shot  mine.  This  was  a 
young  tom  that  we  speculated  had 
moved  in  on  the  vacant  range  of  the  old 
bird  taken  the  day  before. 

Of  recent  years,  regulations  permit 
Dob  to  take  a spring  gobbler  even 
though  he  gets  his  usual  fall  turkey. 


Chet  and  I no  longer  have  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  his  calling  skills.  In  1974, 
Chet  established  his  credentials  by  call- 
ing in  and  taking  his  gobbler  on  open- 
ing morning.  Dob  and  I heard  distant 
birds,  but  we  had  not  been  able  to  es- 
tablish contact  with  them.  Wednesday 
morning,  the  day  we  planned  to  break 
camp,  I was  somewhat  resigned  to  a dry 
season,  but  with  less  than  an  hour  left 
to  hunt  I took  the  long  way  to  camp 
along  a ridge  I had  covered  several 
times  before.  After  three  days  of  hunt- 
ing that  area,  I didn’t  anticipate  the 
gobbling  from  the  hollow,  but  hunting 
is  full  of  surprises. 

Last  Chance 

F rom  an  opening  between  a tree  and 
the  butt  of  a well-rotted  log,  I set  up  on 
what  I knew  would  be  my  last  chance. 
Closing  time  was  approaching.  The  box 
call  was  awkward  in  my  hands,  the 
sounds  were  scratchy  and  uneven,  but 
the  gobbler  didn’t  mind,  for  this  time 
he  came  on  the  run.  I couldn’t  see  him 
until  he  was  28  steps  away.  I know  the 
distance,  because  I stepped  it  after  I 
dropped  him  within  minutes  of  closing 
time — using  the  870. 

George  B.  Evans,  who  has  written 
several  fine  hunting  books  and  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  GAME 
NEWS,  suggests  that  a gun  diary  is 
possibly  the  most  revealing  part  of  a 
shooting  man  anyone  will  see.  Since  I 
chose  hunts  with  my  Remington  M870 
that  were  special,  I must  end  with  the 
reminder  that  it  rode  the  roll-over  duck 
boat  on  bluebird  days  and  icy  days 
when  nothing  flew;  it  was  on  the  river 
in  Hurricane  Hazel  when  hunting  from 
a boat  was  absurd;  and  most  days,  it 
never  fired  a shot.  At  Camp  Buckskin, 
the  Remington  M870  has  covered  all 
the  years  and  the  miles  I find  joy  in 
recalling,  not  just  the  turkey  hunts  I’ve 
told  you  about.  Most  of  my  hunts  are 
unsuccessful  in  terms  of  large  bags,  or 
in  bagging  anything  at  all.  But  that 
didn’t  make  the  hunts  truly  unsuccess- 
ful. I’ve  reached  the  point  in  my  hunt- 
ing that  every  trip  with  the  Remington 
M870  will  be  a success  just  because  I 
had  the  chance  to  go. 
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ONE  OF  THE  major  purposes  of  this 
column  is  to  provide  a way  of  ex- 
changing good  teaching  ideas  about 
wildlife  and  the  outdoors.  Hopefully  school 
teachers  will  find  many  useful  activities 
and  resources  here  but,  even  more,  OWL 
hopes  to  stimulate  counselors,  youth 
workers  and  parents  to  learn  more  about 
our  natural  environment  and  help  teach 
our  youngsters  the  wonders  and  joys  of 
the  outdoors. 

The  mail  OWL  receives  each  month 
comes  from  people  with  different  back- 
grounds and  widely  varying  occupations. 
Many  of  the  letters  contain  ideas  for 
activities,  recommendations  for  books — 
but  most  often,  just  a note  of  appreciation. 
OWL  looks  forward  to  this  flow  of  mail  be- 
cause from  it  come  the  starting  points  for 
future  columns.  In  order  to  help  meet  a 
need,  one  must  first  know  what  that  need 
is.  So  keep  your  ideas  coming. 

A number  of  individuals  have  written  to 
describe  the  outdoor  or  environmental  pro- 
grams in  which  they  are  involved.  Most  of 
these  are  teachers  in  school  programs,  but 
not  all.  As  this  new  school  year  begins,  it 
seems  fitting  to  review  some  of  these  pro- 
grams to  see  what’s  being  done 
elsewhere. 

MEEP 

The  Moon  Environmental  Education 
Program  is  run  by  the  Moon  Area  Schools, 
Coraopolis.  All  fifth  grade  students  may  at- 
tend a one-week  outdoor  school  held  at 
Raccoon  Creek  State  Park.  The  program 
is  extremely  wejl  organized,  with  counse- 
lors from  the  faculty  and  senior  high 
student  body.  Units  of  study  include  not 
only  nature  study  and  science  but  arts  and 
crafts,  social  studies,  language  arts  and 
physical  education.  If  conducting  this  kind 
of  activity  has  been  on  your  mind,  MEEP 


would  be  a good  model.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Richard  E.  Davis,  Director, 
MEEP,  170  Shafer  Road,  Moon  Area 
Schools,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  15108. 

When  you  write  to  Rich,  ask  about  his 
maple  syrup  program.  He  has  put  together 
tapping  kits  that  any  instructor  can  check 
out  and  use  for  specific  classes.  The  only 
thing  the  kit  does  not  contain,  Rich  says, 
“is  the  desire  and  the  trees!’’ 

Running  a week-long  camp  poses  ob- 
vious logistic  problems.  One  way  to  avoid 
much  of  that  planning  is  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  overnight  stays.  Emma  Lee 
McMurtry  conducts  a “Week  In  The 
Weeds”  with  fourth  graders  at  Camp  Buf- 
falo near  her  school.  However,  the 
youngsters  sleep  over  only  on  Thursday 
night.  The  high  school  cafeteria  provides 
hot  lunches  and  parents  provide  all  trans- 
portation. Contact  Emma  Lee  McMurtry, 
Seventh  Ward  School,  335  Second  St, 
Washington,  Pa.  15301. 

Survival! 

Getting  a new  course  into  a school  cur- 
riculum is  not  an  easy  task,  but  Bob 
Llewellyn  convinced  the  administration  at 
North  Schuylkill  School  District  in  Ashland 
that  his  idea  was  worth  the  effort.  Bob’s 
course,  “Science  and  the  Outdoors,” 
concentrates  on  survival  education.  His 
course  of  study  covers  everything  from 
finding  your  way  in  the  woods,  to  physical 
conditioning,  to  weather,  first  aid  and 
psychological  aspects  of  being  in  a life-or- 
death  situation.  With  the  increased  em- 
phasis on  “wilderness”  recreation,  there 
should  be  an  increased  emphasis  on 
courses  like  Bob’s.  They  have  a definite 
place  in  the  high  school — and  it’s  amazing 
how  much  science  can  be  taught  along  the 
way  as  you  discuss  things  like  hypo- 
thermia, topo  maps  and  weather  signs. 
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Contact  Bob  Llewellyn,  30  West  Chest- 
nut Street,  Shamokin,  Pa.  17872  for 
details  on  his  course. 

Writing/Photography 

Charlie  Reifinger  uses  a unit  on  outdoor 
writing  and  photography  to  get  his  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  turned  on  to  the  out- 
doors. Many  of  his  students’  articles  and 
photos  have  been  used  by  local  papers 
and  put  on  display  at  the  Outdoor  Expo  at 
Dorney  Park — one  of  the  finer  outdoor 
shows  in  the  East.  Kids  get  excited  about 
photography,  and  Charlie  finds  that  the 
magic  of  camera  and  film  can  be  a power- 
ful stimulus.  Could  you  handle  so  much  ex- 
citement? Ask  Charlie  how  he  manages  to 
cope  with  all  this  enthusiasm.  Contact 
Charles  Reifinger,  Shoemaker  School, 
Fairview  St.,  Macungie,  Pa.  18062. 

High  School  Clubs 

Extracurricular  clubs  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  many  schools  but  at 
Grove  City  Junior  High  they  have  not  only 
survived,  they  have  had  phenomenal  suc- 
cess. Ed  Carlson  is  the  advisor  to  the 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  whose  really  big 
project  for  the  year  included  a large-scale 
Sportsmen’s  Fair  with  guest  speakers 
such  as  Frank  Piper,  Roger  Latham,  Mike 
Ondik,  Dick  Touvell  and  other  well-known 
experts  in  hunting  and  recreation.  The  two- 
day  fair  was  organized  and  run  by  the 
junior  high  boys. 

In  addition,  the  normal  club  program  in- 
cluded guest  speakers,  films,  how-to 
sessions  and  field  trips  to  fish  and  wildlife 
management  areas.  They  even  involved 
the  rest  of  the  school  by  sponsoring 
assemblies  on  hunting  topics  that  were 
timed  with  the  hunting  seasons  to  stress 
safety  and  good  sportsmanship. 

Want  to  get  a few  pointers?  Contact  Ed 
Carlson,  Grove  City  Junior  High,  130  East 
Main  Street,  Grove  City,  Pa.  16127. 

Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

Schools  don’t  have  the  corner  on 
contributions  to  solid  education.  Many  or- 
ganizations outside  of  the  school  system 
are  making  valuable  efforts  toward  re- 
source management  and  conservation. 

There  are  many  fine  sportsmen’s  clubs 


that  are  doing  a good  job  of  conservation 
education  and  showing  the  general  public 
that  hunters  are  not  trigger  happy  killers. 
Many  GAME  NEWS  readers  may  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  we  have  quite  a 
readership  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
several  years,  George  Bennett  of  the 
Woodbury-Southbury  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Southbury,  Connecticut,  has  been  keeping 
OWL  informed  of  the  Club’s  activities — 
and  active  they  are! 

The  club  has  purchased  a number  of 
PGC  publications  and  donated  them  to 
various  school  groups  and  other  organiza- 
tions. They  operate  a cooperative  tree  and 
shrub  program  for  erosion  control  and 
habitat  improvement  in  addition  to  trout 
and  pheasant  stocking.  The  experience 
and  skills  of  such  a group  of  sportsmen  is 
an  invaluable  community  resource  that  is 
too  often  neglected.  For  more  information 
on  their  club’s  activities  contact  George 
Bennett. 

One  Last  Thought — 

If  you  write  to  any  of  the  people  men- 
tioned above,  please  enclose  a stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.  A column  like 
this  can  engender  tremendous  response 
and  your  query  may  not  be  answered  if 
you  forget.  Anyway,  it’s  the  considerate 
thing  to  do. 


Fred  Hartman,  leader  of  the 
Game  Management  Division’s 
waterfowl  project,  has  asked 
everyone  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
banded  ducks,  geese  and  doves. 
Commission  personnel  band 
these  birds  as  part  of  a continu- 
ing study  for  better  waterfowl 
management. 

He  also  asks  that  people  watch 
for  Canada  geese  with  numbered 
red,  yellow  or  grey  neck  collars 
and  leg  bands.  Please  report  all 
banded  birds,  including  the  num- 
bers if  possible,  to  the  Game 
Management  Division,  PGC,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg  17120. 
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In  Pennsylvania , 
October 
is  the 


GARY  ALT  of  Moscow, 
better  known  for  his  bear 
research  activities,  is 
also  an  able  archer,  as 
this  Pike  County  buck 
shows. 


RON  HONICK  of  McKeesport  bagged  this 
nice  Allegheny  County  buck  during  late 
archery  season;  spread  was  19  inches. 


CHUCK  WATKINS  of  Fleetwood  (above)  waited  for  a 12-yard 
shot  with  his  51-pound  recurve,  and  downed  Susquehanna 
County  13-pointer.  Steve  Carbaugh  of  York  (above  left) 
shows  the  spike  buck  he  took  on  first  day  of  archery  season. 


RANDALL  SANGER  of 
Bowmansville  shows  off  the  sleek 
12-point  Lancaster  County  buck 
taken  with  his  compound. 

“BIRTHDAY  BUCK”  fell  to  Roger  Rearick  of 
Sunbury;  his  first  archeiy  buck.  Centre 
County  whitetail  was  a 7-pointer. 


Must  Be  Retired  DGP’s 

TIOGA  COUNTY- 1 visited  a hunt- 
ing camp  with  a few  regulations 
which  all  camps  should  consider.  One, 
no  member  may  carry  a firearm  of  any 
kind  after  having  killed  his  deer;  and 
two,  any  member  convicted  of  a Game 
Law  violation  must  pay  the  camp 
treasury  an  amount  equal  to  his  fine 
—or.  be  expelled.  I feel  that  efforts 
such  as  these  will  curtail  many  game 
violations  and  go  a long  way  toward 
improving  the  hunter’s  image.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  C.  L.  Keller, 
Wellsboro. 


Life  in  the  City 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— It’s  in- 
teresting to  note  how  rapidly  some  wild 
creatures  adapt  to  environmental  en- 
croachment. Recently  I watched  a pair 
of  crows  feeding  from  a dumpster  in  a 
supermarket  parking  lot.  I also  saw  a 
mother  coon  and  her  four  youngsters 
descending  from  their  home  in  a hollow 
tree  within  four  blocks  of  the  Carlisle 
square. — DGP  Gene  Utech,  Boiling 
Springs. 


One  Thoughtless  Act  . . . 

An  open  message  to  the  turkey 
hunter  who  shot  the  Great  Dane  within 
75  yards  of  the  owner’s  home.  You  have 
turned  a non-hunter  into  a very  vocal 
anti-hunter.  We  don’t  need  you  or  your 
kind  in  our  hunting  ranks! — Land 
Manager  K.  M.  Zinn,  Dauphin. 


Even  the  Good  Guys 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Barry  Fink  of 
Hollidaysburg,  and  three  other  Boy 
Scouts  volunteered  to  pick  up  litter 
along  the  road  and  parking  lots  of  State 
Game  Lands  147.  Fourteen  garbage 
bags  were  filled  within  five  miles.  My 
thanks  to  these  men  who  appreciate 
natural  beauty.  My  question  is,  “Why 
is  it  always  the  Scouts  that  pick  up  fit- 
ter?”— DGP  Donald  Martin,  Holli- 
daysburg. 


Deep-Hole  Rescue 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— Re- 
sponding to  a call  from  a local  land- 
owner,  I found  a young  doe  running 
around  in  an  old  air  shaft  of  an 
abandoned  mine.  She  was  30  feet 
straight  down  in  what  resembled  a 
large  room  and  was  only  visible  when 
she  passed  the  opening  which  was  ap- 
proximately eight  feet  wide  at  the  top.  I 
contacted  DGP  Moore  and  a friend, 
and  using  ropes  and  ladders,  we 
descended  into  the  hole.  We  shortly 
had  the  doe  hogtied  and  hoisted  free 
of  the  pit.  Untied,  she  bounded  off 
through  trees,  her  white  flag  waving. 
How  she  fell  into  that  gaping  hole  and 
sustained  no  injuries  is  a real  mys- 
tery.— DGP  T.  C.  Flanigan,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 
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Lissen,  You  Guys 

CENTRE  COUNTY — While  on  night 
patrol  recently,  three  deputies  and  I 
were  standing  on  a woods  road  discuss- 
ing plans  for  the  night  when  a flying 
squirrel  came  down  out  of  a tree  and 
landed  momentarily  on  my  arm.  We 
decided  that  the  squirrel  either  wanted 
to  join  our  strategy  session  or  perhaps 
was  giving  us  a pat  on  the  back  for  a job 
well  done. — DGP  George  Mock, 
Coburn. 


We  Brake  And/Or  Swerve 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— While  on 
patrol  one  evening  assisted  by  Deputy 
Mears,  I swerved  to  miss  a rabbit  which 
was  crossing  the  highway.  The  deputy, 
somewhat  shaken  up  by  my  driving  ma- 
neuver, stated  “That’s  what  I call  a 
real  GAME  Protector.” — DGP  Willis 
Sneath,  Saegertown. 


Any  Day  Now 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Who 
would  have  thought  it?  Beaver  are  be- 
coming so  plentiful  in  my  district  that 
I’m  starting  to  get  complaints  on  them. 
Other  callers  say  they’ve  also  spotted 
black  bear,  mountain  lions,  wildcats,  a 
panther  and  Bigfoot  in  my  district.  So 
far  I haven’t  been  able  to  confirm  these 
sightings. — DGP  John  G.  Sicken- 
berger,  Houston. 

For  Reloading? 

CENTRE  COUNTY— Many  times 
we  have  been  asked  if  it  would  be  per- 
missible to  remove  spent  bullets  from 
the  backstops  at  the  Scotia  Range.  The 
answer  was  always  negative  because  of 
the  possible  damage  resulting  from 
such  a practice.  But  there  is  always  one 
who  is  determined  to  break  the  rules. 
His  identity  is  known,  but  catching  him 
is  something  else.  The  evidence  we 
have  against  him  is  a path  of  spent 
bullets  leading  to  his  cache,  where  an 
additional  20  ounces  of  the  same  were 
found  in  his  hideaway.  The  identity 
of  the  culprit?  A pack  rat. — DGP  Joe 
Wiker,  Pennsylvania  Furnace. 
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Complaint  Camp 

CHESTER  CO  UNTY— Recently  I 
received  a complaint  that  out-com- 
plains  about  any  other  complaint  I’ve 
ever  had.  It  seems  that  this  family  had 
just  moved  from  the  city  and  purchased 
a home  in  the  country,  complete  with  a 
pond.  The  first  thing  these  people  did 
was  call  their  local  game  protector  to 
have  the  “nuisances”  removed  from  the 
area.  First  off,  the  ducks  and  geese  that 
used  the  pond  had  to  go;  also,  there 
were  muskrats  in  the  banks  of  the  pond; 
next,  the  bullfrogs  made  too  much 
noise  at  night;  and  while  we  were 
gathering  up  the  bullfrogs,  we  were  ex- 
pected to  rid  the  area  of  the  snapping 
turtles  in  the  pond.  The  greatest  insult 
of  all  seemed  to  be  that  at  night  rac- 
coons were  sneaking  in  and  using  the 
pond  and  tracking  up  the  shorelines. 
The  complaint  ended  with  an  offer  of 
help  from  these  people  to  call  me  any 
time  they  found  hunters  near  their 
property,  as  they  were  interested  in 
protecting  the  wildlife. — District  Game 
Protector  E.  T.  Clark,  Cochranville. 

Productive  Tree 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— In  the  past 
five  years  I’ve  had  doves  nest  and 
produce  two  pairs  of  young  in  the  same 
Austrian  pine  in  my  yard,  using  the 
same  nest.  This  year  I had  four  pairs  of 
young,  again  in  the  same  nest.  Maybe 
the  tree’s  name  should  be  changed  to 
“dove  pine.” — DGP  Alex  Ziros,  Con- 
nellsville. 
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Taking  No  Chances 

WARREN  COUNTY  — An  irate 
entleman  reported  screech  owls 
uzzing  him  and  his  family  where  they 
camp  along  the  river.  He  became  extra 
concerned  when  one  got  close  enough 
to  scratch  his  head.  After  talking  over 
the  problem,  I thought  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  owls  would  cease  that 
action  after  a few  days.  Several  days 
later  I stopped  by  to  see  how  things 
were  going,  and  noticed  several  hard 
hats  on  the  patio.  His  wife  informed  me 
the  hats  were  standard  headgear  when 
the  family  was  outside  in  evening 
hours. — DGP  Dave  Snyder,  Warren. 


Everything  Has  a Use 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  defines  bur- 
dock as,  “A  coarse  weed  . . . having 
prickly  burrs.  Sportsmen,  and  dog 
owners  in  particular,  probably  have 
many  choice  names  for  it,  most  of 
which  I dare  not  repeat  here. 
However,  if  you  ever  wondered  what 
good  it  was,  I found  a use  for  it.  Near 
Rushville,  in  Susquehanna  County, 
during  January,  I observed  a hen 
turkey  picking  the  burrs  off  these 
weeds  and  eating  the  seeds.  It  didn’t 
make  much  difference  that  she  had 
several  of  these  burrs  caught  in  her  tail; 
she  was  really  eating  away,  and  only 
about  30  feet  from  the  highway.  Matter 
of  fact,  they  were  so  good  she  never 
paid  any  attention  to  me  as  I sat  there 
in  my  vehicle  watching. — LM  Chester 
Harris,  Athens. 


Love  Those  Miltons! 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— A farmer 
near  Pittston  with  a deer  damage  com- 
plaint showed  me  his  dwarf  apple  tree 
orchard.  He  said  this  was  the  first  time 
he’d  had  this  type  of  damage;  deer  were 
only  picking  on  the  Milton  apples,  and 
after  eating  the  low  apples  they  were 
reaching  up  and  shaking  the  limbs. — 
DGP  Edward  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Pleasant  Duties 

MERCER  COUNTY— 1 had  the 
great  pleasure  of  talking  to,  and  with, 
the  junior  first  grade  of  Greenville’s 
Hempfield  School.  I used  the  fur 
collection  and  was  amazed  at  how  much 
these  seven-year-olds  knew  about  ani- 
mals. Their  interest  was  unbelievable, 
and  each  one  drew  me  a picture  of  his 
or  her  favorite  animal.  An  added 
pleasure — one  was  my  daughter. — 
DGP  Barry  K.  Ray,  Greenville. 


Catbob? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— The 

coyote-dog  crossbreed,  or  coydog,  has 
made  a lot  of  headlines  in  the  past  few 
years.  However,  I recently  had  a local 
farmer  show  me  a litter  of  cats  from  a 
female  that  had  been  missing  for  three 
months  before  returning  home  and  giv- 
ing birth.  The  young  cats  in  the  litter  all 
had  bob  tails,  pointy  ear  tufts  and  a 
bobcat-looking  coat.  This  is  a new  one 
on  me.  Maybe  the  “catbob  has  made 
its  debut! — DGP  Bob  Fala,  Linden. 


Somebody’s  Watching 

ERIE  COUNTY— The  “Report  a 
Poacher’  program  instituted  by  the 
Professional  Bowhunters  Society  seems 
to  be  having  excellent  success  in  my 
district.  In  the  past  month,  three  of 
my  cases  were  brought  to  a successful 
conclusion  because  sportsmen  cared 
enough  to  become  involved.  Good 
work,  fellows. — DGP  Russell  Meyer, 
Fairview. 
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And  Tomorrow  Night  . . . 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— l wrote  a 
Field  Note  on  this  subject  eight  years 
ago  and  the  subject  has  again  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  wife. 
She  asked  when  I was  going  to  buy  her 
a freezer.  I said  I had  bought  her  one 
and  she  replied,  “No,  that  is  the  Game 
Commission’s.”  I checked  and  found 
that  our  freezer  contained  one  caped- 
out  buck  head,  two  entire  beaver 
carcasses,  and  the  following  birds  of 
prey— one  Cooper’s  hawk,  one  red- 
tailed hawk,  one  rough-legged  hawk, 
one  red-shouldered  hawk,  two  screech 
owls,  one  barred  owl  and  one 
unidentified  hawk.  I had  been  saving 
these  illegal,  accidental  or  roadkilled 
specimens  for  museums,  but  am  now 
told  to  find  a use  for  them  quickly. — 
DGP  D.  W.  Jenkins,  Patton. 


Free  Help 

ERIE  COUNTY — While  checking 
beaver  traps  in  one  area.  I observed 
tracks  of  beaver,  red  fox,  muskrat,  male 
and  female  mink,  gray  fox,  deer  and  a 
cottontail  rabbit.  Beaver  dams  provide 
something  for  each  of  these  species. 
Beaver  are  the  best  habitat  builders  I 
know  of.  It  doesn  t cost  the  sportsmen  a 
penny  for  all  this;  just  a bit  of  common 
sense  in  the  proper  management  of 
beaver  populations. — DGP  George 
Gibson,  Corry. 
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Always  Some  Slob 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Deputy  Rath- 
mell  and  I noticed  an  immature  red- 
tailed hawk  perched  on  a telephone 
wire  near  Hyner.  We  stopped  the  car 
and  I walked  directly  under  the  raptor’s 
perch.  He  didn’t  seem  very  alarmed. 
He  occasionally  glanced  down  at  the  in- 
truder, but  quickly  shifted  his  gaze 
back  to  the  adjacent  field.  It  was  a real 
treat  to  observe  such  a magnificent  bird 
at  close  range.  Unfortunately,  some 
slob  thought  it  a greater  treat  to  shoot 
the  hawk  a few  days  later. — DGP  John 
Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Soon  As  The  Rain  Stops 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Checking  a 
culvert  bear  trap  in  the  Falls  Creek 
area,  I found  the  door  down.  Hoping  it 
wasn’t  a misfire,  I approached  slowly 
and  peeked  in.  It  was  not  a misfire  but 
it  wasn’t  a bear  either.  During  the  rainy 
night,  a skunk  apparently  decided  the 
large  culvert  trap  was  as  good  a place  as 
any  to  keep  dry.  I opened  the  door  and 
waited  for  Mr.  Skunk  to  leave  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  I then 
opened  the  small  trapdoor  at  the  rear 
and  gently  coaxed  him  out.  He  stuck 
his  nose  out,  felt  a few  drops  of  rain, 
returned  to  his  original  location  and 
went  back  to  sleep.  Deciding  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor,  I also 
retreated  to  my  car  to  wait  out  the 
shower. — DGP  G.  Adam  O’Hara, 
Brookville. 
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Overheard  at 
Beaver  Valley  Mall 

BEAVER  COUNTY — A young  boy 
picked  up  a mink  pelt  and  asked  if  it 
was  a muskie.  A small  girl  touched  a 
muskrat  pelt  and  asked  Deputy  Am- 
mon if  it  was  a bird.  A small  boy  stuck 
his  finger  in  the  ear  of  a bear  rug  on  dis- 
play and  shouted,  “You  can  feel  the 
stuffing  in  here.  ” A group  of  small  boys 
and  girls  were  discussing  whether  the 
eyes,  teeth,  etc.,  on  the  bear  were  real 
or  not.  They  were  told  that  only  the 
outside  was  real.  One  boy  exclaimed, 
“Yeah,  if  you  kept  the  real  thing  it 
would  stink  out  the  whole  house.”  A 
grown  woman  said,  “Oh,  a bear,”  and 
when  she  was  invited  to  come  for  a 
closer  look  she  replied,  “Oh  no,  they 
bite — dead  or  alive  they  bite!” — DGP 
George  Szilvasi,  Midland. 

To  The  Rescue! 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— A man 
who  owns  a local  trailer  park  was  having 
a problem  with  skunks.  I delivered  a 
couple  of  box  traps,  explained  how  to 
set  them  and  what  to  do  after  he  caught 
a skunk.  About  a week  later  he  called  to 
say  they  had  caught  and  removed  two 
skunks  the  first  night  but  ever  since  the 
traps  were  set  olf  and  the  baits  were 
gone,  but  no  skunks  were  taken.  One 
evening  as  he  let  his  dog  out,  he 
noticed  a skunk  by  one  of  the  traps,  so 
he  watched  it.  It  went  from  the  front  to 
the  back  several  times,  and  finally  went 
to  the  end  where  the  opening  was, 
stuck  its  head  in,  and  out  came  another 
skunk.  He  said  they  did  a little  dance 
and  then  took  off.  Dumb  animals? — 
DGP  Bill  Carll,  Kittanning. 

Get  The  Message 

PERRY  COUNTY— While  traveling 
along  Route  34  near  Dromgold  Comer, 
Deputy  Dave  Wertz  saw  a red-tailed 
hawk  fly  out  of  the  woods  and  drop  a 
can  along  the  road.  You  guessed  it — a 
beer  can.  Either  this  hawk  has  a drink- 
ing problem  or  he’s  trying  to  tell  us 
“smarter  animals”  to  keep  our  litter  out 
of  his  backyard. — DGP  LeRoy  Everett, 
Newport. 


No  Kangaroos? 

I believe  some  people  don’t  really 
understand  the  work  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Last  fall  we  had  a request  for 
the  address  of  our  reindeer  farm,  and 
this  spring  someone  wanted  to  know 
the  location  of  our  worm  farm. — CIA 
John  Badger,  Ligonier. 

Side  Benefits 

MONROE  COUNTY— While  I 
assisted  the  Fish  Commission  on  a fish 
salvage  project  at  Porters  Lake  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Club  recently,  a mature 
bald  eagle  new  over  the  lake  for  about 
10  minutes.  It  was  a first  sighting  of  our 
national  bird  in  the  wild  for  four  of  the 
workers  there.  — DGP  David 
Overcash,  E.  Stroudsburg. 


Weasel  On  The  Loose 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— During 
our  rabbit  trap-and-transfer  program, 
Skip  Ahrensfield  and  his  son  Brad,  from 
the  Landingville  Hunting  and  Con- 
servation Club,  were  transferring  a 
weasel  that  had  been  caught  in  a box 
trap.  The  trap  got  open  somehow  and 
the  weasel  got  loose  in  the  car.  For  a 
moment,  it  was  sitting  on  Brad’s  lap! 
Skip  slammed  on  the  brakes  and  he  and 
Brad  jumped  out.  But  not  the  weasel. 
The  little  critter  ran  under  the  back 
seat  and  into  the  trunk.  As  Skip  and 
Brad  pursued,  the  weasel  simply 
moved  back  into  the  car,  then  into  the 
trunk,  then  into  the  car.  Not  till  the 
trunk  lid  was  left  open  overnight  did 
their  furry  friend  finally  depart. — DGP 
Rod  Dilling,  Auburn. 
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THE  GAME  COMMISSION  has  es- 
tablished waterfowl  seasons  and 
bag  limits  for  1977  within  frameworks 
announced  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  waterfowl  seasons  will  start  one 
week  earlier  this  year  than  has  been 
customary  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  past. 
There  will  again  be  a split  season  on 
ducks,  with  both  segments  opening  at 
noon  on  Wednesdays.  The  season  on 
snow  and  blue  geese  will  be  twice  as 
long  as  it  was  in  1976. 

There  will  be  only  one  statewide 
season  for  Canada  geese  this  year. 
However,  there  will  be  an  additional 
winter  season  on  these  birds  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Waterfowl  hunters  this  year  may  not 
use  shot  larger  than  No.  2 in  size.  And 
steel  shot  must  be  used  while  hunting 
waterfowl  with  a 12  gauge  shotgun 
within  three  areas:  in  Crawford 


1 977  Waterfowl 
Seasons  Set 

By  Ted  Godshall 


County;  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area;  and  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  between  Northumberland 
and  the  Maryland  line,  including  the 
area  within  150  yards  of  that  portion  of 
the  river. 

The  initial  season  for  ducks,  sea 
ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  will  open 
at  noon  on  Wednesday,  October  5,  and 
close  at  sunset  on  Saturday,  November 
12.  The  second  season  for  these  species 
opens  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
November  30,  and  closes  at  sunset  on 
Saturday,  December  10. 

The  statewide  Canada  goose  season 
opens  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  October 
5,  and  closes  at  sunset  on  Tuesday, 
December  13.  Because  of  larger  goose 
populations  and  increasing  conflicts 
between  geese  and  humans,  an  addi- 
tional 20  days  of  hunting  will  be  permit- 
ted from  December  26  through  January 
14  in  the  area  south  of  Route  22  and 
east  of  Interstate  83. 

Shooting  will  begin  at  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties  on 
Thursday,  October  6,  and  at  the  Py- 
matuning  Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford 
County  on  October  7. 

The  season  for  snow  and  blue  geese 
will  open  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
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October  5,  and  close  at  sunset  on  Satur- 
day, December  3. 

Three  Canada  geese  may  be  taken 
per  day,  except  in  Butler,  Crawford, 
Erie  and  Mercer  counties  and  at  Mid- 
dle Creek,  where  the  daily  limit  is  1. 
The  possession  limit  on  Canada  geese 
will  De  6 after  the  first  day  of  the 
season. 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks  will 
again  be  4,  with  a possession  limit  of  8 
after  the  first  day.  Hunters  this  year 
may  again  take  15  coots  daily,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  30.  The  bag  limit  on 
mergansers  remains  at  5 daily  and  10  in 
possession. 

Not  more  than  2 wood  ducks  may  be 
taken  per  day,  and  a person  may  not 
have  more  than  2 woodies  in  possession 
at  any  time. 

Not  more  than  2 black  ducks  may  be 
taken  daily  this  year,  and  a hunter  may 
not  possess  more  than  4 black  ducks. 

Although  the  daily  limit  on 
mergansers  is  5 with  a possession  limit 
of  10,  not  more  than  1 hooded 
merganser  may  be  taken  daily,  and  the 
possession  limit  on  hooded  mergansers 
is  2. 

This  year  a hunter  may  again  take 
either  1 canvasback  or  1 redhead  duck 
daily.  The  possession  limit  will  be 
either  1 canvasback  or  1 redhead.  In 
other  words,  if  a hunter  has  taken  or 


possesses  a canvasback,  the  hunter  may 
not  take  or  possess  a redhead,  and  if  the 
hunter  takes  or  possesses  a redhead,  no 
canvasback  may  be  taken  or  possessed. 

During  the  regular  duck  season, 
hunters  may  take  2 scaup  daily  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  duck  limit,  but  only 
on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  The  possession  limit  on  the 
extra  scaup  is  4. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  snow  and/or 
blue  geese  will  be  2,  with  a possession 
limit  of  4.  Hunters  may  again  take  7 sea 
ducks  (scoter,  eider,  oldsquaw)  daily, 
with  no  more  than  14  in  possession 
after  the  first  day  of  the  season. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  regular 
small  game  season  (Saturday,  October 
29),  it  will  be  unlawful  to  take  any  wild 
birds  or  any  wild  animals,  migratory  or 
otherwise,  before  9 a.m. 

Otherwise,  regular  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing hours  will  be  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset,  except  at 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  and  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
where  special  shooting  hours  will  be  in 
effect. 


Material  from  "Conservation  News"  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion from  CAME  NEWS. 


Book  Review  . . . 


Gun  Digest , 32nd  Edition 

Again  this  year  John  Amber  has  assembled  an  unusual  collection  of  articles  to  interest 
most  shooters.  Included  among  four  dozen  features  are  the  wrap-up  to  Kent  Lomont’s 
long  report  on  the  Auto  Mag  Pistol,  a piece  by  Bill  Fors  on  D.B.  Wesson  s revolvers  and 
their  rivals,  information  by  Guy  Aurand  telling  how  he  has  re-choked  several  shotguns 
with  hand  tools,  more  on  the  steel  shot  subject  by  Wallace  Labisky,  the  use  of  double 
bullets  in  defensive  handguns  as  researched  by  V.R.  Gaertner,  several  scope  articles, 
and  John  Ross’s  interesting  piece  on  that  old  varmint  cartridge  which  just  won’t  die,  the 
220  Swift.  There  are  numerous  other  gun  articles,  of  course,  and  even  items  not  so 
directly  connected  to  guns  but  useful,  such  as  Roger  Barlow’s  ‘‘Smaller  Wheels  for  the 
Hunter,”  and  John  Mosher’s  “The  Congressional  Connection,”  which  advises  shooters 
on  how  to  influence  federal  gun  legislation.  History  buffs  will  enjoy  M.L.  Brown’s  “Match- 
locks in  Spanish  Florida,”  and  for  fans  of  the  current  knife  craze  there’s  Robert 
Burmeister’s  “Sportsmen’s  Blades — From  Razor  to  Machete.”  There’s  even  one  fictional 
piece,  Lucian  Cary’s  “The  Old  Man  Who  Fixes  Guns.”  And  of  course  this  edition  has  an 
extensive,  updated  catalog  section  and  numerous  regular  departments.  In  summary, 
plenty  for  everyone  in  the  gun  field.  (Gun  Digest,  32nd  ed.,  edited  by  John  Amber,  DBI 
Books,  540  Frontage  Road,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  448  pp.,  $8.95.) 
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25- Year  Club 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  record  among 
public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few  organizations  in  any 
area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employes  . The  most  recent  PGC  em- 
ployes to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown  on  this  page. 


Dorothy  M.  Durkin 
Administrative  Secretary 
Mechanicsburg 


Alex  J.  Ziros 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Connellsville 


Donald  C.  Parr 
Game  Conservation  Officer 
Tidioute 


Paul  H.  Glenny 
Field  Division  Supervisor 
Huntingdon 


William  E.  Fulmer 
Game  Conservation  Officer 
Bloomsburg 


Charles  Hertz 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Marion  Center 


Wildlife  Society  State  Chapter  Formed 

Pennsylvania  now  has  its  own  chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society,  an  international 
association  of  wildlife  professionals.  Anyone  with  a serious  interest  in  wildlife 
resources — research,  education,  communications,  law  enforcement,  resource 
management,  etc. — is  invited  to  participate.  The  Society  publishes  several 
technical  books  and  periodicals  (incfuding  the  Journal  of  Wildlife  Management), 
advises  government  agencies  on  wildlife-related  matters,  and  in  other  ways  pro- 
motes sound  stewardship  of  wildlife  resources.  For  more  information,  contact 
Rodney  Stark,  113  Ferguson  Bldg.,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 
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Over  Three  Million  Seedlings  Planted 

Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  will  soon  be  benefiting  from  nearly  3.5  million  seedlings 
planted  throughout  the  state  in  recent  months.  The  seedlings  were  produced  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  nursery  at  Howard  in  Centre  County.  Sportsmen’s 
groups,  conservation  clubs,  soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  landowners 
cooperating  in  programs  of  the  Game  Commission  designed  to  keep  private  hold- 
ings open  to  public  hunting,  other  governmental  agencies,  coal  stripping  opera- 
tors and  others  received  the  seedlings  which  will  provide  future  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife. 

More  than  half  of  the  seedlings  were  planted  by  Game  Commission  personnel 
on  State  Game  Lands  (tracts  which  have  been  purchased  with  funds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  and  maintained  as  public  hunting  areas)  and  on  farm- 
game  projects  (privately-owned  farm  land  which  is  kept  open  to  public  hunting). 
Species  distributed  included  scotch  pine,  white  pine,  Austrian  pine,  mugho  pine, 
Norway  spruce,  white  spruce,  hemlock,  willow,  bittersweet,  autumn  olive,  black 
locust,  flowering  dogwood,  silky  dogwood,  Amur  honeysuckle,  chestnut,  Asiatic 
crabapple,  sawtooth  oak  and  bristly  locust.  Seedlings  are  provided  free  of  charge 
by  the  Game  Commission,  and  planting  and  maintenance  for  the  benefit  of 
wildlife  are  usually  provided  by  interested  sportsmen  and  landowners. 


$237,500  in  Game  Fund  for  Local  Governments 

More  than  $237,500  is  being  distributed  to  county  treasurers  and  political  sub- 
divisions by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  this  year.  The  payments  to  local 
governmental  units  are  being  made  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  State  Game  Lands 
throughout  the  state.  There  are  more  than  1,187,607  acres  of  Game  Lands  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Game  Commission  provides  a total  of  twenty  cents  for  each 
acre  of  Game  Lands  to  local  governmental  units.  Of  the  twenty  cents  per  acre, 
eight  cents  is  presented  to  the  county,  another  eight  cents  is  forwarded  to  the  local 
school  district,  and  the  remaining  lour  cents  goes  to  the  township  board  of  road 
supervisors.  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  and  for  the  payments 
made  to  local  governmental  Dodies  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  made  available  through  the 
sale  of  Pennsylvania  hunting  licenses.  There  are  263  State  Game  Lands  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  located  in  65  of  the  67  counties  in  the  commonwealth. 


The  Large  and  the  Small  of  It 


The  largest  fish  is  the  whale  shark;  the  smallest  is  the  goby,  less  than  an  inch 
long. 


Accidental  Nuisances 

The  house  mouse  and  Norway  rat  are  not  native  to  this  country;  they  were  acci- 
dentally introduced  from  Europe  and  followed  the  settlers. 

A Different  Kind  of  Rat 

Woodrats  or  packrats  have  soft,  fine  fur  and  tails  that  are  furred,  not  naked  like 
the  Norway  (house)  rat’s. 

OCTOBER,  1977 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


IX.  LAGOMORPHS  (Pikas,  Hares,  Rabbits) 


1. 

All  the  Cottontails 

A. 

(Genus  Sylvilagus) 

2. 

Altricial 

B. 

3. 

Eastern  Cottontail 

4. 

Hay  piles 

C, 

5. 

Forms 

6. 

Lagomorphs,  unlike 

D. 

rodents 

7. 

New  England  Cottontail 

E. 

8. 

Pikas  (or  “Conies”) 

9. 

Jaws  of  Lagomorphs 

F. 

10. 

Precocial 

G. 

11.  _ 

Snowshoe  Hare 

H. 

12. 

Tularemia 

1. 

J. 


K. 

L. 

(Answers  on  page  64) 


Are  small  members  of  this  order  found  high 
up  in  timberlines  of  Western  states. 
Becomes  white  in  winter,  brown  in  sum- 
mer. 

Is  slightly  redder  in  summer  than  Eastern 
cottontail,  reddish-gray  in  winter;  found  in 
mountains. 

Is  a term  applied  to  hares  because  their 
young  are  wide-eyed  and  active  at  birth. 

Is  a bacterial  disease  carried  by  hares  and 
rabbits. 

Are  native  to  North  America. 

Are  made  by  pikas  for  a winter  food  supply. 
Lack  canine  teeth. 

Is  the  commonest  game  animal  in  eastern 
U.S.  because  of  its  spectacular  fertility. 

Are  spots  used  by  rabbits  and  hares  for 
resting. 

Have  four  upper  incisors  (two  are  small) 
instead  of  two. 

Is  a term  applied  to  rabbits  because  their 
young  are  born  blind  and  helpless;  they 
need  total  care  for  about  three  weeks. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set 
of  four  covers,  all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
now  is  available.  These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches 
on  11x14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set 
includes  Ned’s  woodcock  from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck 
from  July  1974;  the  doves  from  September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe 
from  the  December  1971  issue.  These  prints  are  not  available  indi- 
vidually. The  price  is  $3  per  set,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  activities  begin  to 
■ escalate  and  a host  of  new  and 
interesting  duties  add  much  to  a beautiful 
though  brief  Indian  Summer. 

October  marks  the  opening  of  several 
different  hunting  seasons  over  the  course 
of  its  brilliantly  displayed  days,  and  each 
new  season’s  opening  requires  different 
techniques  of  game  law  enforcement. 
Techniques  differ  also  from  district  to  dis- 
trict across  the  state.  For  example, 
enforcement  of  duck  and  goose  hunting 
regulations  in  Tioga  County  involves 
checking  on  a few  local  hunters  around  the 
district’s  beaver  ponds.  This  is  a far  cry 
from  island-hoppina  air  boat  patrols  along 
the  Susquehanna  River,  or  infiltrating  the 
hordes  of  hunters  in  and  around  such 
areas  as  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning. 

But  one  doesn’t  always  have  to  travel  far 
to  see  tremendous  changes  in  activity. 
Take  archery  season,  for  example.  In  my 
district,  enforcing  archery  hunting  regula- 
tions primarily  involves  chasing  locals  out 
of  tree  stands  after  quitting  time  and  hold- 
ing a few  downstate  imports  to  a reason- 
able semblance  of  fair  chase.  Take  a trip 
through  southern  Potter  County  the  first 
week  of  archery  season,  however,  and  you 
get  the  illusion  of  visiting  a famous  national 
park  on  the  Fourth  of  July:  all  kinds  of  rec- 
vees  display  license  plates  from  a half 
dozen  states  and  two  countries.  Camps, 
hotels,  boarding  houses  and  camping 
areas  are  jammed  to  capacity  and  game 
protectors  work  day  and  night  sifting  out 
those  who  violate  the  rules  of  an  otherwise 
fine  sport.  So  it  is,  for  game  protectors  and 
for  those  who  pursue  the  ancient,  honor- 
able traditions  of  the  hunt,  that  October 
truly  represents  a month  of  change. 

October  1- Large  flocks  of  Canada  geese 
have  been  going  over  all  day.  While  their 
noisy  passage  stirs  primitive  instincts 
within  the  hearts  of  many,  they  also  bring  a 
sinister  warning  from  the  north  that  Indian 
Summer  is  but  a frivolous  charade. 

Stan  Whittaker  and  I watched  a fine  dis- 
play tonight  on  night  patrol  while  staking 
out  some  suspicious  activity.  In  an  open 
field  directly  in  front  of  us,  illuminated  by  a 
full  moon,  two  nice  bucks  engaged  in  an 
antler  banging  contest.  Several  does 
grazed  nearby,  giving  them  only  an  occa- 
sional half-interested  glance.  The  bucks 
would  slam  their  antlers  together  and 
stand  nose  to  nose  with  their  heads  nearly 
touching  the  ground.  Here  they  would 
pause  momentarily,  eyeing  one  another 
before  each  attempted  to  push  his  op- 
ponent off  the  field.  This  seemed  to  be  a 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


practice  bout  rather  than  a real  fight,  so  I 
suspect  the  rutting  season  will  be  a while 
in  arriving. 

October  2- The  first  day  of  archery  season 
began  uneventfully.  Then  my  wife  called 
on  the  radio  to  report  an  incident  near 
Ogdensburg.  Deputy  Jack  Richards  and  I 
investigated,  finding  four  beaten  and 
angry  hunters.  They  sported  black  eyes 
and  swollen  faces.  One  fellow  had  a badly 
cut  hand  from  grabbing  a nocked  broad- 
head.  It  was  also  obvious  that  our  little 
party  had  been  sipping  something  other 
than  milk.  I contacted  the  State  Police  and 
Trooper  Paul  Caciola  responded.  These 
local  hunters  claimed  they  were  jumped  by 
a group  from  the  Philadelphia  area.  The 
trooper  and  I found  the  Philadelphia 
hunters  in  camp.  They  told  us  that  two  of 
their  party  had  been  brought  to  their  knees 
by  our  local  hunters  brandishing  clubs. 
They  also  had  some  expensive  arrows 
smashed  and  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  for 
wandering  onto  posted  land.  Humiliated, 
the  two  young  downstaters  had  quickly 
returned  with  reinforcements  and  won  the 
battle. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  incidents  oc- 
cur and  perhaps  it  all  stems  from  a strong 
territorial  instinct  deeply  imbedded  in  many 
animals.  So  it  is  when  the  red-winged 
blackbird  defends  his  territory  and  we  hu- 
mans so  strongly  defend  our  posted 
perimeters.  The  difference  between  us 
and  other  animals,  however,  is  that  we  are 
capable  of  rational  communication.  At 
least  we’re  supposed  to  be.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  hunters  fighting  among 
themselves  when  we  all  have  a common 
opponent  in  the  anti-hunter  who  delights  in 
such  upsurgences  among  the  ranks  of 
hunters. 
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October  3-The  Game  Commission  re- 
cently established  some  tough  new 
policies  governing  deputy  game  protectors 
and  their  training.  So  my  entire  force  found 
themselves  shivering  in  an  early  frost  at 
the  Covington  Gun  Club’s  range  this  Sun- 
day morning.  They  were  here  to  receive 
extensive  instructions  on  handgun  shoot- 
ing. Today  was  the  culmination  of  several 
hours  of  classroom  instruction  covering 
the  legal  use  of  force  and  deadly  force, 
including  blackjacks  and  batons.  This 
instruction  will  be  required  before  deputies 
can  carry  firearms  on  patrol. 

October  5-1  just  learned  that  a bear  which 
a beekeeper  shot  at  several  nights  ago 
must  not  have  been  killed.  Last  night  he 
returned  to  the  hives  and  retaliated  by 
smashing  several  more.  We  believe  it  is 
the  same  bear  and  I’m  glad  he  wasn’t  hit.  I 
helped  the  beekeeper  remove  his  remain- 
ing hives  as  the  honey  flow  is  over  for  the 
season  anyway.  Next  year  he  plans  to  use 
an  electric  fence  around  the  hives  for  pro- 
tection. 

October  8-Being  a game  protector’s  son 
or  daughter  can  sometimes  be  a frustrat- 
ing experience.  My  children,  one  in  first 
grade  and  one  in  third,  are  being  harassed 
by  other  kids  on  the  school  bus  and  at 
school  because  of  my  law  enforcement 
activities.  This  is  hard  for  children  their  age 
to  understand  and  it  was  necessary  to 
explain  that  if  the  other  children’s  parents 
or  their  friends  choose  to  violate  the  Game 
Law,  I must  arrest  them.  I think  they  now 
understand  who  the  good  guys  and  the 
bad  guys  are. 

October  7 2- For  the  past  several  years 
now  I have  been  assigned,  along  with 
other  officers,  to  participate  in  a program 
for  the  Lycoming  County  Junior  Conserva- 
tion Days.  Sixth-grade  classes  from  all 
over  the  county  are  bused  to  the  Lycoming 
County  Sportsmen’s  grounds  for  the 
event.  Participating  agencies  besides  the 
Game  Commission  include  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, Forest  and  Waters,  Soil  Con- 
servation, State  Police  and  the  county 
sportsmen.  The  students  are  assigned  to 
groups  and  rotate  among  the  various 
agency  stations  according  to  a prear- 
ranged schedule.  Here  youngsters  are  in- 
troduced to  each  of  the  various  agencies 
responsible  for  natural  resource  conserva- 
tion in  their  state. 

October  73-This  afternoon  I met  with  Basil 
Miller,  our  new  dog  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer in  Tioga  County.  I wanted  him  to  be 


familiar  with  a serious  problem  which 
developed  on  the  Farm-Game  project  this 
summer.  Someone  apparently  dropped  off 
an  unwanted  dog  which  turned  wild  and 
raised  a litter  of  wild  pups.  This  pack  has 
been  killing  everything  from  woodchucks 
to  calves  and  is  presenting  a real  threat  to 
the  local  deer  herd  in  that  area.  Dropping 
unwanted  pets  in  the  country  may  seem 
like  an  easy  solution  to  the  problem,  but  in 
reality  it  is  a cruel,  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive act. 

October  74-Many  of  us  who  hunt  know  the 
temptation  which  sometimes  arises  when 
alone  in  the  woods.  Hunters  are  by  nature 
opportunists.  When  an  easy  shot  at  some 
animal  not  yet  in  season  presents  itself, 
accompanied  by  a feeling  of  isolation, 
there  is  a battle  for  self-control  waged  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  honest  sportsman. 
So  it  was  this  evening  as  I slipped  into 
position  to  observe  some  duck  hunters  just 
before  quitting  time.  A great  blue  heron,  a 
protected  bird  whose  feathers  make  fine 
dry  flies,  landed  directly  in  front  of  the  wait- 
ing hunters.  “What  a temptation,”  one  of 
the  men  exclaimed.  “And  there  probably 
isn’t  a game  warden  within  miles  of  here 
anyway,”  his  buddy  answered.  I’m  glad  to 
report  they  didn’t  shoot  the  heron,  but  it 
was  a couple  of  surprised  hunters  who 
learned  the  game  warden  wasn’t  miles 
away  after  all. 

October  27-This  morning  I attended 
another  career  days  program  at  Mansfield 
State  College.  This  was  for  northern  tier 
high  school  seniors.  Then  this  evening  I at- 
tended a meeting  of  a newly  formed 
sportsmen’s  club,  also  at  the  college.  This 
club  is  made  up  of  college  students, 
hunters  all,  eager  to  help  with  local  wildlife 
programs.  We’ll  put  them  to  work  later  this 
winter. 

October  2 7 -Art  Storey  and  I loaded  the 
Food  & Cover  Corps’  big  tilt-bed  truck  with 
800  pheasants  and  began  the  job  of 
distributing  them  throughout  my  district. 
Students  and  teachers  in  the  sportsmen’s 
club  at  the  Williamson  High  School  helped 
with  this  preseason  release.  As  required 
by  Commission  policy,  pheasants  are 
released  only  on  lands  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. 

October  23-This  evening  Deputy  Jim 
Meachem  and  I followed  some  coon 
hunters  around  on  foot.  Raccoon  season 
is  not  yet  open,  but  coon  hunters  are 
permitted  to  train  their  dogs  by  running 
wild  raccoons,  if  they  do  not  attempt  to 
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take  the  animals.  However,  because  the 
price  of  furs  is  up,  some  people  have  been 
taking  raccoons  out  of  season.  Presently 
the  dogs’  excited  baying  told  us  they’d 
treed  a coon.  We  let  the  hunters  approach 
the  tree  and  waited  for  a telltale  shot.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  a crescendo  of  wild  yelp- 
ing, shouting  and  raccoon  squealing.  We 
hurried  over;  my  fears  were  realized.  They 
had  shaken  the  raccoon  out  of  the  tree  and 
let  the  dogs  kill  it.  This  is  illegal,  but  is 
sometimes  done  by  those  who  feel  an  oc- 
casional kill  is  necessary  to  keep  the  dogs 
interested. 

October  27-This  evening  Game  Protector 
Lynn  Keller  and  I removed  a sample  of 
blood  and  hair  from  an  individual’s  car 
trunk.  The  suspect  refused  to  show  us 
what  he  did  with  the  deer’s  carcass,  but 
the  blood  and  hair  should  be  enough  to 
prove  he  had  unlawful  possession  of  a 
deer  in  closed  season. 

October  28-Attended  our  first  county 
deputy  dinner  meeting  this  evening.  The 
three  districts  in  Tioga  County  are 
combined  for  these  meetings  and  supervi- 
sory personnel  from  the  division  office 
were  on  hand  to  help  with  some  of  the 
instruction.  Bill  Farrell,  chief  county  proba- 
tion officer,  gave  a talk  on  juvenile  ap- 
prehension. 


October  29-This  morning  Deputy  Stan 
Whittaker  and  I served  a search  warrant 
near  Tioga  after  an  investigation  revealed 
occupants  had  taken  some  raccoons  in 
closed  season.  We  found  four  illegal  rac- 
coons but  this  case  could  not  compare  to 
the  one  we  had  last  year  in  Blossburg. 
There,  after  several  cold  and  wet 
stakeouts,  we  had  enough  evidence  to  get 
search  warrants  for  two  residences.  In  one 
we  found  21  illegal  raccoons  and  one 
illegal  beaver  hide.  The  other  held  four 
illegal  raccoons,  two  deer  and  90-some 
trout,  many  of  which  measured  under  six 
inches.  Needless  to  say,  besides  paying 
stiff  fines,  those  individuals  aren’t  hunting 
this  year.  I hope  they  learn  from  the 
experience,  but  you  never  can  tell. 

October  30-The  first  day  of  small  game 
season — and  what  a contrast  from  my  old 
district  in  Berks  County!  This  year  we 
found  but  one  violation  and  could  check 
only  a half  dozen  hunters  all  day.  When  I 
was  in  Berks  County  I filled  several  field 
receipt  books  from  violations  and  investi- 
gated countless  complaints  on  the  first  day 
of  small  game  season.  Many  of  our 
hunters  journey  to  the  southern  counties 
for  pheasant  and  other  small  game.  I hope 
they  remember  that  when  the  downstaters 
come  north  to  hunt  for  turkeys  and  deer 
next  month. 


Scpkj  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Field  Guide  to  Outdoor  Photography,  by  Boyd  Pfeiffer,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  small  format,  paperbound,  224  pp.,  $2.95.  A 
wealth  of  information  in  a small  package — practical  dope  on  camera  types,  lenses,  con- 
trols, meters,  films,  filters,  accessories,  cases,  etc.,  as  well  as  tips  on  techniques,  com- 
position and  other  factors  relating  to  outdoor  photography.  Pfeiffer  is  a fulltime  outdoor 
writer/photographer  who  knows  what  he’s  talking  about. 

Best  Way  to  Train  Your  Gun  Dog — the  Delmar  Smith  Method,  by  Bill  Tarrant,  David 
McKay  Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  NYC  10017,  186  pp.,  $7.95.  Smith  is  a five-time  winner  of 
both  the  National  Open  and  U.S.  Open  Brittany  championships,  so  obviously  knows  what 
he’s  doing,  and  Tarrant  gets  it  all  down  in  colorful  Oklahoma  lingo.  An  awful  lot  of 
practical  dope  in  most  readable  form. 

American  Rifle  Design  and  Performance,  by  L.R.  Wallack,  Winchester  Press,  205  E. 
42nd  St.,  NYC  10017,  213  pp.,  $12.95.  A guide  to  how  sporting  rifles  work — manual  and 
semi-automatic  actions,  triggers  and  firing  systems,  breech-locking  systems,  barrels, 
stocks,  sights,  etc.  Wallack,  a fine  gunsmith  and  well  known  benchrest  competitor  in 
years  past,  writes  well  about  many  subjects  of  interest  to  shooters. 

Bowhunting  the  Whitetail  Deer  by  Dean  Conatser,  Winchester  Press,  171  pp.,  $10. 
Archers  dream  of  hunting  the  world’s  glamorous  game — but  end  up  after  whitetails.  And 
truth  is,  the  whitetail  could  be  the  best  of  them  all.  Conatser’s  book  is  oriented  around  this 
one  animal,  and  it  could  help  you  to  a successful  season. 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 
Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


Tink  wasn't  a hunting  dog.  But  that’s 
because  I never  asked  him  to  be.  His 
ancestors  were  hunters,  and  like  so 
many  other  things  dogs  do  for  masters, 
he  would  have  done  that  too.  But  he’s 
gone. 

Eighteen  is  a long  tune  for  a dog  to 
live  so  I guess  he  had  more  than  his 
share  of  years — but  that  didn’t  make 
it  any  easier.  Some  dogs  die  long  be- 
fore they  reach  that  Methuselah  state. 
Others  linger  with  failing  eyesight,  bad 
backs  and  a host  of  other  problems. 
T hen  there’s  the  day  when  a master  has 
to  make  that  hellish  decision  that  the 
time  has  come. 

Maybe  I’m  going  overboard  since 
some  people  treat  dogs  as  property, 
casually  and  unfeelingly  disposing  of 


them  if  things  don’t  work  out  or  if  they 
prove  to  be  an  inconvenience.  But  to 
some  of  us,  dogs  link  the  intimacy  and 
respect  shared  between  man  and  beast. 
Not  human,  less  than  wild,  a dog  can 
tie  the  knot  between  men,  fields  and 
woods.  Watching  them  stalk  and  hunt 
recreates  the  days  when  dogs  and  men 
killed  out  of  necessity.  You  come  away 
from  those  days  with  a satisfying  full- 
ness. 

Yeah,  could  be  I’m  getting  too  per- 
sonal this  time  around,  but  that’s  where 
my  thoughts  are  centered.  That’s  why 
I’ve  asked  Glenn  Sheffer  to  share  with 
you  a piece  he  wrote  about  his  dog. 
Call,  as  a tribute  to  all  those  dogs  who 
have  brought  so  much  joy  to  their 
masters. 


North  Woods  Ramblings 

By  Glenn  Sheffer 


IT  IS  over.  Done.  Finished.  It  cannot 
be  anymore. 

Big  Dog  is  gone.  Why?  I don’t  know. 
Call,  the  big  redbone  fox  hound,  died 
under  my  desk.  No  injuries.  No  sign  of 
sickness.  He  was  lean  from  running  in 
this  winter’s  deep  snow.  But  seemed 
healthy  and  happy. 

He  spent  my  working  days  in  the 
office.  Stretched  out  one  place  or 
another,  a red  hulk  beside  the 
woodstove,  big  as  the  average  whitetail 
deer. 

His  favorite  sleeping  place,  though, 
was  right  under  the  desk.  He’d  sleep 
there  while  I was  turned  to  the 
typewriter.  Then,  when  he’d  hear  the 


wheels  of  the  chair  sliding  toward  the 
desk,  he’d  unwind  all  100  pounds  of 
himself  in  a hurry.  His  tail’d  had 
several  run-ins  with  a chair  wheel. 

This  time  he  didn’t  move.  Hey,  you 
old  fool,  I complained,  “move.”  He 
just  lay  there.  Eyes  closed.  Reached 
down  and  wrapped  my  hand  around  his 
snout  and  shook  it — our  invitation  to 
play.  Nothing.  I knew  he  was  dead. 

It  is  still  hard  to  accept.  Can’t  walk 
anyplace  without  seeing  him,  long  tail 
curled  up  in  that  peculiar  way  he  held 
it,  snout  taking  gulps  of  snow  and  scent 
like  a Hoover  vacuum  cleaner,  a bawl 
that  harkened  back  to  wild  ancestors, 
starting  in  his  gut  and  ending 
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somewhere  down  the  valley.  The  howl 
that  made  you  dig  your  toes  deeper  into 
the  snowshoes  and  feel  that  primitive 
oneness  with  wildness  that  makes  a 
man  instinctively  more  aware  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

There  are  places  in  the  swamps 
hereabouts  that  Call  and  I once 
“owned”  in  the  winter.  Quiet,  lone- 
ly places,  where  I made  pets  of 
chickadees  while  he  plodded  down  the 
track  of  a fox.  There  was  a smile  he 
packed  when  the  scent  was  hot  and  the 
fox  up  and  running.  If  you  haven’t  seen 
that  smile  on  a hard-running  hound 
you’ve  missed  one  of  the  real,  im- 
portant things  in  life. 

But  those  were  times  that  we  haven’t 
had  in  several  years.  First  the  cottagers 
took  up  skiing  and  the  back  roads  had  to 
be  kept  open  in  the  winter.  Then  the 
snowmobilers  came.  There  were  no 
longer  any  quiet  places.  Fox  took  to 
running  snowsled  tracks — easier  run- 
ning and  the  exhaust  covered  their 
scent  and  confused  and  sickened  even 
old  Big  Dog. 

Hunting  became  something  we  did 
for  the  exercise  and  because  we  were 
“supposed  to.”  It  was  fun,  sure.  The 
years  would  still  melt  from  conscious- 
ness when  that  wail  echoed  over  the 
hills,  saying,  “Hey,  Boss,  I’m  bringing 
him  your  way.”  Then  the  chop,  chop, 
chop  as  he  let  the  fox  know  it  was  time 
to  turn  on  the  afterburner. 

I took  to  leaving  the  rifle  on  the  wall. 
Big  Dog  didn’t  mind.  He  never  was  im- 
pressed with  a dead  fox.  It  was  the  live 
ones  he  lived  for. 

Shoveling  four  feet  of  snow  off  the 
ground,  then  digging  a four-foot-deep, 
five-by-five  hole  is  never  an  easy  job. 
Btit  it  is  hell  when  every  move  brings 
an  aching  scream.  When  your  eyes  are 
full  of  tears  that  the  wind  didn’t  make. 

Sure.  You’ve  done  this  before.  It  is 
part  of  the  cost  of  grabbing  life  by  the 
throat  and  shaking  it  for  all  you  can  get 
out  of  it.  And  no  matter  the  hurt,  you  re 
pleased  somehow  that  the  hurt  is  as 
deep  and  the  tears  as  blinding  as  they 
were  more  than  30  years  ago  when  you 
lost  your  first  dog. 

It  seems,  though,  that  the  hurt  is 
deeper.  Through  the  tears  you  see  the 
first  fox  (Call  was  barely  a year  old  then) 
breaking  out  of  the  junipers  on  a Lake 
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Michigan  dune.  The  crosshairs  lock  on 
its  chest.  There’s  the  bawl  from  the 
edge  of  the  cedars.  The  handsome 
head.  The  tail,  swaying  slowly.  . . 

Why  does  be  lie  there?  Why  doesn’t 
he  get  up?  How  am  I going  to  throw 
that  first  shovel  of  dirt  on  him?  Take 
that  final  step  that  says  it  is  over? 

When  it  was  done,  the  hole  filled, 
the  snow  piled  back  on  it,  the  sun  was 
gone,  behind  the  drumlin  to  the  west, 
the  tears  were  freezing  on  my  face. 

And  then,  God  it  is  true,  I saw  him, 
then  heard  him,  coming  down  the  east 
side  of  the  drumlin,  through  the 
hardwoods.  Still  think  I did. 

Have  to  believe  he  will  always  be  out 
there,  waiting  for  me  beside  the  stump 
where  I often  built  a fire  and  we  rested 
on  those  quiet,  never-to-come-again 
days  when  the  winter  sun  would  be 
bright  and  there  was  no  one  else  who 
came  to  this  place. 

It  has  to  be  that  way.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  have  those  experiences 
again  in  this  country.  Never  again  will  a 
man  strap  on  snowshoes  and  spend  all 
day  following  a hound  without  hearing 
another  man  or  crossing  plowed  roads. 

It  is  done.  But,  Call,  old  cobber,  the 
memories  are  rich. 

There  wasn’t  any  snow  or  ice  or 
frozen  ground  on  that  first  day  of  June. 
But  rocks  and  roots  more  than  made  up 
the  difference  as  the  gravesite  took 
shape.  And  gnats,  dozens  of  them, 
swirled  around  my  sweaty  face,  and 
God  it  was  hard.  There  was  hurt  and 
tears,  but  it  was  a good  hurt  because  to 
me  it  reflected  on  how  much  I thought 
of  that  little  guy  and  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  those  kinds  of  feelings.  Like 
Shep  said,  it’s  kind  of  like  grabbing  life 
by  the  throat  and  shaking  it,  much  as 
Call  did  when  he  came  on  a fox,  or 
maybe  like  Tink  did  when  it  was  just  a 
toy.  The  hurt  is  still  there  but  the 
memories  are  rich.  Thanks,  Tink. 


Glenn  Sheffer  is  the  editor  of  The  North 
Woods  Call,  a bi-weekly  newspaper  for 
people  who  love  the  north.”  As  Shep  says, 
Admittedly,  it’s  a biased  newspaper,  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  there  is  only  one 
side  to  any  issue  involving  natural  resources — 
nature’s.”  For  more  information,  drop  a 
line  to:  The  North  Woods  Call,  Box  195, 
Charlevoix,  Mich.  49720. 
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IT’S  TIME  FOR  our  annual  laying-on 
of  recipes,  and  what  is  more  appro- 
priate to  begin  with  than  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s success  stories — the  Canada 
goose.  Geese  are  almost  too  plentiful  in 
parts  of  our  commonwealth  and  many 
hunters  are  showing  up  on  the  family 
doorstep  bearing  a large  bird  that  is 
strange  to  a lot  of  kitchens. 

In  general,  you  can  cook  geese  as  you 
would  duck;  simply  lengthen  the  cook- 
ing time.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
recipes  in  this  column,  “Tapply’s  Bar- 
becued Duck,  ” is  great  with  geese  also, 
and  it  would  serve  more  people.  But 
first,  this  recipe  that  was  a hit  in  the 
Rountree  dining  room  last  year. 

Braised  Goose 

1  large  goose 
Salt  and  pepper 
V2  tsp.  sage,  crushed 
2 cloves  garlic 
2 cups  dry  white  wine 
5 cups  beef  stock  or  bouillon 

Wash  and  dry  goose,  inside  and  out. 
Rub  cavity  with  salt  and  fresh  ground 
pepper.  Put  bird  into  pan  and  place  in 
oven  so  meat  is  about  four  inches  from 
heat.  Broil,  browning  on  all  sides  (turn 
frequently).  Total  broiling  time  will  be 
15-20  minutes.  Add  sage,  garlic,  wine 
and  bouillon  to  the  pan.  Bring  liquid  to 
a simmer,  cover  and  put  into  a 350° 
oven  for  2M>  hours.  Turn  twice  while 
cooking.  Goose  is  done  when  leg  moves 
easily  at  joint. 

We  had  fun  last  winter  experiment- 
ing with  pheasants  cooked  over  coals 
in  our  fireplace.  Be  sure  to  burn  a 
pleasant  smelling  wood  such  as  apple  or 
hickory. 

Broiled  Pheasant 

2  pheasants,  split  down  the  middle 
Pepper 

2 cups  dry  white  wine 
V4  cup  chopped  celery 
V4  cup  chopped  onion 


2 bay  leaves,  broken  into  pieces 
V2  cup  butter,  melted 

3 sprigs  parsley,  chopped 

It’s  best  to  use  pheasants  with  skin. 
Mix  marinade  of  all  ingredients  and 
cover  pheasant.  Soak  overnight  in  re- 
frigerator. Place  pheasant  halves  in  a 
buttered,  hinged  basket  grill  (or  in  an 
oven)  and  broil  over  open  fire,  turning 
often.  Baste  with  marinade  several 
times.  Broil  about  25  minutes,  or  until 
the  leg  joint  moves  easily.  Serves  four. 

We  still  have  a few  quail  hanging 
around  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  our  state.  Here’s  a fancy  but 
easy  recipe  for  these  delicious  little 
game  birds.  The  secret  is  never  to  over- 
cook them. 

Sherried  Quail 

4 quail,  split  in  half 
Flour,  salt  and  pepper 

V4  cup  butter  or  margarine 
1 tbsp.  minced  green  onion 
Shake  of  marjoram 
V2  cup  dry  sherry 
1 tbsp.  orange  juice 
1 tbsp.  lemon  juice 
V4  tsp.  orange  rind 
V4  tsp.  lemon  rind 
V4  tsp.  dry  mustard 

V2  cup  jelly,  such  as  currant,  raspberry  or 
elderberry 

Douse  quail  well  in  mixture  of  flour, 
salt  and  pepper.  Heat  butter  in  frying 
pan.  Brown  quail  on  all  sides,  adding 
onion  and  marjoram.  Transfer  birds  to  a 
roasting  pan.  Place  sherry  in  frying 
pan,  bring  to  a boil  and  pour  over  birds. 
Cover  and  cook  in  350°  oven  for  35 
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minutes.  Serve  birds  on  a heated  plat- 
ter garnished  with  watercress.  Ladle  a 
generous  helping  of  the  following  sauce 
over  each  bird:  In  a saucepan,  melt 
jelly.  Add  juices,  rind  and  dry  mustard 
and  bring  to  a boil.  Serve  in  a gravy 
boat.  Will  serve  two  people. 

Rabbits  are  plentiful  this  year  and 
shooters  should  be  able  to  harvest  a 
bountiful  supply  of  them.  Nelda 
Reinart  of  Jim  Thorpe  sent  in  this 
family  favorite: 

Nelda’s  Hoppers 

2 rabbits,  cut  into  serving  pieces 

Salt,  pepper 

4 onions,  sliced 

Cooking  oil 

Clove  of  garlic 

% cup  red  wine 

1 small  can  tomatoes 

Saute  onions  in  oil  until  soft.  Add 
rabbit  and  brown  on  all  sides.  Add  rest 
of  ingredients,  cover  and  simmer  until 
the  meat  is  tender — about  one  hour.  (I 
added  Y2  tsp.  of  tarragon  leaves,  but 
this  is  optional.)  Will  serve  six  people. 

We  discovered  that  Rice-A-Roni  is  a 
pleasant  dish  to  combine  with  leftover 
pheasant  legs  (after  we  use  the  breast  in 
a broiling  recipe).  Although  the  recipe 
calls  for  pheasant,  rabbit  or  squirrel 
could  be  substituted  without  problems. 

Pheasant-A-Roni 

4 pheasant  legs 

1 bay  leaf 

1 small  onion 

1 celery  stalk  with  leaves 

1 pkg.  chicken  flavor  Rice-A-Roni 

1 cup  sliced  fresh  mushrooms  (or  1 can) 

Simmer  legs  in  water  to  which  bay 
leaf,  onion  and  celery  have  been  added. 
When  meat  is  done,  remove  from  the 
bones,  cut  into  bite-size  pieces  and  set 
aside.  Prepare  Rice-A-Roni  according 
to  package  directions.  If  using  fresh 
mushrooms,  add  them  before  simmer- 
ing the  rice.  Use  liquid  left  from  cook- 
ing pheasant  legs  as  part  of  the  2%  cups 
of  water  in  the  package  recipe.  Before 
serving,  stir  in  the  pheasant  pieces  (and 
canned  mushrooms),  reheat  briefly  and 
serve  with  a green  salad.  Will  serve 
four. 
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THE  MAKIN’S,  above,  for  Tappley’s  barbe- 
cued duck,  and  below,  how  it  looks  when 
ready  to  serve — “too  good  for  ordinary 
people.” 


BRAISED  GOOSE,  below,  is  another  delight 
when  prepared  the  Rountree  way. 


THERE’S  SOMETHING  special  about 
pheasant  that’s  been  broiled  over  hardwood 
coals — especially  in  your  own  fireplace  on  a 
cold  winter  night  when  you  can  hear  the 
hard  snow  kernels  rattling  against  the  win- 
dows. 


top.  Top  with  buttered  bread  crumbs. 
Bake  45  minutes  in  a 350°  oven  until 
bubbly.  Serves  six. 

Mrs.  McGinnis  of  Bedford  submitted 
this  interesting  recipe  for  venison 
steak.  The  oriental  methods  of  cooking 
are  becoming  more  popular  in  the 
states.  Venison  lends  itself  well  to  the 
quick  cooking,  stir-fry  Chinese  art. 

Chinese  Pepper  Steak 

2  lbs.  venison  steak 

IV3  cups  of  beef  bouillon 

Cooking  oil 

1  medium  onion,  coarsely  chopped 

1 green  pepper,  coarsely  chopped 

1 stalk  celery,  coarsely  chopped 

2 tbsp.  water 

3 tbsp.  cornstarch 

2 tbsp.  soy  sauce 

2 tsp.  sugar 

Pinch  ginger 

One  16-oz.  can  La  Choy  Chinese  vegeta- 
bles (drained) 


The  following  recipe  is  an  excellent 
way  to  use  one  of  our  most  plentiful 
game  animals.  Unfortunately,  over 
much  of  its  range  the  squirrel  is  not 
considered  a gourmet  treat,  and  frying 
is  the  common  cooking  method. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  fried  squir- 
rel but  there  are  other  ways. 

Squirrel  & Broccoli  Casserole 

3  squirrels 

1 chicken  bouillon  cube 

1 bay  leaf 

2 carrots,  sliced 

1 small  onion,  sliced 
1 tsp.  salt 

Two  10-oz.  packages  broccoli  (cooked  a 
little) 

2/3  cup  mayonnaise 

1 cup  grated  cheddar  cheese 

1 tsp.  lemon  juice 

1 can  cream  of  chicken  soup 

1 cup  milk 

1 tsp.  parsley  flakes 

Vs  tsp.  basil 

Cook  squirrels  in  water  with  chicken 
bouillon  and  bay  leaf.  When  tender, 
cool  and  cut  into  bite-size  pieces.  Cook 
carrots  and  onions  and  salt  in  water 
until  almost  done  and  drain.  Place 
broccoli  in  a buttered  baking  dish,  top 
with  squirrel,  carrots  and  onion.  Mix 
remaining  ingredients  and  spread  over 


Partially  thaw  venison  steak,  cut  into 
thin  strips  (Vs  inch  slices)  and  brown  in 
oil.  Add  bouillon  and  simmer  for  20 
minutes.  Add  onion,  green  pepper  and 
celery  and  simmer  for  10  minutes.  Mix 
water,  cornstarch,  soy  sauce,  sugar  and 
ginger  and  add  to  the  pan.  Cook  until 
slightly  thick  and  add  vegetables.  Serve 
with  rice.  Makes  six  servings. 

The  September  issue  of  Field  <Lr 
Stream  contains  the  best  recipe  for 
duck  I have  ever  tried.  Our  family  is 
fond  of  the  bird  roasted  with  the  meat 
on  the  rare  side,  but  we  never  knew 
just  how  good  it  could  be  until  we  tried 
it  broiled. 

Tapply’s  Barbecued  Duck 

2 large  duck  breasts  (or  4 small  ones) 

Salt 

Paprika 
V2  cup  water 

2V2  tbsp.  prepared  mustard 

IV3  tbsp.  catsup 

IV3  tbsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 

4  tbsp.  butter 

4  tbsp.  port  wine 

Blend  mustard  into  catsup.  Add 
water,  steak  sauce,  wine  and  butter, 
and  heat  slowly.  Cut  whole  breast  (with 
bone)  from  ducks.  Dry  and  sprinkle 
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with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  Place  on 
heavy-duty  aluminum  foil  on  a broiler 
pan.  Broil  breast  (4  inches  from  heat) 
for  10  minutes.  Remove  from  oven.  Us- 
ing a turkey  baster,  remove  excess  fat 
from  the  foil;  this  will  help  avoid  flame- 
ups  in  oven.  Ladle  some  sauce  on  the 
breasts  and  return  to  the  broiler  for 
another  10  minutes  (a  little  less  for 
small  ducks),  basting  every  few  minutes 
with  sauce.  Place  ducks  on  a heated 
platter  and  scrape  drippings  into  a 
sauce  bowl  with  any  leftover  sauce. 
Serve  breasts,  cut  in  thin  slices,  with 
sauce  ladled  over  each  piece.  They  will 
be  medium  rare  and  beautifully  juicy. 

I haven’t  used  many  of  the  cooking 
bags  for  game,  but  if  the  results  of  this 
recipe  are  any  indication  of  how  well 
they  perform,  I’ll  be  trying  more.  It 
does  make  sense,  for  game  thrives  on 
moist  cooking  methods  and  cooking 
bags  provide  extra  humid  surround- 
ings. This  recipe  comes  from  Great 
Lakes  Sportsman  magazine. 

Bunny  in  a Bag 

1 or  2 rabbits,  cut  in  serving  pieces 

Va  cup  flour 

1 onion,  sliced 

1 stalk  celery,  sliced 

1 tsp.  salt 

Va  tsp.  pepper 

1 tsp.  Kitchen  Bouquet 

2 tbsp.  butter 

M>  cup  dry  red  wine 

Shake  flour,  salt  and  pepper  in  10  x 
16  oven  cooking  bag  and  place  in  roast- 
ing pan.  Add  rabbit  and  shake  to  coat 
meat,  then  move  the  pieces  around  so 
they  are  on  bottom  of  bag,  in  contact 
with  roasting  pan.  Add  onions,  celery, 
butter,  wine  and  Kitchen  Bouquet. 
Secure  bag  with  a tie  and  make  six  slits 
in  top  of  bag.  Bake  at  least  one  hour  or 
until  the  rabbit  is  tender.  Each  rabbit 
will  serve  two  or  three,  depending  on 
size.  (I  tried  this  with  two  rabbits,  one 
young  and  the  other  a large,  old  one. 
The  young  one  was  done  in  an  hour  and 
the  old  rabbit  was  still  chewy  after  two 
hours.)  Bake  in  350°  oven. 

Mrs.  Carl  Caskey  from  Railroad  sent 
this  recipe  that  will  be  good  with  either 
rabbit  or  pheasant: 
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Rabbit  or  Pheasant  Casserole 

1 rabbit  or  pheasant 
4 tbsp.  fat 
4 tbsp.  flour 

1 tsp.  salt 

V's  tsp.  pepper 
Garlic  (optional) 

Rub  frying  pan  with  garlic.  Cut  game 
into  serving  pieces  and  cook  in  fat  until 
brown.  Remove  meat,  stir  flour  into 
pan,  add  2 cups  of  hot  water  and  salt 
and  pepper.  Let  come  to  boil,  stirring 
constantly.  Place  meat  in  a baking  dish, 
pour  gravy  over  meat,  cover  and  bake 
in  350°  oven  until  tender.  A teaspoon  of 
currant  jelly  may  be  added  to  gravy 
before  serving.  (Note:  I added  a tea- 
spoon of  marjoram  to  the  gravy  before 
baking,  too.)  Will  serve  three. 

This  is  my  favorite  new  pheasant 
recipe  of  the  year.  I’m  sure  you  would 
have  equally  good  results  with  grouse, 
woodcock  or  quail — it’s  that  kind  of 
recipe. 

Pheasant  and  Sour  Cream 

2 pheasants,  rinsed  and  dried 
6 sprigs  parsley 

Va  tsp.  thyme 

V2  cup  butter 

Salt  and  pepper 

1 cup  chicken  bouillon 

Va  cup  dry  sherry 

1 tbsp.  flour,  quick  mixing  type 

V2  cup  sour  cream 

Va  tsp.  nutmeg 

INGREDIENTS  for  Pheasant-A-Roni 
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QUAIL,  TOO,  ARE  a gourmet’s  delight,  and  a 
special  treat  when  sherried,  garnished  with 
watercress  and  served  with  special  sauce. 


Place  half  the  parsley  and  thyme  in 
each  bird’s  cavity.  Melt  butter  in  a pan 
large  enough  to  hold  pheasants.  Brown 
birds  on  all  sides  in  butter.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  bouillon  and 
sherry  to  the  pan.  Lower  heat,  cover 
and  simmer  until  the  birds  are  tender 
(about  one  hour  for  young  pheasants). 
Remove  birds  to  a heated  platter.  Add 
flour  to  pan  juices  and  cook  until 
slightly  thickened.  Add  sour  cream  and 
nutmeg,  mix  and  dole  a little  sauce  over 
each  bird.  The  rest  can  be  served  in  a 
sauce  boat  to  be  spooned  over  rice  or 
noodles.  Serves  four. 

Commissioner  Robert  Sutherland 
says  many  coots  are  being  shot  and  then 
discarded  for  lack  of  a good  recipe.  I 
don’t  know  a lot  about  this  much- 
misunderstood  bird,  so  I checked  with 
one  of  my  reference  books.  Reming- 
ton’s Wild  Game  Cookbook  explains 
that  a coot  should  be  skinned  (the  skin 
sometimes  has  a strong  taste)  and  then 
soaked  in  a water,  salt  and  vinegar  solu- 
tion for  four  hours.  Although  many 
hunters  think  the  coot  is  a duck,  it  is 
really  a marsh  bird  and  a member  of  the 
rail  family.  Some  are  fish  eaters — hence 
the  skinning  and  soaking.  Try  this  easy 
recipe  for  the  next  batch  of  coots  that 
you  bag: 


Braised  Coot 

3 or  4 coots,  cut  into  serving  pieces 

Salt  and  pepper 

Flour 

Oil  and  butter  (about  V4  cup  each) 

V2  cup  sherry 

3 onions,  cut  in  small  pieces 

V4  cup  celery,  chopped 

Salt  and  pepper;  coat  with  flour. 
Brown  in  oil-butter  mixture.  Pour  off 
oil  and  cover  birds  with  water.  Add 
remaining  ingredients,  cover  pan  and 
simmer  until  done.  Serves  four. 

* * * 

Kangaroo  Tail  Soup 

1.  Pursue  and  subdue  kangaroo. 
This  is  most  effectively  done  with  a 16- 
ton  truck  with  a steel  girder  welded 
across  the  radiator.  Cheaper  alterna- 
tives are  a jeep,  or  you  can  try  sneaking 
up  on  the  animal  you  have  selected 
with  a pogo  stick. 

2.  Ascertain  that  kangaroo  is  mor- 
ibund. 

3.  Separate  kangaroo’s  tail  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal. 

NOTE:  It  is  important  not  to  get 
Steps  2 and  3 out  of  sequence.  It  has  in 
times  past  led  to  the  diminishment  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  meal  by  those 
who  neglected  to  observe  the  order  of 
these  steps. 

4.  Select  a suitable  four-gallon  (im- 
perial) kerosene  tin  and  fill  with  water. 

5.  Collect  enough  firewood  for  a fire 
of  about  seven  days’  duration. 

6.  Light  fire,  curl  kangaroo  tail  into  a 
circle,  place  in  water,  put  tin  on  fire. 

7.  Select  a suitable  small  pebble  and 
place  in  tin  in  the  center  of  curled  kan- 
garoo tail. 

8.  Boil  until  pebble  is  soft;  then  kan- 
garoo tail  soup  is  ready  for  human 
consumption. 

9.  After  the  first  spoonful,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  about  3.99  (imperial) 
gallons  of  leftovers.  Not  to  worry. 
These  can  be  used  as  a cheap  grade  of 
motor  oil,  horse  liniment,  or  can  also 
serve  as  a lifetime  supply  of  glue. 

Note:  Kangaroo  tail  soup  is  a fine 
accompaniment  to  the  traditional  Aus- 
tralian sandwich,  a blue-tongued  lizard 
between  two  pieces  of  bark. 

Geoff  Hudson 
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FIG.  1 — This  seems  like  a perfect  shot  for  any  hunter,  but  look  carefully  at  the  angle.  Would 
an  arrow  get  through  the  bones  of  that  near  shoulder?  Would  a shot  behind  it  be  too  far 
back? 


When  that  shaft  arcs  from  the  singing  bowstring,  what  really  counts  is  . . . 


pnaesGsi 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  author 


REAMS  OF  information  are  available 
- to  all  bow  hunters  through  a 
number  of  magazines  and  books  on  the 
subject  of  shooting  and  hunting.  Most 
of  it  is  good.  But  all  too  little  is  written 
on  the  most  important  subject  in  the 
sport  of  bow  hunting,  and  that  is  place- 
ment of  the  arrow  into  the  quarry. 

In  Pennsylvania,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant quarry  is  the  whitetailed  deer. 
Some  of  us  hunt  for  upland  game 
species,  and  even  waterfowl,  with  bow 
and  arrow.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
wild  turkey,  there  is  little  useful  in- 
formation on  the  placement  of  arrows  in 
so-called  small  game.  The  reason  is  the 
simple  fact  that  almost  any  hit  will  stop 
small  game. 

Of  course,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  shoot  for  the  vital  areal.  This 
will  actually  not  differ  from  what  is  to 
follow  here.  But  with  the  smaller  crea- 


tures, it  is  more  a question  of  what  type 
arrowhead  to  use  than  of  where  to 
pinpoint  the  hit.  For  example,  it  is  now 
mandatory  to  use  broadheads  when 
hunting  turkeys  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
row. Perhaps  this  should  be  extended 
to  woodchucks,  probably  the  toughest 
game  species,  pound  for  pound,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Although  there  is  no  question  about 
the  greater  efficacy  of  a broadhead  on 
any  type  of  game,  my  personal 
preference  is  for  regular  field  points 
when  hunting  the  smaller  species. 
These  heads  have  sufficient  killing 
power  and  do  impart  a certain  shock. 
However,  their  greatest  value  is  that 
they  usually  remain  in  the  quarry  to 
make  retrieving  much  easier  and  to  in- 
hibit the  escape  of  an  animal  that  is  not 
immediately  killed. 

Broadheads  will  slice  completely 
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FIG.  2 — Here  are  three  vulnerable  organs 
and  the  shoulder  bone  of  a deer.  Can  you 
draw  them  in  on  Fig.  1 in  their  proper  rela- 
tionship to  the  way  the  deer  is  standing? 
See.  Fig.  4 for  guide. 

through  the  body,  permitting  the 
quarry  to  use  whatever  remaining 
energy  it  possesses  to  find  an  escape 
route,  which  may  vary  from  thick  brush 
to  a woodchuck  burrow.  With  either 
head,  the  end  result  is  a dead  animal, 
but  one  is  recovered  and  eaten,  the 
other  wasted. 

In  many  years  of  hunting  small  game 
with  the  bow,  my  total  loss  has  been 
but  two  rabbits,  one  grouse  and  one 
woodchuck  that  were  probably  wasted 
from  the  human  viewpoint.  From  an 
overall  conservation  standpoint,  they 
most  likely  provided  an  easy  meal  for 
some  other  creature  that  would  have 
made  a kill  in  any  event  in  the  normal 
scheme  of  things. 

The  same  is  true  with  big  game  to 
some  degree.  Yet,  the  considerable 
value,  aesthetic  and  practical,  that  we 
place  on  large  game  species  overrides 
any  rationalization  we  might  make 
about  them.  Not  only  is  the  waste  pro- 
portionately higher,  there  is  no  real 
need  for  deer  carcasses  in  Pennsylvania 
to  serve  scavenger  birds  and  animals. 
With  over  25,000  known  deer  kills  on 
the  highways  each  year,  it  is  a certainty 
that  many  more  animals  are  lost 
through  highway-caused  injuries,  and 
these  are  adequate  for  any  such  needs 
of  nature.  And,  of  course,  there  is 
normal  mortality  among  all  creatures 
above  and  beyond  the  hunting  harvest 
which  is  closely  regulated  each  year. 

Aside  from  this,  large  game  species 


such  as  deer  can  often  withstand  a 
damaging  hit  by  an  arrow  and  still 
recover.  This  certainly  is  no  excuse  for 
carelessness  in  the  hunting  of  them. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Anyone  who  hunts 
carries  a heavy  responsibility  to  take 
only  those  shots  which  are  likely  to 
result  in  a quickly  fatal  wound. 
Nevertheless,  however  good  our  inten- 
tions, such  intentions  are  best  served 
by  knowledge  of  how  such  a hit  should 
be  made. 

What  we  are  going  to  deal  with  here 
first  assumes  that  the  bow  hunter  is  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  his  tackle  that  he 
is  capable  of  placing  his  arrows  where 
they  will  produce  the  desired  results. 
Here  we  will  assume  that  this  im- 
portant facet  has  been  properly  at- 
tended to  before  the  hunt. 

Relatively  few  hunters  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  vital  organs  of  a deer 
to  know  exactly  where  the  arrow  should 
be  placed.  This  is  of  less  concern,  al- 
though important,  to  the  gun  hunter. 
His  hunting  arm,  regulated  by  law,  is 
capable  of  dropping  an  animal  in  its 
tracks  even  though  the  hit  is  not  im- 
mediately fatal.  He  can  administer  the 
coup  de  grace  on  the  spot. 

Equally  Effective 

An  arrow  is  equally  effective  if  it  is 
placed  in  a vital  area,  but  its  effect  is 
slower.  The  time  from  the  hit  to  the 
death  of  the  animal  can  be  greatly 
shortened  by  knowledge  of  just  how  to 
place  the  arrow,  if  indeed  it  should  be 
released,  from  any  position  relative  to 
the  hunter  and  the  quarry. 

To  make  this  more  graphic,  special 
permission  was  received  from  William 
Wadsworth,  chairman  of  the  Bow- 
hunter  Education  Foundation  (for- 
merly National  Field  Archery  Associa- 
tion Bow  Hunter  Education  Program) 
to  take  the  accompanying  photos  which 
are  now  being  used  in  the  education 
program  in  47  states  in  this  country. 
These  excellent  drawings  were  made 
using  dimensions  of  an  actual  antlered 
deer  taken  in  New  York  State.  They  are 
the  work  of  Wayne  Trimm,  a bow 
hunter  who  is  active  in  the  education 
program.  In  actual  use,  the  charts  are 
life-size. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
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vealing  parts  of  the  education  course  is 
when  students  are  asked  to  place  the 
vital  organs,  previously  cut  out,  on  a 
mock-up  of  a deer’s  total  anatomy.  This 
is  extended  to  the  skeletal  structure  of 
the  animal.  Unless  the  student  has 
peeked  into  the  manual.  Bow  Hunting 
Deer,  which  comes  with  the  course, 
some  remarkable  placements  are  made 
for  the  various  organs  and  bones. 

You  might  do  the  same  thing  for 
yourself  by  studying  the  organs  on  Fig. 
2 and  then  drawing  them  in  on  Fig.  1 
before  going  to  the  end  of  this  column. 

Frequently  you  hear  a bow  hunter 
say  that  he  shot  his  deer  right  through 
the  heart!  Well,  if  he  did  it  was  more 
good  luck  than  good  management.  On  a 
broadside  shot  at  a deer,  the  heart  is  al- 
most totally  protected  by  the  junction 
of  the  bone  of  the  upper  leg  with  the 
shoulder  bone.  A heart  shot,  to  be  com- 
pletely effective,  usually  must  be  made 
from  a quartering  rear  angle,  though  it 
occasionally  is  penetrated  from  the 
front. 

Personal  experience  and  reports  of 
others  indicate  that,  although  a heart 
shot  is  almost  invariably  fatal,  a deer 
will  move  as  far  or  farther  after  such  a 
hit  as  it  will  from  a good  lung  shot.  The 
lung  area  is  quite  exposed  and  far  easier 
to  hit  than  the  heart.  If  the  hunter 


knows  exactly  where  the  heart  is,  he 
will  realize  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate 
because  of  bone  protection.  It  is 
considerably  lower  in  the  animal’s  chest 
cavity  than  most  would  assume. 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  no  broadside  shot  should  be  at- 
tempted behind  the  diaphragm,  that 
tough  lining  separating  the  stomach 
cavity  from  the  lung  area.  The  excep- 
tion, relative  to  point  of  impact,  is  on  a 
quartering  rear  shot  where  the  arrow 
should  penetrate  back  of  the  diaphragm 
so  that  its  forward  course  will  carry  it 
into  the  vital  area. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  mock- 
ups  in  the  series  used  for  instruction, 
and  the  first  that  has  ever  come  to  our 
attention,  is  a top  view  of  the  skeletal 
structure  of  a deer.  The  animal  is 
extremely  well  protected  from  above,  a 
fact  that  should  be  recognized  by  those 
who  hunt  from  tree  stands  or  in  the 
instance  when  a downward  shot  is 
taken  from  a rock  ledge. 

Forward  of  the  diaphragm  are  the 
extremely  vulnerable  lungs  and  the 
heart.  There  are  also  major  blood 
vessels  which  will  result  in  the  animal’s 
quick  demise  if  severed.  Recommenda- 
tion or  clouded  hints  by  some  that  the 
spine  and  femoral  artery  of  the  inner 
hindquarters  are  vulnerable  targets 
should  be  considered  in  their  proper 
context.  Under  no  conditions  should  an 
attempt  be  made  to  kill  a deer  by  seek- 
ing out  the  femoral  artery  or  the  spine. 
Far  too  few  hunters  are  capable  of  plac- 
ing an  arrow  consistently  in  an  area  as 
large  as  the  lungs,  so  attempts  to  hit 
any  of  these  smaller  spots  are  little 


FIG.  3 — Many  bow  hunters  use  tree  stands,  so  this  top  view  should  be  of  interest.  Note  how 
vital  organs  are  protected  from  an  arrow  delivered  from  above. 
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FIG.  4 — Broadside  view  shows  heart,  lungs  and  liver  in 
their  proper  placement — and  also  the  way  skeletal  struc- 
ture protects  them. 


short  of  criminal,  in  my  opinion. 

Any  sportsman  worthy  of  the  name 
will  practice  long  and  hard  to  de- 
termine his  capability  before  venturing 
onto  the  hunting  scene.  In  this  way  he 
can  establish  his  potential  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  he  en- 
counters on  the  target  line  or  the  field 
range.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  under  actual  hunting 
conditons  his  effective  range  may  be 
substantially  less  than  that  which  he  es- 
tablishes in  practice.  Under  hunting 
conditions,  not  many  archers  can 
consistently  place  an  arrow  in  an  eight- 
inch  circle  centered  on  a deer’s  chest 
beyond  20  yards  with  hunting  tackle. 
Such  conditions  must  include  the  vari- 
ables of  terrain,  cover  and  the  emo- 
tional exhilaration  that  goes  with 
actually  shooting  at  a deer— good  old 
“buck  fever.” 

The  plane  on  which  the  animal 
stands  adds  a further  dimension  to  the 
difficulty.  If  a deer  is  standing  above 
the  hunter,  the  aiming  spot  should  be 
about  halfway  between  the  bottom  line 
of  the  chest  and  its  exact  center.  On  a 
downhill  shot,  aim  about  halfway  above 
the  center  of  the  chest.  It  is  important 
to  practice  uphill  and  downhill  shots 
before  season.  The  tendency  downhill, 
and  even  on  the  level,  is  to  overshoot. 
On  a deer  above  the  archer,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  shoot  too  low. 

Even  though  you  know  the  exact  spot 


at  which  to  aim,  only  prior  practice  will 
establish  your  ability  to  correctly  place 
an  arrow  at  various  elevations  above 
and  below  the  shooting  base. 

If,  in  studying  these  photographs, 
you  find  some  surprises,  it  is  no  dis- 
credit to  you.  If  criticism  is  warranted  it 
should  be  reserved  for  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  make  the  effort  to  be  bet- 
ter informed  bow  hunters. 

We  can’t  complete  this  column  on  ar- 
row placement  in  live  game  without 
mentioning  the  well-worn  but  always 
good  advice  to  “Pick  a spot!” 

No  matter  how  well  we  study  the 
anatomy  of  an  animal  or  develop  the 
ability  to  find  our  shooting  range,  there 
is  the  emotional  side  to  consider.  If 
your  heart  isn’t  pounding  so  hard 
you’re  afraid  the  deer  might  hear  it, 
you  have  lost  or  are  missing  something 
that  makes  hunting  the  great  sport  it  is. 
You  must  force  yourself  to  concentrate 
on  the  proper  spot  on  the  animal  under 
such  conditions.  If  you  can,  and  do,  you 
may  still  miss  that  spot  by  four  inches  in 
any  direction  and  still  score. 

As  a horrible  example,  last  fall  I 
killed  a rabbit  at  a measured  44  yards, 
but  missed  a whole  deer  at  half  that 
distance!  As  writers  and  parents  are 
wont  to  do,  I reserve  the  privilege  to 
say,  “Don’t  do  as  I do;  do  as  I say!” 

If  you  don’t  feel  you  can  place  the  ar- 
row properly  when  a shot  presents  it- 
self, don’t  shoot! 
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GUN  COLUMNISTS  BROTHER,  Cull,  seems  unimpressed  with  Don’s  comments  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  8mm  Remington  Magnum  cartridge,  even  wearing  Weaver’s  lOx  Metallic 
Silhouette  scope. 


Never  before  has  the  hunter  had 
such  an  array  of  precision  shooting 
equipment,  but  many  restless  nights 
will  be  spent  dreaming  about  . . . 

The  Shots  That  Missed 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WAY  BACK  IN  1969,  I related  a hi- 
larious -episode  (well,  that’s  what 
my  hunting  pals  called  it)  telling  how  I 
missed  a speeding  rabbit  twice  in  a 
wide  open  apple  orchard.  I had  gotten 
permission  to  shoot  the  rabbit  which  I’d 
seen  under  a fallen  tree,  and  to  show 
my  appreciation  I asked  the  young 
woman  who  owned  the  property  if  she 
wanted  it  after  I killed  it.  I told  her  I 
would  clean  it  and  show  her  how  to  cut 
it  up,  and  I even  waited  until  she  found 
a large  dishpan  to  put  it  in  after  I did 
the  shooting.  As  she  watched,  dishpan 
in  hand,  a hunting  buddy  booted  the 


old  treetop,  sending  the  rabbit  out  like 
a cannon  ball.  And  with  not  even  a 
blade  of  grass  to  spoil  my  view,  I 
missed  the  rabbit  with  both  barrels. 
That’s  been  thirty  years  ago,  but  I can 
still  see  the  lady’s  smile. 

Why  do  misses  like  that  occur?  That 
was  the  type  of  shot  every  rabbit  hunter 
wants,  and  I had  made  hundreds  of 
tougher  shots . My  buddy  claimed  I was 
thinking  about  the  gal’s  blue  eyes,  but  I 
doubt  that  was  the  reason.  It  could 
have  been  the  shot  was  too  easy,  or  at 
least  I thought  it  was!  More  likely,  it 
goes  back  to  the  old  proverb  that  haste 
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makes  waste.  I was  simply  overanxious 
and  paid  an  embarrassing  price. 

Every  hunter  who  has  toted  a gun 
afield  has  had  similar  situations.  Maybe 
unexplainable  misses  are  a genuine  part 
of  hunting.  Still,  there  is  always  a 
reason.  Theoretically,  every  shot 
should  connect  if  the  hunter  aims  or 
points  properly,  disregarding  defective 
guns,  misfires,  and  poor  ammo.  In 
other  words,  if  a gun,  whether  it  be 
rifle  or  scattergun,  hits  the  point  of  aim, 
then  every  shot  should  be  on  target. 
Now,  before  all  of  you  throw  up  your 
hands  in  despair,  let  me  explain  that  I 
know  very  well  that  will  never  be  the 
case.  I’m  only  establishing  a base  to 
work  from . 

I’m  sure  more  shots  are  missed  with 
shotguns  than  rifles  simply  because 
more  shots  are  fired  at  game  with  the 
scattergun.  In  one  sense  of  the  word, 

HELEN  LEWIS  prepares  to  drop  Armstrong 
County  bushytail  with  a favorite  rifle,  the 
M54  Savage/Anschutz  topped  with  6x  Red- 
field  Widefieid.  She’s  shooting  Federal 
Power- FI ite  semi-HP  ammo. 


the  shotgunner  does  not  have  to  be  as 
accurate  in  aiming,  for  his  pattern  is 
made  up  of  many  pellets.  It’s  possible 
he  could  make  a two-foot  aiming  er- 
ror at  30  yards  and  still  hit  paydirt. 
This  may  make  shotgun  shooting  sound 
rather  cut  and  dried,  but  it’s  far  from 
that.  Fact  is,  I think  it’s  easier  to  miss 
with  a shotgun  than  a rifle.  Why?  A 
shotgun  doesn  t have  adjusting  sights. 
A shotgun  is  pointed;  a rifle  is  aimed. 

Ill-Fitting  Outfits 

I’m  not  going  to  attempt  to  establish 
a list  of  reasons  why  so  many  misses 
take  place  with  the  shotgun,  but  I’m  in- 
clined to  think  most  are  due  to  ill-fitting 
outfits.  Almost  every  shotgun  article 
says  the  same  thing— that  the  shotgun 
must  fit  like  a glove.  While  this  time- 
worn statement  gets  too  much  use,  it 
happens  to  be  true.  The  only  problem 

is,  these  articles  seldom  bother  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  “fitting  like  a 
glove.” 

I must  confess  I’m  at  a loss  to  define 

it,  but  I will  attempt  to  shed  some  light 
on  how  to  know  when  a shotgun  is  close 
to  this  requisite.  First,  let  me  use  an 
actual  case  where  a good  shot  gave  up  a 
fit-like-a-glove  gun  for  one  that  was  un- 
suited for  him  and  was  a waste  of 
money  as  far  as  having  any  real  field 
value. 

The  old  single  barrel  that  had 
performed  to  a very  high  degree  for 
many  seasons  was  replaced  with  a new 
outfit.  This  was  back  in  the  days  when 
money  was  scarce,  and  nearly  sixty 
dollars  for  a deluxe  model  shotgun 
consituted  a terrific  investment.  My 
friend  consoled  himself  by  saying  that 
just  the  looks  of  the  new  outfit  made 
it  all  worthwhile.  From  a hunting 
standpoint,  that’s  all  he  had.  His  new 
12-gauge  was  a high  quality  gun,  but  it 
wasn’t  for  him.  It  didn’t  come  even 
close  to  fitting  him  like  a glove,  and  in  a 
dozen  years  of  use,  he  never  adapted  to 
that  particular  gun. 

I use  several  criteria  when  selecting  a 
field  gun.  If  it’s  basically  for  rabbits,  I 
want  an  open  choke  outfit  with  a barrel 
length  of  no  more  than  26  inches . Along 
with  this,  I like  enough  drop  in  the 
stock  to  let  me  to  look  smack  down  the 
barrel  on  a even  plane  from  back  to 
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front.  For  grouse  and  ringnecks,  I still 
want  the  short  barrel  and  open  choke, 
but  a high  comb  stock  suits  me  best.  I 
prefer  the  outfit  to  shoot  high  due  to 
the  fact  the  target  is  usually  rising. 

For  ringnecks,  doves  and  most  wa- 
terfowl shooting,  a longer  barrel  with  at 
least  modified  choke  will  be  a wise 
choice.  The  longer  barrel  does  not 
make  the  gun  shoot  farther,  but  it  does 
aid  considerably  in  swinging  and  aim- 
ing. Most  of  this  type  of  shooting  is 
! done  at  longer  ranges,  hence  the  need 
for  a tighter  choke  with  heavier  shot. 
Smaller  shot  offers  a denser  pattern, 
but  loses  velocity  rapidly. 

These  suggestions  should  help  you 
decide  on  how  to  choose  a gun  for 
certain  types  of  shooting,  but  the 
hunter  is  on  his  own  in  selecting  what 
fits  him  best.  Beware  of  outfits  where 
the  stock  is  too  long.  An  old  rule  of 
thumb  for  measuring  stock  length  is  to 
place  the  butt  pad  in  the  crook  of  the 
arm  and  then  place  the  shooting  finger 
on  the  trigger.  Stockmakers  have  told 
me  the  finger  should  easily  engage  the 
trigger  with  a full  knuckle. 

Handle  Many 

Not  every  shotgun  is  right  as  far  as  fit 
goes.  This  ought  to  keep  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  from  choosing  just  a nice 
looking  outfit.  From  my  own  exper- 
iences with  dozens  of  makes  and 
models,  I believe  in  handling  as  many 
as  possible  before  buying.  This  will  go  a 
long  way  in  determining  which  is  right. 
Another  idea  is  to  wear  a heavy  shirt 
and  hunting  coat  when  testing  for  fit. 
This  will  simulate  actual  field  condi- 
tions. 

In  today  s affluent  society,  too  much 
emphasis  is  put  on  what  the  gun  costs. 
Fine  guns  from  yesteryear  such  as  the 
L.  C.  Smith,  Parker,  or  Winchester  21 
have  nostalgia  written  all  over  them, 
but  I have  serious  doubts  if  the  average 

SHQ®TERS 

ctmygg 


OLD  REMINGTON  722,  caliber  222,  has  long 
been  a favorite  chuck  rifle  for  Lewis.  With  8x 
Unertl  scope  it  is  deadly  on  varmints  to  well 
over  200  yards. 

hunter  would  be  any  better  off  with  one 
of  these  than  with  a new  Winchester, 
Remington,  Ithaca,  Savage,  Mossberg 
or  whatever.  I can’t  forget  the  old 
single  barrel  that  didn’t  even  boast  a 
manufacturer’s  name,  yet  it  shot  the 
pants  off  a supposedly  high  quality 
outfit. 

To  become  proficient  with  any 
firearm,  practice  is  a must.  The  shot- 
gunner  should  be  more  concerned 
than  the  rifleman,  since  shotgunning  is 
almost  a reflex  action.  A bird  rises,  and 
the  hunter  swings  and  fires.  A rabbit 
streaks  through  the  underbrush,  and 
the  hunter  points  and  fires.  The  wa- 
terfowler  swings  from  behind,  and  as 
the  barrel  flashes  past  the  target  the 
trigger  is  slapped.  In  almost  every  case, 
it’s  a reflex  type  of  action.  Shotguns  that 
are  too  long,  too  heavy,  too  light  or 
just  don’t  have  the  right  butt  pitch  or 
stock  drop  will  send  the  hunter  home 
mumbling  to  himself  about  being  a 
lousy  shot,  and  that’s  not  the  real 
reason  at  all  for  his  misses. 
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TOM  LEETE,  of  Coudersport,  does  some  of 
his  chuck  shooting  the  hard  way — with  a 
muzzle  loader  This  one  is  a Thompson  Arms 
“Hawken”  and  it  works. 

The  hunter  who  makes  no  effort  to 
learn  how  his  shotgun  patterns  or 
where  it  places  the  pattern  in  respect  to 
the  aiming  point,  will  be  carrying  a 
shotgun  that  could  be  totally  wrong  for 
him.  Shots  fired  at  game  don’t  come  too 
often,  so  every  hunter  should  prepare 
for  that  moment.  Today’s  hunting  will 
not  teach  any  hunter  how  to  shoot,  but 
practice  sessions  will. 

In  the  rifle  realm,  I’m  convinced  we 
miss  because  we  don’t  know  how  to 
shoot.  That’s  a rather  blunt  statement, 
and  I know  a good  many  rifle  hunters 
will  take  issue  with  me,  but  facts  are 
facts.  I spent  fifteen  years  helping  other 
people  with  their  shooting  problems, 
and  it  became  obvious  most  of  us  aren’t 
ood  shots.  It’s  not  that  we  can’t  learn 
ow,  but  more  that  we  either  don’t 
have  or  won’t  take  the  time  to  correct 
our  bad  habits.  The  hunting  rifle  nor- 
mally is  equipped  with  a precise  sight- 
ing arrangement,  and  today’s  hunter  is 
enjoying  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
rifle  scope.  Yet  we  continue  to  miss  and 
miss  at  an  alarming  rate. 

I’m  not  going  to  deal  with  defective 
rifles  or  improperly  loaded  ammo. 


Hunters  who  are  willing  to  carry  bad 
equipment  or  shells  that  won’t  chamber 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  things 
that  also  cause  the  hunter  to  come  back 
emptyhanded.  Some  are  the  hunter’s 
own  fault,  but  there  are  times  when  the 
hunter  is  a victim  of  things  he’s  not 
aware  of. 

For  instance,  mixing  cartridges  with 
different  bullet  weights  is  common,  but 
it  can  lead  to  serious  trouble.  I can’t 
forget  the  fellow  with  a 270  Winchester 
who  zeroed  in  right  on  the  money  at 
100  yards  with  130-grain  slugs  but 
intended  to  hunt  with  the  150-grain 
bullet.  He  explained  all  he  would  need 
to  do  was  hold  high  with  the  heavier 
bullet.  He  was  amazed  to  find  out  that 
in  his  gun  the  150-grain  slug  shot 
higher  at  100  yards  than  the  130-grain. 
This  might  be  the  exception  instead  of 
the  rule,  but  it  sure  proved  to  me  that  I 
want  to  hunt  with  the  same  weight  and 
design  of  bullet  I sighted  in  with. 

Most  hunters  could  not  care  less 
about  the  external  design  of  a bullet, 
and  I suppose  it’s  not  common 
knowledge  that  bullet  design  can 
contribute  to  a miss.  The  shape  of  a 
bullet  can  cause  a miss  at  very  long 
ranges,  and  this  is  just  one  reason  I 
think  it’s  best  to  stick  with  one  design 
and  weight.  A 180-grain  308  bullet  that 
leaves  the  muzzle  at  a top  speed  of 2650 
fps  will  be  a half  foot  lower  at  350  yards 
than  the  same  weight  bullet  with  a 
spitzer  point. 

Matter  of  Ballistics 

This  may  startle  the  hunter  who 
insists  on  a blunt  nose  bullet,  but  it’s 
simply  a matter  of  ballistics.  It  gets  into 
some  technical  terms,  but  there  is  a 
definite  reason.  A 180-grain  spitzer 
boat  tail  has  a ballistic  coefficient  of 
.534  compared  to  .205  for  the  180-grain 
round  nose.  Not  wanting  to  leave  that 
ambiguous  statement  just  hanging  in 
mid-air,  let  me  point  out  that  ballistic 
coefficient  represents  a bullet’s  ability 
to  overcome  resistance  to  air  while  in 
flight,  and  the  higher  the  number,  with 
a given  muzzle  velocity,  the  flatter  the 
trajectory  over  long  range. 

Many  big  game  animals  are  missed 
because  the  hunter  misjudged  the 
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distance.  Range  is  always  a problem, 
and  that’s  especially  true  in  wide  open 
country  surrounded  by  plenty  of  bright 
blue  sky.  Under  these  conditions,  a 
deer  or  bear  may  appear  much  closer 
than  it  really  is  because  it  stands  out 
sharp  and  clear.  In  the  haze  of  morning 
or  evening,  a target  may  seem  far  away, 
but  it  could  be  less  than  half  what  the 
shooter  thinks. 

Shooting  across  a valley  is  probably 
the  easiest  distance  to  misjudge.  I 
learned  years  ago  while  hunting  chucks 
that  estimating  distances  from  one 
hillside  to  the  other  is  not  so  simple. 
There  is  no  level  ground  with  trees, 
etc.,  to  help  the  hunter  judge  distance, 
and  depending  on  the  time  of  day  and 
weather  conditions,  the  hunter  is 
pretty  much  at  a loss.  I finally  came  up 
with  a method  of  identification.  I 
judged  the  distance  from  how  well  I 
could  identify  the  target  and  objects 
around  it. 

This  method  is  not  100  percent  ac- 
curate, but  it  will  work.  For  instance, 
on  a very  long  shot  at  a chuck,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  out  the  features 
of  the  target,  so  I switched  to 
fenceposts,  trees  or  large  rocks.  I knew 
what  most  of  these  objects  looked  like 
at  200  yards,  and  I just  went  from 
there.  In  fact,  I became  so  engrossed 
with  my  method,  I would  step  off  the 
distance  after  firing  to  see  how  close  I 
had  guessed. 

I realize  my  advice  here  won’t 
answer  all  the  problems  that  cause  us  to 
miss,  so  I’ll  wrap  it  up  with  another  em- 
barrassing episode  of  my  own.  It  hap- 
pened when  I missed  a sitting  rabbit. 
The  cottontail  was  a hundred  yards 
ahead  of  my  beagle  when  it  stopped 
less  than  40  yards  from  me  in  a spot  that 
was  loaded  with  gaping  chuckholes.  I 
didn’t  want  it  to  dive  into  one,  so  I took 
a rifleman’s  bead  and  cut  loose,  sending 


PRECISE  ZEROING  before  going  hunting 
makes  it  possible  to  place  shots  exactly,  if  a 
solid  position  can  be  utilized.  Small  size  of 
targets  makes  such  a practice  necessary  if  a 
good  hit  percentage  is  to  be  maintained. 

snow  flying  a yard  in  the  air.  The  rabbit 
took  off  like  a rocket  and  it  was  ten 
minutes  later  before  I managed  to  roll  it 
for  good.  The  air  was  filled  with  acid 
comments  from  my  partners,  but  a 
close  examination  of  where  the  rabbit 
was  sitting  showed  that  not  one  pellet 
landed  close  to  the  rabbit.  There  were 
dozens  of  pellet  streaks  on  both  sides, 
but  not  one  where  the  briar  patch 
dweller  had  been . 

I don’t  know  what  happened  nor  do  I 
know  all  the  answers  on  how  to  prevent 
mystery  misses,  but  I do  know  that  be- 
coming more  familar  with  both  the  rifle 
and  the  shotgun  prior  to  opening  day 
will  sure  help.  I guess  even  with  all  the 
effort  a hunter  can  put  forth,  misses  will 
still  occur,  but  less  frequently  for  those 
who  practice,  and  that  should  save  a lot 
of  time  explaining  about  the  shots  that 
missed. 


Quiz  Answers:  1-F,  2-L,  3-1,  4-G,  5-J,  6-K,  7-C,  8-A,  9-H,  10-D,  11-B,  12-E 
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It's  a vicious  cycle.  In  order  to  increase 
production  and  quality  of  crops,  farmers 
fertilize;  the  runoff  creates  water  pollution 
problems.  Also,  pesticides  used  for  the 
same  reasons  have  contributed  to  water 
and  air  pollution.  Now,  the  EPA  tells  us 
(based  on  a New  York  study)  that  air  pollu- 
tion reduces  agricultural  productivity  by 
15-33  percent  (depending  on  the  crop  in- 
volved). The  harder  farmers  try  to  feed  the 
world,  the  harder  it  gets. 


Many  farmers  keep  cats  around  to  con- 
trol rats  and  other  rodents.  These  same 
cats  may  have  less  beneficial  eating  habits 
when  it  comes  to  songbirds,  young  rabbits 
and  the  like.  (See  June  GAME  NEWS 
article.)  Now  a humane  society  researcher 
in  Maryland  may  have  found  a solution: 
tiger  urine.  He  gets  it  from  a zoo,  and  finds 
that  1 0cc  sprinkled  on  a porous  floor  rids  a 
barn  of  rats  for  three  weeks.  What  next? 


Washington  State  now  has  the  na- 
tion's first  law  requiring  all  trappers 
under  18  and  adults  buying  licenses  for 
the  first  time  to  undergo  extensive 
training.  The  Dept,  of  Fish  and  Game 
will  administer,  and  expert  trapping  or- 
ganization members  will  teach  courses 
in  humane,  safe  and  proper  trapping 
techniques. 


If  all  goes  as  President  Carter  plans, 
wetlands  will  have  further  protection  soon. 
He  has  announced  a policy  requiring 
executive  agencies  to  stop  supporting 
construction  in  wetlands  if  there  is  a practi- 
cable alternative.  He  also  plans  to  improve 
wetlands  protection  under  federal  acts, 
giving  states  major  responsibilities. 


“Protectionist”  views  toward  wildlife 
and  other  natural  resources  seem  to 
have  risen  as  Americans’  ties  to  the 
land  have  declined.  Many  think  there 
may  be  a cause-and-effect  relationship. 
Considering  this,  it’s  disheartening  to 
learn  just  how  far  farm  ties  have  been 
severed.  Only  one  in  26  Americans  now 
lives  on  the  farm,  as  compared  to  one  in 
three  60  years  ago. 


The  costs  of  channelization  mount  ever 
higher  in  many  areas.  On  Florida's  Kissim- 
mee River,  for  example,  some  250,000 
waterfowl  (and  other  wildlife)  used  the 
marshy  areas  formed  yearly  by  floods, 
which  also  fertilized  adjacent  fields.  In  its 
natural  condition,  the  stream  purified  water 
which  ended  up  in  Lake  Okechobee.  Then 
the  river  was  changed  to  a straight  ditch, 
primarily  for  flood  control.  But  more  people 
then  moved  onto  the  flood-plain;  now  if  a 
big  flood  like  the  one  which  caused  the 
project  occurs,  even  more  will  be  lost. 
Fields  now  need  fertilization,  and  water- 
fowl  are  down  to  about  10,000.  So  the 
Florida  legislature  is  considering  spending 
$8.7-$31  million  to  restore  the  river  which  it 
cost  $30  million  to  channelize. 


Though  the  world  population  of  Kirt- 
land’s  warblers  has  gone  up  from  an  early 
’70s  low  of  1 67  pairs  to  21 9 pairs,  there  are 
still  some  problems.  Habitat  management 
and  protection  from  nest  parasites  and  hu- 
mans has  turned  the  tide  in  their  Michigan 
nesting  area,  but  the  birds  migrate  to  the 
Bahamas  and  less  than  half  return.  So  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  governments 
have  opened,  to  try  to  locate  the  birds  and 
protect  them  in  the  Bahamas. 


Congressional  appropriations  for  wildlife 
work  have  been  increased  for  fiscal  year 
1978— and  this  in  a time  of  general  bud- 
getary cutbacks.  Reporting  this,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  (a  private, 
nonprofit  national  organization)  suggests 
that  “long-awaited  changes  in  priorities 
may  be  taking  place  in  the  nation’s 
capital."  But  don’t  feel  complacent;  some 
budgets  are  still  woefully  inadequate,  like 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  s,  which 
gives  them  1 .64  cents  an  acre  for  a year's 
fish  and  wildlife  management  on  national 
resource  land. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

KENNETH  L.  HESS  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEES  AM  AN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd  , Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  lelTerson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  MadI,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.  C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P O.  Box  5038,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — Norbert  J Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R D.  5,  Dallas  18612 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1  143  or  675-1  144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming 
SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh.  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill.  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H Bogert.  Superintendent.  R D,  2,  Sehwenksville  19473.  Phone 
A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403,  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  I,  Distant  16223 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT — C.  I.  Williams,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1977-1978 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  2,  1977,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1977-1978  hunting 
license  year  which  l>egins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  open- 
ing hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October 
29  will  be  9:00  a.  m. , D.  S.T.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  11:00  a m.,  D.S.T.,  and  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  ex- 
cept during  the  firearms  deer  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Seasons 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 
Daily  Possession 
Limit 


Limit 

6 


12 

4 


SMALL  GAME 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined) 
Ruffed  Grouse 


DATES  OF 
OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 


Rabbits,  Cottontail 


Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated 
areal*  


Oct.  15  Nov.  26 

AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  14,  1978 

Oct.  15  . . Nov.  26, 

AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  14,  1978 

Oct  29  Nov.  26 

AND 

Dec.  26  ...  . Jan.  14,  1978 


Unlimited 

LInlimited 


— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Raccoons  (Hunting)# 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)# 


Oct  29 Nov.  26 

Dec.  26  ...  Jan.  14,  1978 
Oct.  29  ....  Nov.  26 

Nov.  1 Jan.  31,  1978 

No  Close  Season 


Daily 

Limit 

1 


Season 

Limit 

1 


Wild  Turkey — Northcentral  Area** 

— Remainder  of  State  

— Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only) 
Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  


Oct.  29 Nov.  19 

Oct  29  . , Nov.  12 

Apr.  29  ...  . May  20,  1978 
Dec  26  ....  Jan.  2,  1978 


Unlimited 


NON-GAME 

Crows  (Hunting on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) . 


Jan.  6 Apr.  16,  1978 

AND 

Jun.  2 Aug  27,  1978 


BIG  GAME 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 


Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a spike 

3 or  more  inches  long 

Deer.  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations 

Area  listed  below*** 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide  

Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below  **** 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless — with  specified  muzzleloader 
on  designated  State  Game  Lands***** 


Oct.  1 Oct.  28 

AND 

Dec  26  ...  . Jan.  14,  1978 


Nov.  28  . 


Dec.  10 


Nov.  28 . . 
Dec  16 
Dec.  12  . . 


Dec  1 0 
Dec.  17 
. . Dec.  17 


Dec  26  Jan  14,  1978 


Unlimited 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 

3 3 


TRAPPING 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes# 

(traps) 

Minks#  

Muskrats  (traps only)  

Beavers  (traps  only) 


Nov  6 Jan  31,  1978 

Nov  24  Jan  2,  1978 

Nov.  24  Jan.  2,  1978 

Feb.  11  . Mar.  12,  1978 


NO  OPEN  SEASON 


-Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 
NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels. 


For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  pheasants,  turkeys  and 
beaver,  consult  the  1977-78  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  TAYLOR  OUGHTON 

Rabbits  are  among  the  first  species  hunted  by  beginning  shotgun- 
ners.  They’re  plentiful  in  most  areas  with  suitable  habitat — open  areas 
with  a good  scattering  of  low  cover — and  they’re  big  enough  to  make  a 
good  meal.  The  meat  is  tasty  and  contains  little  fat,  so  it’s  a good  pro- 
tein source  for  waistline-watchers.  With  their  zigzag  speed,  rabbits  are 
challenge  enough  for  more  experienced  hunters,  too. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Why  Sit  By  In  Frustration? 

NOVEMBER  IS  HUNTING  SEASON,  the  time  most  of  us  spend  the  biggest 
part  of  the  year  looking  forward  to.  Our  goal  is  to  get  out  into  the  boonies  for 
a few  days  to  enjoy  woods  and  fields,  friends  and  the  hunt.  But  because  of  our 
activities,  this  time  of  year  is  also  the  period  when  those  who  want  to  eliminate 
hunting  are  busiest.  You  and  I are  highly  visible  now,  not  only  in  the  fields  and 
woodlots  but  also  in  lunchrooms,  stopping  at  service  stations,  on  the  highways, 
etc.  This  visibility — the  canvas  pants,  boots,  orange  jackets,  guns — stirs  up  die 
anti’s  even  more  than  normal.  It  reminds  them  that  they  have  not  put  us  out  of 
business,  and  they  become  even  louder  and  more  shrill  in  their  attacks.  Our 
presence  as  a physical  reality  rather  than  just  an  idea  in  their  minds  stimulates 
them  to  write  letters  to  newspapers  and  magazines  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  like- 
minded  radio  and  television  commentators. 

The  anti’s  have  a right  to  express  their  opinion,  of  course.  Many  of  us  fought  in 
one  or  more  wars  to  help  defend  that  right  (as  expressed  in  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  and  would  do  so  again  if  necessary  (though  it’s  hard  to  imagine 
they  would  do  the  same  to  protect  the  Second  Amendment,  but  we  ll  let  that  go 
for  now).  Nevertheless,  hunters  and  gun  owners  do  not  have  to  sit  by  in  frustration 
while  some  holier-than-thou  commentator  ridicules  us  and  our  preferences.  We 
have  at  our  disposal  a potent  method  of  dealing  with  this  situation:  letters.  Radio 
and  TV  stations  are  required  by  law  to  provide  equal  time  and  meet  fairness  stan- 
dards when  they  or  their  employees  use  the  broadcast  facilities  to  promote  a 
specific  point  of  view.  If  a station  is  not  doing  that,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Complaints  must  come  from  persons  living  in  the  area  where  the  broadcasts  are 
heard  or  seen— in  short,  those  who  are  offended  by  the  presentation.  Complaints 
should  be  in  letter  form,  short  and  to  the  point,  with  examples,  and  with  reference 
indicating  you  feel  the  station  has  violated  Section  73-123  of  FCC  Rules  and  also 
possibly  the  Fairness  Doctrine  within  FCC  Regulations.  Obviously,  the  more  in- 
dividual letters  generated,  the  more  impact  pro-hunters  will  have,  but  even  one 
well-reasoned,  polite  letter  is  highly  worthwhile,  so  don’t  avoid  writing  when  the 
occasion  arises  simply  because  you  think  it  will  make  no  difference. 

TV  and  radio  stations  are  influenced  more  by  this  simple  approach 
than  by  any  other  action.  Failure  on  their  part  to  act  after  such  com- 
plaints can  result  in  large  fines  and  even  loss  of  license,  so  your  com- 
ments won’t  be  viewed  as  merely  a minor  irritation.  Send  com- 
plaints to:  Federal  Communications  Commission,  1919  M Street, 

NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  Attn:  Radio/TV  Programming  Com- 
plaints. Send  copies  of  your  complaint  to  General  Manager,  (name 
of  station),  (address  of  station),  and  to  Media  Alert,  Public  Affairs, 

National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave. , NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

If  you’re  offended  by  anti-hunting  anti-gun  comments  on  radio  or 
TV,  don’t  just  gripe  to  your  buddies.  Convince  them  that  you 
should  all  let  your  opinions  be  heard  where  it  will  do  some  good — 
and  write  those  letters. — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


THE  ONE  DAY  of  hunting  that  most 
stands  out  in  my  mind  was  not  a 
picture-perfect  day  of  clear,  crisp 
autumn  weather  when  I ventured  afield 
and  returned  a few  hours  later  with  a 
game  bag  full  of  rabbits  and  grouse. 
Nor  was  it  the  day  I brought  home  my 
first  buck.  It  wasn’t  even  a day  when  I 
never  missed  a shot  at  my  limit  of  scur- 
rying rabbits.  Instead,  it  was  a cold, 
dreary,  rainy  November  day  from 
which  I returned  soaked  to  the  skin 
with  one  equally  soaked  rabbit  and  one 
waterlogged  dog. 

But  before  I tell  my  story,  knowing  a 
bit  of  my  background  might  be  helpful. 
I was  born,  raised,  and  schooled  in  the 
city,  and  so,  unlike  many  hunters,  I did 
not  get  a love  for  the  outdoors  and 
hunting  directly  from  any  member  of 
my  immediate  family.  My  father,  origi- 
nally from  Johnsonburg,  went  deer 
hunting  only  once  in  his  life,  at  the  age 
of  21.  At  8 a.m.  on  opening  day,  he 
bagged  a 12-point  buck.  After  that  he 
never  went  hunting  again  because  “it 
was  so  easy”  he  couldn’t  see  any  point 
to  it!  (It  took  me  five  years  and  a lot  of 
ribbing  before  I was  able  to  bring  home 
my  first  buck — and  it  wasn’t  a 12-point!) 
Anyway,  I did  not  have  his  fatherly  ad- 
vice or  wisdom  to  guide  me  into  the 
sport  in  my  younger  years. 

Rather,  it  was  an  uncle  in  DuBois 
who  introduced  me  to  the  fields, 
woods,  and  thickets;  the  way  a rabbit 
runs;  a 16-gauge  single-shot  Stevens; 
and  his  dog — an  11 -inch  beagle  named 
Tiger.  When  I began  to  hunt  with  Ti- 
ger, Paul  told  me,  “She’s  a good  one. 
She  isn’t  real  fast  but  she  doesn’t  lose 
many  and  if  she  overruns  the  point,  she 
comes  right  back  and  works  it  out  from 
there.” 

Because  my  uncle  is  a railroader  and 
often  works  away  from  home,  Tiger  and 


I spent  many  days  chasing  rabbits  with 
just  each  other  for  company.  Over  the 
years.  I’ve  often  found  my  Uncle’s 
observations  to  be  true,  but  never  more 
so  than  the  day  I remember  most. 

That  particular  Saturday  morning  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  Tiger  and 
I arrived  at  our  hunting  spot  on  the  out- 
skirts of  DuBois  at  9:30.  A large  stand  of 
Christmas  trees  is  bounded  by  woods 
on  three  sides,  while  a large  field  of 
goldenrod  and  grass  forms  the  fourth 
border. 

We  began  our  hunt  at  the  far  end  of 
the  Christmas  tree  stand,  slowly  mov- 
ing toward  the  field  of  goldenrod.  I 
allowed  Tiger  plenty  of  time  to  work 
the  areas  under  the  overhanging 
branches  which  hugged  the  ground. 

A Few  Quick  Wags 

Suddenly,  a few  quick  wags  of  her 
tail  followed  by  an  excited  yelp  told  me 
Tiger  had  routed  our  first  rabbit  of  the 
day.  She  began  to  trail  the  rabbit  on  a 
line  that  led  almost  directly  away,  mov- 
ing through  the  closely  packed  trees 
and  into  the  large  field  beyond.  I 
glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was  just  10 
o’clock.  At  the  same  time  a slow  but 
steady  drizzle  began  to  fall.  I picked 
what  I hoped  would  be  an  advanta- 
geous spot  to  catch  the  bunny  on  its 
return  circle  and,  pulling  the  collar  of 
my  coat  closer  to  my  neck,  settled 
down  for  the  wait. 

After  half  an  hour  of  steady  barking  it 
became  apparent  that  the  rabbit  was 
running  circles  in  the  goldenrod  and 
would  not  be  coming  back  to  the  spot 
where  Tiger  had  originally  jumped  it.  I 
decided  to  move  over  into  the  field  and 
try  to  see  it  as  it  scurried  past.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  I arrived  at  the  area  of  the 
chase,  I found  the  grass  and  goldenrod 
to  be  at  least  waist  high  and  sometimes 
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MY  FATHER  went  deer  hunting  only  once  in 
his  life,  at  age  21.  At  8 a.m.  on  opening  day, 
he  bagged  a 12-point  buck.  He  never  went 
again  because  “it  was  so  easy.” 

more.  Heavy  brown  clusters  of  seeds 
still  hung  on  the  tops  of  the  tall  grass 
and  made  it  even  more  difficult  to  see. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  spot  a brown  rabbit 
running  in  brown  grass  and  weeds  four 
feet  high?  I tried  that  day  and,  as  I was 
soon  to  find  out,  it’s  an  almost  impossi- 
ble task. 

It  was  raining  steadily  now  and  my 
canvas  jacket  was  beginning  to  allow 
water  through  in  the  most  uncomforta- 
ble places.  Rain  dripped  steadily  off  the 
brim  of  my  hat  to  fall  at  my  feet.  Time 
after  time,  Tiger  brought  the  rabbit 
around  in  long,  looping  circles,  but 
each  time  I failed  to  see  it.  The  only 
clue  I had  to  its  whereabouts  was  the 
swaying  of  the  grass  caused  by  Tiger’s 
progress  through  it. 

At  noon,  as  I stood  in  the  wet  weeds, 
water  trickling  down  my  back,  I 
thought.  That’s  enough  of  this.  Pick  the 
dog  up  and  go  home  to  where  it’s  warm 
and  dry.  After  all,  who’s  the  dumb 
animal  here — the  rabbit  or  me?  • 

Then  I suddenly  realized  that  for 
over  two  hours  Tiger  had  been  running 
the  rabbit  beautifully,  a steady  beat  of 
barking  in  huge  circles  as  the  rabbit’s 


scent  clung  to  the  wet  goldenrod.  And 
at  that  moment  I made  up  my  mind 
that  I wasn’t  going  to  go  home  and  plop 
myself  in  front  of  the  TV  and  watch  a 
football  game  like  millions  of  other 
Americans  were  doing.  If  I was  going  to 
be  a true  hunter,  a sportsman,  I would 
have  to  take  the  bad  weather  with  the 
good — the  empty  game  bags  with  the 
full  ones — the  long  hours  of  standing  in 
one  place  with  the  chance  to  walk 
through  the  autumn  colored  woods.  I 
made  up  my  mind  I was  going  to  stand 
there  in  the  rain  and  cold  until  Tiger 
lost  the  rabbit,  I shot  it,  or  it  keeled 
over  in  exhaustion.  What  did  I have  to 
lose?  I was  soaked  already  now.  If  Tiger 
could  enjoy  the  chase  and  wouldn’t  give 
up  despite  the  adverse  conditions,  so 
could  I.  After  all,  she  was  doing  most  of 
the  work. 

The  next  two  hours  were  sheer  frus- 
tration as  I still  failed  to  spot  the  bunny. 
Several  times  Tiger  brought  it  to  within 
twenty  feet  of  where  I was  standing, 
but  I still  couldn’t  pierce  the  conceal- 
ment the  grass  provided. 

I was  beginning  to  think  that  the  dog 
was  chasing  a ghost  when,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  field  where  the  woods  began,  I 
caught  a flash  of  movement.  Was  I ima- 
gining something  or  had  I actually  seen 
the  rabbit?  Any  doubts  I had  were 
dispelled  when  Tiger  came  “barking 
down  the  bunny  trail”  (sorry  about 
that!)  a minute  later. 

Three  Times  In  a Row? 

The  rabbit  continued  its  circle  and 
since  I was  about  75  yards  from  the 
woods  I kept  my  position.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  the  rabbit  flashed  down 
through  the  same  stretch  of  woods. 
Surely  it  wouldn’t  be  crazy  enough  to 
do  it  three  times  in  a row,  would  it?  I 
didn’t  know,  but  figuring  that  was  my 
best  hope  at  this  point,  I sloshed  over 
to  a vantage  point  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods. 

The  woods  and  field  were  separated 
by  a gully  about  20  yards  wide.  I took 
up  my  new  position  on  the  field  side  so 
that  I could  survey  both  areas  in  case 
the  rabbit  changed  its  course.  And 
there  I stood  in  the  rain — soaked — 
shivering — and  waiting.  Suddenly  the 
rabbit  streaked  into  the  open!  I threw 
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my  Remington  1100  to  my  shoulder 
and  fired  just  as  the  rabbit  disappeared 
behind  a log.  Had  I missed  or  not?  I 
held  my  position  as  Tiger  drew  nearer. 
Her  barking  grew  louder.  When  she 
was  within  a few  feet  of  the  log,  the  rab- 
bit hopped  from  its  hiding  spot.  This 
time  I was  ready  and  just  before  I fired 
I thought  I had  to  make  sure  on  this 
one,  or  I’d  be  out  here  until  dark.  I 
swung  just  ahead  of  the  rabbit  and 
squeezed  olf  a shot  that  tumbled  it  only 
a few  yards  short  of  the  field  and  safety. 

A few  seconds  later  Tiger  reached 
her  elusive  quarry.  Her  barking  was  as 
steady  as  it  had  been  at  the  start  of  the 
chase.  When  she  came  to  the  rabbit  she 
gave  it  a good  sniffing  over — probably 
to  convince  herself  that  she  had  been 
chasing  a real  rabbit  for  all  of  that  time. 

I checked  my  watch.  It  showed  2:43. 
Tiger  had  run  the  rabbit  four  hours  and 
forty-three  minutes.  As  she  shook  the 
water  from  her  coat,  she  looked  at  me 
as  if  to  say,  “It  sure  took  you  long 
enough.  ” When  we  arrived  at  the  car 
she  flopped  down  on  the  floor  and  was 
immediately  asleep.  Who  could  blame 
her? 

That  night  at  supper  as  I described 


SUDDENLY  the  rabbit  streaked  into  the 
open!  I threw  my  Remington  1100  to  my 
shoulder  and  fired  just  as  it  disappeared  be- 
hind a log.  Had  I missed  or  not? 

the  day’s  happenings  to  my  uncle,  his 
only  remark  was,  “Well,  you  may  have 
better  days  of  hunting  in  the  future,  but 
this  is  one  that  you’ll  never  forget  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.” 

He  was  right.  For  that  day  in  the 
woods,  despite  the  cold  and  rain  and 
frustration,  was  a day  of  true  hunting 
for  me. 


ScckA  in  Srief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Complete  Book  of  the  Bow  & Arrow,  revised  2nd.  ed,  by  G.  Howard  Gillelan, 
Stackpole  Books,  328  pp.,  $9.95.  The  first  edition  became  known  as  an  encyclopedia  on 
archery,  and  this  presentation  is  even  more  complete.  Covers  rules,  regulations,  clubs, 
equipment  and  awards  of  bow  competition,  as  well  as  hunting.  Gillelan,  archery  colum- 
nist for  Outdoor  Life  for  a quarter-century,  knows  his  subject. 


Outdoor  Recreation  in  America  3rd  edition  (revised),  by  Clayne  R.  Jensen.  Burgess 
Publishing  Co.,  (address  above)  264  pp.,  $12.95.  General  text  on  current  and  future  sig- 
nificance and  problems  of  outdoor  recreation.  Liberally  sprinkled  with  thought-provoking 
quotations,  this  book  should  be  meaningful  to  recreation  consumers  and  conserva- 
tionists as  well  as  students  in  the  field. 


All  the  Answers  to  All  Your  Questions  About  Training  Pointing  Dogs,  by  Paul 
Long,  Capital  Bird  Dog  Enterprises,  10  N.  Helderberg  Parkway,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 
12159,  85pp.,  paperbound,  $4.35  delivered.  The  title  describes  the  contents  perfectly,  so 
little  more  need  be  said.  Paul  Long  has  spent  45  years — which  is  most  of  his  life — train- 
ing pointing  dogs,  and  here  he  tells  how  it’s  done. 
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A DM  WITH  MY  MLIK 

By  John  B.  Del  Savio 


HE  CRISP  smell  of  autumn  fills  the 
air  as  I step  outside  my  cabin,  gun 
in  hand.  I ease  the  lever  to  one  side  and 
break  the  action.  A red  Winchester 
low-base  TVz  shell  is  inserted  in  each 
smoothbore  barrel  and  a softnose 
8x57JR  in  the  rifled  barrel.  With  a com- 
bination like  this,  I am  prepared  for 
anything,  furred  or  feathered. 

The  gun  I am  using,  a drilling  or 
three-barreled  gun,  is  rare  on  this 
continent  but  common  in  Europe.  The 
drilling  evolved  out  of  necessity  for  the 
Continental  style  of  hunting  by  huge 
game  drives.  There,  hunters  sit  at 
proven  stands  and  beaters  drive  game 
to  the  guns.  The  problems  concern  the 
varied  types  of  game.  It  might  be  a stag 
or  wild  boar  that  comes  by,  or  a 
pheasant,  grouse,  or  hare.  This  calls  for 
a specialized  gun  capable  of  firing  both 
rifle  bullet  and  birdshot — the  drilling. 

Big  and  Small  Game 

I do  a lot  of  hunting  in  states  where 
big  and  small  game  are  in  season  at  the 
same  time.  In  years  past  there  were 
times  when  I was  after  grouse  that  I 
jumped  a nice  buck.  Or  deer  hunting 
only  to  have  a pheasant  flush  from 
under  my  feet  while  I stood  helplessly, 
rifle  in  hand.  Time  and  again  I vowed  to 
use  a shotgun  and  substitute  slug  for 
shot  and  vice  versa,  depending  on  my 
appraisal  of  the  situation,  but  after  a 
while  it  got  to  be  a little  ridiculous 
constantly  swapping  loads.  And — you 
guessed  it — I usually  had  the  slug 
chambered  when  the  birds  appeared. 

Then  one  day  in  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch’s  New  York  showroom  I saw  an 
interesting  firearm,  a drilling.  I thought 
this  gun,  a side-by-side  double  shotgun 
with  a rifle  barrel  beneath,  would  solve 
all  my  problems.  It  would  have,  but  it 
had  an  inherent  problem  of  its  own — 
the  cost.  Good  drillings  don’t  come 
cheap.  Getting  this  one  would  have 
meant  shelling  out  a cool  thousand 


dollars  or  more.  Like  most  struggling 
outdoor  writers,  I figured  I would 
shelve  the  idea  until  the  rejection  slips 
became  less  frequent. 

Time  passed,  and  then  one  day, 
while  hunting  in  Kenya,  I noticed  a 
strange-looking  gun  among  the  heavy 
artillery  in  the  back  of  the  Land  Rover. 
It  was  a drilling.  Judging  from  its  ap- 

{)earance,  it  was  a 12-bore  with  what 
ooked  like  a 30-caliber  rifle  barrel. 
When  my  white  hunter  came  back  after 
a short  jaunt  to  check  out  a Cape  buffalo 
that  had  been  raising  havoc  with  a local 
maize  field,  I asked  him  about  the  gun. 
He  told  me  that  a European  gentleman 
his  father  had  guided  on  safari  gave  him 
the  gun  in  lieu  of  a cash  tip.  The  sad 
part  of  this  saga  is  that  the  gun  had 
been  routinely  used  for  just  about 
everything  short  of  driving  tent  pegs. 
The  barrels  apparently  had  never  been 
cleaned  and  the  stock  was  scratched 
and  bruised.  The  gun  looked  more  like 
a piece  of  junk  than  the  blueblood  it 
was. 

After  a brief  inspection,  I asked  the 
owner  if  he  was  willing  to  part  with  the 
piece  for  a reasonable  sum.  Not  being 
the  type  to  chisel  a hard  earned  buck 
from  a starving  American  writer,  my 
friend  said  sure,  for  two  hundred  bucks 
cash.  I couldn’t  get  the  money  out  of 
my  pocket  fast  enough  to  consummate 
the  deal.  Of  course,  we  still  had  to  go 
through  endless  yards  of  red  tape  at  the 
Kenya  firearms  bureau,  but  I at  last  had 
my  drilling.  I am  no  expert  on  gem 
stones,  but  I do  know  something  about 
guns  and  this  was  truly  a diamond  in 
the  rough. 

It  is  a sidelock  with  two  12-bore  bar- 
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A DRILLING  proves  its  effec- 
tiveness in  states  where 
both  small  and  big  game  are 
in  season  simultaneously. 
Smoothbore  barrels  handle 
flying  game,  rifled  tube 
takes  deer  or  whatever. 


rels  over  an  8x57JR  rifle  tube.  The 
8x57JR  is  a European  metric  cartridge 
that  is  ballistically  similar  to  our  old  30- 
40  Krag.  Basically,  it  is  a rimmed  ver- 
sion of  the  German  military  8x57 
Mauser  cartridge.  I thought  I might 
have  trouble  obtaining  ammunition  in 
this  caliber,  but  it’s  a common  size  in 
Europe  and  ammunition  is  imported  by 
several  companies.  The  rimmed  ver- 
sion of  the  8x57  drives  a 196-gr.  bullet 
at  2362  fps  with  a muzzle  energy  of  ap- 
proximately 2428  foot  pounds.  It  is  ade- 
quate for  any  deer  or  bear  shooting  that 
I might  encounter  in  most  of  the 
country  I hunt. 

The  barrels  are  24”  long,  with  a set  of 
three  folding-leaf  sights.  Most  drillings 
have  only  one  sight  that  is  raised  or 
lowered  by  a hidden  rod  when  the 
selector  for  the  rifle  barrel  is  moved  for- 
ward or  backward.  In  this  case,  I 
believe  my  friend  s father  had  the 
sights  installed  to  suit  his  personal 
ideas. 

The  gun  has  two  triggers,  the  rear 
one  firing  the  left  shotgun  barrel  and, 
when  a lever  is  moved,  the  rifle  barrel. 
The  sidelock  plates  are  extensively  and 
ornately  engraved  with  game  scenes. 
Also  heavily  engraved  is  the  cover  of  a 
trap  inletted  into  the  underside  of  the 
stock.  It  has  a capacity  of  four  car- 
tridges. 

The  smoothbore  barrels  were  choked 
full  and  full — great  for  long-range 
shooting,  but  what  I wanted  was  ver- 
satility, so  I knew  I’d  have  to  do 
something  about  this.  I took  the  gun  to 
Walter  Eisserer,  a master  gunsmith 
who  was  trained  in  the  Ferlach  plant  in 
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Austria.  Drillings  are  a speciality  of  his. 
He  asked  what  I wanted  to  have  done, 
and  I told  him  I wanted  a gun  I could 
use.  I wasn’t  searching  for  a collector’s 
item,  nor  a gun  that  was  just  pretty  to 
look  at,  although  my  acquisition  ob- 
viously was  a collector’s  piece. 

Complete  Overhaul 

The  drilling  needed  a complete  over- 
haul. The  stock  was  to  be  completely 
refinished,  with  a solid  English  rubber 
recoil  pad  installed  with  a black  spacer. 
The  barrels  were  to  be  repolished  and 
blued,  but  first  I wanted  the  folding 
leaves  removed  and  in  their  place  a 
permanent  sight  installed  for  50-yard 
shooting.  I also  wanted  the  right 
shotgun  barrel  opened  to  pure  cylinder 
bore.  Why  cylinder?  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  most  shots  at  upland 
game  are  taken  under  20  yards.  In  fact, 
shots  at  quail  and  grouse  are  usually 
well  under  15  yards  for  the  first  shot. 
Here  a cylinder  bore  comes  into  its 
own.  It  would  complement  the  rifle  and 
full-choke  shotgun  barrel,  giving  me  a 
short-range  shotgun,  a long-range  full 
choke,  and  a medium-range  rifle,  all  in 
a fast-swinging,  well-balanced  gun. 
What  more  could  I ask  for? 

When  Walter  called  to  tell  me  the 
gun  was  finished,  I hurried  to  his  shop. 
I couldn  t believe  my  eyes  when  I saw 
the  magnificent  piece  of  wood  in  the 
stock!  It  was  simply  gorgeous.  And  the 
engraving  was  so  good  it  was  a true 
work  of  art.  The  whole  drilling  was,  for 
that  matter.  I wondered  about  the  gun- 
maker  who  had  put  this  beautiful  gun 
together.  Unlike  “name’  drillings  made 


by  such  prestigious  firms  as  J.  P.  Sauer 
or  Krieghoff,  my  new  love  was  made  by 
one  gunmaker  who  worked  alone  or  in  a 
town  which  marketed  guns  made  by 
the  local  artisans.  The  only  markings 
were  of  Krupp,  the  famous  German 
steelmaker,  and  several  proofmarks. 

I was  entirely  satisfied  and  felt  the 
money  paid  for  the  total  overhaul  was 
well  spent.  I now  had  a drilling  that  was 
worth  five  or  six  times  what  it  had  cost 
me.  And  beyond  price,  I had  the  pride 
that  comes  with  knowing  my  drilling 
was  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  first  thing  I did  was  take  my 
“new”  old  gun  and  pattern  the 
smoothbore  barrels  with  number  IVz 
and  5 shot,  as  well  as  00  buckshot. 
These  three  loads  fulfill  all  my  needs  for 
upland  game,  waterfowl  and  occasional 
thick-cover  whitetails  where  buckshot 
is  required.  The  results  were  as  I ex- 
pected. I was  especially  pleased  with 
the  cylinder  bore.  Its  patterns  with  7M> s 
were  even  and  well  dispersed — ex- 
cellent for  close  shooting. 

I then  tried  the  rifle  barrel  at  the 
designated  50-yard  mark.  The  gun  shot 
right  on.  It  grouped  in  about  2 inches 
for  three  shots — not  exceptionally  ac- 
curate when  you  consider  that  a good 
bolt  action  will  place  a three  shots  in  a 
smaller  group  than  that  at  twice  the 
distance,  but  my  gun  was  meant  for 
close  shooting  at  deer-size  animals,  and 
for  this  it  was  ideal.  I was  able  to  keep 
three  shots  under  4 inches  from  a 
benchrest  at  100  yards. 

Completely  satisfied,  I was  eager  to 
try  my  gun  on  game.  Here  is  where  I 
hit  my  first  snag.  Some  states  don’t 
allow  the  use  of  combination  guns  be- 
cause they  are  either  shotgun-only 
states  or  the  seasons  don’t  overlap.  But 
where  seasons  do  coincide  and  either 
rifle  or  shotgun  is  permitted  for  big 
game,  I knew  I had  the  perfect  outfit. 

The  first  chance  I was  able  to  get  free 
was  in  late  fall.  In  the  state  where  I was 
then  living,  seasons  overlapped.  I de- 
cided to  hunt  deer  in  the  morning  and 
late  afternoon,  and  small  game  during 
midday. 

After  an  unsuccessful  morning  stand 
for  deer,  I worked  down  along  a small 
brush-lined  creek  which  had  often 


produced  game  for  me.  Shots  were 
usually  close,  15  yards  or  so.  Before 
long  I flushed  a pheasant  and  caught 
him  in  my  open  pattern  of  7Mjs.  A rab- 
bit was  later  added  to  my  game  bag.  I 
soon  found  myself  approaching  the 
small  lake  into  which  the  creek 
drained.  I spied  a small  flock  of 
mallards  waddling  around  in  the 
shallow  water  that  was  spotted  with 
tufts  of  marshgrass  and  reeds.  Quietly, 
I withdrew  the  7Vis  and  substituted  a 
pair  of  high  base  5s.  Sneaking  up  on  the 
unsuspecting  ducks.  I managed  to  nail 
one  drake  with  the  open  barrel  as  they 
took  flight  and  a second  with  the  full 
barrel  as  they  climbed  for  altitude. 

After  a wet  retrieve  I gazed  at  my 
watch  and  saw  it  was  fast  approaching  3 
o’clock,  time  to  get  back  on  my  deer 
stand.  With  a bulging  gamebag,  I slop- 
pily worked  my  way  through  the 
marsh,  hoping  to  reach  the  stand  before 
it  was  too  late.  As  I literally  stumbled 
into  an  open  area,  I spied  a dark  form, 
motionless,  alert,  watching  me.  A 
deer — and  there  I stood  with  no  rifle! 
With  a reflex  conditioned  by  my  pre- 
vious actions  under  such  conditions, 
my  hand  began  to  edge  toward  my 
pocket,  reaching  for  a slug.  Then  I 
thought,  wait  a minute,  I’ve  got  a 
rifle — my  drilling.  I froze,  waiting  and 
watching,  but  ready. 

Suddenly  the  deer  moved.  There 
was  just  one  at  first,  a doe,  then  two 
more.  Then  yet  another,  and  I saw  a 
flash  of  antlers  through  the  light  cover. 
The  drilling  slid  to  my  shoulder,  my 
thumb  flicking  the  safety  off  and  sliding 
the  selector  forward  to  activate  the  rifle 
barrel.  The  sights  found  the  chest  area, 
my  finger  tightened.  Blam!  Even  as  the 
drilling  bucked,  I saw  the  gray-brown 
form  crumpling. 

What  a day  the  drilling  had  given 
me!  Pheasant,  rabbit,  mallards  and  a fat 
4-pointer.  Admittedly,  I had  my  hands 
full  getting  everything  back  to  the 
cabin,  but  that’s  the  sort  of  problem  a 
hunter  appreciates  once  in  awhile.  And 
the  total  success  of  the  day  was  due  to 
my  drilling.  No  other  firearm  could 
have  handled  the  variety  of  chances  I d 
been  offered.  That’s  something  I’ll  al- 
ways remember. 
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Big  Bird  of  the  Red  Haws 

By  Bob  Carter 


BLAIKE  PRESSED  his  ear  against 
the  cold  glass  of  the  sitting  room 
window.  He  could  hear  the  rustling  of 
fine,  gritty  snowflakes  that  bombarded 
the  pane  and  collided  with  each  other 
on  their  path  downward.  He  pulled 
away  and  looked  out  to  the  limit  of  vi- 
sion, across  the  farm  fields  and  to  the 
shadowy  woods  that  lay  beyond  in  all 
directions.  He  had  to  imagine  the  detail 
of  the  woods,  it  was  snowing  that 
heavily. 

This  was  the  fifth  day  of  the  big  snow. 
When  it  ended  the  next  morning  before 
dawn,  the  fall  would  measure  42 
inches.  Even  though  the  wind  had 
been  slight  during  the  long  snowfall,  he 
could  see  that  drifts  had  built  high  in 
some  areas. 

Staring  out  now,  Blaike  had  an 
intense  desire  to  escape,  to  conquer,  to 
overpower  the  snow.  The  magic  of 
watching  it  accumulate  had  worn  off  the 
day  before,  their  fourth  day  of  slogging 
through  short  paths  to  the  outbuildings 
to  care  for  the  stock. 

He  had  never  really  been  snowed  in 
before.  There  was  no  mistaking  this 
one.  The  last  roaring  plow  had  been 
through  on  the  blacktop  road  before 
their  farmhouse  two  days  ago.  There 
was  barely  a ripple  to  show  that  passage 
on  the  road.  The  storm  had  filled  in  the 
gap.  With  his  grandparents,  Blaike 
could  have  been  helping  to  man  some 
remote  backwoods  outpost,  as  far  as  vi- 
sual cues  were  concerned.  The  world 
he  knew  well  had  closed  to  a fraction  of 
its  normal  sweep. 

The  snow  had  been  uniform  the 
whole  time,  he  thought,  watching  it 
under  a mild  motion  hypnosis.  It  had 
started  Monday  out  of  a dull  gray  sky 
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with  the  thermometer  at  freezing, 
small  flakes,  trickling  straight  down, 
coming  more  densely  after  a bit.  It 
started  to  stick  to  the  brush  and  build- 
ings, and  the  temperature  dropped  to 
the  mid  20s  and  stayed  static  the  days 
and  nights  of  the  snow. 

Blaike  was  17  this  winter,  a high 
school  senior.  The  house  was  squeezing 
him.  Tomorrow,  at  the  latest,  he’d  have 
to  find  some  way  to  assault  the  snow, 
work  off  the  pressure.  Now,  even 
though  it  was  only  2:30,  he  thought  he 
could  see  the  day  darkening. 

He  looked  again  to  see  how  far  he 
could  make  out  detail.  Yes,  there  was 
the  stubby  pumping  rig  on  the  four- 
barrel-a-week  oil  well  across  the  first 
field.  He  could  see  the  line  of  wild 
cherries  along  the  narrow  creek  be- 
yond. It  ran  to  his  left  to  join  the  bigger 
creek.  Pigeon  Creek,  in  the  main  bot- 
tomland. 

Coasting  Through  Storm 

There!  Just  like  that,  a gliding 
pheasant  appeared,  coasting  through 
the  storm  down  that  line  of  wild  cher- 
ries. Blaike  quickly  rubbed  the  fog  of 
his  breath  from  a section  of  the  window 
before  his  eyes  and  bore  down  hard  to 
follow  the  flight  of  the  bird  so  far  out 
there,  four  hundred  yards  away. 

It  was  a cockbird.  He  could  make  out 
a long  set  of  tail  feathers.  The  pheasant 
tilted  upward  slightly  to  clear  the  first 
row  of  red  haw  trees  below  their 
cornfields  in  the  bottom,  fluttered  for  a 
couple  of  positioning  seconds,  then 
scaled  rapidly  into  the  big  haw  thicket 
that  packed  the  bank  against  the  woods 
across  Pigeon  Creek. 

Blaike  knew  every  inch  there.  It  was 
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FROM  THE  FARMHOUSE  WINDOW  more  than  four  hundred  yards  away,  Blaike  saw  the 
cockbird  sail  in,  flutter  for  a second,  and  then  land. 


cover  where  a cockbird  could  hop  and 
flutter  through  the  haw  trees  in  the 
hours  before  dark,  cramming  on  hard 
red  fruits  and  then  wriggling  close  to 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  dense  prickly 
trees  to  roost  for  the  night. 

Smart  bird,  Blaike  thought.  He’s 
heading  for  the  only  eating  spot  in 
town.  Chances  are  he  had  waited  out 
the  storm  in  some  thick  cover  until  to- 
day but  now  was  moving  to  fill  a very 
empty  crop. 

The  season  was  still  open.  This  had 
been  one  of  those  years  when  Blaike 
had  worked  hard  for  a shot  at  a 
pheasant  in  country  not  heavily  popu- 
ated  with  them.  The  only  ringneck  he 
lad  seen  had  flushed  wild.  He  had  bag- 
ged plenty  of  rabbits  and  squirrels,  but 
zero  pheasants. 

In  the  kitchen  his  granddad  was  cut- 
ting the  boredom  of  tne  storm  by  help- 
ing his  grandmother  peel  potatoes  for 
dinner.  Store  groceries  were  getting  a 
little  slim  since  the  storm  caught  them 
just  before  their  regular  store  visit. 
There  were  lots  of  farm-produced 
staples  around  the  place,  of  course — 
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bacon,  sausage,  canned  vegetables  and 
fruit,  buckwheat  and  cornmeal. 

‘But  there's  no  pheasant  around,” 
Blaike  exclaimed  to  himself,  “and  we 
sure  do  need  a pheasant  around!” 

Heading  for  the  kitchen,  he  was  re- 
membering they  had  just  been  com- 
plaining how  the  storm  had  cut  off  their 
plan  for  a small  turkey.  None  of  the 
family  had  gotten  out  Thursday  for  the 
big  Thanksgiving  dinner  when  he  al- 
ways stuffed  himself  to  just  bearable 
tautness.  The  three  of  them  had  sliced 
ham — good  enough  but  no  big  deal. 

“Granddad,  I’d  like  to  go  after  a 
ringneck.  Just  saw  him  sail  across  the 
field.” 

The  solidly  built  old  man,  sleeves  of 
his  blue  work  shirt  flipped  up  as  he 
waded  through  potatoes,  chuckled. 
They’d  had  many  storm  jokes  by  now. 
Then  he  saw  the  kid  was  serious.  “Hey, 
that’s  no  place  to  go  out  there  now. 
Snow’s  up  to  your  belt  on  the  level.  ” 
“Granddad,  I can  make  it  fine.  He’s 
only  down  there  by  the  creek  in  the 
haws.  An  hour  and  I can  flush  him  and 
be  back,  one  way  or  the  other.” 
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The  man  dried  his  harids,  went  to  the 
kitchen  window  and  looked  out  at  the 
world  of  snow.  He  looked  for  a long 
minute.  “Okay.  Do  it  if  you  want.  Take 
the  lightest  shotgun.  Take  your  time. 
Deep  snow  wears  you  down.  Stay 
where  I can  keep  sight  of  you.  Okay?’’ 

“Thanks,  granddad.  I’m  going  to  get 
a ringneck  this  season  after  all!” 

Before  any  second  thoughts  could 
change  the  decision,  Blaike  hustled  to 
his  room  to  put  on  deer  hunting 
clothes — heavy  underwear  and  wool 
pants,  the  rubber  pacs,  then  the  duck 
hunting  coat  that  was  still  a little  roomy 
for  him,  skinny  as  he  was. 

Old  Single  Barrel 

From  the  case  in  the  sitting  room,  he 
selected  the  old  single  barrel  12-gauge, 
a Ward’s  Western  Field.  No  beauty, 
the  shotgun  had  come  with  the  farm- 
house. The  last  owner  said  he  never 
hunted  and  they  might  as  well  keep  the 
gun.  Blaike  had  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  it  at  first,  having  his  own  little 
Stevens  double  16,  but  he  tried  it  one 
day  on  gray  squirrels  in  the  tall  oaks 
across  the  creek.  The  full  choke  sure 
did  reach  them  better. 

He  liked  the  12  this  day  because  it 
was  light  and  he  thought  the  bird  might 
flush  wild  from  storm  nervousness. 
Besides,  on  the  practical  side,  he  had 
three  loads  of  TVi  shot  for  the  12,  only 
4s — fox  hunting  loads — left  for  the  16- 
gauge. 

“This  is  definitely  going  to  be  a one- 
shot  deal,”  Blaike  muttered  to  himself. 

He  left  then  for  his  three  hundred 
yard  pheasant  hunt. 

It  took  only  a few  minutes  to  wade 
past  the  small  barn  and  the  handsome 
elevated  wooden  building  they  had 
finished  that  summer  to  house  their 
forty  head  of  pigs.  The  pigs  were  in, 
Blaike  noticed  through  a propped  feed- 
ing window,  lounging  ana  grunting  and 
enjoying  their  cumulative  body  heat. 

Snow  filled  his  eyes,  still  coming 
down  thickly.  It  was  hard  to  see  far. 
Here  was  the  launching  point  at  the 
end  on  the  hog  building.  No  trail 
broken. 

Man,  was  the  snow  deep.  Up  to  his 
waist  on  the  first  few  plunging  steps, 
even  though  his  feet  bore  only  most  of 
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the  way  to  the  ground.  He  had  to  twist 
on  each  step,  flinging  a foot  wide  to  the 
side,  then  reaching  it  forward,  leaping 
up  on  that  foot,  pivoting  for  the  next 
step  by  the  alternate  foot,  and  so  on. 

He  set  the  oil  well  rig  as  his  first  goal. 
A hundred  and  twenty-five  yards.  He 
thought  of  the  cock  pheasant,  now  me- 
thodically working  a couple  haw  trees 
for  his  dinner;  a bright — actually  gor- 
geous— mature  cockbird.  Blaike  had 
never  gotten  over  being  awed  by  their 
pure  beauty. 

He  was  almost  to  the  oil  rig.  A long 
mound  marked  a pile  of  six-inch  casing 
for  the  well.  A weasel  had  lived  there 
all  summer.  It  made  a game  of  waiting 
for  you  at  one  end  of  a pipe,  peering  out 
alertly,  then  dashing  through  the  pipe 
to  be  watching  as  you  passed  the  other 
end.  Even  though  Blaike  had  sprinted 
past  the  pipe  pile,  the  weasel  always 
reached  the  far  end  faster.  Somewhere 
down  there,  he  assumed,  the  weasel 
was  balled  up,  not  happy  either  with 
this  unusually  deep  snow,  but  waiting 
for  the  renewed  movement  of  his  prey. 

Blaike  made  the  well,  sweating  sin- 
cerely, and  unbuttoned  the  hunting 
coat.  He  turned  to  see  the  faces  in  the 
kitchen  window.  He  waved.  They 
waved.  He  went  on,  angling  downward 
now  toward  the  high  haw  thicket  at  the 
creek.  Now  it  looked  like  huge  mounds 
of  mashed  potatoes  poised  on  the  land- 
scape. 

A hundred  yards  to  go.  He  dis- 
covered a fine  rest  could  be  had  by 


Most  Seasons  Closed  During 
Deer  Season 

Pennsylvania’s  hunters  are 
reminded  that  seasons  for  nearly  all 
wild  birds  and  wild  animals  will  be 
closed  during  the  regular  firearms 
seasons  for  deer  November  28- 
December  10  and  December  16-17. 
During  these  deer  seasons,  the  only 
species  that  may  be  lawfully  hunted 
are  deer  and  migratory  game  birds 
which  are  still  “in  season.”  Rac- 
coons may  also  be  hunted  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  during  the 
firearms  deer  seasons. 
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IT  HAD  SNOWED  for  more  than  five  days, 
coming  out  of  a dull  gray  sky  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  freezing,  small  flakes  trickling 
straight  down.  When  it  quit,  more  than  40 
inches  had  fallen. 

simply  sitting  backward  in  the  snow 
every  thirty  yards.  It  took  only  a slight 
sitting  action  to  be  resting  on  the  snow. 

He  got  to  the  fence  and  stepped  over 
the  barbwire.  He  was  stepping  over  the 
tops  of  the  posts  nearly.  Lot  of  snow 
there. 

Here  were  the  haw  trees.  Blaike 
broke  the  single  barrel,  checked  the 
bore,  found  no  snow  in  it  and  dropped 
in  one  of  the  redpaper  7%s.  It  made  a 
nice  dull  clunk.  He  gently  snapped  the 
shotgun  shot.  Out  here  the  hissing  of 
the  snowfall  was  a good  covering  sound. 
He  wanted  to  ease  in  close  to  the  bird  if 
possible. 

Blaike  had  the  exact  tree  spotted.  It 
was  a very  large  haw  with  a broken  sec- 
tion of  dead  oak,  off  one  of  the  trees 
leaning  in  above  from  the  big  woods, 
snaggled  in  its  top  branches.  A bit  of 
that  dead  limb  still  protruded  through 
the  snow  mound. 

The  tree  was  just  across  the  big 
creek,  which  was  loaded  now,  Blaike 
saw  as  he  crept  to  the  bank  of  it,  with 
slush  snow  that  would  be  rough  ice 
when  the  storm  passed  and  clear  skies 


brought  below  zero  temperature  days 
later.  But  for  now  it  was  slush.  Interest- 
ing, but  unwalkable.  He  would  have  to 
hope  the  bird  did  something  to  make 
the  hunter’s  side  of  the  creek  work  out. 

Blaike  checked  the  spot.  He  had 
moved  in  with  almost  no  sound.  He  was 
ready,  thumb  on  the  hammer  of  his  12- 
auge.  He  could  feel  it  sharp  through 
is  Tight  wool  gloves,  still  warming  his 
fingers  even  though  they  were  soaked 
from  the  snow  and  his  body  heat.  The 
bird  probably  knew  he  was  there.  Even 
though  their  ears  can  get  storm  muf- 
fled, pheasants  and  grouse  have  great 
eyes,  Blaike  knew.  Any  motion  as  he 
approached  would  have  alerted  the 
cockbird.  I’ll  wait  you  out,  Blaike 
thought.  Flush  left  or  right  or  toward 
me,  and  you’re  in  trouble,  bird. 

Little  Piles  of  Snow 

He  waited.  Snow  fell.  It  trickled 
down  his  coat  collar.  He  looked  down. 
Little  piles  of  fresh  snow  built  on  his 
gloved  hands,  on  the  gun  barrel.  He 
wiped  it  from  the  gun  barrel.  Need  a 
good  sighting  plane. 

He  was  shivering  now,  wet  almost 
through,  the  perspiration  chilling  him 
as  it  tried  to  evaporate. 

I’ll  hold  ready  for  forty-five  minutes. 
He  can’t  stand  not  to  flush  that  long.  I’ll 
wait.  He’ll  either  flush  or  show  himself 
feeding.  That’s  if  he  didn’t  fly  while  I 
was  wading  out  here. 

I think  he’s  here.  No  bird  is  going  to 
go  overboard  with  flying  in  this 
weather.  This  is  his  big  effort  for  the 
day.  He’s  here. 

He  is  here. 

Ready  as  he  was,  the  flush  of  the 
bird,  from  high  in  front,  startled  Blaike. 
The  cockbird  was  bearing  left 
downstream.  He  made  no  sound  except 
the  flurry  of  wings  as  he  launched 
himself  from  the  haw  tree  snow  pocket. 

Blaike  recovered  quickly,  thumbed 
back  the  hammer,  swung  smoothly, 
knowing  it  was  a one-shot  afternoon, 
bore  down  hard. 

Blaml 

Great  shot!  The  bird  was  centered 
with  the  pattern  at  25  yards.  Too  much 
shot  actually.  It  would  be  chancy  eat- 
ing. 
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With  a mushy  thump  the  bird 
smacked  into  the  slush,  dead  center  of 
the  creek. 

“Oops,”  Blaike  said,  “a  retrieval 
job.”  But  he  was  still  pleased,  for  he 
had  worked  hard,  figured  it  right  and 
scored. 

He  worked  his  knife  from  the  side 
pocket  of  his  hunting  coat  and  began 
hacking  at  the  butt  of  a slender  willow 
sapling.  He’d  use  it  to  roll  the  bird 
through  the  slush  into  his  grasp. 

Pulling  hard  at  the  wood  slivers,  his 
blade  came  loose  suddenly,  slashed  his 
left  thumb  deep,  and  he  flinched  with  a 
yelp.  It  hurt.  He  squeezed  the  thumb 
hard  with  the  index  finger  of  that  hand. 
“Stick  it  in  the  ice  water,  dummy!”  he 
told  himself.  He  did  that.  Boy,  was  his 
blood  red  on  the  snow.  Don  t want  to 
lose  much  of  that  in  the  snow.  Makes  a 
guy  nervous! 

The  bleeding  slowed.  He  twisted  his 
damp  handkerchief  around  the  thumb. 
It  made  a decent  bandage.  A little  more 
work  brought  down  the  weakened 
willow  sapling. 

He  tried  rolling  the  bird.  It  worked, 
sort  of.  No  way  he  was  going  to  step 
onto  that  non-ice.  The  old  man  had 
trained  him  well  on  what  was  stupid  in 
the  woods  (cut  thumb  notwithstand- 
ing). Finally,  the  bird,  coated  with 
slush,  rolled  within  reach.  Blaike 
picked  him  up  and  rapped  him  against 
the  willow  saplings  a few  times  to  get 
rid  of  most  of  it.  A really  fine  cockbird. 
Heavy.  Very  long  tail. 

Blaike  suddenly  felt  tired.  The  exhi- 
laration was  over,  but  there  was  more 
work  ahead. 


The  trail  back  was  a little  easier  since 
it  was  broken. 

He  soon  stopped  to  pack  the  bird  and 
the  taken-down  pieces  of  the  shotgun  in 
his  game  bag.  With  his  hands  free  to 
paw  through  the  snow,  his  walking  le- 
verage was  improved. 

It  was  near  full  dark  as  he  got  to  the 
farm  buildings.  His  granddad  was 
there,  near  the  end  of  the  pig  building, 
ready  to  come  meet  him.  “Getting 
dark,”  he  said  with  a faint  tone  of 
apology.  “Thought  you  might  need 
more  shells!”  Then  seriously,  “Heard 
you  shoot.  Git  him?” 

“Yep,”  said  Blaike,  patting  the  coat. 
“Nice  one.  Cut  my  thumb.”  He  showed 
his  granddad  the  bandage. 

“Well,  I told  you  a sharp  knife  is 
sharp.  Let’s  get  in.  Gram  has  dinner.  ” 

In  a few  minutes  Blaike  was  hanging 
his  wet  clothing  by  the  furnace.  Warm, 
dry,  light  clothes  sure  felt  good.  And 
the  bird  looked  good  drying  there  on 
the  smooth  concrete  floor  of  the  farm- 
house basement. 

“Heck  of  a hunt,  boy,”  he  told 
himself. 

They  had  the  bird  the  next  day. 
Rather  a small  turkey,  but  of  unusually 
good  taste.  All  three  hands  were 
pleased  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance  of 
some  7%s  to  be  rolled  out  with  the 
tongue  and  lined  up  on  the  tablecloth. 
The  sun  broke  out  as  they  finished  their 
big  dinner. 

Blaike  went  to  the  window,  rubbing 
his  stomach.  “Gram,  I’m  really  full. 
The  snow’s  finally  over,  you  know. 

She  agreed  both  comments  were 
right. 


Ned  Smith  Print  Available 

For  many  years,  GAME  NEWS  readers  have  asked  if  prints  of  wildlife  artist 
Ned  Smith’s  covers  were  available.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  such  a print  is  being  of- 
fered. The  full-color  Goshawk  painting,  which  first  appeared  as  a cover  on  the 
March,  1977,  GAME  NEWS,  now  can  he  purchased  directly  from  the  artist.  The 
edition  is  limited  to  986  prints,  each  signed  and  numbered  by  Ned.  Overall  di- 
mensions are  18%  x 25%,  with  a plate  size  of  12%  x 18%.  Price  is  $65,  plus  6 
percent  sales  tax  to  Pennsylvania  residents.  This  includes  postage  and  handling, 
with  delivery  in  sturdy  mailing  tube.  Order  directly  from:  Ned  Smith,  414  Shaffer 
Road,  Millersburg,  Pa.  17061. 
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By  Bob  Fowler 


AS  I SAT  THERE  in  total  darkness,  I 
was  afraid  to  move  for  fear  of  fall- 
ing out  of  my  perch.  My  tree  stand  was 
a small  one,  and  the  darkness  of  early 
morning  this  particular  day  made  it 
really  scary.  In  the  woods  it  was  as  dark 
as  the  coal  mine  in  which  I work,  total 
blackness.  I could  look  up,  down,  left, 
or  right  and  see  nothing  no  matter  how 
hard  I tried.  Once  situated  where  I was 
relatively  at  ease,  I began  to  look  back 
upon  all  the  events  that  led  to  my  being 
here,  and  what  the  future  would  hold 
so  far  as  archery  season  1976  was 
concerned. 

It  all  began  in  mid-July  when  I de- 
cided to  rekindle  an  old  interest  in 
archery  and,  in  particular,  bowhunting. 
At  one  time  I bowhunted  some,  but  did 
not  take  it  seriously  and  gave  it  up  for 
lack  of  time.  Now  that  I had  more  time 
to  spare,  I decided  to  get  started  again. 
Never  having  been  very  good  with  a 
bow,  I decided  to  take  a new  approach . 
My  main  problem  had  been  that  I was 
overbowed  (using  one  that  was  too 
heavy  for  me),  because  I wanted  to 
shoot  a bow  with  plenty  of  punch  for 
hunting.  Well,  a 50-pound  bow  for  a 
man  my  size  was  pretty  stiff,  and 
besides,  my  arrows  were  not  matched 
to  the  bow  very  well.  I just  could  not  af- 
ford good  stuff  then.  I learned  that 
there  is  much  more  to  archery  than  just 
a bow  and  any  arrow  with  a sharp  head 
on  the  end. 

Decided  On  Compound 

After  many  talks  with  friends  and 
much  reading,  I decided  on  a com- 
pound bow  and  matched  aluminum  ar- 
rows. This  appeared  to  be  the  way  to 
go;  after  all,  with  a compound  bow,  a 
50-pound  bow  could  be  held  at  full 
draw  with  only  30  or  35  pounds  of 
force.  Why,  any  grown  man  could  hold 
that!  So,  I got  a 60-pound  compound 


bow  and  matched  aluminum  arrows  of 
the  proper  length. 

Now  it  was  time  to  practice.  Practice, 
practice,  practice.  I tried  to  discipline 
myself  and  turn  all  my  actions  into  a 
precise  combination  of  movements.  I 
wanted  each  shot  to  be  machinelike, 
exactly  like  the  one  before.  I worked  at 
least  one  hour  per  day,  if  at  all  possible. 
At  first  the  whole  idea  was  frustrating.  I 
got  a little  better,  but  not  good  enough. 
I got  so  involved  that  I joined  the  local 
archery  club,  The  Cambria  County 
Archers.  The  guys  there  are  a great 
bunch  and  were  invaluable  in  helping 
me  shoot  better.  I practiced  at  the 
club’s  range  and  at  home  until  I wasn’t 
half  bad — at  least  that’s  what  I thought. 
I was  shooting  vanes  and  nocks  off  my 
arrows  occasionally,  which  can  get  very 
aggravating,  but  it’s  something  that  you 
love  to  see.  I worked  at  ranges  of  up  to 
40  yards.  The  old  and  corny  adage  that 
“practice  makes  perfect”  really  applies 
here,  and  I wondered  if  it  would  pay 
off.  I sure  hoped  so. 

Hunting  season  was  creeping  up 
pretty  fast  now,  and  it  was  time  to  find  a 
good  place  to  hunt.  I live  on  a farm  near 
Carrolltown,  a small  town  in  Cambria 
County,  and  there  are  many  good  spots 
where  I live.  I couldn’t  make  up  my 
mind  because  of  the  favorable  signs  at 
different  places.  Well,  I had  to  decide, 
so  I picked  one  spot  with  buck  rubbings 
along  this  sparsely  used  trail.  A nice  ash 
about  15  yards  east  of  the  trail  would  be 
ideal  for  a stand  because  of  a comfort- 
able fork  in  the  tree  and  the  generally 
westward  winds  here.  I often  found 
tracks  and  droppings  along  the  trail, 
which  meant  deer  used  it  regularly.  I 
saw  some  does  close  by,  but  never  a 
buck.  Nevertheless,  I decided  upon 
this  spot.  I hoped  I wasn’t  making  a 
mistake. 

I built  my  tree  stand  one  Sunday 
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BOB  FOWLER  and  the  nice  9-point  buck  he 
collected  in  Cambria  County,  despite  the 
“Y”  that  got  in  his  way.  Getting  a bow  that 
matched  his  needs  helped. 

afternoon,  using  sturdy  dead  limbs 
from  the  forest  floor.  It  was  about  12 
feet  above  the  ground  in  a fork  of  a tree. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  one  branch  of 
the  “Y’  was  directly  between  myself 
and  the  trail.  Oh,  well,  I thought,  I 
could  hide  behind  it  and  shoot  around 
it.  The  other  half  would  make  a nice 
back  rest.  I only  had  to  wait  until 
October  2. 

That  morning  finally  came.  I got  up 
about  5:15,  ate  a bite,  got  things 
together  and  left  for  my  stand.  It  had 
rained  all  week,  so  I couldn’t  get  to  my 
usual  parking  place  because  of  the 
muddy  road.  I got  out,  grabbed  my 
stuff  and  started  to  walk.  A new  six-volt 
flashlight  helped  me  find  my  way.  It 
was  pretty  dark,  and  the  misty  fog  hung 
in  the  still  air.  Everything  was  quiet.  I 
wanted  to  be  on  my  stand  by  6 o’clock 
and  had  about  a half  mile  to  walk. 

Once  there,  I remembered  that  I had 
some  buck  lure.  I didn’t  think  it  really 
attracted  deer,  but  I figured  it  couldn  t 
hurt.  The  bottle  said  to  put  some 
around  a tree  where  the  deer  would 
stop  and  smell  it,  thus  giving  the 
hunter  time  to  get  a standing  shot. 
What  the  heck,  I thought,  and  gave  a 
small  tree  opposite  my  stand  a squirt. 


Then  I climbed  my  tree  and  tried  to  get 
situated.  It  was  a small  stand.  I pulled 
my  bow  and  quiver  up  with  a rope  and 
hung  the  quiver  around  the  “Y”  in  front 
of  me  where  it  would  be  handy.  I had 
five  arrows  with  me.  I figured  that 
would  be  plenty.  I took  one  out  and 
tried  to  place  it  where  it  would  be 
handy  for  a quick  second  shot  if 
necessary,  but  I fumbled  it  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  Great.  Now  I had  to  crawl 
down  and  get  it.  Once  back  in  the  tree, 
I sat  down  and  turned  out  my  light. 
Darkness! 

I had  been  sitting  for  about  45 
minutes,  and  it  was  getting  a little 
lighter  now;  I could  just  see  the 
ground,  but  it  was  still  pretty  dark  for 
6:45  a.m.  Starting  time  was  listed  as 
6:38,  but  you  couldn’t  even  see  then.  I 
thought  about  everything  that  had  hap- 
ened  till  now  and  dreamed  about  the 
ig  buck  that  would  walk  down  the 
trail.  I imagined  how  cool  I would  be 
and  how  I d hold  on  the  shoulder  and 
release  a crisp,  perfect  arrow.  He 
would  fall  to  the  ground  right  in  his 
tracks  and  be  mine.  I could  almost  see 
him  coming  down  that  trail,  drifting 
through  the  fog  like  a ghost  on  the 
moors  in  a Sherlock  Holmes  novel,  his 
rack  standing  high  as  he  sneaked  down 
the  path  to  his  bedding  place  after  a 
long  night’s  meal.  Wait!  This  was  no 
dream — he  was  really  there! 

Almost  Panicked 

I almost  panicked.  My  heart  started 
pounding  so  hard  that  I was  afraid  he 
would  hear  me.  I eased  to  my  feet  and 
told  myself  to  relax  and  shoot  as  I had 
done  while  practicing  all  summer.  The 
buck  stopped.  Why,  he  was  actually 
smelling  that  doggone  buck  lure!  I 
wanted  to  shoot  now,  but  that  dam  “Y 
I’d  worried  about  was  in  my  way. 
Wouldn’t  you  know  it,  a standing  shot 
at  15  yards,  and  I couldn’t  shoot.  I 
couldn’t  miss,  if  only  I could  shoot.  He 
finally  gave  up  on  his  smelling  and 
started  on  his  way  again.  I must  shoot 
now,  I told  myself*,  or  I would  never  get 
another  chance.  I could  scarcely  see 
my  bowsight  in  the  darkness,  and  I de- 
pended on  it.  A shadow  of  a sight  on  a 
shadow  of  a moving  shoulder  was  pretty 
risky,  but  it  had  to  be  tried.  I was 
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concentrating  so  hard  that  when  the  ar- 
row left  the  bow  I didn’t  even  hear  the 
string,  which  must  have  sounded  terri- 
fying in  the  early  morning  silence.  I 
didn  t even  hear  the  arrow  strike,  but 
only  saw  the  deer  crash  to  the  ground 
sideways  as  though  gun  shot. 

He  continued  to  move,  though,  and 
all  I could  think  about  now  was  losing 
him  or  having  to  track  a deer  that 
wouldn’t  bleed  much,  shot  through  the 
backbone  as  he  had  been.  That  is  the 
fear  of  all  bowhunters.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing slightly,  too,  which  made  matters 
even  worse.  Seeing  this,  I began  pump- 
ing arrows  at  him.  He  stopped  and 
slowly  rolled  over.  When  I quit  shoot- 
ing, I had  one  of  my  five  arrows  left. 

I waited.  He  didn’t  move.  I decided 
to  stay  in  the  tree  until  certain  he  was 
dead.  Having  only  one  arrow  left,  I 
didn’t  want  to  start  down  that  tree  and 
have  him  take  off.  The  when-to-go  con- 
troversy came  to  mind  again.  I could 
see  him  there,  so  I figured  I would 
wait,  and  decided  upon  one  hour. 
Chipmunks  started  running  around,  al- 
most running  over  him,  and  he  didn  t 
move.  It  was  getting  pretty  light  now 
and  the  way  lie  was  lying  I could  see 
no  antlers.  Surely  I wasn’t  really 
dreaming.  I was  confused  .and  getting 
impatient.  I couldn’t  stand  it  any  more. 
What  could  I do  to  make  sure  he  was 
dead?  I knew;  I’d  throw  my  car  keys  at 
him.  That  is  just  what  I did.  They 
made  a terrible,  clanging,  jingling 
sound  in  the  woods,  and  he  never 
moved  a whisker.  With  that,  I im- 
mediately let  down  my  bow  and  quiver, 
and  climbed  down  myself. 

Upon  seeing  that  deer,  I couldn’t 
believe  I had  really  done  it.  I just  stood 
there  admiring  him.  What  a fine  deer 
he  was!  Nine  points,  and  he  never  for 
one  moment  had  known  I was  there. 
He  must  have  eaten  well  that  night  be- 
cause his  stomach  was  stretched  like  a 
beach  ball.  Three  of  the  four  arrows  I 
shot  had  scored. 

After  field-dressing  him,  I roped  him 
up  in  preparation  for  the  long  drag.  I 
was  ready  to  go  and  gingerly  started 
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Dress  Out  Deer  in  Woods 

Successful  deer  hunters  are  urged 
not  to  dress  out  deer  along  roads. 
The  task  should  be  performed  back 
in  the  woods,  where  entrails  will  not 
be  unsightly  and  offensive  to  mo- 
torists and  landowners. 


out.  Or  tried  to!  That  old  boy  was 
heavier  than  I thought,  and  this  drag 
was  going  to  be  rough  on  the  bare 
ground.  I got  going,  pulling  only  a few 
steps  at  a time.  I considered  leaving  my 
bow  and  getting  it  later,  but  I figured  I 
could  make  it.  I was  huffing  and  puff- 
ing, and  it  wasn’t  from  black  lung, 
either.  I’m  only  24  and  have  been  a 
miner  for  only  two  years. 

At  times  I didn’t  know  if  I would 
make  it.  I was  tired.  I had  worked 
second  shift  the  night  before  and  didn’t 
get  to  bed  until  about  2 a.m.  At  last  the 
downhill  drag  finally  came.  A few 
minutes  later,  I had  made  it.  I sucked 
in  a good  breath  of  air  and  grinned. 
Getting  my  deer  into  the  truck  took 
grunting  effort,  but  once  it  was  in,  I 
started  for  home. 

It  was  only  9: 15,  and  my  wife  was  still 
in  bed.  I got  her  up  and  asked,  “Aren’t 
you  even  going  to  get  up  and  see  my 
deer?’’  Groggilv,  she  retorted,  “No, 
sir!”  But  I showed  her  the  blood  on  my 
camo  suit  and  made  a believer  out  of 
her. 

I never  weighed  him,  but  I realized 
86  pounds  of  fine  venison,  so  you  figure 
it  out.  The  next  day  the  head  went  to 
the  taxidermist,  after  I showed  him  off  a 
little  at  the  club  on  Sunday  where  they 
were  holding  a shoot.  The  dream  was 
now  over  and  so  was  the  rest  of  archery 
season,  as  well  as  the  gunning  season. 
That’s  the  trouble.  If  you  don’t  get  one, 
you’re  disappointed,  and  if  you  do,  it 
spoils  your  hunting  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Oh,  well,  now  I could  spend  more 
time  with  my  beagle  pup,  Daisy,  and 
maybe  get  in  some  duck  hunting,  too. 
It  was  all  well  worth  it,  I’ll  say  that,  and 
enough  to  keep  me  going  till  next  year. 
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BEFORE  YOU  CATCH  YOUR  breath  to  talk,  he  speaks  up.  “Hey,  Mister,  is  this  your  deer? 
You  are  the  fellow  who  was  sitting  up  there,  aren't  you?” 


A Fable  for  Deer  Hunters 


By  Robert  Lynn  Steiner 


T'HE  BUCK  SEASON  has  passed 
uneventfully  and  now  it’s  “doe 
day” — anterless  deer  season  if  you 
refer.  No  matter  what  you  call  it,  your 
opes  of  putting  some  venison  in  the 
freezer  are  running  high.  You  have 
never  hunted  a full  day  without  a shot 
so  you  know  this  is  your  day.  You  shuf- 
fle your  feet  in  the  snow  where  you  sit 
as  the  sky  begins  to  gray  and  the  first 
shot  sounds  off  far  across  the  valley.  It 
is  still  ringing  in  your  mind  when  a bar- 
rage is  heard  directly  above  you.  It’s 
shooting  time.  You  hear  crashing  and 
expect  to  see  running  deer  break  into 
view  anytime.  But  they  don’t.  They 
have  given  you  the  slip  by  running  a lit- 
tle draw  that  you  hadn’t  seen  when  you 
sat  down  before  daylight. 

There’ll  be  more,  you  figure.  Fifteen 
minutes  pass  and  here  they  come,  run- 


ning hard,  right  back  toward  the  same 
draw  they  had  run  down.  You  pick  up 
one  in  the  scope,  swing  ahead  and 
squeeze.  The  deer  shifts  from  high  into 
passing  gear  and  you  can’t  believe  an 
animal  can  move  so  fast  as  your  second 
shot  drills  into  a tree  only  feet  in  front 
of  you.  They’re  gone.  You  sit  back  and 
reload,  disappointed  but  confident 
you’ve  picked  a superior  crossing  even 
though  you  have  never  hunted  here 
before. 

An  hour  passes  and  although  shots 
ring  out  all  around  you,  you  see  no 
deer.  You  are  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  or  not  you  have  such  a hot  spot 
after  all.  Below,  moving  slowly  along 
the  same  trail  the  deer  nad  used,  you 
see  motion.  The  gun  comes  to  your 
shoulder  and  you  look  through  your 
scope.  It’s  thick  and  with  the  day  so 
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overcast  all  you  can  see  is  movement. 
You  crank  the  scope  up  to  7x.  You  make 
out  the  motion.  It’s  a leg  . . . with  a 
boot  on  it. 

Why  doesn’t  that  idiot  have  some 
bright  orange  on,  you  ask  yourself.  You 
can’t  believe  that  with  all  the  publicity 
the  Game  Commission  and  sportsmen’s 
groups  have  given  fluorescent  orange, 
this  dude  doesn’t  have  some  on.  He 
could  get  shot.  You  sit  day-dreaming. 

Why  were  you  so  darn  anxious  with 
that  scope P 

The  hunter  below  slowly  walks  the 
tracks  of  the  deer  you  shot  at.  Now  and 
then  he  stops  and  looks  ahead.  He  ob- 
viously cut  their  trail  below  and,  having 
had  no  action,  decided  to  follow  them 
in  hopes  of  getting  some  shooting. 
That’s  good,  you  figure  . . . he’ll  push 
them  to  someone  else — maybe  you. 

When  he  gets  to  where  the  deer 
were  when  you  shot  the  first  time,  he 
stops  and  looks  at  the  snow,  then 
begins  to  follow  faster  and  disappears 
into  the  draw  on  their  tracks.  A half 
hour  passes.  A doe  flits  by  down  in  the 
bottom,  availing  you  no  shot.  You 
haven’t  heard  any  shooting  near  so  you 
look  around  and  reach  for  a sandwich. 
As  you  sit  there  eating,  you  relive  in 
your  mind  the  running  deer  and  the 
misses.  You  never  were  much  on  run- 
ning shots  and  couldn’t  have  hit  it,  you 
muse.  You’ll  have  to  take  some  time 
this  winter  and  find  a way  to  practice  on 
them. 

You’re  on  the  second  bite  of  the 
sandwich  when  you  just  about  choke. 
Here  comes  old  “look  like  a deer  from  a 
distance,”  dragging  a doe,  and  you 
know  you  haven’t  heard  him  shoot. 
Sixty  pounds  of  prime  eating,  and  he’s 
stealing  it.  You  throw  down  your 
sandwich  and  run  towards  him.  You’re 
panting  when  you  get  to  him  and 


flushed  from  running  with  the  heavy 
Woolrich  on.  It  must  be  warmer  than 
you  think  today. 

Before  you  catch  your  breath  to  talk, 
he  speaks  up.  “Hey,  mister,  is  this  your 
deer?  You  are  the  fellow  who  was  sit- 
ting up  there,  aren’t  you?’  He  points  to 
where  you  had  been.  Now  you  don  t 
know  what  to  say.  He’s  just  a boy  of 
about  seventeen. 

If  you  say  “yes,”  you  show  him  how 
thoughtless  you  were  by  shooting  and 
not  following  up  your  shots.  If  you  say 
“no,”  he  will  walk  away  dragging  your 
deer.  Feebly,  you  mutter  “Yes,”  while 
your  brain  races  to  find  a good  excuse 
for  not  following  it  up.  Some  sportsman 
you  are.  Embarrassment  boils  in  your 
head.  You  feel  sick  inside,  but  you  tell 
him  the  truth  and  thank  him  for  being 
honest.  He  offers  to  help  you  drag  it  to 
the  logging  road;  there’s  one  steep 
place  ahead  so  you  accept. 

Your  mind  is  caught  up  with  resolu- 
tions never  to  shoot  again  without 
checking  for  a hit.  You’re  at  the  logging 
road  before  you  know  it.  You  want  to 
give  him  something  for  his  help  but  he 
refuses  to  accept  any  money.  A thought 
hits  you  . . . the  crosshairs  of  your 
scope  on  this  kid.  Will  the  next  guy 
wait  as  long  to  be  sure  of  what  he  is 
looking  at  before  he  shoots?  You  take 
off  your  fluorescent  orange  vest  and 
give  it  to  him,  telling  him  to  notice  this 
afternoon  how  much  easier  it  is  to  see 
hunters  with  them  on.  You’ve  still  got 
your  orange  hat.  He  thanks  you  and 
puts  on  the  vest.  You  begin  the  last 
mile  drag  to  the  car.  It’s  not  long  until 
you  have  to  open  your  coat  to  cool  off 
. . . it  must  be  getting  terribly  warm 
this  afternoon,  you  think. 

On  the  long  drive  home  you  hear  on 
the  car  radio  that  the  high  for  the  day 
had  been  twenty-six  degrees. 


De-Greening  of  the  Earth 

Without  the  fresh  meat  provided  by  the  green  turtle,  European  exploration  of 
the  New  World  from  the  fifteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Today,  however,  unregulated  private  and  commercial  use  of  green 
turtles  for  food  and  shell  and  leather  goods  has  caused  their  numbers  to  diminish 
substantially. 
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The  Last  Two  Days 

By  Harris  DeForest 


Take  two  dogs,  one  young,  one  old. 

Take  one  man,  determined  and  bold. 
Mix  in  challenge,  with  wary  game, 
Maybe  even  cold,  wet,  drizzly  rain. 
Forever  and  ever  man’s  and  dog’s 
hunting  ways 
Will  provide  the  thrills 

of  the  last  two  days. 

GROUSE  HAD  BEEN  far  from  plen- 
tiful in  my  local  haunts,  all  season 
long.  I was  working  top  cover,  too. 
Some  grouse  hunters  have  mediocre 
success  because  they  continually  return 
to  old  favorite  grounds,  those  that  are 
past  their  heyday.  But  because  grouse 
are  birds  of  an  emerging  forest,  their 
habitat  is  continually  changing,  so  a 
successful  grouser  must  constantly 
search  out  new  bird  country. 

However,  no  grouse  nut,  regardless 
of  his  expertise,  ever  finds  the  birds 
plentiful  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year.  These  birds  are  subject  to  signifi- 
cant fluctuations  in  abundance,  and  I 
had  been  trying  to  find  birds  in  both  old 
favorite  places  that  still  offered  top 
cover  and  thick,  briary,  fresh  cut  over 
tangles,  too.  I rate  my  success  on  how 
many  I flush,  not  how  many  I kill.  In  all 
the  areas  I had  been  hunting,  flushes 
were  tough  to  come  by. 

On  the  positive  side,  my  success  with 
woodcock  had  been  excellent.  Many 
grouse  enthusiasts  switch  their  hunting 
emphasis  to  woodcock  during  years  that 
the  Thunder  King  is  scarce.  My  aging 
pointer  experienced  a super  year  on  the 
long-billed  birds,  and  I reveled  in  her 
many  points.  My  young  Lab  was  going 
through  the  learning  process  of  his  first 
year  in  cover,  and  he  helped  me 
retrieve  many  birds  that  came  down  in 
difficult  places. 

Woodcock  success  came  in  seven  dif- 
ferent Pennsylvania  counties,  some 
close  to  home,  some  several  hours 
away.  On  one  of  my  distant  treks, 
somewhere  south  of  Erie,  I limited  out 
on  timberdoodle  quickly.  While  driv- 
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ing  to  the  woodcock  patch  earlier  that 
morning,  I passed  a large  section  of 
woods  that  had  been  timbered  off,  ap- 
parently the  previous  winter.  I went 
exploring  for  Of  Ruff  as  soon  as 
woodcock  number  five  was  in  the  bag. 

The  grouse  were  there!  They  gave 
me  the  slip  that  late  October  day,  until 
I finally  managed  to  bag  one  near 
sunset.  Flush  success  was  excellent — 
four  per  hour.  I vowed  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  it  turned  out,  other 
hunts  kept  me  from  returning  to  my 
new  found  grouse  haven  until  the  last 
two  days  of  the  1975  small  game  season. 

On  the  long  drive  north  on  Interstate 
79,  I pondered  whether  the  results 
would  be  worth  2V2  hours  behind  the 
wheel  each  way.  I sipped  coffee  from 
my  thermos  to  fend  off  the  need  for 
forty  winks  as  the  sun  slowly  bright- 
ened the  eastern  sky.  The  windshield 
wipers  had  to  be  switched  on  intermit- 
tently as  I drove  through  patches  of 
light  rain. 

Into  the  Tangle 

I finally  reached  my  destination, 
pulled  off  the  side  of  the  road,  turned 
out  my  pointer,  Meg,  slipped  a bell 
over  her  collar,  shoved  1 oz.  loads  of  8s 
down  the  chambers  of  my  side-by-side, 
snapped  it  shut,  and  we  eased  into  the 
tangle.  We  worked  up  through  in- 
terwoven briars  and  fallen  treetops, 
then  edged  along  the  top  of  a ravine 
laden  with  super  thick  grapevines. 

After  30  minutes  the  bell  went  silent. 
My  heart  skipped  a little  in  anticipa- 
tion. I had  to  crawl  up  over  some  fallen 
logs,  so  it  took  me  a few  extra  seconds 
to  find  the  dog  locked  on  point.  No 
grouse  flushed,  so  the  brainy  canine 
crept  forward,  head  high,  as  her 
nostrils  probed  for  the  telltale  scent. 
Soon  she  stopped  again,  her  tail  high  as 
a Montana  sky  and  straight  as  the  tubes 
on  my  20.  This  time  the  bird  erupted 
off  to  the  dog’s  left.  I was  offered  a 
quick  shot  at  long  range  but  passed  the 
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chance  because  my  side-by-side  is  open 
bored.  Even  with  a full  choke,  it  would 
have  been  all  but  impossible  to  bag  that 
bird. 

I usually  follow  up  all  flushes,  but 
this  one  flew  to  a stream  bottom  I 
wanted  to  work  thoroughly  a little  later. 
Consequently,  my  dog  and  I continued 
through  the  woods  edge  along  a pasture 
field.  Ten  minutes  later  Meg  was  on 
point  again.  This  time  she  had  the  bird 
dead  to  rights  under  a large  fallen  oak 
which  was  still  heavy  with  leaves.  I 
eased  to  the  opposite  side  as  the  dog 
held  rock  steady.  When  the  bird  went 
out,  I slammed  a load  of  8s  in  its  direc- 
tion just  as  the  Woodland  Wonder 
disappeared  from  view.  No  dice! 

I got  a good  line  on  this  bird,  and, 
having  worked  this  cover  once  before, 
had  a fair  idea  where  it  would  land. 
Minutes  later,  the  dog  pointed  again, 
right  where  I expected.  However,  I 
soon  saw  the  grouse  running  toward 
me.  Seeing  my  bulk  trudging  through 
the  young  aspen,  the  bird  reversed  his 
field,  ran  quickly  back  toward  the  dog, 
then  erupted  almost  under  her  nose. 
Steady  as  granite,  Meg  turned  with 
ears  perked  and  tail  reaching  farther  to 
the  sky.  We  both  watched  in  wonder  as 
the  bird  disappeared  over  the  treetops. 
If  the  dog  hadn’t  been  in  the  way,  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  shot,  but  I 
never  pulled  the  trigger. 

A Runner 

The  next  action  occurred  in  the 
stream  bottom.  I believe  it  was  a re- 
flush of  our  first  bird.  Meg  had  several 
unproductive  points  on  this  one,  a run- 
ner. Finally,  it  took  wing  far  ahead  of  us 
both.  I checked  my  watch.  Four  points 
on  grouse  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  this 
last  was  the  only  one  that  wasn’t  com- 
pletely clean. 

The  fifth  point  was  a bird  I should 
have  sent  somersaulting.  I remember 
that  find  vividly — where  it  was,  and 
how  I saw  the  old  dog  whip  around  and 
snap  statuesque.  The  bird  held  per- 
fectly, and  I recall  my  thoughts  as  I 
edged  in,  heart  thumping,  gun  at  the 
ready.  This  point  was  too  good  to  be 
true,  I thought — if  a bird  was  there. 
With  that.  Of  Ruff  thundered  out  five 
feet  from  under  the  dog’s  nose,  no 


more  than  five  yards  from  my  front 
sight.  He  was  gone  in  a flash,  two  smok- 
ing barrels  not  withstanding.  I should 
have  had  him. 

By  the  time  we  had  hunted  two 
hours,  Meg  had  nailed  two  more  birds 
perfectly — seven  good  grouse  points! 
All  but  one  find  was  faultless,  and  on 
several  points  she  did  excellent  work  on 
relocating  birds.  I consider  this  a most 
formidable  task  on  grouse.  However,  I 
hadn’t  a thing  in  my  hunting  vest  to 
show  for  all  the  productive  dog  work. 
But  who  cares?  If  an  upland  enthusiast 
can  get  that  kind  of  action,  a five-hour 
drive  is  worth  it.  If  birds  can  be 
bagged,  too,  it’s  icing  on  the  cake. 

Back  at  the  car,  I took  time  for  a 
sandwich,  a swig  from  the  thermos  and 
a few  cookies,  then  turned  my  young 
Lab  loose  for  the  afternoon  sport.  The 
temperature  was  growing  colder,  the 
mercury  hovering  just  above  freezing. 
The  vegetation  was  wet  from  the  light, 
intermittent  rain. 

I was  encouraged  when  the  Lab 
started  out  enthusiastically.  Though  I 
had  been  well  pleased  with  his  retriev- 
ing capabilities  during  this  first  season, 
he  had  not  shown  enough  interest  in 
thrashing  upland  cover  to  flush  birds,  at 
least  not  enough  to  suit  me.  But  on 
those  last  two  days,  he  seemed  to  find 
himself. 

I branched  out  from  the  area  I had 
been  hunting,  looking  for  new  grouse 
country  and,  hopefully,  a fresh  supply  of 
woodland  gladiators.  It  didn’t  take  long 
to  find  one.  A female  thundered  out  of 
an  aspen.  The  shot  was  long,  but  I was 
carrying  my  gun  at  the  ready,  so  it 
swung  instantly  into  action.  The  bird 
tumbled.  It  looked  like  her  left  wing 
was  broken.  The  Lab  didn’t  see  the 
bird  come  down,  but  I hurried  forward, 
excitedly  encouraging  him  with  “Dead 
bird!  Dead  bird!”  Because  of  the  long 
range,  I felt  the  grouse  would  be  trying 
to  escape  on  the  ground.  Soon  the  pup 
saw  movement  ahead  and  charged. 
Seconds  later  he  was  returning  the  bird 
as  proudly  as  a trial  champion.  I 
checked  the  craw.  It  was  jammed  full  of 
aspen  buds. 

We  continued  to  the  end  of  that 
cover,  then  swung  back  to  the  left,  now 
heading  toward  the  car.  Near-tornado 
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winds  had  hit  this  area  during  the  sum- 
mer. Many  trees  were  sheared  off  and 
others  were  completely  uprooted.  It 
couldn’t  have  been  more  than  15 
minutes  after  shooting  my  first  bird  that 
the  next  one  exploded  from  underneath 
the  cover  provided  by  one  of  these  up- 
rooted trees.  This  time  the  shot  was 
close,  but  I had  to  shoot  immediately, 
before  the  bird  swung  around  to  the  left 
and  out  of  sight.  The  retrieve  was 
easy — right  in  front  of  the  young  pup. 
Seven  points  for  my  old-timer,  two 
grouse  gracing  the  old  hunting  coat, 
lots  of  birds  flushed,  and  a young  Lab 
filled  with  an  insatiable  taste  of  cut-over 
grouse  woods.  Not  a bad  day — worth 
every  minute  of  the  five-hour  drive, 
and  more! 

The  next  morning  I was  back  on  1-79 
again,  heading  north,  anticipating  the 
last  day  of  the  season,  one  more  try  at 
my  new  found  grouse  hotspot. 

One  More  Try 

I parked  the  car  in  the  same  place 
and  turned  out  the  pointer,  hoping  to 
shoot  one  bird  over  her.  If  I was  lucky 
enough  to  do  that.  I’d  try  for  the  second 
bird  over  the  Lab.  As  it  turned  out,  it 
was  lucky  I wasn’t  able  to  find  a friend 
to  share  all  those  grouse  with  the  last 
day.  Lady  Luck  seemed  to  have  broken 
her  crystal  ball.  We  trudged  for  almost 
three  hours  and  never  flushed  one! 
Where  do  they  go?  Who  knows?  Maybe 
they  were  sitting  tight,  oblivious  to  our 
rampaging.  Maybe  they  had  made  a 
short  flight  to  a nearby  area.  One  thing 
sure,  there  were  plenty  of  birds  in  that 
tangle  when  I left  the  day  before. 

Back  at  the  car,  I decided  to  go  ex- 
ploring. Short  jaunts  into  likely  looking 
covers  never  tried  before,  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  mother  lode,  are  a good 
idea  when  you  encounter  a day  of  poor 
flushes  in  favored  haunts.  I drew  a 
blank  on  the  first  spot,  but  the  cover 
looked  better  at  the  second.  More  im- 
portantly, the  Lab  was  even  more 
enthused  about  hunting,  and  he  was 
searching  the  most  likely  looking 
places.  I noticed  the  dog  appeared  to 
be  working  scent,  then  he  went  out  of 
sight. 

I should  have  been  paying  more  at- 
tention. Thirty  seconds  later  I heard  a 


I HEARD  A grouse  erupt,  then  saw  him.  At 
first  I thought  he  was  drilling  away,  but  in 
milliseconds  realized  that  he  was  boring 
straight  in. 

grouse  erupt,  then  saw  him.  At  first  I 
thought  he  was  drilling  away,  but  in 
milliseconds  realized  that  he  was  bor- 
ing straight  in.  If  I had  shot  without 
hesitating,  it  would  have  been  easy. 
But  now  the  bird  was  in  too  close  and  I 
had  to  wait  and  swing  after  he  passed. 
He  was  twisting  six  different  directions 
at  once,  and  I m sure  I missed  by  at 
least  six  feet.  I followed  him  up,  but 
couldn’t  find  him  again.  I marked  that 
spot  in  my  mental  notebook  for  further 
checking  in  the  future. 

At  yet  a third  spot  I turned  out  the 
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Care  of  Deer  for  Checking  Stations 

Hunters  who  bag  whitetails  and 
plan  to  stop  at  one  of  the  seven 
checking  stations  this  year  are 
urged  to  prop  open  the  mouths  of 
their  trophies  while  still  flexible  to 
prevent  jaws  from  freezing  shut. 
Game  Commission  personnel  are 
unable  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
deer  when  jaws  are  frozen  shut,  and 
this  information  is  needed  to  help 
determine  the  status  of  the  state’s 
deer  population. 


Lab  for  another  exploratory  venture.  A 
short  distance  from  the  car  we  flushed  a 
woodcock.  Normally  there  would  have 
been  no  hesitation,  but  the  weather 
was  so  cold,  damp  and  dismal  and  I 
knew  this  critter  was  on  his  way  to  the 
sunny  South.  It  didn’t  seem  right  to 
pull  the  trigger  at  that  moment,  even 
though  the  season  was  still  open.  It’s 
funny  how  some  sportsmen’s  minds 
work.  A few  weeks  previously  I’d  have 
put  that  bird  in  the  bag — or  tried  to 
reflush  him  as  many  times  as  it  took! — 
but  now  I preferred  that  he  make  it 
South. 

At  this  last  cover  I was  even  more  en- 
couraged with  the  Lab  pup.  He  had 
truly  found  himself.  Only  time  will  tell 
how  good  a grouse  dog  he  will  be,  but  if 
those  last  two  days  were  any  indication, 
he  was  born  for  it.  I was  a long  way 
from  the  car  before  we  found  a grouse, 
and  again  the  Lab  was  involved  in 
flushing  the  bird.  For  the  second  time 
in  a row,  a bird  came  boring  back 
toward  me.  Don’t  know  if  the  young 
canine  is  learning  that  he  should  flush 
those  Thunderers  back  toward  his 
master,  but  I like  to  delude  myself  with 
such  thoughts.  Just  before  he  disap- 
peared into  a pine  thicket,  the  little  20 
came  up  in  a blur  and  an  ounce  of  8s 
sent  feathers  puffing  and  the  bird 
tumbling.  The  pup  was  on  him  before 
he  quit  thumping  his  wings.  There  has 
never  been  a prouder  canine. 

“One  more  bird  to  go,”  I told  myself 
aloud.  After  such  a poor  season,  it  made 
me  feel  warm  all  over  to  see  that  the 
grouse  were  faring  well,  at  least  in  this 
one  area  of  the  state. 


Five  minutes  from  where  I took  my 
first  grouse  on  the  second  day,  the  Lab, 
who  was  now  charging  through  the 
cover  with  renewed  vigor,  flushed 
another  bird.  I swear  he  managed  to 
get  on  the  far  side  of  this  one  too  and 
again  tried  to  push  it  back  toward  me. 
The  grouse  was  headed  in  my  direction 
when  he  lifted  from  the  ground,  but 
immediately  angled  90  degrees  to  the 
right.  The  range  was  too  long  to  shoot, 
but  I watched  intently  as  the  bird  flew 
along  a field  edge,  then  set  his  wings.  It 
appeared  this  reflush  would  be  easy. 

After  hunting  thick  briars  and  entan- 
gling deadfalls  for  two  days,  I guess  the 
Lab  couldn’t  understand  why  I was  now 
working  the  edge  of  that  open  weed 
field.  He  couldn’t  realize  that  it  was  a 
clear  shot  I was  looking  for.  I kept  in 
the  field  for  at  least  50  yards  past  where 
the  bird  landed.  The  wind  was  at  our 
back.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  Lab  to  scent  the  grouse  from  where 
we  were.  So  I made  a 180-degree  turn 
and  backtracked,  but  walked  in  the 
woods,  next  to  the  edge  where  I figured 
the  grouse  should  be.  He  thundered  off 
to  my  right,  presenting  a fairly  easy 
shot,  and  the  1975  season  ended.  The 
Lab  watched  as  the  ghost  of  the  uplands 
tumbled  to  terra  firma. 

Back  at  the  car  I kenneled  the  Lab 
and  turned  the  old  pointer  loose  while  I 
loaded  the  car,  cased  my  gun,  and 
poured  a coffee.  She  ambled  off  the 
side  of  the  road,  obviously  figuring  we 
were  going  hunting.  Suddenly  she 
slammed  into  point.  I walked  over  to 
her,  this  time  with  a coffee  cup  in  hand 
rather  than  a shotgun,  and  a large  male 
grouse  erupted.  Gloomy  as  the  day 
was,  his  comparatively  long  tail  feathers 
with  their  unbroken  band  stood  out,  in- 
dicating he  was  the  king  of  this  area. 

I guess  perseverance  is  my  proverb. 
If  you  can  t find  the  game  you  are  after 
in  one  area,  look  somewhere  else.  Keep 
searching,  but  concentrate  in  the  most 
likely  looking  places.  If  you  have  a dog 
that  has  some  good  qualities,  keep  giv- 
ing him  more  experience  on  game. 
He’ll  probably  prove  himself  more  than 
worthwhile  if  you  give  him  a chance.  In 
other  words,  hang  in  there.  If  you  do, 
somehow,  some  way,  some  day,  there’ll 
be  a “last  two  days”  for  you  too. 
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Few  news  media  mentioned  them,  but  Game 

Commission  volunteers 

rushed  immediately  to  the  scene  of  . . , 


By  Toni  Williams 

GAME  NEWS  Staff  Writer 


<<  ONE  SEEMED  to  realize  at 

JLN  first  just  how  serious  it  was.” 
The  same  words  over  and  over. 
Shock.  Disbelief.  Plain  old  lack  of  com- 
munication. 

But  how  to  communicate  the  des- 
perate situation  in  washed-away 
Johnstown  to  people  only  a few  miles 
distant,  people  who  were  hardly  damp? 
Vivid  description  only  made  the  men  in 
the  field  sound  panicky,  overreacting. 

The  flash  flood  hit  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  July  20,  and  for  weeks  we  barely 
knew  what  had  happened.  Even  after 
talking  to  men  who  were  there,  hearing 
story  after  story  about  unbelievable 
damage,  staring  at  that  probably  still  in- 
complete death  toll — at  least  74  people 
died  in  those  raging  waters — I have 
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trouble  grasping  the  seriousness  of  it. 
Perhaps  that  s a symptom  of  our  media- 
controlled  times:  a fact  hardly  exists 
until  it’s  been  reported  by  the  mass 
media.  How  could  all  this  have  been 
happening  without  our  hearing  about 
it?  Sure,  we  knew  that  Johnstown  had 
been  flooded  again,  but  it  just  wasn’t 
being  communicated  as  a full-fledged 
disaster.  Having  learned  some  lessons 
from  previous  floods,  Johnstown  was 
not  as  severely  damaged,  nor  did  as 
many  people  die,  as  in  the  Great  Flood 
of  1889,  but  it  was  one  of  their  worst 
floods  of  this  century. 

Talking  to  many  people,  those  who 
were  there  and  those  who  weren’t,  left 
me  with  the  distinct  impression  that 
the  only  ones  who  really  grasped  what 
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was  happening  were  those  on  the 
scene:  the  families  of  the  dead,  the  old 
folks  whose  treasures  of  a lifetime  were 
swept  away  in  a moment,  everyone 
who  was  left  for  days  with  no  lights,  no 
heat,  no  phones,  no  way  to  communi- 
cate with  others.  They  know,  and  their 
rescuers  know. 

Communication  was  difficult. 
Normal  channels  had  been  wiped  out; 
police  and  fire  radio  systems  were  crip- 
pled when  electricity  to  power  the 
main  units  was  lost,  and  torrential 
waters  swept  away  many  emergency 
vehicles  with  their  mobile  units.  The 
only  communications  net  available  in 
the  crucial  early  hours  after  everything 
broke  loose  was  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s. (Area  CB  waves  were  already 
“jammed  up.  ”) 

Many  of  the  problems  and  solutions 
during  the  reeling  days  after  the  flood 
were  due  to  luck. 

Rising  Fast 

It  was  sheer  luck,  for  example,  that 
Dan  Marks,  one  of  Cambria  County’s 
game  protectors,  lived  on  a hill  near 
Johnstown — close  enough  to  be  aware 
of  what  was  happening  and  available  to 
help,  but  far  enough  out  of  town  to  be 
spared  much  damage  himself.  He  still 
had  the  mobile  radio  unit  in  his  car, 
tied  into  the  Game  Commission’s 
statewide  network,  and  a portable  unit 
in  the  trunk. 

“It  rained  so  hard  during  the  night 
that  no  one  slept  well,  Dan  told  me. 
“The  noise  was  so  bad  I got  up  at  five 
a.m.  The  stream  near  the  house  was  ris- 
ing fast,  and  I figured  there  would  be 
flash  flooding  in  the  city.” 

So  Marks  piled  into  the  car  and  drove 
as  close  to  tne  city  as  he  could  get.  At 
that  point,  he  still  didn’t  know  how  bad 
the  flooding  was,  but  he  knew  the  traf- 
fic would  need  some  untangling. 

Meanwhile,  his  deputies,  many  of 
them  with  flooding  problems  of  their 
own,  were  realizing  that  help  would  be 
needed  in  the  city.  They  began  show- 
ing up  on  their  own.  “I  didn’t  have  to 
call  them,  Marks  commented  proudly, 
“and  I didn  t have  to  tell  them  what  to 
do  when  they  got  there.  They  just 
started  handling  things  on  their  own.  ” 

The  deputies  had  radios — bought  at 


their  own  expense  for  their  Game  Com- 
mission work.  These  radios  were  the 
communication  system  during  the  early 
hours  and  continued  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  rescue  efforts  even  after 
other  agencies  got  their  radios  to  the 
area. 

The  Southwest  Division  Office  is  in 
Ligonier,  over  the  mountain  from  the 
flood  area,  and  the  first  they  heard  of 
the  disaster  was  when  a message  was 
relayed  that  the  Central  Area  Civil 
Defense  wanted  information  and  wasn’t 
able  to  get  through.  Radio  traffic 
gradually  increased;  operator  Irma 
Stouffer  said  the  waves  were  “busy  all 
day  for  two  days,  continually.”  As  luck 
would  have  it,  a luncheon  had  been 
planned  that  day  for  a retiring  Food  & 
Cover  worker  and  a domestic  worker. 
Not  yet  realizing  the  severity  of  the 
situation,  division  personnel  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  the  luncheon.  But  Mrs. 
Stouffer  remained  behind  and  handled 
the  increasingly  heavy  traffic  until 
signoff  at  4:30;  after  that,  men  were  in 
and  out  to  operate  it  as  needed.  Things 
were  just  as  hectic  the  next  day,  and 
the  field  men  requested  that  an  opera- 
tor stay  on  until  at  least  midnight. 

Other  radio  operators  were  busy  too. 
For  example,  Dan  Marks’  wife  Susie 
spent  many  intense  hours  answering 
calls  when  the  home  phone  lines  were 
working  and  relaying  them  over  the 
radio  base  station  in  Dan’s  head- 
quarters. 

It  was  luck  that  Deputy  John  Milavec 
heard  the  Division  Office  radioing 
Marks  at  7:30  a.m.  for  reports  on  the 
damage  and  flood  situation.  Milavec 
took  care  of  the  immediate  needs 
around  his  own  house,  then  he  and  his 
wife  jumped  into  their  Scout  and  drove 
into  town  to  help  check  the  damage. 

What  they  saw  was  bad — “Every- 
thing was  all  piled  up.  Ron  Askey, 
Somerset  County  DGP,  described 
devastation  “like  out  of  a story  book.” 
In  an  area  where  they  found  several 
bodies,  whole  railroad  cars  had  been 
lifted  off  their  tracks  by  the  water. 
Pavement  8-10  inches  thick  had  been 
moved  20-30  feet  “as  if  it  were 
styrofoam.  Car  tires  had  been  ripped 
right  off  their  rims  by  the  water’s  force. 
Parking  meters  and  light  poles  were 
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FLOODING  BEYOND  DEBRIS  pile  on  old  Route  56  forced  game  protectors  to  abandon  cars, 
slogging  on  by  foot.  When  picture  was  taken,  the  men  were  searching  still-flooded  house  for 
stranded  victims. 


bent  down  to  street  level.  In  places, 
mud  was  so  high  the  men  were  actually 
walking  across  car  hoods.  A stream 
poured  right  through  one  basement; 
many  buildings  were  completely 
leveled.  “You  could  see  where  people 
had  put  newspapers  on  the  floor,  then 
stacked  up  furniture,  and  then  just  gave 
up  and  left,  ” Askey  said. 

After  passing  on  his  assesments  to 
Marks,  Milavec  and  his  wife  went  back 
home  so  he  could  get  into  uniform 
(which  not  only  would  give  him  more 
mobility  when  police  began  controlling 
access,  but  also  would  make  him 
quickly  recognizable  to  flood  victims 
needing  help). 

Soon  Marks  radioed  for  boats  and 
motors.  Milavec  dragged  his  boat  out  of 
storage  and  chained  it  onto  the  Scout 
despite  two  flat  tires  on  the  trailer. 
Others  responded,  too,  and  the  boats 
the  Commission  personnel  showed  up 
with  immediately  proved  their  value. 
Doctors  and  nurses  had  to  get  to  hos- 
pitals. Some  flood  victims  needed 
emergency  transportation.  Others 
needed  help  of  various  kinds  but  didn  t 
have  any  way  to  call  for  it.  Game  Com- 
mission boats  and  vehicles  let  these 
men  get  in  and  relay  messages.  Later, 
calls  were  relayed  from  frantic  rela- 
tives, and  the  men  tried  to  locate 
persons  and  send  the  news  back 
whenever  more  vital  duties  allowed. 


Sadly,  the  men  in  boats  spent  much  of 
their  time  “chasing  bodies”;  at  this 
writing,  bodies  are  still  being  found  in 
debris,  but  many  were  retrieved  from 
floodwaters  in  the  first  week. 

While  Marks  was  just  beginning  to 
survey  damages,  Askey  was  on  his  way 
to  radio  station  WFRB  in  Frostburg, 
Maryland,  (which  broadcasts  into  his 
district)  to  tape  his  weekly  15-minute 
radio  program.  He  heard  Ligonier  try- 
ing to  contact  Marks. 

When  Marks  called  for  boats  and 
people  to  help,  Askey  recalled  that 
some  of  his  deputies  had  boats,  so  he 
and  Ted  Evans  of  WFRB  hightailed  it 
back  to  Somerset  County.  Deputies 
Bob  Baker,  Gary  Smith  and  Richard 
Porter  volunteered  their  equipment 
and  help;  by  10:30  they  were  busy 
transporting  nurses  to  the  hospital. 
Some  people  needed  to  be  evacuated 
from  houses  in  deep  water  areas;  Baker 
and  Smith  moved  at  least  50  people, 
sometimes  swimming  alongside  and 
pushing  the  boats  so  there  was  room  for 
more  flood  victims. 

In  Seward,  just  north  of  Johnstown, 
Forester  Don  Little  ran  the  “Game 
Commission  ferry  service”  with  DGPs 
R.  D.  Hixson  and  B.  K.  Moore,  and 
Land  Manager  Harry  Richards  (whose 
back  was  injured  while  searching  the 
Conemaugh  River  for  bodies). 

There  were  dangers.  Water  was  so 
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DGP  RON  ASKEY  comforts  flood  victims  be- 
ing evacuated.  Many  had  only  the  clothes 
they  were  wearing  in  early  morning  hours  of 
the  flood. 


high  in  places  that  after  it  receded  the 
deputies  could  see  marks  where  boat 
propellers  had  grazed  car  tops  while 
carrying  survivors.  Taking  a boat 
through  a lake  is  one  thing;  maneuver- 
ing it  through  flooded  streets  where 
you  never  know  what’s  underneath  or 
how  the  currents  will  be  moving  is 
quite  another.  And  then  there  were  the 
“wildlife  problems;  one  citizen  warned 
the  boaters  to  “watch  the  rats — they’re 
big  as  dogs! 

There  were  also  rewards.  A woman 
from  the  family  of  a heart  attack  victim 
who  d been  ferried  to  a hospital  ran 
back  out  of  the  hospital,  kissed  a deputy 
and  exclaimed,  “Thank  God  there  are 
people  like  you  around!  Another  man, 
victim  of  an  explosion  at  a glass  factory, 
was  bypassed  or  stepped  over  by 
several  people  who  evidently  thought 
he  was  dead.  John  Demniak,  a deputy, 
ran  out  and,  though  he  could  feel  no 
pulse,  managed  to  clear  out  the  man’s 
throat  and  get  him  breathing  again. 
Though  the  victim  died  four  days  later 
in  the  hospital,  that  he  had  a chance  at 
all  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Deputy 
Demniak. 

Other  lives  were  saved  in  other 
ways.  Several  victims  were  located  and 
helped  from  debris  while  game  protec- 
tors and  deputies  were  cruising  in  boats 


or  four-wheel-drive  vehicles;  help  was 
called  in  to  others  over  the  vital  radios. 
A young  asthmatic  girl,  having  diffi- 
culty breathing,  was  escorted  to  the 
hospital.  During  patrols,  men  also  dis- 
covered and  reported  dangerous  condi- 
tions such  as  gas  leaks.  In  one  area, 
older  people  were  evacuated  at  great 
effort  from  high-rise  apartment  build- 
ings that  were  felt  to  be  in  danger. 
Water  was  carried  to  Mercy  Hospital 
for  people  on  dialysis  machines.  The 
radios  again  played  a vital  part  by  allow- 
ing Marks  to  coordinate  efforts  to  get  a 
generator  to  Lee  Hospital. 

Getting  the  water  to  Mercy  Hospital 
called  for  a bit  of  ingenuity  and  a lot  of 
cooperation.  A tank  truck  of  water  was 
on  the  highway,  but  traffic  was  jammed 
and  it  couldn’t  get  through.  A section  of 
guard  rail  had  to  be  relocated,  but  the 
truck  was  finally  escorted  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  the  deputies  realized  there 
was  no  way  to  unload  the  water.  After 
some  hurried  thought,  a deputy  who 
worked  for  a local  dairy  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  borrowing  plastic  gallon  jugs 
from  the  nearby  warehouse,  now 
broached  by  floodwaters.  With  those, 
some  plastic  garbage  cans  and  plastic 
Lister  oags  from  the  National  Guard,  a 
Game  Commission  “bucket  brigade” 
formed.  Then  someone  noticed  they 
needed  200  caps  for  the  jugs — and  back 
to  Sani- Dairy  they  sped  for  the 
necessary  items.  “Do  you  have  any  idea 
how  long  it  takes  to  unload  2,500 
gallons  of  water  in  one-gallon  jugs?” 
one  man  asked  with  a laugh.  But 
several  hours  later  it  was  done,  and  the 
dialysis  patients  were  safe  for  the  time 
being. 

Getting  the  elderly  folks  evacuated 
from  their  highrises  presented  many 
problems  which  called  for  sensitivity  as 
well  as  ingenuity  and  plain  hard  labor. 
The  apartments  were  very  hot  and 
humid  above  the  first  few  floors.  Men 
had  to  go  through  the  buildings  first  to 
alert  the  occupants  that  they’d  be  back 


We  wish  to  thank  DGP  R.  D.  Hixson  and 
Deputy  John  Milavec,  who  took  the  color 
slides  from  which  the  photos  on  these  pages 
were  prepared. 
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to  evacuate  them;  some  were  deaf  or 
deaf-mutes.  When  moving  actually 
began,  rescuers  had  to  cope  with  vic- 
tims who  were  bedridden  or  in  wheel- 
chairs. Some  medications  had  to  be 
kept  refrigerated — and  with  no  elec- 
tricity, there  was  no  refrigeration. 
Once  outside,  some  saw  all  the  mud 
and  water  for  the  first  time  and  asked 
bewilderedly,  “What  happened?  Did  it 
rain?” 

Some  situations  called  for  tact.  One 
woman  in  a wheelchair  begged,  “Don’t 
set  this  down  in  the  mud!  It’s  been  in 
all  fifty  states  of  the  Union  and  it’s 
never  been  muddy!”  So  she  and  her 
wheelchair  were  carried — unmud- 
died— all  the  way  to  the  trucks. 

The  National  Guard  had  brought 
several  2V2-ton  trucks,  but  the  truck 
beds  were  so  high  that  many  elderly 
residents  couldn  t be  moved  onto 
them.  Seldom  at  a loss,  however, 
someone  from  the  Commission  thought 
of  calling  outlying  areas  and  getting 
school  or  city  buses.  About  450  persons 
were  evacuated  from  the  two  buildings 
on  buses  and  ambulances,  some  being 
taken  directly  to  hospitals. 

Radios  Invaluable 

Meanwhile,  traffic  control  remained 
a serious  problem,  and  game  protectors 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  way 
deputies  handled  a confused  and  frus- 
trating situation.  Deputy  Demniak,  for 
example,  “did  a wonderful  job  for  us” 
on  the  only  access  route,  staying  there 
from  9 a.m.  until  1:30  the  next  morn- 
ing; here  again,  the  radios  were  in- 
valuable. (Marks  had  given  his  portable 
unit  to  a police  lieutenant  that  morn- 
ing, so  other  vital  agencies  were  tied  in 
to  some  extent  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning.) 

By  Wednesday  evening  (the  day  of 
the  flood)  20  to  30  Game  Commission 
volunteers  were  on  hand.  Five  boats 
came  in  from  Game  Commission 
personnel;  two  were  used  in  Seward 
and  three  in  Johnstown  itself. 

The  Salvation  Army,  according  to 
Marks,  was  there  almost  immediately, 
providing  food  which  Commission 
personnel  helped  to  distribute,  and 
other  assistance.  The  National  Guard 
and  State  Police  were  also  on  hand  by 
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Wednesday  evening,  and  the  agencies 
set  up  a joint  command  post  to  provide 
some  coordination  of  efforts  throughout 
the  city. 

Ironically,  it  was  set  up  in  front  of  the 
Johnstown  Flood  Museum — which  was 
again  flooded.  DGP  Tim  Flanigan  also 
noted  that  a theater  marquee  on  the 
next  street  advertised  a movie  called 
“The  Rescuers. 

On  Thursday,  the  same  activities 
went  on — rescue,  evacuation,  traffic 
control,  and  control  of  looters — but  in  a 
more  coordinated  fashion. 

As  news  of  the  flood  spread,  gawkers 
flocked  in,  even  from  other  states.  This 
apparently  inevitable  concomitant  of 
disaster  caused  some  real  problems  as 
men  tried  to  evacuate  victims  and  to 
locate  bodies.  There  were  also  many 
with  legitimate  reasons  for  wishing  to 
get  into  the  city:  those  who  worked  out- 
side of  the  city,  families  returning  from 
vacations,  and  close  relatives  of  flood 
victims.  However,  the  traffic  problems 
were  so  severe,  with  limited  access  and 
a need  for  emergency  personnel  to  get 
through,  that  the  mayor  finally  put  the 
city  under  martial  law  and  allowed  only 
fire,  police  and  emergency  vehicles  in. 
During  traffic  screening  efforts, 
deputies  located  several  doctors  com- 
ing in  to  volunteer  their  services;  their 
radios  enabled  them  to  find  out  which 
hospitals  needed  the  doctors’  services, 
and  since  many  of  the  deputies  were 
local  residents,  they  were  also  able  to 
direct  the  doctors  and  other  emergency 
personnel  to  their  destinations.  This 
knowledge  of  the  city  helped  out  in 
other  ways,  too. 

Another  unfortunate  concomitant  of 


disaster  is  looting.  Despite  the  difficul- 
ties in  getting  around,  looters  were  in 
evidence  even  on  the  first  night  of  the 
flood.  Because  of  the  confusion,  lack  of 
communications  and  loss  of  vehicles, 
the  local  police  “needed  law  enforce- 
ment people  badly,  ” according  to 
Marks.  Game  protectors  and  their 
deputies,  as  well  as  Fish  Commission 
law  enforcement  personnel,  made 
things  easier  by  accompanying  state  po- 
licemen who  were  unfamiliar  with 
the  city.  Their  law  enforcement  train- 
ing gave  them  an  advantage  over  other 
concerned  citizens  in  apprehending 
looters  for  arrest  by  state  or  local 
police.  A deputy  game  protector  and 
deputy  waterways  patrolman,  for 
example,  apprehended  three  looters 
who  would  probably  .otherwise  have 
caused  more  damage  than  they  did. 

Rescue,  evacuation,  traffic  control, 
and  relief  work  during  the  day;  more  of 
the  same,  plus  control  of  iooting  at 
night.  Many  game  protectors  and 
deputies  worked  24  hours,  went  home, 
caught  a couple  of  hours  sleep,  and 
returned  to  pitch  right  in  again.  All  of 
this,  remember,  was  volunteer  work. 
That  may  need  a bit  of  explanation. 

Like  most  statewide  organizations, 
the  Game  Commission  and  Civil 
Defense  have  divisions;  unfortunately, 

BON  AIR  STREET  (Franklin  Borough). 
Stream  rushing  through  street  was  located 
about  100  yards  behind  these  houses  the 
previous  day.  Four  persons  were  lost  here. 


the  two  organizations’  divisions  don’t 
coincide.  Johnstown  is  just  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  Civil  Defense’s 
Central  Area  but  within  the  Game 
Commissions  Southwestern  Division, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  the  Civil 
Defense’s  Western  Area.  Complicating 
this  were  several  other  factors:  neither 
officer  was  in  the  flood  area  and  neither 
had  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  was  no  direct  radio  link 
between  our  men  in  Johnstown  and 
either  Civil  Defense  office,  so  “first- 
hand” reports  were  actually  second-  or 
thirdhand  and  may  have  lost  something 
of  their  immediacy  by  the  time  they 
reached  their  destination. 

PGC  Always  Available 

The  Game  Commission,  according  to 
an  agreement  with  Civil  Defense,  is  al- 
ways available  to  assist  in  an  emergency 
as  requested  by  Civil  Defense;  the 
two  Game  Commission  divisions  within 
the  CD’s  Central  Area  were  activated 
and  sent  representatives  to  the  CD 
headquarters  to  assist  in  analyzing  the 
situation,  compiling  reports,  and  coor- 
dinating requests  for  assistance.  The 
Game  Commission’s  Southwest  Divi- 
sion, however,  was  never  activated  by 
Civil  Defense,  only  put  on  alert; 
therefore,  the  Division  officer  in  charge 
felt  he  could  not  order  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  into  the  field  to 
assist,  though  he  could  and  did  autho- 
rize them  to  volunteer  and  to  use  Com- 
mission equipment  and  vehicles. 

And  volunteer  they  did.  Game  pro- 
tectors, deputies,  land  managers,  Food 
& Cover  Corps  workers,  even  a 
forester.  Some  traveled  as  far  as  75 
miles,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
local  deputies  had  suffered  flood 
damage  at  their  own  homes.  Some  had 
no  electricity  for  over  a week,  and  were 
just  getting  phone  service  again  and  be- 
ginning to  recover  somewhat  when  I 
talked  to  them  in  early  August. 

Relief  work  continued  for  several 
days.  Electronic  communication  was  at 
a minimum,  but  rumors  quickly 
spread — rumors  that  might  trigger  a 
panic  to  exacerbate  an  already 
hazardous  situation.  Like  the  rumor 
that  a dam  near  St.  Michael’s  was  about 
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to  break.  After  ascertaining  that  it  was 
in  fact  in  no  danger,  Deputy  Sam 
LaRosa  helped  reassure  the  residents. 

Such  psychological  assistance  was,  in 
fact,  almost  as  important  as  the  physical 
work  which  is  more  visible. 

“By  the  third  day,”  Deputy  Milavec 
recalled,  “things  were  beginning  to  set- 
tle down,  but  there  were  still  isolated 
situations,  small  problems  that  we 
could  help  with.”  Other  agencies — 
state  and  local  police,  the  National 
Guard,  Salvation  Army,  Red  Cross, 
Civil  Defense,  various  state  agencies — 
had  arrived,  many  on  the  first  day,  to 
help  Johnstowners  bail  themselves  out. 
But  once  the  worst  of  the  damage  had 
been  dealt  with,  residents  began  for  the 
first  time  to  truly  realize  the  magnitude 
of  what  had  happened. 

“The  lack  of  communication  was  a big 
factor,”  Milavec  analyzed.  “Folks  were 
very  despondent,  very  dejected.  There 
was  a feeling,  too,  of  ‘Why  me?  . . . 
What  happened  to  my  world?  . . . 
Where  am  I going  now?’  It  was  dev- 
astating. You  could  look  at  the  rubble 
on  the  news  photos,  you  could  look  into 
their  homes — but  you  couldn’t  see  into 
their  hearts  . . . There  are  emotional 
problems  that  are  just  catching  up  with 
people.” 

Just  being  there,  he  felt,  talking  to 
the  bewildered  and  despondent  and 
bringing  them  news,  was  some  help. 

Victims  had  begun  to  dig  out — many 
times  literally.  “You  try  to  help  them 
out  whenever  you  can,  but  you  can’t 
really  shovel  out  everyone’s  base- 
ment,” Milavec  reflected.  “To  me,  that 
was  the  hardest  thing.”  For  many  vic- 
tims, digging  out  was  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous in  itself.  “The  old  retired  people 
were  often  the  first  ones  out  with 
shovels,  trying  to  help  themselves  out. 
Those  were  the  people  I really  became 
attached  to.” 

These  incidents  are  only  a sampling. 
To  recount  all  the  sad  stories  (and  the 
few  humorous  ones),  to  describe  all  the 
physical  damage,  all  the  pain  and  grief, 
would  take,  as  one  man  said,  “several 
whole  issues  of  GAME  NEWS.”  And  as 
everyone  knows,  many  other  agencies 
and  individuals  worked  unbelievably 
hard.  Once  again,  as  was  said  of  the 
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The  following  PGC  volunteers  are  those 
known  at  this  writing  to  have  assisted  with 
flood  relief  work  in  the  Johnstown  area: 

Cambria  Co.:  DGPs  D.  W.  Jenkins,  D.  E. 
Marks;  Deps.  H.  Bills,  K.  E.  Bollinger,  J. 
Demniak,  J.  R.  Dugan,  J.  R.  Emeriek  Jr.,  A. 
S.  Gindlesperger,  W.  Hodgson  Jr.,  E.  E. 
Jones,  J.  A.  Milavec  Jr.,  K.  D.  Smith,  D.  L. 
Zimmerman.  Indiana  Co.:  LMO  H.  E. 
Richards;  C.  E.  Reichel  (F&C  Corps);  Dep. 
S.  LaRosa;  Somerset  Co.:  LMO  D.  E.  Jones; 
DGP  R.  J.  Askey;  Deps.  R.  E.  Baker,  E.  E. 
Boyer,  G.  D.  Dively,  S.  W.  Norris,  R.  R. 
Porter,  L.  E.  Schrock,  M.  R.  Sembower,  G. 
L.  Smith,  S.  G.  Toks.  Washington  Co.:  Dep. 
W.  L.  Benton.  Westmoreland  Co.:  DGPs  R. 
D.  Hixson,  T.  C.  Flanigan,  B.  K.  Moore. 
Southwest  Division  Office:  Forester  D.  E. 
Little. 


HELICOPTERS  provided  valuable  mobility  in 
otherwise  inaccessible  areas.  Water  in  some 
places  was  so  swift  that  boats  could  not  be 
launched. 

1889  flood,  “men  who  were  ordinary 
the  day  before  proved  themselves 
heroes,  and  almost  everyone  put  aside 
his  personal  tragedy  and  loss  to  help 
care  for  the  injured  and  homeless,  bury 
the  dead,  and  clear  away  the  debris.  ”* 
Game  Commission  personnel  did 
contribute  much  to  the  relief  effort. 
Disaster  relief  is  part  of  their  job,  but 
helping  out  is  also  part  of  their  nature, 
and  they  will  pitch  in  even  before 
they’re  told  to.  Perhaps  flood  survivors 
may  take  some  comfort  from  this  fact. 


*A  History  of  Pennsylvania  by  Philip  S.  Klein 
and  Ari  Hoogenboom,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1973. 
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A FAMILY  AFFAIR 


A boil,  a PUP>  a fine  cock  bird.  . . 
Who’s  the  proudest,  father  orson? 


HUNTING,  LIKE  any  outdoor 
activity,  provides  a good 
chance  to  get  out  with  old  friends 
or  by  yourself,  away  from  daily 
cares,  from  the  faces  and  places 
you  see  every  day.  But  now  and 
then  it’s  a real  treat  to  make  hunt- 
ing a family  affair.  There’s  a 
camaraderie  in  hunting  together 
that’s  hard  to  find  anywhere  else. 
Some  of  the  warmest  memories 
spring  from  days  spent  with  a son, 
wife,  brother,  aunt — or  the  whole 
family.  Consider  how  many  of  the 
stories  sent  in  by  GAME  NEWS 
readers  describe  family  hunts;  for 
those  are  the  days  that  shine. 


It’s  a long  wag  to 
walk  when 
you’re  five  years 
old  . . . But 
Dad  makes  sure 
you  don’t  get  too 
tired  and  cold. 
And  he  shows 
you  so  many 
neat  things  out 
there!  To  sit  with 
him  against  a 
tree,  smelling  the 
earth  and  the 
fallen  leaves, 
learning  to  listen 
for  the  leaf-rustle 
that  means 
“squirrel”  . . . 
who  cares  about 
Saturday 
morning 
cartoons? 


“Look,  Ma!  Squirrel 
pot-pie  for  supper 
tonight!” 


Referees? 

There  are  no  lights  at  the  tennis 
courts  in  New  Enterprise,  and  it  was  al- 
most dark  when  we  decided  we  had 
better  quit  for  the  evening.  That  was 
when  we  suddenly  realized  that  an 
audience  was  watching.  There  is  an  old 
brick  school  building  adjacent  to  the 
courts  and  lined  up  on  top  of  it  were 
five  young  raccoons  who  made  their 
home  inside  the  steeple. — LM  J.  P. 
Shook,  New  Enterprise. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Recently  there  has  been  a rash  of 
animal  bites  involving  children.  All  of 
these  must  be  checked  for  the  possi- 
bility of  the  dreaded  disease,  rabies. 
Much  of  this  problem  has  been  a result 
of  the  great  impression  made  upon 
these  young  people  by  a popular  televi- 
sion show  whose  star  plays  with  and 
handles  all  kinds  of  wildlife.  It  is  too 
bad  that  a program  such  as  this  is  not 
preceded  by  an  announcement  that 
the  scenes  are  filmed  with  tame  animals 
and  that  the  handling  of  wild  animals 
may  be  harmful  to  your  health. — DGP 
Timothy  C.  Flanigan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Roll  ’Em  Out 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— Just  a few  short 
weeks  ago,  24  lean  and  hungry  Game 
Commission  trainees  reported  to  the 
training  school,  all  prepared  for  the 
very  worst — and  in  some  areas  they’ve 
certainly  found  just  what  they  an- 
ticipated. One  pleasant  surprise, 
however,  has  been  a well-guarded 
secret  of  the  Commission — the  great 
food  prepared  and  served  daily  by  Mrs. 
(Mom)  Adams.  From  homemade  pies 
and  rolls  to  hearty  main  dishes  and 
crispy  salads,  each  meal  excels.  And 
while  our  families  are  at  home  eating 
hot  dogs  and  beans,  the  chosen  few  sit 
atop  the  mountain  at  Brockway  eating 
like  royalty.  Should  Mrs.  Adams  stay 
true  to  form  for  the  rest  of  year,  the 
Commission  may  well  have  to  roll  24 
new  officers  into  the  field  next  June. — 
Trainee  Robert  L.  Lumadue. 


Impressed 

PERRY  COUNTY— I was  fortunate 
to  be  selected  to  assist  with  the  firearms 
training  and  Hunter  Education  pro- 
gram at  the  Conservation  Leadership 
School  at  Stone  Valley.  To  say  I was  im- 
pressed with  the  school  and  the  young 
men  and  women  in  attendance  would 
certainly  be  an  understatement.  I wish 
that  all  youth  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  a summer  school 
such  as  this  or  the  various  county-level 
conservation  schools.  What  a difference 
from  the  common  pattern  of  standing 
on  the  local  street  corner  with  time  on 
their  hands.  We  should  all  join  in 
expressing  our  thanks  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  who 
sponsor  the  school,  for  this  fine  invest- 
ment in  our  future. — DGP  Elwood  L. 
Camp,  Jr.  Elliottsburg. 
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Good  News 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— The 
Hunter  Education  Program  conducted 
by  the  Game  Commission  was  recently 
expanded  from  a four-hour  course  to  a 
six-hour  course.  To  most  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  program,  this  comes  as 
good  news.  Not  only  does  a six-hour 
course  bring  Pennsylvania  into  com- 
pliance with  national  standards,  it  also 
increases  our  ability  to  deliver  quality 
hunter  education  programs.  This  is  our 
first  exposure  to  beginning  hunters; 
sometimes  it  is  their  only  exposure  to 
safety  and  hunter  responsibility. 
Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  we  have  time 
to  reach  young  people  while  they  are 
forming  habits  that  will  last  a life- 
time. — DGP  Bob  MacWilliams, 
Clinton. 


Bunny  Cop 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— After  three  weeks 
of  classes  I went  home  on  weekend 
leave  to  find  our  four-year-old  son  with 
my  first  complaint.  He  asked  if  it  was 
true  that  I took  care  of  animals  he  saw, 
and  if  I was  a bunny  cop.  I said  yes, 
some  people  refer  to  Game  Protectors 
as  “bunny  cops.”  His  eyes  lit  up  as  he 
told  me  I had  to  give  the  rabbit  that  was 
eating  Uncle  Ed  s garden  a ticket,  then 
he  scampered  off  to  bed. — Trainee 
Gary  Smith. 


Glad  to  Help 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— During  the 
Johnstown  Flood  I heard  the  question 
asked  many  times,  “What  is  the  Game 
Commission  doing  at  a flood?”  Few 

{>eople  realize  our  radio  system  is 
inked  with  the  Civil  Defense.  Initial 
reports  of  conditions  were  relayed  via 
Game  Commission  radios.  The  first 
night  patrols  consisted  of  a National 
Guardsman,  a State  Trooper  and  a 
Game  Commission  officer.  With  our 
four-wheel-drive  vehicles  we  could 
reach  remote  areas  and  communica- 
tions were  always  at  hand. — DGP 
Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Patton. 


Grave  Problem 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— A fimeral 
director  called  to  request  help.  A grave 
had  been  dug  the  day  before  the 
funeral,  and  when  the  director  went  to 
place  the  vault  in  the  grave,  a skunk 
had  taken  up  residence.  It  was  10:45 
a.m.,  and  the  clergyman  was  to 
perform  the  services  at  11  o’clock. 
When  I arrived  at  11:20,  the  worried 
director  said  he  hadn  t been  able  to 
wait,  and  took  care  of  the  problem 
himself.  Did  a good  job  too;  couldn’t 
smell  too  much  odor. — DGP  Leslie  V. 
Haines,  Linesville. 


Equal  Opportunity 

BLAIR  COUNTY— During  the 
winter  of  1976,  Food  and  Cover  em- 
ployees felled  a number  of  red  oak  trees 
on  SGL  147  atop  Lock  Mountain.  This 
cutting  provided  deer  with  browse  and 
created  an  opening  to  view  miles  of 
beautiful  farm  land.  Recently  one  of 
them  informed  me  that  one  morning  he 
had  removed  over  190  beer  cans  that 
had  been  deposited  during  the 
weekend.  I’m  merely  using  this  in- 
cident to  remind  everyone  who  uses 
State  Game  Lands,  be  they  hunters, 
birdwatchers,  hikers,  photographers, 
or  those  who  appreciate  a mountainous 
area  with  a breathtaking  view,  that  our 
SPORT  program  applies  to  everyone. 

— DGP  Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 
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Headlines 

BERKS  C OUNTY — Newspaper 
headlines  lately  make  one  believe  that 
we  don’t  have  control  of  this  earth  as 
well  as  we  might  think.  Examples: 
“New  York  City  Turns  to  Chaos  During 
24  Hour  Blackout”;  “Dam  Breaks  Near 
Johnstown,  Seven  County  Area  De- 
vastated. During  these  times  it  really 
feels  good  to  be  a hunter,  to  have  at 
least  held  on  to  something  from  the 
past  rather  than  relying  on  modern 
technology  for  every  need.  Without 
hunters  the  next  headline  might  read, 
“Consumer  Prices  to  Increase  by  50% 
Due  To  Total  Devastation  of  County’s 
Grain  and  Corn  Crops  from  Overpopu- 
lated Wildlife  Species.  — DGP 
Michael  W.  Schmit,  Shillington. 


Agent  Chuck  Wood,  CIA 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— l was 
called  on  what  I thought  was  a routine 
woodchuck  complaint.  When  I arrived 
with  my  box  trap  and  bait  I asked  the 
lady  where  the  woodchuck  was  and 
what  damage  it  had  done.  She 
explained  that  although  the  woodchuck 
had  done  no  physical  damage,  he  would 
sit  on  the  opposite  bank  and  watch  her 
while  she  worked  around  the  house.  I 
told  her  the  chuck  would  do  her  no 
harm  but  was  just  curious.  Somehow,  I 
feel  that  she  thought  it  was  spying  on 
her. — DGP  William  P.  Anderson, 
Washington. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Re- 
cently a local  snake  hunter  told  me  that 
he  had  found  a nest  of  “buzzards”  in  a 
rock  cliff  in  the  south  mountains.  After 
giving  this  find  considerable  thought,  I 
decided  to  investigate.  The  walk  and 
climb  was  considerable,  but  the  site 
was  finally  found  with  the  help  of 
another  local  youth  and  a school- 
teacher. Our  efforts  were  well  repaid. 
This  proved  to  be  the  fourth  nesting 
site  yet  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  of 
the  black  vulture.  Despite  the  stench  of 
the  nest  area,  we  managed  to  quell  our 
rebellious  stomachs  long  enough  to  ap- 
proach their  rocky  labyrinth  for  a few 
pictures. — DGP  E.F.  Utech,  Boiling 
Springs. 


PGC,  With  Pride 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION — During  my  past 
three  weeks  at  the  Game  Commission 
Training  School  at  Brockway,  I’ve  dis- 
covered many  things  about  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  which  are 
gratifying.  Among  these  is  the  pride 
exhibited  by  all  personnel  we  have 
come  in  contact  with.  Pride  means  high 
morale  and  high  morale  means  high 
production.  Maybe  that’s  why  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  acknowledged  leader 
among  state  wildlife  law  enforcement 
agencies. — Trainee  Mark  A.  Crowder. 
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Bad  Timing 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION — A farewell  picnic 
was  held  for  me  at  our  county  park  on 
the  Saturday  prior  to  reporting  to  the 
training  school.  Most  of  the  deputies  I 
had  worked  with  over  the  past  years  at- 
tended. Near  the  park,  two  men  who 
were  hunting  woodchucks  attracted  the 
attention  of  Deputy  Dale  Yale.  Check- 
ing them,  Deputy  Yale  discovered  that 
one  was  a non-resident  hunting  on  a 
resident  license.  The  man  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  district  game  pro- 
tector at  the  nearby  park  to  settle  the 
fine.  I’m  sure  he  is  now  a firm  believer 
in  the  saying  about  being  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time — and  with  the 
wrong  license. — Trainee  Ron  Stout. 


Self-Activated 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— In 
the  recent  Johnstown  Flood,  though 
Civil  Defense  did  not  activate  the 
Game  Commisson  personnel,  in  this 
division  the  field  officers  activated 
themselves.  They,  along  with  wa- 
terways patrolmen  and  deputy  game 
protectors,  volunteered  in  this  time  of 
need.  When  a deputy  from  Washington 
County  was  asked  why  he  had  traveled 
to  Johnstown  and  volunteered,  he  re- 
plied “I  enforce  the  Game  Law  all  year; 
this  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  help 
people  in  another  way.”  This  was  the 
thought  of  us  all — to  help. — DGP  R. 
D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


Eager  Beavers 

CLINTON  COUNTY— During  mid- 
summer I worked  with  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  One  of  their  projects 
was  the  construction  of  eleven  mallard 
duck  nesting  devices  in  a series  of  well 
established  beaver  dams.  They  did  an 
excellent  job,  and  no  task  was  too  hard 
for  them  to  accomplish.  The  YCC  has 
been  a great  help  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  our  management  work 
throughout  the  commonwealth. — DGP 
John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Functional  Maintenance? 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION — In  addition  to  the 
intensive  training  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, trainees  take  care  of  “functional 
maintenance  details.”  My  wife  found  it 
highly  amusing  that  I was  assigned  to 
Kitchen  Police  duty  during  the  first 
week.  More  laughter  followed  when 
she  heard  of  all  the  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  required  to  get  the  buildings 
ready  for  Saturday  morning  inspection. 
Her  sense  of  humor  soon  evaporated, 
however,  when  I gave  her  houseclean- 
ing efforts  a “training  school  inspec- 
tion!— Trainee  Jim  Donatelli. 


Seasonal  Emotions 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Got  a 
call  from  a lady  who  said  she  has  a pair 
of  muskrats  coming  into  her  swimming 
pool  each  night  from  a nearby  creek. 
They’ve  started  building  a house  on  the 
steps  that  lead  into  the  water.  I guess 
you  never  really  know  how  many 
friends  you  have  until  you  get  a swim- 
ming pool  in  your  backyard.  It  seems 
funny  to  me  how  many  people  in  my 
district  are  against  hunting  and  trap- 
ping until  a raccoon  raids  their  garbage 
or  a skunk  decides  to  move  under  their 
house.  They  all  “love  animals”  but, 
wow,  just  let  one  get  into  the  garden 
and  it’s  death  to  the  scoundrel,  and  in 
spring  not  a tear  is  shed  for  the  babies 
that  starve  to  death  after  the  mother 
has  been  removed. — DPG  William 
Wasserman,  Collegeville. 
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Just  a Little  Salt 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— One  of  our 
division  foresters  told  me  the  following 
story.  Seems  one  of  his  friends  had  a 
small  child  who  was  interested  in  trying 
to  catch  birds  which  landed  in  his  front 
yard.  However,  he  had  no  success. 
Exasperated,  he  asked  his  mother  how 
to  catch  a bird  and  she  nonchalantly  re- 
plied, “Put  salt  on  its  tail.  Several  days 
later,  the  boy  noticed  a robin  in  the 
yard  and  quickly  grabbed  the  salt 
shaker.  He  managed  to  sneak  right  up 
on  the  bird  and  generously  sprinkled 
the  tail  with  salt,  then  picked  up  the 
bird  and  ran  to  show  his  mother.  The 
bird  was  a small  robin  which  had  fallen 
out  of  its  nest.  Who  said  the  salting  bit 
was  an  of  wives’  tale? — DGP  Daniel  E. 
Marks,  Johnstown. 


Out  from  Under 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
C O N S ERV  ATI  ON — After  several 
weeks  at  the  Training  School,  I’m  fi- 
nally beginning  to  crawl  out  from  under 
the  initial  deluge  of  information  and  GC 
equipment  issued.  To  say  that  the 
course  of  studies  here  is  intensive  may 
be  understating  the  matter.  But  it’s 
quite  apparent  that  we  need  such  train- 
ing if  we  are  to  take  over  our  own  dis- 
tricts next  July.  A word  to  those  of  you 
that  didn’t  make  this  class:  Don’t  give 
up!  There  will  be  future  classes,  and  if 
and  when  you  do  make  it,  you’ll  know 
that  your  wait  was  well  worth  it. — 
Trainee  Doug  Killough. 


All  Night 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— The 
highway-killed  deer  situation  has  been, 
and  will  remain,  a major  source  of  com- 
plaints against  district  game  protectors. 
Citizens  often  do  not  realize  the  area 
one  field  officer  must  cover  and  that  he 
relies  heavily  on  individuals  reporting 
road-killed  deer.  Often  the  citizen  will 
complain  that  the  deer  has  been  there 
for  two  or  three  days  and  is  beginning 
to  smell.  The  same  call  placed  two  days 
earlier  would  make  it  easier  on  all 
parties.  Sometimes,  though,  even  the 
early  callers  can  be  difficult.  Deputy  D. 
Eshbaugh  received  a call  early  one 
morning  from  an  irate  citizen  who,  after 
giving  Dutch  a five-minute  lecture, 
advised  him  that  a deer  had  been  struck 
and  killed  during  the  night  and  that  he 
was  appalled  it  had  lain  all  night  along 
the  roadway.  These  are  two  extremes, 
but  not  rare  ones,  of  a problem  we  are 
faced  with  in  areas  of  heavy  deer  popu- 
lation. It  is  a situation  where  coopera- 
tion— not  antagonism— is  the  best  solu- 
tion.— DGP  G.  Adam  O Hara, 
Brookville. 


Invitation  to  the  Hop  (per) 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— With  all 
the  crop  damage  complaints  in  my  dis- 
trict this  year,  one  man  called  to  com- 
plain about  my  setting  box  traps  on  his 
neighbor’s  property;  he  was  afraid  I 
might  catch  his  pet  wild  rabbit.  He  said 
he  loves  to  see  them  in  the  evening 
hopping  around  and  eating  at  his 
garden.  He  added  that  he  always  plants 
extra  just  for  the  rabbits.— DGP 
Wayne  McGinness,  Clearfield. 


Benefits 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— The  gas 
line  crossing  SGL  76  will  benefit 
wildlife  and  outdoorsmen.  For  wildlife 
it  will  create  open  areas  for  low  vegeta- 
tion and  insect  life;  for  the  hunter,  an 
access  route;  for  other  persons,  an 
observation  area. — PRAL  Paul  R. 
Miller,  Huntingdon. 
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Seven  Deer  Check  Stations 

By  Ted  Godshall 


THIS  YEAR,  Game  Commission 
personnel  will  operate  seven  deer 
check  stations  in  Pennsylvania,  accord- 
ing to  Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Game  Management.  This  is  an 
increase  of  one  station  over  recent 
years. 

A large  amount  of  information  which 
is  invaluable  to  the  deer  management 
program  is  collected  at  these  stations. 
Therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  every  suc- 
cessful buck  hunter  who  can  arrange  to 
stop  at  one  of  these  stations  will  do  so. 
The  condition  of  the  herd  in  different 
regions  of  the  state,  the  condition  of  the 
range,  the  age  structure  of  the  herd  and 
other  information  are  revealed  through 
the  biologists  examination  of  deer  at 
these  stations.  This  data  helps  the 
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Commission  set  seasons  to  provide  the 
most  sport  for  the  greatest  number  of 
hunters  each  year.  The  check  stations 
will  be  in  operation  November  28-30  at 
the  locations  shown  on  the  map  above. 

The  Northwest  Station  will  be  at  the 
rest  area  of  the  southbound  lane  of  1-79, 
just  as  you  enter  Lawrence  County, 
and  the  Northeast  Station  at  the  rest 
area  off  of  the  eastbound  lane  of  1-80 
near  White  Haven.  The  Southwest  Sta- 
tion will  be  located  near  Delmont  along 
Rt.  22  east  of  its  intersection  with  Rt. 
66;  the  Southcentral  Station  along  Rt. 
30  about  one  mile  east  of  the  intersec- 
tion of  Rt.  233  near  Caledonia  Park  in 
Adams  County;  the  Southeast  Station 
north  of  Harrisburg  on  Rts.  22  & 322 
near  the  east  end  of  the  Clarks  Ferry 
Bridge;  and  the  Northeast  Station  in 
the  Shohola  Falls  recreation  area  park- 
ing lot  along  Rt.  6.  The  new  check  sta- 
tion site  will  be  in  Bucks  County  at  the 
intersection  of  Rts.  611  & 113. 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


X.  CARNIVORES  IN  GENERAL 


1. 

Carnivora 

A. 

2. 

Canine  teeth 

B. 

3. 

Claws 

4. 

Divisions 

C. 

5. 

Food 

D. 

E. 

6. 

Front  feet 

7. 

Hind  feet 

F. 

8. 

Kodiak  bear 

9. 

Least  weasel 

G. 

10. 

Locomotion 

H. 

11. 

Sabre-toothed  tiger 

12. 

Scent  glands 

J. 

K. 

(Answers  on  page  63) 


The  largest  member,  % of  a ton 
Almost  all  possess  five  toes  al- 
though the  inner  toe  on  some  (dog) 
doesn’t  touch  ground 
An  extinct  carnivore  with  prodigious 
canine  teeth 
Means  “flesh  eating” 

Smallest  member,  1 Vi  ounce 
Poorly  developed  in  bear,  well  devel- 
oped in  weasels,  skunks,  absent  in 
seals 

On  toes  (cat)  or  on  entire  foot 
(raccoon) 

Large,  present  in  all  members 
Some  equipped  with  four  toes  (cat), 
others,  with  five  toes  (skunk) 

Include  (among  others)  more  or  less 
catlike,  doglike,  and  seallike  animals 
Retractile  (cats),  nonretractile  (bears) 
Meat;  for  some,  also  grain,  berries, 
fruit,  nuts 
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Handguns  and  Hokum 

A Methodological  Problem 

Richard  B.  Drooz,  MD 


IN  THE  JOURNAL,  Browning1  has 
called  on  physicians  to  assume  a 
position  that  the  control  of  homicide  is 
part  of  the  field  of  public  health,  and 
may  be  accomplished  by  controlling  the 
ownership  of  handguns.  The  present 
communication  is  a reply  to  Dr.  Brown- 
ing’s article,  and  is  not  intended  as  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  vast 
literature  in  a multidisciplinary  field. 

During  the  past  15  years,  news- 
papers, radio,  television,  articles,  edi- 
torials, and  political  speeches  have 
claimed  that  an  important  factor  in  ho- 
micide and  other  violent  crimes  has 
been  the  ownership  of  handguns  by 
private  citizens.  Such  articles  and 
speeches  have  advocated  controls  from 
severe  restriction  to  outright  prohibi- 
tion. 

Criminologists,  social  scientists, 
legislators,  law  enforcement  personnel, 
and  firearms  experts  have  studied  and 
written  extensively  on  the  subject.  The 
entry  of  physicians  into  this  area  of 
study  is  highly  desirable  if  they  bring  in 
the  high  standards  that  they  apply  to 
the  study  of  diseases.  Without  such 
standards,  individual  pronouncements 
can  deteriorate  to  bias,  quackery,  and 
political  propaganda. 

Bruce-Biggs,2  resident  consultant  of 
the  Hudson  Institute,  has  published  a 
comprehensive  review  of  gun  control 
and  has  reached  this  conclusion:  “The 
main  point  that  emerges  from  any 
serious  analysis  is  that  the  gun-control 
issue,  under  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
United  States  today,  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  crime  control.  ” 
Connelie,3  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  police,  testified  before 
the  Conyers  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  July  25,  1975,  and  declared, 
“Indeed,  the  incident  rate  of  criminal 
use  of  a handgun  by  a licensee  has  been 


so  negligible  that  supportive  statistical 
data  has  not  been  kept.  ” While  favoring 
licensure,  he  went  on  to  conclude,  “A 
gun  is  a deadly  weapon,  but  a gun  alone 
cannot  kill;  it  needs  a person  pulling 
the  trigger.  Effective  gun  control  legis- 
lation oegins  and  ends  with  laws 
directed  at  wrongful  use  by  the  wrong 
people.” 

In  a comprehensive,  statistically  vali- 
dated study,  Murray,4  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Department  of  Sociology, 
found  that  “gun  control  laws  have  no 
significant  effect  on  rates  of  violence 
beyond  what  can  be  attributed  to  back- 

f 'round  social  conditions”;  that  such 
aws  do  not  effectively  limit  access  to 
guns  by  the  violence-prone;  and  that 
accessibility  to  handguns  “seems  to 
have  no  effect  on  rates  of  violent  crime 
and  firearms  accidents,  another  reason 
why  gun  control  laws  are  ineffective. 

The  first  reference  listed  by  Brown- 
ing as  a statistical  source  is  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.5  However,  over  the 
years,  these  annual  reports  have  not 
listed  the  availability  of  handguns  or 
other  firearms  as  among  the  substantial 
variables  that  influence  crime  rates. 

Impulsive  Crimes? 

A favorite  argument  of  the  gun  con- 
trol advocates  is  that  approximately 
three  fourths  of  homicides  occur  among 
friends  and  relatives,  purportedly 
showing  that  most  homicides  are  im- 
pulsive crimes  of  passion  in  family 
quarrels  and  that  these  homicides 
would  be  prevented  by  the  prohibition 
of  handgun  ownership.  Browning  states 
that  “nationally,  72.2%  of  homicides  oc- 
cur among  family  members  or  other 
people  who  know  each  other,  ” but  fails 
to  state  several  important  details 
pertaining  to  this  figure.  First,  there 
are  demographic  factors  in  homicides 
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ROY  TREXLER,  an  accomplished  handgun- 
ner,  shows  the  typical  use  to  which  such 
guns  are  put — as  a firearm  for  the  highly  de- 
manding sport  of  target  shooting. 

that  occur  among  families  and  friends. 
Second,  criminals  sometimes  express 
their  criminality  toward  relatives  and 
friends.  Third,  alcohol  use  plays  a 
major  role  in  homicides.  Fourth, 
grouping  together  “family  members  or 
other  people  who  know  each  other”  is  a 
statistical  error.  “People  who  know 
each  other”  includes  criminal  competi- 
tors and  enemies.  These  figures  ought 
not  to  be  given  a family-and-friends 
connotation  or  be  used  as  evidence  that 
stable,  law-abiding  persons  are  given  to 
fits  of  uncontrollable  fury  and  murder 
because  a handgun  is  somewhere  in  the 
home.  By  this  theory,  knives  in  the 
home  would  also  be  very  dangerous. 

Browning  s table  dealing  with  the 
percentages  of  homicides  lists  five  cate- 
gories: spouse  killing  spouse  (12.1%), 
parent  killing  child  (2.7%),  killing  of 
other  relatives  (8.0%),  romantic 
triangle  or  lovers’  quarrels  (6.2%),  and 
other  arguments  (43.2%).  The  frequent 
claim  or  implication  that  intrafamily 
crimes  of  passion  account  for  a very 
large  percent  of  homicides  has  been 
disproved  by  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  study  of  1,592  homicides 
occurring  in  1975  (New  York  Times, 
June  13,  1976,  p 1).  Husband-wife  kill- 
ings comprised  2.6%  of  the  reported 
homicides.  Other  intrafamily  killings 


made  up  5.5%.  In  91.9%  of  these  ho- 
micides, the  killer  and  the  victim  were 
not  related. 

In  1968,  data  reported  by  the  Dodd 
subcommittee6  showed  that  80%  of 
those  who  used  a gun  had  a prior 
criminal  record,  that  78%  of  all 
murderers  studied  had  criminal 
records,  that  the  gun  killer  had  an 
average  of  six  prior  arrests  before  his 
first  murder  (27%  of  them  for  serious 
offenses),  and  that  60%  of  the  gun 
killers  had  been  arrested  for  a crime  of 
violence  before  the  murder  indictment. 

Browning  states  that  “In  comparison 
with  other  countries,  the  handgun  ho- 
micide rate  alone  in  United  States  is  3.5 
to  10  times  greater  than  the  total  ho- 
micide rate  of  at  least  13  other  coun- 
tries.” He  does  not  state  that  some 
of  the  countries,  such  as  Israel  and 
Switzerland  where  virtually  every 
household  is  armed,  have  much  lower 
homicide  rates.  Homicide  rates  reflect 
social  attitudes  not  handgun  owner- 
ship. 

“Many  of  the  2.5  million  new  hand- 
guns sold  in  the  United  States  each 
year  are  bought  for  purposes  of  self- 
protection,” says  Browning,  who  does 
not  give  the  slightest  evidence  of  what 
the  percentage  is  of  guns  purchased  for 
hunting,  for  target  shooting  (one  of  the 
most  popular  and  active  participation 
sports  in  America),  or  for  collecting. 

2.5  Million  New  Handguns 

The  2.5  million  new  handguns  sold 
each  year  in  the  United  States  include 
all  purchases  by  armed  guards,  armed 
watchmen,  armed  messengers,  armed 
investigators,  peace  officers,  and 
persons  armed  for  self-protection  of 
their  businesses  and  professions.  The 
figure  also  includes  target  shooters, 
hunters,  and  the  many  law-abiding 

Eersons  who  enjoy  ownership  of  a 
andgun  for  personal  reasons  and 
without  particular  utilitarian  puiposes. 
The  2.5  million  handguns  sole!  each 
year  in  an  expanding  population  of  210 
million  persons  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing. Target  shooters  wear  out  the  preci- 
sion accuracy  of  their  guns  very 
quickly,  and  upgrading  equipment  by 
the  purchase  of  new  models  plays  a 
substantial  role  in  the  sale  of  new 
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handguns.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
40  million  Americans  are  primary 
handgun  owners,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, their  families  share  possession 
and  legitimate  use.  Target  shooters  and 
many  others  require  several  handguns 
in  various  categories,  and  progressive 
acquisition  accounts  for  many  of  the  2.5 
million  new  handguns  sold  in  the 
United  States  each  year. 

According  to  Browning,  Rushforth  et 
al7  reported  that  a loaded  firearm  in  the 
house  is  six  times  more  likely  to  acci- 
dentally kill  a family  member  than  it  is 
to  provide  a lifesaving  protection 
against  an  intruder  or  burglar. 
However,  a cardinal  rule  of  firearm 
safety  is  that  the  firearm  be  stored 
empty,  and  not  loaded,  that  the  am- 
munition be  stored  separately,  and  that 
both  be  locked.  A firearm,  whether 
thought  to  be  loaded,  or  thought  to  be 
unloaded,  must  never,  even  for  a mo- 
ment, be  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a 
living  creature,  except  in  the  clear  and 
immediate  intention  of  using  deadly 
force  to  repel  deadly  force,  or  when 
taking  quarry  in  a hunt. 

Examination  of  Browning’s  source, 
Rushforth  et  al,7  reveals  important  data 
that  do  not  appear  in  Browning’s 
article.  Rushforth  et  al  state: 

Our  data  also  suggest  that  guns  in  the  home  are 
more  dangerous  than  useful  to  the  homeowner 
and  his  family  who  keep  them  to  protect  their 
persons  and  property.  During  the  period 
surveyed  in  this  study,  only  23  burglars,  robbers 
or  intruders  who  were  not  relatives  or  ac- 
quaintances were  killed  by  guns  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  were  protecting  their  homes. 

They  fail  to  note,  however,  that  in  most 
instances  the  defensive  use  of  a gun 
does  not  involve  killing  the  intruder 
but  simply  involves  persuading  the 
perpetrator  to  desist,  by  the  display  of  a 
weapon.  By  ignoring  all  such  instances, 
the  authors  gain  a vast  and  misleading 
statistical  advantage  for  their  point  of 
view. 

In  their  figures,  the  number  of  “acci- 
dental” deaths  due  to  keeping  a 
handgun  for  purposes  of  self-defense  is 
obscured  and  swelled  in  several  ways. 
Their  description  is  unclear,  but  ap- 
parently they  counted  suicides  among 
accidental  deaths.  By  shifting  from 


“handguns”  to  “firearms,”  they  were 
able  to  include  accidental  deaths 
involving  a great  many  firearms  that 
were  not  handguns  and  that  were  not 
kept  for  defense,  but  for  hunting,  or  for 
souvenirs  or  collectors’  items.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  persons  keep  these  items 
carelessly  stored,  and  to  combat  ac- 
cidents, firearm  safety  instruction 
should  be  made  mandatory  in  our 
schools. 

In  the  23  instances  reported  by 
Rushforth  et  al  of  an  unlawful  intruder 
being  killed  by  an  armed  householder, 
there  was  not  one  instance  of  a 
householder  or  family  member  being 
injured  or  killed  in  these  defenses. 

Browning  says,  “Information  gath- 
ered by  Newton  and  Zimring8  showed 
that  high  rates  of  gun  ownership  are 
associated  with  high  rates  of  gun  vio- 
lence. In  quoting  Zimring,  Browning 
should  have  added  that  he  sub- 
sequently wrote  that  his  earlier 
hypothesis  might  have  to  be  modified 
in  light  of  increasing  firearms  crime  in 
areas  with  rates  of  lower-than-average 
gun  ownership.9 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Browning  omit- 
ted the  name  of  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang, 


COMPETITIVE  HANDGUNNERS  blacken 
sights  to  reduce  glare  prior  to  going  to  the 
line  for  a competitive  match.  Note  that 
cylinders  of  revolvers  are  open. 
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Dr.  Richard  B.  Drooz  is  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry  in  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  where  for  29  years 
he  has  taught  courses  for  medical  students, 
interns,  residents  in  psychiatry,  psy- 
choanalytic graduate  students,  and  psychia- 
trists in  practice,  along  with  his  own  private 
practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis. 


PhD,  who  played  a predominant  role  in 
the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 
While  Wolfgang  has  publicly  stated  his 
strong,  personal  aversion  to  private 
ownership  of  guns,  his  “Philadelphia 
studies  10  of  homicide  have  been 
among  the  strongest  evidence  that 
firearms  ownership  and  homicide  are 
statistically  unrelated.  This  distin- 
guished sociologist  has  written, 

Several  students  of  homicide  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  high  number  of,  or  easy  access  to, 
firearms  in  this  country  is  causally  related  to  our 
relatively  high  homicide  rate.  Such  a conclusion 
cannot  be  drawn  from  the  Philadelphia  data.  . . 
It  is  the  contention  ol  this  observer  that  few  ho- 
micides due  to  shooting  could  be  avoided  merely 
if  a firearm  were  not  immediately  present,  and 
that  the  offender  would  select  some  other  weapon 
to  achieve  the  same  destructive  goal. 

Browning  cited  a personally 
conducted  poll  of  1,735  questionnaries 
sent  to  the  Portland,  Ore,  metropolitan 
area  membership  of  the  Multnomah 
County  Medical  Society  in  October 
1975,  but  presented  no  sample  of  any 
questions  asked,  or  of  how  they  were 
asked,  gave  no  indication  of  analysis  of 
raw  data,  and  apparently  did  not 
publish  his  survey  for  critical  evalua- 
tion. His  findings  deviate  grossly  from 
the  polls  we  know.  In  the  recent  elec- 
tion of  Nov  2,  1976,  the  voters  of 
Massachusetts  rejected  a proposition  to 
ban  private  possession  of  handguns  by  a 
vote  of  approximately  70%  against  30%. 

Readers  interested  in  Brownings 
point  of  view  are  urged  to  read 
Pasternack’s  article,  “The  American 
Connection:  Handguns  and  Ho- 

micide, 11  although  my  opinion  differs 
sharply  from  it.  The  most  comprehen- 
sive book  favoring  the  rights  of 


responsible  law-abiding  citizens  to  own 
handguns  is  Gun  Control,  by  Robert  J. 
Kukla.12  The  most  recent  comprehen- 
sive congressional  investigation  of  the 
topic,  especially  focused  on  handguns, 
is  printed  in  eight  volumes,  3,450 
pages,  of  testimony  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  Detriot,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Atlanta,  and  New  York,  under 
the  extremely  capable  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr  of 
Michigan.3  Although  not  mentioned  by 
Browning,  it  should  be  required  read- 
ing by  anyone  seriously  interested  in 
this  field. 
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AS  THE  HILLS  and  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
/A  vania  cloak  themselves  in  somber 
shades  of  grey  and  brown,  those  who  are 
closest  to  a game  protector  note  a more 
serious  tone  in  his  manner.  There  are 
investigations  to  complete,  arrests  to  be 
made  and  charges  to  file  before  the  minor 
judiciary.  As  deer  season  approaches, 
hours  become  long  and  nights  run  into 
days.  Tired  and  rebuffed  by  a multitude  of 
complaining  hunters  and  citizens,  a game 
protector  finds  himself  facing  a hostile 
world  composed  of  individuals  who  feel  the 
law  should  not  extend  into  their  lives.  Ex- 
cept for  the  love  and  understanding  of  his 
family,  the  camaraderie  of  his  deputies, 
and  a dedication  to  the  ethics  of  sport 
hunting,  a game  protector  could  easily  be- 
come a cynical,  embittered  law  enforce- 
ment machine.  Perhaps  it  is  the  few  hours 
he  occasionally  spends  afield  with  a fa- 
vorite shotgun  in  order  to  re-evaluate  his 
goals,  perhaps  the  gentle  encouragement 
from  a tired  but  understanding  wife,  or 
words  of  caution  from  a close  deputy,  but 
somehow,  he  manages  to  remain  a 
reasonably  rational  human  being  trying  to 
maintain  a certain  way  of  life  for  those  who 
believe  in  true  sportsmenship. 

November  1 — After  filing  some  citations 
before  District  Justice  Eleanor  Trask  this 
morning,  I drove  to  Harrisburg  to  deliver 
some  evidence  to  the  State  Police  Crime 
Lab.  The  State  Police  laboratories 
cooperate  with  the  Game  Commission  by 
providing  a valuable  service  in  ballistics, 
chemistry  and  documents  analysis. 

November  4 — Deputy  Jack  Richards  and  I 
drove  a lot  of  miles  through  Union  Town- 
ship before  we  found  enough  non-posted 
land  to  release  even  one  crate  of 
pheasants.  I had  planned  to  release  all  of 
my  in-season  birds  in  this  corner  of  my  dis- 
trict because  they  didn’t  receive  a pre- 
season stocking.  However,  due  to  all  the 
posted  land,  I could  release  but  a handful 
here. 

November  6 — Deputy  Jim  Meachem 
asked  advice  on  handling  a peculiar  prob- 
lem. A hunter  driving  down  the  road  had 
spotted  some  turkeys.  He  quickly  parked 
his  car  and  ran  after  the  birds.  After  shoot- 
ing twice  at  what  he  thought  was  the  same 
bird,  he  discovered  he  had  killed  two.  To. 
make  matters  worse,  the  birds  turned  out 
to  be  a neighbor’s  tame  turkeys.  Some 
hunters  would  have  a lot  less  problems  if 
they  concentrated  more  on  enjoying  the 
hunt  rather  than  being  obsessed  with  the 
necessity  of  killing  something. 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 


November  10 — Jim  Engeman,  a teacher 
at  the  Mansfield  Elementary  School,  called 
the  other  day  to  ask  for  help.  Seems  Jim 
had  been  assigned  to  watch  some  three 
hundred  children  in  grades  four  through  six 
while  their  teachers  conferred  with 
parents.  Sure,  it  was  a babysitting  job,  but 
since  I didn’t  have  anything  else  scheduled 
I gathered  up  some  films  and  slides  and 
met  Jim  at  the  school.  Normally  we  ask  for 
the  courtesy  of  a two-week  advance 
notice,  but  I couldn’t  resist  the  opportunity 
to  get  the  wildlife  conservation  word  to  so 
many  youngsters! 

November  16 — The  hearing  this  evening 
before  Justice  Eleanor  Trask  involved  a 
person  who  drove  into  a farmer’s  field.  The 
defendant  drove  right  past  a sign  which 
said  in  bold  print,  “Don’t  Drive  on  the 
Fields.”  One  of  the  passengers  in  the  car 
was  a friend  of  the  farmer,  but  the  farmer 
felt  that  if  he  was  going  to  enforce  the  rule, 
he  must  enforce  it  for  everybody; 
otherwise  he  would  let  everyone  drive  in 
the  fields,  which  would  ruin  them.  He 
chose  the  former  course,  and  personally  I 
admire  him  for  his  courage. 

November  18 — While  patrolling  for  road 
hunters  in  Richmond  Township,  we  ap- 
prehended some  raccoon  hunters  using  a 
semi-automatic  rifle.  These  fellows  weren’t 
road  hunting,  but  it  is  unlawful  to  use  a 
semi-automatic  rifle  to  hunt  for  wild  birds 
or  animals  in  Pennsylvania. 

November  19 — On  the  way  home  from  our 
deputy  dinner  meeting  this  evening,  I 
noticed  a vehicle  spotlighting.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  past  midnight,  the  oc- 
cupants seemed  to  be  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  treetops  than  the  fields.  After 
following  them  awhile,  I became  convinced 
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they  were  looking  for  raccoons  rather  than 
deer.  Presently  the  light  picked  up  eyes 
high  in  an  old  elm.  Two  men  got  out,  ap- 
proached the  tree  and  attempted  to  shoot 
a raccoon.  They  missed  but  I didn’t.  It’s 
also  unlawful  to  use  a vehicle  or  its  attach- 
ments to  hunt  for  or  locate  game,  and 
these  fellows  knew  better.  I turned  them 
over  to  Game  Protector  Lynn  Keller,  as  the 
violation  occurred  in  his  district.  Lynn  ap- 
prehended an  illegal  deer  hunter  in  my  dis- 
trict last  January,  so  this  sort  of  squares 
things  up. 

November  21 — Game  protectors  often 
respond  to  false  alarms.  Such  was  the 
case  today  when  I investigated  a com- 
plaint of  a person  trapping  muskrats  before 
season.  The  caller  mistook  a raccoon  set 
for  muskrat  set.  Nevertheless,  I’m  glad  he 
called  and  I don’t  want  him  to  feel  badly 
about  it.  At  least  he  called  when  he  thought 
there  was  a violation,  while  many  don’t 
bother  to  call  even  when  they’re  certain  a 
violation  is  being  committed. 

Afterwards  I helped  Deputy  Ed  Signor 
install  a radio  in  his  pickup.  Deputies  not 
only  buy  their  own  radios  but  also  stand 
the  cost  of  required  frequency  checks  and 
repairs.  So  when  they  change  vehicles  we 
try  to  do  the  work  ourselves  in  order  to 
keep  costs  down. 


November  22 — Bear  season!  Most  of  my 
deputies  were  out  so  I felt  free  to  leave 
when  it  came  time  to  report  to  the  bear 
check  station  at  Ansonia.  Although  the  sta- 
tion is  located  in  Frank  Bernstein’s  district, 
we  agreed  to  divvy  up  the  hours  rather 
then  stick  Frank  with  the  duty  all  day.  A 
game  protector  runs  the  station  although  a 
game  biologist  is  present.  While  there 
were  cubs  turned  in  that  day  which  nearly 
reached  100  pounds,  I checked  one  legal 
adult  that  only  weighed  57  pounds.  Ap- 
parently this  bear  was  sick,  so  Game 
Biologist  Arnie  Hayden  received  per- 
mission from  the  hunter  to  retain  the 
carcass  for  study. 

November  23 — Some  hunters  from  the 
Troy  area  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
successful  conclusion  to  a cub  bear  case. 
They  got  the  hunting  license  number  of  a 
man  who  had  killed  what  they  believed  to 
be  a cub.  This  they  were  wise  enough  to 
do  without  the  violator’s  knowledge.  Had 
he  been  aware,  he  might  not  have 
transported  the  evidence  back  to  Bucks 
County  where  Game  Protector  Bill  Lockett 
was  able  to  apprehend  him.  All  too  often 


well-meaning  sportsmen  verbally  accost  a 
violator.  As  a result  the  violator  is  “tipped 
off”  and  disposes  of  the  evidence.  It’s 
much  better  to  note  his  license  number 
and  let  a game  protector  handle  the  rest. 

November  24 — Today’s  investigation  was 
a good  example  of  what  can  happen  when 
you  don’t  play  it  cool.  Some  sportsmen 
met  two  other  bear  hunters  who  were  act- 
ing suspiciously.  The  sportsmen  noticed 
blood  and  drag  marks  leading  into  the 
woods.  During  the  conversation  which 
ensued,  one  man  admitted  he  had 
wounded  a bear.  One  of  the  sportsmen 
followed  the  blood  trail  to  a brushpile  a 
short  distance  away,  and  there  he  blew  the 
whole  thing  when  he  yelled,  “Hey,  they 
drug  a cub  in  here!”  When  his  buddies 
rushed  over  to  see,  the  two  violators  took 
off.  Now  all  Deputy  Stan  Whittaker  and  I 
have  is  a dead  cub  and  cold  feet  from 
searching  the  area  for  nonexistent  clues. 

November  27 — There  are  sure  a lot  of 
trappers  prodding  the  marshes  and 
streams  now  that  the  muskrat  and  mink 
seasons  are  opened.  Along  with  high  fur 
prices  has  come  a virtual  plague  of  fur  and 
trap  stealing.  I spent  today  checking  traps 
and  investigating  complaints  of  theft.  Trap- 
pers work  hard  for  the  fur  they  catch  and 
spend  a lot  of  money  on  traps  and  equip- 
ment. Trapline  thieves  are  among  the 
worst  of  violators.  Trappers  can  help  cur- 
tail such  violations  by  marking  their  traps 
with  a special  symbol  which  can  be 
identified  later. 

November  28 — This  evening  we  held 
another  deputy  meeting  at  my  home  to 
assign  patrol  areas  and  go  over  old  prob- 
lems from  last  deer  season.  After  the 
meeting  most  of  the  deputies  patrolled  for 
jacklighters  into  the  wee  hours. 

November  29 — After  a couple  hours  of 
sleep,  we  were  on  the  road  again  before 
daybreak,  on  this  the  first  day  of  buck 
season.  While  most  hunters  try  hard  to 
abide  by  the  Game  Law  and  ethical  hunt- 
ing practices,  far  too  many  still  think  only  of 
ways  to  circumvent  the  law.  This  year  road 
hunting  has  presented  a serious  enforce- 
ment problem.  The  practice  does  nothing 
to  further  the  image  of  true  sportsmanship. 
Road  hunting  violations,  loaded  guns  in 
vehicles,  and  improperly  tagged  deer 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  violations  which  fil- 
tered through  my  office  until  nearly  mid- 
night. Then  patrol  again  at  daybreak,  settle 
cases  at  night,  and  more  patrol  through  the 
next  two  weeks  of  December. 
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Jaws 

Ever  wonder  how  the  Game  Commis- 
sion comes  up  with  all  those  statistics  on 
age  ratios  for  whitetail  deer?  How  do  you 
age  deer  anyway?  Perhaps  the  easiest 
and  quickest  method  is  based  on  tooth 
wear  and  replacement.  As  the  animal 
ages,  milk  teeth  are  systematically  re- 
placed by  permanent  ones  and  these  are 
slowly  worn  away  at  a rather  uniform  rate 
by  hours  of  chewing  the  tough  plants  that 
make  up  the  deer’s  diet.  The  method  is  so 
simple  that  with  some  basic  instruction  and 
a bit  of  practice  almost  anyone  can  ac- 
curately tell  a deer’s  age. 

A collection  of  deer  jaws  of  varying  ages 
forms  the  basis  of  an  interesting  biology 
exercise.  One  high  school  class  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  collected  67  deer  heads 
and  prepared  them  for  just  such  an  aging 
lab.  While  you  wouldn’t  need  the  entire 
skull  for  the  aging  exercise,  it  would  be 
good  to  have  them  for  other  purposes. 

For  example,  along  with  the  aging  tech- 
nique, you  might  correlate  skull  size  with 
age.  You’ll  probably  find  that  older  deer 
are  not  necessarily  larger  but  that  size 
might  instead  be  a response  to  other  fac- 
tors such  as  nutrition  and  genetics.  Also,  a 
group  of  skulls  would  very  well  illustrate 
the  natural  variation  inherent  within  a 
species.  Such  variation  is  basic  to  the  con- 
cept of  natural  selection  and  species  sur- 
vival. 

If  such  a collection  sounds  like  a good 
idea,  your  first  problem  will  be  in  getting 
deer  heads.  Often  students  can  bring  in 
the  heads  of  deer  they  or  acquaintances 
have  killed.  Another  technique  would  be  to 
contact  the  game  protector  in  your  area 
and  describe  your  idea  and  need.  Follow- 
ing doe  season,  the  Commission  often 
collects  heads  from  butcher  shops  for  a 
study  of  its  own.  You  may  be  able  to  have 
a number  of  specimens  saved  for  you  by 


contacting  your  local  sportsmen’s  club  and 
letting  them  know  what  you  need. 

However  you  procure  specimens,  be 
sure  to  get  as  much  information  on  each 
head  as  possible.  Sex,  weight,  size  of  rack 
(if  a buck),  and  area  harvested  should  be 
carefully  recorded  for  each  animal.  Some 
system  will  have  to  be  devised  to  identify 
each  skull  throughout  the  cleaning  process 
so  that  you  can  correlate  the  various  data 
later. 

The  next  major  problem  is  cleaning  the 
skull.  Numerous  manuals  describe  tech- 
niques for  cleaning  and  preparing  skulls 
and  skeletons.  Usually,  the  specimen  is 
skinned  and  fleshed  out  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  fastest  way  to  remove  the  remain- 
ing soft  parts  is  by  cooking,  preferably  in  a 
steam  pressure  cooker.  In  a short  time,  the 
bones  can  be  brushed  and  washed  clean. 
Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  interior 
of  the  brain  cavity.  A curved  wire  probe  will 
break  the  brain  mass,  which  can  then  be 
flushed  from  the  skull. 

Another  convenient  method  takes  a bit 
more  time  but  results  in  a very  clean 
specimen.  After  the  skull  is  fleshed,  it  can 
be  dried  in  an  oven  and  placed  in  a colony 
of  dermestid  beetles.  These  insects  eat 
dry  flesh  and  will  clean  skulls  and  even 
entire  skeletons  of  small  mammals.  If 
you’d  like  to  start  a dermestid  culture, 
contact  a local  museum  or  the  zoology  de- 
partment of  a nearby  college.  They  often 
have  a thriving  colony  and  could  help  you 
start  one  of  your  own. 

Still  another  method  is  to  bury  the 
specimen  and  let  the  soil  organisms  work 
for  you.  This  technique  takes  time,  de- 
pending upon  soil  type,  season  of  the  year, 
and  so  on.  You  will  probably  find,  however, 
that  you  simply  won’t  have  time  to  prepare 
a large  number  of  skulls  by  cooking  alone 
before  some  of  them  begin  to  stink.  Bury- 
ing is  a convenient  alternative. 
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Finally,  most  of  the  major  biological  sup- 
ply houses  have  free  pamphlets  that  detail 
the  cleaning  and  preparation  of  bony 
skeletons.  Check  their  catalogs. 

Once  the  lower  jaws  are  cleaned,  dried 
and  marked  with  identification  numbers 
correlated  to  the  harvest  data,  you’re 
ready  to  set  up  a most  interesting  lab 
exercise.  First,  you’ll  need  to  demonstrate 
the  aging  technique.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion will  send  a single  free  copy  of  “Aging 
Criteria  for  the  Whitetail”  if  you  request  it 
from  Lou  Hoffman,  PGC,  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17120.  You  may  invite  your 
local  game  protector  to  visit  you  and  clarify 
the  procedure. 

When  the  procedure  is  clear,  allow  the 
students  to  age  your  collection  and  com- 
pare their  results  with  yours.  At  this  point 
you  can  strike  out  in  a number  of  directions 
to  discuss  comparisons  of  size  vs.  age, 
sex  vs.  age,  and  other  idiosyncrasies  of 
your  group  of  jaws.  Consider  such  ques- 
tions as,  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  right  and 
left  jaws  wear  evenly?  Would  teeth  of  deer 
harvested  from  different  areas  wear  at  the 
same  rate? 

Actually,  there  are  other  ways  to  age 
deer,  such  as  weighing  the  eye  lens. 
Several  years  ago  my  ecology  class 
collected  rabbit  eyeballs  during  the  small 
game  season  ...  but  that's  a subject  for 
another  discussion. 

The  initial  idea  and  most  of  the  content 
for  the  above  topic  was  adapted  from  a let- 
ter from  C.  Richard  Byers.  Dick  is  a very 
capable  biology  teacher  at  Linton  Inter- 
mediate High  School  in  Pittsburgh  and  an 
instructor/naturalist  at  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society’s  Summer  Workshop  at 


Greenwich,  Conn.  He  is  one  of  those 
people  whose  broad  background,  concern 
for  his  work,  and  practical,  no-nonsense 
approach  make  you  glad  he’s  a teacher — 
and  a friend.  If  you  have  specific  ques- 
tions, Dick  would  be  happy  to  help  you 
out — but  remember  that  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope! 

Metamorphosis 

I just  read  an  article,  in  a new  hunting 
publication,  that  described  in  a few 
hundred  words  what  I’ve  thought  about  for 
years.  That’s  good  writing.  “The  Metamor- 
phosis of  a Hunter,”  by  nationally  known 
Mel  Ellis,  traces  the  author’s  attitude 
toward  the  hunt  from  his  early  childhood 
days  when  he  used  a curved  stick,  through 
the  meat-producing  days  when  he  used  a 
12-gauge,  to  the  retrospective  days  when 
he  used  a pen. 

Ellis’s  “Metamorphosis”  is  a bite  to 
digest  well  and  absorb  slowly.  Most  school 
classes  contain  youngsters  from  hunting 
and  non-hunting  families  and  to  really 
reach  both  groups  without  erecting  bar- 
riers of  bias  requires  careful  planning.  For 
that  reason,  this  article  would  make  a 
beautiful  read-and-discuss  introduction  to 
hunting  and  wildlife  management. 

But  the  Annual  offers  much  more — 
there’s  a nice  section  on  trapping,  a deli- 
cious collection  of  game  recipes  and,  of 
course,  articles  on  all  the  Pennsylvania 
hunting  seasons  from  doves  to  muzzle- 
loaders.  You  can  get  your  copy  for  $1 .00 
from  the  Original  Pennsylvania  Hunting 
Annual,  Box  777E,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
Be  sure  to  include  your  name  and  address. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  Caroline  A. 
Heppenstall  and  John  E.  Guilday.  Natural  history  of  all  the  mammals 
found  in  this  state.  Many  illustrations  by  Ned  Smith  and  photos.  286  pp., 
$2.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 

128  pp.,  $2.00. 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 
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Hunter  Education  Banquets 

By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  R.  W.  Anderson,  center,  presents  Hunter  Education  com- 
mendations during  banquet.  From  left,  Earl  Grube,  president,  East  Bath  Rod  & Gun;  Joe 
Marks,  HE  coordinator;  Martin  Bortz,  president,  Stockertown  Rod  & Gun,  and  Ray  Krause, 
archery  instructor  for  both  clubs. 


THE  East  Bath  Rod  & Gun  Club 
recently  hosted  Northampton 
County’s  first  Hunter  Education 
Instructors  Appreciation  Banquet  at 
the  club’s  facilities  in  Bath,  Pa.  Ap- 
proximately 75  hunter  education 
instructors,  their  wives  and  guests 
filled  the  club’s  hall. 

John  C.  Behel,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  hunter  education 
coordinator,  was  guest  speaker.  He  was 
instroduced  by  Ray  Krause,  Chairman 
and  M.  C.  of  the  banquet  committee. 
Beliefs  talk  covered  hunter  education, 
SPORT  ethics  and  responsibility.  Con- 
servation Information  Assistant  J.  R. 
Fagan,  of  the  Southeast  Division,  ad- 
dressed the  group  and  discussed  the 
Commission’s  new  SPORT  program. 

Hunter  education  awards  were 
presented  to  two  Northampton  County 
clubs — Stockertown  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
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two-time  winner  and  one  of  the  top 
hunter  education  clubs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth with  more  than  3000 
students  certified  in  the  past  seven 
years,  and  the  East  Bath  Rod  & Gun 
Club  with  over  1500  students  certified 
in  the  past  six  years.  Accepting  the 
awards  for  .the  clubs  were  Martin  Bortz, 
president  of  the  Stockertown  club,  and 
Earl  Grube,  president  of  East  Bath 
Rod  & Gun. 

An  individual  Hunter  Education 
Award  was  presented  to  Raynard  R. 
Krause  for  his  active  participation  with 
both  clubs  in  archery  instruction  and 
survival.  A week  earlier,  Krause  was 
also  presented  an  award  at  the  Spectre 
Bowhunters  Conservation  Dinner  in 
Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  for  his  longtime 
dedication  to  the  youth  of  the  area 
through  bowhunter  education. 

Committee  members  and  their  wives 
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who  made  the  banquet  so  successful 
were:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Raynard  Krause,  Mr. 
& Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mr.  & Mrs. 
Harry  Clewell,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Neil  Angst 
and  Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard  Anderson. 

The  committee  was  well  pleased  with 
the  turnout,  as  was  Northampton 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmens 
Clubs  president,  Charles  R.  W.  Stout. 
Due  to  the  great  interest  shown  by  area 
sportsmen,  it  is  planned  to  make  the 
Hunter  Education  Banquet  an  annual 
event. 

In  a direct  opposite  corner  of  the 


state,  the  Butler  County  Hunter 
Education  Instructors  recently  com- 
pleted their  sixteenth  annual  apprecia- 
tion banquet  for  hunter  education 
instructors.  This  program  has  grown  to 
a point  where  there  is  such  interest  that 
reservations  have  to  be  taken  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  It  is  coor- 
dinated by  DGP  Ned  Weston,  program 
chairman,  who  has  had  such  speakers  as 
NRA  conservation  directors,  Mike 
Ondik  of  the  deer  study,  and  Gary  Alt 
of  the  bear  study.  Both  Mike  Ondik  and 
Gary  Alt  are  associated  with  Penn 
State  s Wildlife  Research  Unit.  Roger 
Latham,  well-known  sportswriter  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  presented  his 
hunting  slides  from  around  the  world  at 
the  recent  Butler  County  banquet. 

Both  banquets  have  been  successful 
in  showing  members  of  these  commu- 
nities what  the  dedicated  hunter  educa- 
tion instructors  are  doing  to  train 
youngsters  in  their  responsibilities  of 
hunting. 


RALPH  BAKER,  HARRISBURG,  submitted  this  photo  of  Treaster  Valley  Newport  Hunting 
Club  No.  1,  Mifflin  County,  taken  about  1919.  Front:  Frank  Flickinger,  Bob  Thompson,  Rev. 
Fasick,  Bugs  Wagner,  Peck  Shull,  W.  H.  Kepner,  Bill  Soule,  Glen  Flickinger;  rear:  W.  N. 
Kahler,  Bob  Beatty,  Ken  Kepner,  Bob  Clark,  Dr.  Lenus  Carl,  Frank  Manning,  Vosiah  Zeigler, 
Kirkpatrick,  Ed  Soule,  Vic  Stroup. 
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MOSTLY  ABOUT  NUTS 

By  Les  Rountree 


ONE  OF  THE  best  parts  about  do- 
ing this  column  is  the  collection  of 
letters  that  it  generates  and  the  sub- 
sequent collection  of  friends  from 
whom  the  letters  come.  Letters  are  the 
lifeblood  of  any  columnist  no  matter 
what  sort  of  publication  he  writes  for. 
It’s  the  only  live  contact  a writer  has 
with  the  readers.  Some  ivory  tower 
types  may  not  give  a hoot  what  the 
public  thinks  about  their  words  and 
comments  on  the  world  in  general,  but 
I’ll  bet  that  most  GAME  NEWS  writers 
do.  Why,  without  letters  Don  Lewis 
would  become  a recluse  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  talking  to  powder 
measures,  Keith  Schuyler  would 
probably  swallow  a bowstring,  and  me, 
well  I’d  undoubtedly  get  arrested  for 
trying  to  start  a fire  in  the  middle  of 
Main  Street.  So  you  see  . . . letters 
are  really  important. 

All  of  which  leads  me  up  to  this 
month’s  subject,  which  is  nuts.  I wrote 
a piece  about  nuts  for  another  publica- 
tion a few  years  ago  and  among  the  let- 
ters following  that  effort  was  one  from 
an  old  friend,  Hayes  Englert.  Hayes 
was  a close  friend  of  a friend  of  mine 
and  I first  got  to  know  him  as  a kid  up  in 
the  northcentral  wilds  of  Pennsylvania. 
That  must  have  been  in  the  late  ’30s. 
Hayes  was  a district  game  protector 
then.  (He  later  held  several  other  im- 
)ortant  positions  with  the  PGC  before 
le  retired  in  1964.)  Hmmm  . . . I just 
lappened  to  think,  if  Hayes  did  all  of 
the  things  that  I think  he  did,  he  must 
be  112  now.  That’s  not  important, 
though.  This  was  supposed  to  be  about 
nuts,  so  I d better  get  on  with  it. 

In  Hayes  letter  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  quotes  I’ve  run  into  in  a long 
time.  He  said,  “I  know  the  nuts  I’ve 
gathered  have  saved  the  lives  of  count- 
less pieces  of  small  game  . . . you 
can’t  be  on  your  knees  picking  nuts  and 
hunt  at  the  same  time. 

I know  what  you  mean,  Hayes,  I 
know  what  you  mean!  The  same  thing 


SQUIRREL  HUNTERS  OFTEN  HAVE  THE  op- 
portunity to  gather  nuts  during  their  time 
afield,  as  they  often  are  found  in  game 
country. 

applies  to  gathering  mushrooms,  pick- 
ing berries,  selecting  an  apple  from  a 
half- wild  tree,  and  all  of  those  other 
diversions  that  nature  throws  at  the 
woods  walkers.  The  second  you  bend 
over  . . . you  just  know  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  fly  out.  It  never  fails. 

Hayes  also  told  me  about  a nut 
cracker  he  bought  in  1950  from  a com- 
pany called  B.  H.  Thompson  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  It  worked  fine  for 
walnuts  and  butternuts  and,  with  an  ad- 
justment (placing  a half-inch  nut  on  the 
lower  recess),  even  solved  the  hickory 
cracking  problem.  Unfortunately,  the 
company  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
business  within  the  last  few  years. 

Hayes  uses  a lot  of  walnut  meal 
“created  by  running  the  walnuts 
through  an  old  Bozer  food  chopper.  It’s 
good  for  imparting  the  walnut  flavor  to 
almost  anything.  With  many  years  of 
nut  collecting  behind  him,  he  wrote,  “I 
have  discovered  that  if  the  walnuts 
gathered  are  cracked  about  10  days 
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after  the  outer  husk  is  removed  and 
before  they  dry  too  much,  the  nuts 
won  t crumble  and  the  shells  won’t  fly 
all  over.  If  I have  walnuts  around  too 
long,  I soak  them  in  water  three  or  four 
hours  before  cracking.  This  tames  them 
down. 

Pennsylvanians  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing two  of  the  most  flavorful  nuts  in 
the  world  at  their  outdoor  doorstep. 
Nothing  rivals  the  black  walnut  or 
the  hickory  nut  for  out-and-out  nutty 
aroma.  It  doesn’t  take  too  many  nut 
meats  to  impart  that  distinctive 
fragrance.  And  mat’s  a good  thing,  too. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  this  world 
to  shell  than  hickory  nuts — and  black 
walnuts  are  close  behind.  Since  we  al- 
ready know  what  Hayes  old  Thompson 
cracker  is  no  longer  available,  what  to 
do?  Well,  the  best  thing  I’ve  come  up 
with  is  a vise.  Apply  the  pressure 
slowly  until  the  hard  shell  begins  to 
crack  (hickory)  and  then  ease  off  and 
start  to  pick  at  the  innards  with  a fine 

f)ointed  nut  pick.  Old  dental  probes  are 
irst  class  nut  pickers  if  you  have  a 
dentist  friend. 

Carl  Kemmerer,  a correspondent 
who  lives  in  Texas,  allowed  that 
hickories  were  indeed  tough  nuts  to 
crack.  He  said  when  he  was  a boy  his 
mother  discarded  a flat  iron,  “which  the 
handle  could  not  be  trusted  to  stay 
latched  on.  With  the  flat  iron  on  the 
tool  shed  work  bench,  the  nut  firmly 
held  by  a pair  of  pliers,  the  job  wasn’t 
too  risky. 

Carl  went  on,  “I  solved  the  walnut 
hulling  chore  and  was  the  only  kid  in 
school  who  didn’t  have  black  hands. 
The  old  hand  crank  corn  sheller  was  a 
winner.  Adjusting  for  small  (flint)  corn 
worked  fine.  The  sheller  tore  just  about 
all  the  hulls  off.  I made  a square  pen  in 
the  chicken  yard  of  four  railroad  ties 
and  dumped  the  hulls  and  nuts  on  the 
ground.  It  didn’t  take  the  old  hens  long 


to  discover  the  little  white  grubs  in  the 
hulls.  So,  they  kicked  and  scratched 
with  great  enthusiasm.  In  two  to  three 
days  the  walnuts  were  clean  and  dry.” 
Now,  I don  t know  if  I want  to  toss  my 
walnuts  out  among  the  chickens,  but 
you’ve  got  to  admit  that  s an  ingenious 
way  to  get  rid  of  grubs. 

Once  the  meat  is  out  of  the  shell,  I 
usually  air  dry  the  nuts  for  a few  days  to 
draw  out  the  moisture  that  could  cause 
mold.  Then  I put  the  nuts  in  glass 
containers  (peanut  butter  jars  are  great) 
and  store  in  a cool  basement.  Another 
good  way  to  keep  nuts  is  to  freeze 
them.  Simply  wrap  well,  excluding  all 
air,  and  store  up  to  seven  months. 

Since  we  don’t  have  native  chestnuts 
to  speak  of  anymore,  although  the 
Oriental  chestnuts  are  gaining  in  popu- 
larity and  at  times  you’ll  find  them 
growing  in  semi-wild  places,  the  only 
other  wild  nut  Pennsylvanians  are  apt 
to  find  in  quantity  is  the  beech.  When 
it  comes  on,  it  can  come  on  strong,  and 
a productive  beechnut  year  is  usually 
well  known  by  all  creatures,  including 
man.  The  full  burrs  can  be  spotted  at 
some  distance.  And  when  they  begin  to 
fall,  everything  and  everybody  comes 
running.  For  sweet  meated  goodness, 
plump  beechnuts  are  fine  fare.  The 
taste  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  native 
nut.  I can’t  describe  it  other  than  to  say 
it’s  buttery.  Beechnuts  can  be  used  in 
any  nut  bread  or  cake  recipe.  If  you 
happen  to  have  some  maple  syrup  (the 
real  kind),  try  a topping  of  fresh 
beechnuts  on  syrup-laced  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Suicide  material! 

Butternuts  can  be  cared  for  just  as 
one  would  handle  walnuts.  The  but- 
ternut has  a softer  texture  and,  of 
course,  a more  subtle  flavor^  It  takes 
more  butternuts  to  flavor  a cake. 

Now  that  you  ve  worked  so  hard  and 
picked  and  shelled  those  hickory  nuts 
or  walnuts  or  butternuts  or  found  some 
of  the  Oriental  chestnuts,  here  are 
some  ways  to  use  them. 

Nut  Butter 

V2  cup  butter 

1 cup  finely  ground  nuts 

V4  tsp.  salt 

1 tbsp.  steak  sauce  (optional) 
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ORIENTAL  CHESTNUT,  in  closeup,  above, 
came  from  tree,  right,  growing  near 
Raystown  Dam  in  Huntingdon  County.  This 
tree  usually  bears  well. 


BUTTERNUTS,  left,  were  gathered  in  Cum- 
berland County;  their  shells  are  easier  to 
open  than  those  of  hickories.  Below  left,  old 
flavorful  favorite,  the  black  walnut.  Below, 
the  hard-to-hold-while-cracking  hickory  nut. 
Great  eating,  all. 
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With  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  mix 
the  softened  butter  with  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients.  The  nut  butter  can  be  used 
in  many  ways  such  as  for  appetizers  or 
on  nut  bread. 

Cranberry-Nut  Bread 

V2  cup  orange  juice 
V4  cup  boiling  water 
V2  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 
2 tbsp.  butter 
1 cup  sugar 

1 cup  cranberries,  chopped 
V2  cup  chopped  hickory  nuts 

2 cups  flour 

V2  tsp.  baking  soda 
V4  tsp.  salt. 

1 egg 

Melt  the  butter  in  the  boiling  water 
and  add  the  combination  to  the  juice 
and  rind.  Beat  the  egg  and  sugar 
together  and  stir  into  the  orange  mix- 
ture. Add  cranberries  and  nuts.  Sift  the 
flour,  salt  and  soda  together  and  add  to 
the  original  mixture.  Pour  into  a 
greased  loaf  pan  and  bake  in  a 325° 
oven  for  about  one  hour.  Cool 
overnight  before  slicing. 

Cheese-Nut  Hamburgers 

1 lb.  lean  ground  beef 
V2  cup  rice  krispies 
% cup  sharp  cheddar  cheese,  finely 
diced 

V2  tsp.  steak  sauce 
V2  cup  chopped  nuts  (chestnuts  or 
butternuts) 

*4  cup  water 

Mix  all  ingredients  together  lightly. 
Shape  into  4-6  thick  burgers  and  broil 
until  done. 

Apple-Nut  Bars 

1 cup  flour 

V4  tsp.  baking  powder 
V4  tsp.  salt 

V4  cup  melted  margarine 

1 cup  white  sugar 

2 eggs,  beaten 

1 cup  chopped  walnuts 


V4  cup  raisins 

% cup  finely  cut  dried  apples 
Powdered  sugar 

Sift  dry  ingredients  (except  pow- 
dered sugar)  and  then  add  rest  of  in- 
gredients. Mix  well.  Pour  into  a but- 
tered 13  x 9 x 2 pan.  Bake  in  a 350° 
oven  for  about  25  minutes.  While 
warm,  cut  into  bars.  Sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar. 

I met  a congenial  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanian a couple  months  ago  way  up  on 
Great  Bear  Lake  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. We  started  talking  about  food 
and  I discovered  that  Frank  Case  from 
Pottstown  enjoyed  cooking  with  wild 
nuts.  He  sent  me  his  favorite  hickory 
nut  cake  recipe  and  I’m  passing  it  on  to 
you.  I haven’t  tried  it  yet  but  after  eat- 
ing with  Frank  at  Branson’s  Lodge  for  a 
week,  I trust  his  taste. 

Shellbark  Cake 

2 cups  sugar 
% cup  butter 
2V2  cups  flour 
IV2  tsp.  baking  powder 

1 cup  milk 

2 cups  hickory  nuts 

5 egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 

Cream  sugar  and  butter.  Sift  the 
flour  and  baking  powder  and  all  to  the 
butter/sugar  mixture  alternately  with 
the  milk.  Stir  in  the  nut  meats.  Fold  in 
egg  whites.  Bake  in  two  round  cake  tins 
in  350°  preheated  oven  for  about  35  to 
40  minutes.  Frost  with  your  favorite 
butter  frosting  or  try  the  following: 

Butter  Frosting 

V4  cup  butter 

2 cups  sifted  powdered  sugar 
2 egg  yolks 
1 tsp.  vanilla 
1 tbsp.  cream 

Thoroughly  cream  the  butter  and 
sugar.  Stir  in  egg  yolks  and  vanilla.  Add 
cream  as  frosting  becomes  thick. 
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NOTES  FOR  NOVEMBER 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


WHETHER  OR  not  you  filled  your 
deer  tag  last  month,  November 
has  much  to  offer  those  who  prefer  the 
bow  and  arrow  for  their  hunting. 

Sure,  the  main  reason  I carry  my  16- 
gauge  pump  the  first  day  of  the  small 
game  season  is  that  it’s  too  dangerous  to 
fling  arrows  around  at  flying  ringnecks. 
But  I am  not  averse  to  taking  the  22  for 
squirrels  and  leaving  the  bow  home 
on  occasion.  This  admission  to  being 
slightly  human  is  merely  to  establish 
that  I’m  not  being  a snob  or  purist  in 
saying  what  follows. 

As  a young  gun  hunter,  trying  to  take 
the  limit  in  a day  was  part  of  the 
challenge  in  hunting.  It  was  less  to  put 
meat  on  the  table  than  it  was  simply  to 
be  able  to  say  I shot  the  limit.  Whether 
this  limit  was  four,  or  five,  or  six  was 
immaterial.  A limit  was  sort  of  the  cri- 
terion for  a perfect  day. 

When  I was  a youngster,  meat  on  the 
table  was  a definite  plus  value  in  hunt- 
ing, though  a secondary  consideration. 
In  the  mid  and  late  ’30s,  a pound  of  any 
kind  of  meat  helped  with  strained  bud- 
gets. Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who 
took  our  hunting  seriously  still  played 
by  the  rules.  I recall  one  time  when  the 
season  limit  was  20  rabbits,  and  I filled 
out  in  the  middle  of  a day  in  mid- 
season. As  soon  as  the  last  rabbit  was  in 
my  hunting  coat,  I headed  toward  the 
nearest  squirrel  woods,  anxious  to  see 
what  I could  do  there. 

Today,  my  season  bag  of  rabbits  with 
the  bow  averages  out  around  2 Vi.  Yet, 
there  was  that  extraordinary  day  some 
years  ago  when  I filled  my  limit  of  four 
with  the  bow.  That  this  stands  out  in 
my  mind  as  a big  event  is  indicative  of 
the  difficulty  attached  to  what  was  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  experience. 

There  is  probably  about  as  much 
game  today  as  there  was  back  in  the 
days  when  one  could  cover  several 
fields  without  running  into  another 
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IF  EVER  THERE  WAS  an  invitation  to  go  rabbit  hunting  with  the  bow,  this  is  it. 


hunter.  (In  any  event,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  more  hunting  space  if  you 
did  run  into  others.)  But  today  many 
more  hunters  share  the  available  game. 
Since  the  sport  has  been  good  to  me 
over  the  years,  it  is  no  sacrifice  to 
restrict  myself  to  the  odd  shot  with  the 
bow  and  leave  the  balance  of  the  game 
for  those  who  take  pride  in  “filling  out” 
a day’s  limit. 

If  you  haven’t  had  the  experience  of 
collecting  various  species  of  small  game 
with  the  bow,  perhaps  you  should  give 
it  a try. 

Plus  Values 

There  are  quite  a number  of  plus 
values  in  addition  to  the  occasional 
game  dinner.  Methods  and  tackle  have 
been  covered  here  from  time  to  time, 
so  I’ll  only  try  now  to  accentuate  the 
extra  benefits  that  come  in  trying  to 
collect  with  an  arrow. 

One  of  the  primary  benefits  should 
come  with  any  type  of  hunting — the 
simple  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
prove  evidence  of  skill  as  a hunter  and  a 
marksman.  Any  other  consideration 
must  be  secondary  for  the  sportsman, 
regardless  of  what  method  is  employed 
in  hunting. 

Hunting  small  game  keeps  the  archer 
keen.  There  is  very  little  activity  on  the 
target  range  during  November  except 
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on  Sunday.  Those  who  have  the  time  to 
hunt  are  going  to  do  just  that.  If  you 
haven’t  filled  your  deer  tag,  looking  for 
and  shooting  at  small  game  will  keep 
your  instincts  sharp.  Squirrels,  rabbits, 
and  occasional  sitting  or  running 
ringnecks  or  grouse  represent  in  size 
the  killing  area  on  the  average  deer. 

Further,  since  field  points  are  best 
for  small  game,  you  can  have  plenty  of 
practice  snots  at  unfeeling  stumps,  dis- 
carded cans  and  the  occasional  leaf  that 
stands  out.  Hunting  small  game  invites 
a game  of  roving  among  several  hun- 
ters; this  is  no  bother  to  others  in  the 
field  or  the  nearby  populace  in  rural 
areas.  Except  for  the  occasional  hidden 
rock  that  shatters  an  arrow,  ammuni- 
tion is  reusable  and  is  considerably  less 
in  cost  per  shot  than  any  other  avail- 
able. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  you  should 
use  junk  arrows.  Far  from  it.  You  need 
shafts  that  are  finely  tuned  to  your  bow 
if  you  expect  to  score  on  game  when  the 
opportunity  does  present  itself. 

So,  if  you  hunt  small  game  with  the 
bow,  you  will  be  a better  archer  for  it. 
No  matter  how  you  cut  it,  it  provides  an 
enjoyable  day.  If  you  do  score,  each 
successful  shot  produces  a trophy  of 
sorts. 

For  those  still  carrying  an  unfilled 
deer  tag,  there  are  the  other  seasons 
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coming  up  to  present  extra  chances.  By 
keeping  your  eyes  open  and  covering  a 
lot  of  territory,  you  may  locate  the  deer 
that  eluded  you  during  the  regular 
archery  season.  Of  course,  the  many 
hunters  who  enter  the  woods  on  the 
first  day  of  the  gunning  season  fre- 
quently upset  the  normal  patterns  of 
the  animals.  But  they  will  still  be  in  the 
general  area  in  which  you  located  them 
during  November.  Anyway,  after  the 
excitement  of  the  first  day  of  the  gun- 
ning season,  deer  tend  to  fall  back  into 
former  habits. 


Surprises 

For  variety  you  may  want  to  pick  up 
a buddy  and  take  a long  walk  back  in 
the  mountains.  There  is  a certain  joy  in 
discovery,  and  seeking  out  new  terri- 
tory frequently  brings  surprises. 
Besides  locating  deer  for  later  atten- 
tion, the  lack  of  leaves  may  reveal  areas 
in  a new  light.  You  may  not  mind  taking 
long  tramps  in  typical  November 
weather  that  would  have  been  less  en- 
joyable during  the  warm  weeks  of 
October. 

In  the  more  remote  areas  you  will 
frequently  find  that,  although  game 
may  be  less  plentiful,  it  is  also  less 
disturbed  and  consequently  somewhat 
less  wild  than  in  more  heavily  hunted 
territory.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the 
opportunities  that  present  themselves. 

Those  who  don’t  use  the  bow  in  the 
gunning  season  may  still  be  among  that 
majority  who  failed  to  score  with  the 
gun  during  the  antlered  deer  season. 
Some  may  want  to  carry  the  bow  into 
the  antlerless  deer  season,  if  they  are 
successful  in  obtaining  a tag.  Even  after 
all  this,  there  is  still  the  extra  season 
after  Christmas  when  all  deer  again  be- 
come legal  quarry  for  the  archer. 

With  225,793  licensed  bow  hunters 
in  the  1976-77  seasons,  as  of  a July  31 
tally,  it  is  a fair  bet  that  more  and  more 
archers  are  finding  their  greatest  satis- 


faction in  doing  all  their  big-game  hunt- 
ing with  the  bow. 

Some  who  do  not  go  in  for  formalized 
archery  are  nevertheless  good  shots 
under  hunting  conditions.  Such  bow 
hunters  could  certainly  improve  their 
abilities  by  going  for  small  game  in 
November. 

During  most  of  the  month  almost  all 
species  except  big  game  are  in  season. 
Depending  somewhat  upon  the 
weather,  woodchuck  hunting  can  still 
produce.  Turkey  territory  is  seldom 
overcrowded.  Those  who  like  to  hunt  at 
night,  or  have  little  time  during  the  day 
because  of  working  schedules,  can  go 
for  raccoons. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  ways  to 
hunt  rabbits  at  any  time  is  with  a 
mouthy  little  beagle  that  will  drive 
rabbits  slowly  and  keep  you  informed 
of  their  progress.  Sometimes  those 
shortlegged  harriers  will  send  a 
ringneck  running  your  way,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
when  these  foreign  fowl  avoid  taking 

FOR  THOSE  BOWMEN  who  want  to  make 
the  toughest  try  of  all,  turkey  hunting  is  the 
greatest  challenge.  There’s  always  plenty  of 
room,  for  turkey  territory  isn’t  crowded. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  hunting  the  night 
shift,  raccoon  hunting  is  an  interesting  way 
to  go.  Everything  is  different  at  this  time;  the 
challenge  is  unique. 

wing  whenever  possible.  You  can  hunt 
brush  and  slashings  that  would  nor- 
mally be  futile  to  search  with  a bow. 
Rabbits  jumped  in  such  cover  tend  to 
move  better  in  front  of  a dog  than  they 
do  in  open  areas,  where  they  are  more 
apt  to  go  straight  to  a woodchuck  hole. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  extra  sights 
and  sounds  come  chiefly  to  the  silent 
hunter  who  becomes  a more  intimate 
part  of  the  landscape.  Whether  one  is 
arked  on  a stump  or  tracing  a 
edgerow  along  the  south  forty,  there 
is  much  to  encourage  days  afield  in 
November  with  no  more  than  a bow 
and  arrow  as  the  means  to  score. 

Those  who  express  themselves  in 
high  sounding  terms  about  the 


aesthetic  values  in  bow  hunting  might 
be  asked  whether  they  carry  the  bow 
for  small  game.  For  here  is  a real 
challenge.  If  one  misses  with  a bow 
what  could  easily  have  been  taken  with 
the  gun,  how  one  feels  about  it  is  im- 
portant. If  it  produces  undue  disap- 
pointment, small  game  hunting  with 
the  bow  is  not  for  that  archer. 

There  are  no  failures  for  those  who 
love  to  hunt  with  the  bow — only 
misses. 

* * * 

Georgia,  the  last  holdout  against 
general  use  of  the  compound  bow,  now 
permits  it  for  any  hunting.  At  one  time 
completely  outlawed,  the  law  was 
stretched  to  admit  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound during  the  gunning  season. 

* * * 

Most  target  archers  are  familiar  with 
the  term  “Robin  Hood”  to  signify  that 
one  arrow  has  jammed  into  another. 
The  term  is  taken  from  the  legendary 
English  archer  who  supposedly  did  it  to 
win  a shooting  contest.  However,  there 
is  record  today  of  double  Robin 
Hoods — one  arrow  impaled  by  another, 
which  in  turn  is  impaled  by  a third. 
One  was  accomplished  with  a cross- 
bow, the  other  with  a compound  bow. 
Neither  archer  was  aware  of  the 
unusual  event  until  he  checked  his 
target. 

* * * 

Bow  hunters  welcome  return  of  the 
no-closed  season  on  woodchucks.  Late 
spring  hunting,  when  foliage  is  heavy, 
permits  the  close  shooting  that  is 
necessary  to  score  with  any  consistency 
on  these  elusive  animals. 


Carrying  the  Weight  of  the  World 

The  turtle  figures  in  many  creation  myths,  such  as  those  of  India,  North 
America,  Japan  and  China.  In  this  context,  turtles  are  usually  seen  as  supernatural 
animals  which  support  mountains  and  large  land  masses.  In  ancient  Hindu  beliefs, 
Vishnu,  in  the  guise  of  a great  turtle,  supported  the  universe. 
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Advocates  for  both  Magnum  and  conventional  car- 
tridges have  strong  arguments,  and  the  situation  is  so 
confusing  the  Pennsylvania  big  game  hunter  is  faced 
with  a . . . 


Ballistic  Dilemma 


DON  LEWIS  WITH  ONE  OF  HIS  favorite  deer  rifles,  the  M77  Ruger  7 x 57.  The  old  cartridge  is 
great  on  whitetails,  though  not  well  known  to  younger  hunters. 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  BUCK  MOVED  cautiously 
through  a heavy  growth  of  grape- 
vines, seeming  to  sense  that  danger  was 
close.  I watched  from  over  a hundred 
yards  away,  and  when  the  5-point 
stepped  into  a small  clearing,  my  30-30 
slug  dropped  it.  The  shot  marked  the 
end  of  five  minutes  of  suspense.  The 
buck  had  walked  around  me  in  a wide 
semicircle,  stopping  at  intervals  to  test 
the  wind,  and  my  chance  finally  came 
just  before  it  would  have  disappeared 
in  a dense  stand  of  pines.  The  170-gr. 
Speer  flat  nose  propelled  by  31 V2  grains 
of  3031  left  the  muzzle  at  better  than 


2100  fps  and  killed  the  buck  instantly. 

As  far  as  I was  concerned,  that  was 
the  way  deer  hunting  should  be  done. 
In  such  a situation,  the  hunter  plays  the 
major  role,  with  the  rifle  having  only  a 
supporting  part.  But  relating  this 
episode  to  my  hunting  pals  brought 
heavy  sarcasm  from  the  Magnum 
owners  who  claimed  the  deer  could 
have  been  dispatched  through  the 
heaviest  brush  if  I had  been  using  a 300 
H&H,  338  Winchester,  or  even  the 
Remington  7mm  Magnum  which  had 
just  been  introduced.  My  claim  that  I 
had  plenty  of  power  for  that  shot  did 
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not  make  much  of  an  impression;  my 
critics  were  convinced  the  30-30  and  its 
clan  were  long  overdue  for  the  antique 
category. 

That  was  back  in  the  early  1960s, 
but  the  clamor  still  goes  on.  While  the 
super  cartridge  crowd  is  gaining 
converts  every  year,  the  30-30  and  its 
clan  are  still  doing  very  well  at  the  sales 
counter,  and  that  strengthens  my  belief 
that  I could  have  been  right  all  along. 

I’d  like  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
ballistic  dilemma,  but  it  first  must  be 
established  that  the  hunter  is  the  decid- 
ing factor,  that  it’s  really  not  the  firearm 
or  cartridge  that  makes  the  big  dif- 
ference. For  certain,  the  cartridge  has 
to  be  adequate  in  power,  but  the 
hunter  does  the  thinking.  Perhaps  a 
Magnum  would  have  dropped  the  buck 
at  any  given  point  (though  I’m  doubtful 
any  cartridge  truly  works  well  in  heavy 
brush)  but  it  was  my  decision  to  wait  for 
the  proper  time  until  conditions  were 
right  to  make  a quick,  clean  kill.  Con- 
sequently, I killed  the  buck  more  be- 
cause of  thinking  power  than  cartridge 
power. 

With  carloads  of  ballistic  material 
available,  it  seems  there  should  be  no 
doubt  in  a hunter’s  mind  which  car- 
tridge would  best  suit  his  needs.  Yet 


WHILE  SON  DAVE  takes  readings  from  both 
Avtron  and  Oehler  chronographs,  Bob  Wise 
does  the  shooting  to  get  velocities  of  some 
varmint  loads. 


the  issue  remains  clouded,  and  for 
the  most  part  published  information 
doesn’t  help  much.  For  one  thing,  fads 
are  tough  to  put  down,  and  the  fad  to- 
day is  super  power.  It’s  so  compelling 
that  many  hunters  are  deserting  their 
conventional  big  game  outfits  just  to 
save  face.  In  many  cases,  this  switch 
is  a downright  shame. 

From  years  of  shooting  and  testing,  I 
see  things  in  a vastly  different  view.  I 
can’t  understand  the  mad  scramble  to 
use  shoulder-breaking  cartridges  for 
game  animals  that  the  old  30-06  will  kill 
with  ease  at  300  yards.  Well,  to  each  his 
own.  I’m  not  against  the  Magnum  shell 
in  either  the  rifle  or  shotgun,  but  I am 
against  the  feeling  that  every  hunter 
should  use  one.  The  idea  that  the 
Magnum  is  best  because  it’s  the  largest 
is  wrong.  There’s  more  to  a big  game 
cartridge  than  just  how  much  powder 
its  case  holds. 

It  could  be  that  I place  too  much  em- 
phasis on  the  psychological  aspect  of 
shooting  and  hunting,  but  the  years 
I’ve  spent  on  the  sight-in  range  prove 
to  me  that  psychology  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  selecting  a big  game  car- 
tridge. I could  relate  dozens  of  episodes 
where  changing  cartridges  took  a hun- 
ter out  of  the  pit  of  failure  into  the  sun- 
light of  success.  It’s  true  we  don’t  feel 
recoil  when  shooting  at  game,  but  it’s 
there  just  the  same.  On  top  of  that, 
only  a few  shots  are  actually  fired  at 
game  over  a lifetime  of  big  game  hunt- 
ing. With  the  bulk  of  shooting  being 
done  for  sighting  in  and  pre-season 
practice,  the  hunter  should  have  a rifle 
chambered  for  a cartridge  that  is  en- 
joyable to  shoot. 

Today’s  trend  in  cartridge  selection  is 
almost  entirely  based  on  ballistics,  but 
other  important  guidelines  should  be 
considered.  My  approach  is  to  first 
decide  what  type  of  terrain  and  cover 
will  be  hunted.  The  hunter  faced  with 
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dense  vegetation  and  short  range  shoot- 
ing doesn’t  need  the  speed  and  flat  tra- 
jectory of  a 25-06  or  270  Winchester.  In 
wide  open  country  where  350-yard 
shots  are  possible,  the  30-30,  32  Special 
or  35  Remington  are  as  much  out  of 
place  as  the  family  car  would  be  in  the 
Daytona  500.  If  the  hunter  is  uncertain 
about  terrain  or  intends  to  hunt  under 
varying  conditions,  the  choice  must 
lean  toward  power  and  speed. 

I’m  not  old-fashioned,  but  I do  resent 
the  claims  that  many  rifles  used  with 
reat  success  over  several  generations 
ave  suddenly  gone  sour  and  it’s  time 
to  sound  their  death  knell.  Some  of 
these  old  standbys  will  fade  into  obliv- 
ion not  so  much  from  attrition  but 
simply  because  newer  cartridges  will 
push  them  aside.  In  the  varmint  rifle 
field,  the  Remington  222  sent  the  218 
Bee  and  22  Hornet  to  the  sidelines  al- 
most too  fast,  and  the  Remington  7mm 
Magnum  is  showing  signs  of  doing  the 
same  thing  to  some  big  game  loads. 

The  advent  of  a cartridge  is  always 
exciting,  and  I always  hope  a new  one 
will  have  a definite  advantage  to  offer 
the  hunter,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Remington  222. 

Bee  and  Hornet  Days 

Back  in  the  Bee  and  Hornet  days, 
varmint  shooters  were  pushing  those 
two  little  jobs  beyond  their  range  ca- 
pacity. The  222  with  its  additional  ve- 
locity and  flatter  trajectory  took  much 
of  the  guesswork  out  of  long  range 
varmint  shooting,  and  that  has  to  be 
considered  a major  contribution.  The 
Remington  7mm  Magnum  is  a happy 
medium  between  the  standard  big 
game  cartridge  and  the  Super  Mag- 
num, and  that,  too,  is  a definite  ad- 
vantage. 

I have  no  doubts  some  cartridges 
such  as  the  32  Special,  35  Remington, 
and  30-40  Krag  will  eventually  bite  the 
dust,  but  let’s  not  attempt  to  include  all 
the  familiar  big  game  getters  here,  nor 
should  we  do  it  all  at  once.  There’s 
plenty  of  gusto  in  the  30-06,  270 
Winchester  and  30-30  to  handle  white- 
tailed deer  and  black  bear  hunting  for 
years  to  come.  The  splinter-new  Rem- 
ington 8mm  Magnum  is  really  powerful 
and  will  make  a whale  of  an  elk  and 


LEWIS  AND  HIS  brother  Cull  discuss  two 
new  outfits,  the  M99  Savage  chambered  for 
358  Winchester  load  and  the  Remington 
M700  BDL  in  8mm  Remington  Magnum,  here 
wearing  a 1 0x  Weaver  for  test  shooting. 

moose  cartridge,  but  it’s  not  necessary 
for  shots  like  the  one  I made  on  that  5- 
pointer. 

One  misconception  that  I would  like 
to  see  put  to  rest  still  hangs  on — the 
belief  that  every  centerfire  cartridge  is 
adequate  for  whitetails.  I’ve  taken  deer 
with  the  22  Hornet,  222  Remington, 
and  the  220  Swift,  but  I won’t  recom- 
mend any  of  them  as  deer  outfits.  The 
Swift  is  dynamite  on  varmints,  but  hit- 
ting a deer  or  black  bear  with  even  a 
handloaded  70-gr.  Speer  carries  no 
guarantee  of  a clean  kill.  The  makeup  of 
a bullet  designed  primarily  for  small 
predators  and  pests  is  a far  cry  from 
what  is  needed  in  a big  game  bullet. 
Don’t  be  lulled  into  thinking  velocity 
alone  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Velocity  is  the  most  discussed  aspect 
of  ballistics.  Obviously,  a bullet  has  to 
be  moving  in  order  to  have  any  effect 
on  an  animal,  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
faster  a given  bullet  is  driven,  the 
greater  effect  it  will  have.  However, 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  It’s  possible 
to  drive  a bullet  so  fast  that  it  will 
literally  explode  on  contact  with  an 
animal,  fragmenting  before  it  has  time 
to  penetrate  into  a vital  area  and  thus 
giving  only  a surface  wound  which  may 
not  even  be  disabling,  let  alone  fatal. 
There  has  to  be  some  sort  of  balance 
between  velocity,  bullet  weight  and 
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DON  AND  HELEN  LEWIS  chuck  hunting. 
Don’s  rifle  is  a custom  25-06  built  on  Texas 
Magnum  action,  Hart  barrel,  stock  by  Ran- 
dall Fredericks.  Scope  is  the  6-24x. 

design,  and  this  is  what  too  many 
hunters  fail  to  realize.  They  put  all  their 
faith  in  speed,  even  to  the  point  of 
drastically  reducing  bullet  weight  in 
order  to  get  higher  muzzle  velocity. 
What  many  don’t  realize  is  that  the 
lighter  bullets  in  a given  caliber,  even 
though  they  can  be  started  off  faster, 
lose  velocity  quicker  than  heavier  ones, 
thus  have  less  remaining  velocity  out 
where  the  game  is. 

About  the  only  place  where  a light- 
weight, high  velocity  bullet  works  well 
is  on  varmints.  Here  an  explosive  effect 
is  desirable,  so  the  centerfire  22s  are 
excellent  for  normal  shooting;  however, 
when  the  range  stretches  to  350  yards 
or  so  or  heavy  winds  have  to  be 
contended  with,  the  heavier  bullets 
come  into  their  own  even  on  chucks 
and  crows.  That’s  what  makes  the 
various  6mm’s  and  25  calibers  so 
popular  with  experienced  varmint 
hunters,  even  though  their  muzzle  ve- 
locities are  normally  less  than  those  ob- 
tainable with  the  hot  22s.  What  is 
needed  for  overcoming  atmospheric 
resistance  and  wind  problems  is  good 
ballistic  coefficient,  and  that  rarely 
comes  with  lightweight  bullets. 

Probably  the  big  drive  for  speed  got 


underway  when  it  was  noted  that  en- 
ergy figures  rose  rapidly  as  bullet 
velocity  went  up,  so  it  seemed 
this  was  the  answer  to  sure  kills.  Ki- 
netic energy,  as  shown  in  most  ballistic 
tables,  is  based  on  a formula  which  uses 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  so  any 
increase  in  bullet  speed  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. However,  many  experienced 
hunters  deny  that  KE  figures  are  an  ac- 
curate representation  of  killing  power, 
particularly  in  regard  to  big  game.  This 
approach  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
mentioned  a moment  ago,  that  the 
lightweight  bullets  whicn  can  most 
easily  be  driven  to  top  speeds  also  lose 
velocity  most  quickly.  To  get  around 
this,  the  Magnums  were  developed; 
they  drive  heavy  bullets  at  high  ve- 
locity, thus  would  seem  to  offer  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  But  they  do  this 
only  at  the  cost  of  heavy  recoil,  lots  of 
noise,  comparatively  short  barrel  life, 
etc.  In  ballistics,  as  elsewhere,  you 
don’t  get  something  for  nothing. 

As  the  bullet  decelerates,  its  path  not 
only  drops  more  quickly  but  it  loses  a 
lot  of  its  punch,  so  bullet  weight  gets 
even  more  important  as  velocity  slows 
down.  Catalog  energy  figures  are  con- 
fusing because  too  many  hunters’  ideas 
of  load  performance  are  based  on  muz- 
zle energy.  The  hunter  should  be 
interested  in  the  amount  of  energy 
produced  at  the  average  range  where 
he’s  shooting  his  game. 

Applied  Energy 

Applied  energy  is  what  kills,  and  it 
takes  a lot  of  it  for  instant  results  on 
Pennsylvania’s  big  game  animals.  For 
this  to  happen,  the  bullet  must  reach  a 
vital  area  regardless  of  its  point  of 
entry.  Unlike  the  varmint  bullet  that 
meets  little  resistance  from  its  minia- 
ture targets  and  can  literally  explode 
upon  contact,  the  big  game  bullet  must 
retain  some  semblance  of  its  original 
form  as  it  travels  through  the  muscles 
and  heavy  bone  structure  of  the  larger 
animals. 

The  velocity  bit  in  the  big  game  cate- 
gory is  over-cooked.  True,  the  hunter 
faced  with  shots  beyond  150  yards  has 
to  be  concerned.  The  170-gr.  30-30  slug 
that  dropped  the  5-point  for  me  had  a 
muzzle  speed  of  2100  fps  and  was 
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zeroed  in  3 inches  high  at  100  yards. 
With  that  particular  sight-in,  the  bullet 
would  be  up  lV£"at  50,  2"  at  100,  2V4"at 
150,  and  2V6"  low  at  200  yards.  Notice 
the  bullet  fell  more  than  4"  during  the 
last  50  yards  of  flight.  That’s  why  it’s 
important  to  know  the  path  of  your 
particular  load. 

Trajectory  tables  with  sight  cor- 
rection figures  can  fool  even  an 
experienced  hunter  who  doesn’t  read 
the  manuals  carefully.  Take  the  308- 
caliber  165-gr.  load,  for  instance.  With 
a muzzle  velocity  of  2800  fps,  the  basic 
path  of  this  speedster  drops  2"  at  100 
yards  and  9"  at  200  yards.  That’s  not 
Dad,  but  look  out!  At  the  300-yard 
point,  it’s  20"  low  and  at  500  it  will  fall  a 
full  five  feet  below  the  line  of  depar- 
ture. 

Some  sight  correction  tables  don’t 
clearly  show  it  that  way.  Many  give  a 
sight  correction  figure  of  8"  inches  at 
300  yards,  implying  that  this  figure 
represents  the  total  drop  of  the  bullet  at 
that  distance.  What  it’s  really  saying  is 
an  8"  correction  must  be  made  if  the 
rifle  is  zeroed  in  at  200  yards.  Before 
the  sight  correction  table  figures  can  be 
applied,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
distance  the  rifle  is  zeroed  in  for. 

What  criteria  can  be  used  to  de- 
termine what  cartridge  is  best  for  Penn- 
sylvania big  game?  It  shouldn’t  be  all 
that  difficult  now.  Any  cartridge  from 
the  243  Winchester  up  is  suitable  if  the 
proper  bullet  is  used.  I make  no  bones 
that  I’m  a 284-caliber  (7mm)  buff,  and  I 
still  believe  the  now-discontinued  284 
Winchester  was  a terrific  cartridge  that 
fitted  better  into  the  all-around  car- 
tridge category  than  either  the  243, 
6mm  Remington  or  the  25-06,  but 
that’s  just  my  opinion.  I have  hunting 


Tag  Cold  Storage  or  Processing 
Plant  Deer 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  deer  left 
in  cold  storage  or  processing  plants 
must  be  tagged.  The  official  tag  pro- 
vided as  a part  of  the  hunting  license 
should  clearly  show  the  county  from 
which  the  deer  was  taken,  and  the 
tag  should  be  attached  and  remain 
attached  to  the  deer  head,  rather 
than  the  carcass.  A separate  tag  pro- 
vided by  the  hunter  or  processor 
should  be  placed  on  the  carcass. 
Deer  heads  are  collected  during  and 
following  the  season  and  are 
examined  by  research  biologists. 
The  information  gathered  is  critical 
in  the  formulation  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s  deer  management 
program. 


associates  who  wouldn’t  touch  a caliber 
as  small  as  the  284  because  they  rest 
their  case  on  the  philosophy  that  the 
bigger  the  bullet  the  quicker  it  will  kill. 

For  any  big  game  rifle  to  earn  a spe- 
cial niche  in  a hunter’s  heart,  it  must  be 
shot  a lot — not  just  a few  rounds  at 
game  over  the  years.  The  more  the 
hunter  understands  his  rifle’s  potential 
and  the  path  of  the  bullet  being  used, 
the  better  his  chance  for  success.  Re- 
member, it’s  the  hunter  who  has  the 
mind;  the  rifle  and  cartridge  are  in- 
animate objects  that  perform  only 
mechanically  or  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  ballistics.  In  a sense,  they  have 
no  ability  for  change — that’s  for  the 
hunter.  If  he  thinks  when  he  selects  his 
big  game  cartridge  and  thinks  when  he 
sees  his  quarry,  it’s  unlikely  the 
ballistic  dilemma  will  ever  be  a prob- 
lem. 


Golden  Age  is  Gone 

Three  groups  of  amphibians  (frogs,  salamanders  and  caecilians)  and  five  groups 
of  reptiles  (turtles,  lizards,  snakes,  crocodilians  and  the  tuatara)  exist  today.  Dur- 
ing the  Permian  Age,  which  began  about  270  million  years  ago,  reptiles  were  the 
dominant  form  of  life. 


Quiz  Answers:  1-D;  2-H;  3-K;  4-J;  5-L;  6-B;  7-1;  8-A;  9-E;  10-G;  1 1-C;  12-F 
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A report  on  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  indicates  that  the  major 
threat  to  polar  bears,  whose  population 
appears  stable  at  this  point,  is  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  drilling  and  extraction. 
Secondary  dangers  include  oil  spills, 
either  from  tankers  or  from  offshore 
rigs. 


If  you  plan  to  be  around  in  about  200 
years,  you  may  not  like  the  climate.  Re- 
search suggests  that  the  CO2  released 
by  burning  fossil  fuels  may  significantly 
increase  global  temperatures  and  change 
rainfall  patterns,  thus  changing  the  flora 
and  fauna.  Lest  the  time  frame  make  you 
complacent,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  points  out  that  by  the  time  the 
changes  begin  to  show  (in  a few  decades), 
it  will  be  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 


The  bobcat  and  its  more  northerly 
cousin,  the  lynx,  are  being  considered 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
inclusion  on  the  list  of  endangered  or 
threatened  species.  (There  is  no  open 
season  on  bobcat  in  Pennsylvania.) 


From  an  estimated  80  in  1972,  whoop- 
ing crane  numbers  have  increased  to 
about  1 26.  Half  of  the  eggs  from  the  major 
wild  flock  were  transferred  to  nests  of 
greater  sandhill  cranes.  Biologists  hope  in 
this  way  to  establish  a new  wild  flock  in 
another  area;  if  concentrated  in  only  one 
area,  an  entire  species  may  be  wiped  out 
by  natural  disaster.  Five  such  fostered 
whoopers  survive  from  past  years.  At  last 
report,  23  chicks  from  the  32  wild- 
produced  eggs  survive.  Four  captive  pairs 
produced  22  eggs,  a neat  feat  since  the 
birds  usually  lay  only  2 eggs  a year. 


Alternative  fuels  are  turning  up  all  over. 
The  trick  is  to  find  one  that  meets  all  the 
economic,  environmental  and  other 
criteria,  from  production  to  consumption, 
that  would  make  it  better  than  what  we 
now  have.  One  such  may  be  a pellet  made 
from  organic  fibrous  waste  (wood  chips, 
peanut  shells,  sugar  refining  refuse,  etc.). 
Invented  by  an  Oregon  physicist.  The  fuel 
is  now  commercially  produced  and  ap- 
parently is  “clean”  in  terms  of  air  pollution. 


Good  Guys  Dept.:  Because  this  column 
reports  punishing  of  big  polluters,  fair  play 
requires  that  big  guys  who  try  not  to  pollute 
also  get  our  recognition.  So:  The  Izaak 
Walton  League  has  given  a clean  water 
award  to  an  IBM  manufacturing  plant  in 
East  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  for  its  efforts  in  in- 
dustrial water  pollution  control.  Awards 
also  went  to  Union  Carbide,  Wyoming,  and 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Mahwah,  N.J. 


The  International  Whaling  Commission 
has  recommended  reducing  next  year’s 
overall  quotas  by  36  percent.  Sperm  whale 
harvests,  they  suggest,  should  drop  90 
percent  in  the  North  Pacific.  Even  if  the 
recommendations  are  adopted,  however 
(despite  protests  from  Japan  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  already  have  reduced 
their  whaling)  problems  remain.  Some 
whaling  countries  do  not  submit  to  the 
international  group. 


Michigan's  eagles  are  producing  more 
and  more  young  after,  like  other  raptors, 
suffering  reproductive  failures  blamed  on 
pesticide  residues.  Since  bans  or  tight 
restrictions  on  offending  pesticides,  hatch- 
ing success  has  slowly  increased.  A 
reported  91  eaglets  fledged,  compared  to 
last  year’s  81.  Five  nests  contained  three 
fledglings  each,  an  unusually  high 
number  ...  On  the  other  hand,  sharp- 
tailed grouse  and  prairie  chickens  are 
declining. 


Bighorn  sheep  are  doing  well  where 
they've  been  restored  to  portions  of 
Idaho.  Releases  in  two  areas,  of  38  and 
12  bighorns,  have  increased  to  about 
200  and  100  animals,  respectively,  in 
about  ten  years.  The  project  was  a 
cooperative  effort  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Idaho  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN.  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT. 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  - 

WHAT  IS  A LAWFUL  DEER  IN 
ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON  9 

ANSWER  — 

ANY  DEER  WITH  ANTLERS 
BOTH  OF  WHICH  ARE  LESS 
THAN  THREE  INCHES  IN 
LENGTH  IS  CONSIDERED  AN 
ANTLERLESS  DEER. 


QUESTION  — 

WHAT  SHOULD  I DO  IF  I LOSE  MY 
DEER  TAG  WHILE  DRAGGING  A DEER 
OUT  OF  THE  WOODS  9 

ANSWER  — 

A DUPLICATE  TAG  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  AND  ATTACHED  TO  THE 
DEER. 


These  four  enlarged  GAME  NEWS  cover  prints 
by  internationally  acclaimed  wildlife  artist 
Ned  Smith  are  available  from  the  Game 
Commission’s  Division  of  Information  and 
Education.  On  11x14  heavy  coated  paper, 
ready  for  framing.  $3  per  set,  delivered. 


Make  Check  or  M6ney  Order 
Payable  to 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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COVER  PHOTO  BY  JOE  OSMAN 

Deer  hunting  is  something  special  among  outdoor  activities — 
especially  in  Pennsylvania  Here,  a significant  percentage  of  our 
ablebodied  men,  and  quite  a few  women,  too,  find  it  impossible  to  stay 
at  home  during  whitetail  season.  It’s  not  only  the  challenge  of  this  great 
game  animal,  but  also  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  facing  the 
winter’s  days  head-on,  be  they  cold  and  clear  or  windy  and  snowy. 
Perhaps  best  of  all  are  those  after-the-storm  days  when  the  snow  lies 
heavy  and  quiet,  muffling  all  sound  but  the  slow  murmur  of  the 
streams — the  kind  of  day  that  Joe  Osman  pictures  here. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


You  Don’t  Have  To  Kill  ’Em 

BACK  IN  1964  I wrote  an  article  with  the  above  title  for  GAME  NEWS.  It  came 
to  mind  recently  when  several  of  us  returned  elkless  from  a hunt  in  the  Pecos 
Wilderness  Area  of  New  Mexico.  Every  morning  for  a week  we  crawled  out  of  the 
goosedown  bags  in  the  frosty  darkness,  cobbled  up  some  breakfast  and  then 
climbed  three  or  four  miles  through  the  alpine  meadows  and  spruce  thickets  to  be 
near  timberline — which  is  at  almost  12,000  feet  in  that  country — when  dawn 
showed.  It  usually  was  well  past  dark  when  we  got  back  to  camp,  so  you  could  say 
we  put  in  our  time  and  did  our  best.  But  not  one  of  us  fired  a shot.  Still,  it  was  a 
great  hunt.  We  saw  some  tremendous  country,  met  some  nice  people,  and  saw 
some  elk,  the  biggest  a young  5-point,  Western  count.  He  was  legal,  and  only  50 
yards  or  so  away,  and  there  was  a moment  when  the  shot  might  have  been  taken. 
But  he  wasn’t  much  as  a trophy,  and  I hesitated  an  instant,  wondering  if  I might 
see  a bigger  one,  and  then  he  was  gone.  I wasn’t  disappointed.  I’ve  killed  bigger 
elk,  and  I told  myself  that  a season  or  two  from  now  he  could  make  a tremendous 
trophy  for  someone,  maybe  even  me.  Maybe  I even  felt  a bit  smug  about  my  deci- 
sion (like  one  of  those  big-time  trophy  hunters  that  write  the  stories,  you  know), 
but  even  as  I flipped  the  gun  up  I was  aware  that  we  were  15  miles  from  the  truck 
and  that  most  of  whatever  went  out  of  that  high  country  was  going  out  on  our 
backs,  so  maybe  that  influenced  my  decision. 

But  as  I said,  we  had  a great  trip,  and  that’s  hard  for  some  people  to  understand, 
since  we  brought  nothing  tangible  home.  Yet  a real  hunter  understands;  it’s  the 
non-hunter  who  can’t  see  how  a trip  that  produces  no  game  can  be  entirely  satisfy- 
ing. Non-hunters  and  anti-hunters  believe  that  killing  something  is  the  only 
reason  we  hunt.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  further  from  the  truth.  If  meat  were  our 
only  objective,  we’d  do  our  hunting  in  the  supermarket.  Success  would  be 
assured,  the  price-per-pound  would  be  far  less,  and  there  would  be  no  physical 
discomfort  to  be  endured.  But  the  truth  is,  the  uncertainty  about  success  is  one  of 
the  prime  reasons  men  hunt.  If  we  knew  we  would  always  find  game  and  that  our 
shots  would  never  miss,  we  wouldn’t  hunt.  The  challenge  is  most  of  the  motiva- 
tion. We  don’t  have  to  drive  2000  miles  from  home  and  hunt  unusual  game  to 
prove  that,  of  course.  There’s  plenty  of  proof  right  here  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
despite  the  fact  that  each  season  well  over  100,000  deer  hunters  are  successful, 
some  850,000  are  unsuccessful.  If  these  had  to  kill  something  to 
make  their  hunt  worthwhile,  they  wouldn’t  be  out  there  the  follow- 
ing year.  Yet  they  always  are.  Sure,  they  hope  the  next  season  will 
be  successful,  but  they  also  spend  countless  hours  reminiscing 
about  the  past  one — where  they  went,  what  they  saw  and  did,  who 
got  lost,  who  fell  in  the  creek.  They  constantly  relive  those  few  days 
they  spent  in  the  mountains,  making  them  a permanent  part  of  their 
memories — of  the  American  hunting  heritage — and  that’s  the  impor- 
tant thing,  not  the  shooting.  And  that  s why  we  say  you  don  t have  to 
lull  ’em. — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


One  Day  in  December 

By  Janice  Frazier 


I AST  DECEMBER  I was  24  years  old 
J and  a student  of  wildlife  tech- 
nology at  Penn  State  University.  Id 
always  had  a dim  view  of  hunters, 
and  hunting  itself  was  a concept  that, 
for  me,  was  completely  separate  from 
my  idea  of  conservation.  One  day  my 
friend  Craig  offered  to  take  me  out  in 
Cameron  County  for  doe  season.  I 
agreed  to  go,  more  for  experimental 
reasons  than  for  any  real  love  of  the 
sport.  If  wildlife  were  to  be  my  chosen 
field,  I felt  I should  get  an  inside  view 
of  what  this  particular  aspect  of 
management  was  all  about.  Not  to 
judge  the  validity  of  hunting  as  a tool  as 
much  as  to  find  out  what  it  might  be 
like  to  actually  be  a hunter  and  evaluate 
it  all  on  a personal,  human  level. 

I had  my  courses  in  habitat  manage- 
ment behind  me,  had  seen  for  myself 
how  an  unrelenting  winter  can  trap  and 
cripple  and  emaciate  deer,  quick-freez- 
ing fawns  chest  deep  in  banks  and  carv- 
ing older  animals  clown  to  the  bone.  I 
had  done  some  reading  on  the  subject 
of  damage  done  to  land  by  deer.  I re- 
membered particularly  what  Aldo 
Leopold  had  said  about  a mountain  liv- 
ing in  fear  of  its  deer  herd. 

Yes,  I believed  in  my  mind  that  there 
were  too  many  deer  for  Pennsylvania’s 
fields  and  forests  to  support.  They  were 
eating  themselves  out  of  house  and 
home,  so  to  speak.  Man  had  upset  the 
balance  of  nature,  by  eliminating 
natural  predators.  Therefore,  hunting 
had  to  be.  But,  even  armed  with  this 
information,  could  I do  it?  When  the 
time  came,  with  that  doe  set  perfectly 
in  my  sights,  could  I indeed  pull  that 
trigger?  What  would  I feel?  How  would 
what  I had  learned  in  school  affect  my 
ability  to  kill  an  animal?  Just  what 
would  it  be  like  to  be  a hunter? 

I was  about  to  find  out. 

We  set  out  before  sunrise  on  that 
snowy  December  morning.  I remem- 
ber the  deep,  brilliant  sapphire  of 
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the  darkness  and  the  wild,  seemingly 
erratic  scattering  of  deer  prints  around 
the  little  cabin.  It  was  strange  to  think 
that  while  we  slept  they  had  come 
down  the  mountain,  so  far  down,  pass- 
ing like  shadows  by  the  windows,  and 
that  now  we  were  going  out  to  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground  with  a gun. 

Walking  down  the  road  in  the  dark 
that  morning,  I thought  about  the  week 
before  in  buck  season  back  in  Clearfield 
County.  Craig  had  stationed  me  in  the 
clump  of  trees  while  he  set  off  to  make  a 
drive  toward  me.  He  had  been  gone 
about  half  an  hour  when  two  does 
and  three  young  of  the  year  erupted 
from  the  thick  woods  to  my  left.  They 
came  into  my  field  of  vision  at  high 
speed,  then  slowed  down  as  they  came 
closer.  I thought  about  their  quickness 
and  their  easy  motion,  the  alertness 
that  had  seemed  to  quiver  in  every 
nerve  and  sinew.  I was  delighted  at  the 
little  caravan  passing  by  me,  moved  by 
their  vibrancy  and  vitality  and  the 
lingering  suggestions  of  newness  in  the 
smaller  deer. 

I’d  had  the  gun  then,  but  it  was  buck 
season.  If  such  a group  passed  me  to- 
day, would  my  fascination  and  wonder 
get  in  the  way? 

It  had  been  warm  in  the  preceding 
days.  The  snow  had  first  come  in  the 
form  of  rain  that  had  frozen  on  the 
steep  mountainsides,  glazing  every 
rock,  root  and  shrub.  We  began  our 
ascent  carefully,  sometimes  helplessly, 
our  boot  treads  useless  on  the  slipper)' 
coating  of  ice. 

I had  the  30-30.  I was  glad  Craig  had 
familiarized  me  well  with  it  and  that  I 
had  shot  it  frequently  previous  to  this 
day.  It  felt  comfortable  in  the  crook  of 
my  arm. 

It  took  about  an  hour  to  get  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  I was  alternately  hot 
and  sweating  from  the  arduous  climb 
and  then  agonizingly  cold  when  we 
stopped  to  rest.  My  ankles  ached  fu- 
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riously  from  walking  sideways  to  get 
proper  footing. 

It  had  grown  light  in  several  stages, 
each  phase  like  a frame  of  film  that 
caught  the  snowy  woods  in  all  the 
subtle  differences  that  sunrise  imposes. 
But  the  daylight  was  gray  and  the  snow 
continued  to  fall  heavily.  Craig’s  beard 
was  frozen  solid  by  the  time  we  headed 
around  the  point,  a favorite  haunt  for 
the  mountain’s  deer. 

I had  known  long  before  I had  even 
held  a gun  in  my  hands  that  Craig  was 
the  person  to  introduce  me  to  hunting, 
to  teach  me  and  guide  me.  I could  see 
that  he  had  respect  for  the  animals, 
even  reverence.  Besides  a practical  and 
responsible  knowledge  of  firearms  and 
of  the  terrain  with  its  well-worn  deer 
routes,  he  possessed  an  instinctive 
understanding  of,  and  empathy  with, 
forest  life.  This  was  home  to  him. 

Craig  stationed  me  that  morning  in 
several  strategic  locations— he  knew 
where  the  deer  usually  were  at  what 
time  of  day,  how  they  moved,  in  what 
direction  and  with  what  frequency  the 
routes  were  traveled.  But  something 
was  wrong.  He  found  the  does  and  he 
drove  them,  but  they  did  not  pass  by 
me.  Many  times  when  I walked  and  he 
stood,  they  did  indeed  come  down  the 
paths,  crossing  close  in  front  of  him 
though  I never  even  got  a glimpse  of 
the  animals  I moved.  Or  when  we’d 
both  circle,  separated  by  rhododendron 
thickets,  we  would  find  that  while  we’d 
been  gone  they  had  come  by  the  very 
spot  where  I had  been  standing  not 
fifteen  minutes  before.  We  both  began 
to  wonder  who  was  stalking  whom. 

Did  they  somehow  sense  that  Craig 
had  no  gun?  Because  he  saw  them  again 
and  again  as  the  day  wore  on,  spooked 
them  from  sleep  out  of  brambles  and 
laurel  clumps,  frightened  them  from 
their  feeding,  sneaked  up  on  them  in 
basins  with  their  backs  turned  while  I 
stood  freezing  in  the  snow  at  various 
posts. 

I began  to  see  that  the  deer  had  a 
definite  advantage.  They  were  on  home 
ground,  they  knew  the  trapdoors,  the 
back  doors,  the  secret  stairways  of  the 
woods.  Their  noses  could  filter  out 
whole  spectrums  of  scent  unknown  to 
man,  and  their  stiff  ears  were 


constantly  suctioning  in  sounds  on 
many  levels.  Their  legs,  lithe  and  well 
muscled  with  feet  sturdily  hooved, 
were  able  to  negotiate  the  steep  in- 
clines far  better  than  I in  my  clumsy, 
boys’  size  3V2  boots. 

No,  this  hunting  was  not  an  easy 
thing. 

Thirsty  and  Hungry 

By  early  afternoon  I was  thirsty  be- 
yond belief,  and  hungry.  I began  scrap- 
ing snow  from  branches  and  sucking  it. 
My  tongue  practically  froze  to  my  lips 
and  the  cold  rawness  of  it  made  my 
throat  burn.  I found  that  I was  soon 
thirstier  than  before.  It  was  out  of  the 
question  to  go  all  the  way  back  down 
the  mountain  for  lunch,  and  we  had 
brought  nothing  along  as  we’d  wanted 
to  travel  light.  So  we  trudged  on,  my 
soaked  mittens  out  of  commission  from 
handling  snow,  my  feet  so  numb  I 
could  not  feel  them  nor  control  them  on 
slippery  ground. 

About  2 o’clock,  as  we  approached 
the  edge  of  a drop,  a large  doe  sprang 
up  from  over  the  side,  branches  snap- 
ping as  if  someone  had  struck  a huge 
match.  But  the  snow  was  so  deep  and 
the  trees  so  thick  I fell  three  times 
before  I could  even  make  a move  to 
pursue  her.  I was  so  tired  now  that  the 
rifle  had  become  a burden.  We 
separated  and  made  off  to  follow  her 
tracks. 

They  led  a long  ways  through  the 
trees,  sinking  into  drifts  between  rocks 
and  out  along  narrow  crests.  Finally, 
after  an  hour  of  dizzying  concentration 
on  the  trail,  the  tracks  met  and  merged 
with  many  others,  and  when  I looked 
up  I realized  I was  totally  lost. 

Panic.  I foolishly  began  to  run  back 
along  my  own  tracks  which,  of  couse, 
one  should  never  do  with  a loaded  gun, 
even  with  the  barrel  pointed  down  and 
the  hammer  in  the  half-cock  notch.  I 
remembered  that  and  slowed  down  to  a 
quick  walk.  It  began  snowing  so  hard 
that  I couldn’t  see  in  front  of  me.  My 
wet  mittens  were  frozen  to  the  receiver 
of  the  30-30,  and  even  when  I found 
Craig’s  footprints  they  were  rapidly 
being  obliterated. 

Blinded  by  snow,  I stumbled  on  and 
tripped,  landing  flat  on  my  face  and 
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FOR  AN  eternity,  I 
worked  my  way 
forward,  my  heart 
beating  so  loudly 
its  vibrations  hurt 
my  ears.  She  and 
the  trees  were  now 
stark  silhouettes 
against  the  winter 
sky. 


smashing  my  shin  so  hard  on  a rock  that 
I started  to  cry.  I was  already  black  and 
blue  all  over  from  at  least  two  dozen 
falls,  but  this  time  the  pain  was  almost 
unbearable  for  about  ten  minutes.  Sit- 
ting there,  tears  freezing  on  my  face,  I 
wondered  why  I d ever  embarked  on 
this  expedition.  To  be  a good  hunter,  as 
I so  much  wanted  to  be,  you  obviously 
had  to  take  this  business  seriously  and 
possess  a special  stamina — of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body.  It  was  indeed  an 
exercise  in  willpower  to  drag  myself  up 
and  off  again  into  the  deeper  woods  to 
find  Craig. 

We  located  one  another  by  a series  of 
whistles,  and  he  was  angry  with  me  for 
not  watching  where  I was  going  while  I 
was  tracking.  The  discerning  hunter, 
he  told  me,  utilizes  plant  growth,  rock 
formations,  certain  tree  species,  etc.,  as 
guideposts. 

He  took  the  30-30  from  me  and  care- 
fully cleaned  the  snow  and  ice  from  all 
the  cracks  and  crevices;  then  we  set 
forth  once  more.  By  this  time  it  was 
close  to  4 o clock  and  beginning  to  grow 
dark.  The  woods  took  on  a quiet, 
blurred  dreaminess  that  made  me  long 
to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep. 

In  a vast  valiant  effort  to  help  me  bag 
my  deer,  Craig  instructed  me  to  follow 
the  teetering  edge  of  the  mountaintop 
while  he  walked  the  sheer  sweeping 


slope  below  me.  If  either  of  us  spotted  a 
doe,  we  were  to  whistle.  I didn’t  really 
care  at  this  point  whether  I ever  saw 
another  deer  in  my  life.  I couldn’t 
understand  what  strange  inner  drive 
sent  men  to  the  mountains  with  rifles  or 
bows  or  muzzleloaders  or  revolvers.  I 
didn’t  know,  but  I was  moments  from 
finding  out.  Suddenly  Craig  whistled, 
and  I crumpled  to  my  knees. 

Eerie  Excitement 

My  legs  were  shaking  from  hours  of 
ascending  and  descending,  from 
balancing  on  stones  when  fording 
stream  beds  (once  I fell  in),  from 
continuously  tripping,  and  now  from  an 
eerie  excitement  that  began  to  flow  all 
through  me.  I tried  to  pick  my  way 
down  through  the  trees,  attempting 
desperately  to  find  footing  on  little 
ledges  of  rock.  But  my  legs  just 
wouldn’t  hold  me  and  I slid  my  way 
down,  guiding  myself  with  one  arm 
while  the  other  struggled  to  keep  the 
gun  in  the  air.  I found)  however,  that  I 
was  gaining  momentum  and  could  no 
longer  stop  myself  or  control  my 
progress. 

I was  heading  straight  for  a mam- 
moth hickory  tree  at  an  alarming  rate  of 
speed.  I hit  it  smack  center  with  my 
shoulder  and  bounced  downhill  flat  on 
my  back,  all  the  pockets  ripping  off  my 
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jeans  and  coat  as  I went  sprawling. 

Craig  just  stood  there  motionless,  his 
black-and-red  jacket  the  only  color  in 
the  dusky  light.  He  pointed  down  and 
over.  There  she  was,  a lone  doe  making 
her  way  up  the  hill  slowly,  steadily, 
feeding  as  she  came. 

I began  trembling  head  to  toe. 
Sharp,  cold  splinters  of  excitement 
raced  up  my  back.  I stood  up,  drew  off 
my  mittens  and  dropped  them  in  the 
snow.  My  numb  hands  worked  their 
way  into  position  on  the  rifle,  my  feel- 
ingless feet  moved  one  after  the  other 
across  the  slope,  my  whole  body 
cringed  with  every  crack  of  a twig  or 
crunch  of  leaves  underfoot.  At  one 
point,  my  burning  eyes  focusing  on  the 
doe,  I forgot  to  look  down  for  the  next 
step  and  slid  a good  twelve  feet. 

Crawling  up  on  my  elbows  and 
knees,  the  rifle  tucked  up  under  me,  I 
watched  the  deer  through  the  trees. 
She  moved  slowly,  ever  so  slowly.  I got 
to  a stump,  pulled  myself  to  my  feet 
and  raised  the  gun  to  my  shoulder.  It 
was  a feather  in  my  trembling  arms. 
But  I couldn  t get  her  properly  in  the 
sights.  Every  time  I started  to  pull  the 
trigger,  she  moved  and  a tree  obscured 
my  vision. 

I could  hardly  breathe  by  now  and 
certainly  had  lost  the  ability  to  stand  on 
my  own.  Craig  and  the  forest  were 
gone  as  I staggered  toward  the  nearest 
tree  to  use  as  a rest.  In  all  the  world 
there  was  only  me  and  the  doe. 

Stark  Silhouettes 

For  what  seemed  an  eternity  I 
worked  my  way  forward  as  she  came 
up,  my  heart  beating  so  loudly  its  vibra- 
tions hurt  my  ears.  At  last  I stood  on  a 
point  where  my  path  was  directly  per- 
pendicular to  hers.  She  and  the  trees 
were  now  stark  silhouettes  against  the 
winter  sky. 

Suddenly  she  took  a step  and  stood 
alone,  out  of  the  trees.  I don’t  re- 
member pulling  the  trigger.  I don’t  re- 
member the  noise,  the  jolt  of  the  gun. 


or  dropping  to  my  knees.  I only  faintly 
recall  the  slight  flick  of  the  ejected  shell 
as  I prepared  to  fire  again. 

But  she  was  gone.  I remember  star- 
ing helplessly  at  the  spot  where  she  had 
been  and  the  awesome  sense  of  loss 
that  made  my  chest  ache  and  sent 
goosepimples  swarming  over  me.  It 
was  not  that  I had  wanted  to  destroy 
her,  but  as  if  somehow  she  had  been 
mine — my  deer — as  if  at  the  moment 
my  sights  aligned  to  find  her  heart  I had 
put  a brand  on  her  and  some  inexplica- 
ble bond  had  been  established  between 
us.  In  those  long,  excruciating  minutes 
of  my  stalking  her,  it  seemed  we  had 
moved  together  naturally,  working 
toward  an  inevitable,  mutual  destina- 
tion. 

When  Craig  and  I reached  the  place 
where  she  had  stood,  we  realized  I 
must  have  grazed  her  back;  only  a few 
brown  hairs  littered  the  snow.  We 
followed  her  tracks  hurriedly,  fearful 
that  I had  wounded  her  and  incredu- 
lous that  I had  missed.  The  sight  pic- 
ture had  seemed  perfect.  We  trailed 
her  down  to  the  stream  below,  in  a mad 
rush  to  beat  the  darkness,  and  found 
her  prints  had  joined  two  other  fresh 
sets  and  melted  off  into  the  night. 

Hours  later,  thawing  out  in  the  warm 
cabin,  we  analyzed  what  had  gone 
wrong.  My  miss  was  soon  easily 
explained.  Somehow  the  sights  were  no 
longer  in  their  original  position. 
Whether  Craigs  friend  Paul  had 
changed  them  since  we’d  sighted  in  the 
30-30  or  I had  moved  them  when  I fell, 
we  didn’t  know. 

And  I wasn’t  certain  either  of  what 
had  happened  to  me  up  on  that  moun- 
tain. But  something  had  definitely 
come  over  me,  a kind  of  magic  that  hap- 
pens and  can  be  fully  realized  only 
when  you  have  a hunting  license  on 
your  back  and  a wild  animal  fills  your 
sights.  Even  now  I’m  not  positive  how  I 
feel  about  hunting  on  the  whole,  but 
one  day  in  December,  for  a few  mo- 
ments, I was  a hunter.  And  to  all  good 
hunters  I can  say,  I understand. 
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My  Basement-Built 

45-70 


By  T.  R.  Them 

Halfway  through  the  first 

drive  of  the  1976  antlerless  deer 
season,  two  loud  shots  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  morning  air.  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  action  needed  on  that  bitterly 
cold  opening  day  in  Bradford  County. 
Several  deer  could  be  seen  bounding 
across  an  open  field,  downhill  and  out 
of  range  of  the  two  hunters  on  the 
wooded  hillside.  No  matter,  the  open- 
ing salute  was  effective,  for  one  driver 
and  one  watcher  had  filled  their  tags. 

I had  broken  out  of  a heavy  patch  of 
hemlocks  and  was  working  my  way 
across  a field  to  a stand  of  birch  and 
pines.  Halfway  across  the  opening,  my 
drive  was  halted  by  a shot  to  my  left, 
down  in  the  trees.  I knew  from  the 
sound  that  Don  Burgess  had  scored  a 
hit  with  his  new  custom  338,  delivered 
only  the  night  before.  My  rifle  was  at 
the  ready  when  a big  doe  filled  the 
scope.  Another  shot,  and  we  had  two 
deer  down  in  the  thick  stuff  ahead  of 
me. 

Of  Sam,  as  we  call  Don,  had  re- 
ceived his  new  rifle  as  a birthday  pres- 
ent from  his  wife,  who  said  she  was 
tired  of  hearing  his  complaints  about 
his  “little  old  30-30.  In  her  words,  she 
got  him  an  outfit  “big  enough  to  handle 
anything  in  North  America  and  maybe 
Africa  too.”  She  was  probably  right. 
When  I got  down  to  where  Sam  was 
bending  over  his  doe,  he  was  rhap- 
sodizing over  the  way  that  big  275-gr. 
Speer  bullet  plowed  through  assorted 
shrubbery,  downed  the  deer  where  it 
stood,  and  did  almost  no  meat  damage 
even  though  it  went  clean  through.  He 
just  pulled  the  trigger,  he  said,  and  the 
critter  disappeared  from  his  scope  as  if 
by  magic.  Well,  I guess  if  you’re  gonna 
have  a rifle,  it’s  a good  idea  to  have  one 
that’ll  do  magic  tricks! 

My  gun  was  the  result  of  observa- 
tions made  in  recent  years  as  we 
continued  to  hunt  the  same  areas  over 


T.  R.  THEM  and  brother  Walt  compare  their 
basement-built  45-70s.  Strong  Siamese 
Mauser  actions  make  outstanding  ballistics 
possible  from  old  case. 

again.  The  woods  had  remained  about 
the  same,  but  the  fields  between  some 
of  them  had  sprouted  new  trees  from 
lack  of  cultivation.  These  saplings  had 
been  no  problem  twenty  years  ago,  but 
now  they  stood  many  feet  high,  while 
brush  and  smaller  trees  were  rapidly 
filling  in  the  lower  level.  Ideal  deer 
habitat,  as  the  well  worn  animal  trails 
showed,  and  even  better  cover  in  hunt- 
ing season.  Having  had  some  poorly 
placed  hits  in  that  cover  from  the  ef- 
fects of  weeds  and  branches,  I’d  de- 
cided that  some  changes  had  to  be 
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THEM’S  READY-TO-GO  45-70,  top,  features  a nice  maple  stock,  while  Walt’s  utilizes  walnut. 
Beneath  them  are  a typical  semi-inletted  blank  and  an  unaltered  Siamese  Mauser  military 
rifle,  the  basis  for  the  unusual  sporters. 


made.  My  solution  was  to  turn  back  to 
the  bigger  and  slower  bullets,  while 
retaining  the  better  features  of  modern 
guns.  The  small,  high  velocity  variety 
was  just  not  effective  in  the  brush  we 
usually  hunted. 

No,  I’m  not  knocking  the  old  reli- 
ables like  the  270,  30-06,  30-30, 
8x57mm  or  even  the  big  belted  mag- 
nums. I’ve  had  firsthand  experience 
with  most  and  they  are  fine  choices 
when  picked  to  satisfy  specific  require- 
ments. It  was  an  attempt  to  match  the 
gun  to  local  conditions  that  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  my  own  favorite  rifle.  That 
rifle  is  a downhome,  basement-built, 
blonde-maple-stocked,  bolt  action  45- 
70,  topped  with  a 4x  Redfield  scope, 
mounted  low.  It  has  a sling,  the  stock  is 
epoxy  finished,  shell  capacity  is  four, 
and  the  whole  outfit  weighs  in  at  9 
pounds. 

Now,  after  you  stop  laughing,  con- 
sider this.  Here  is  a gun  which  pushes 
300  grains  of  bullet  out  of  a 21- 
inch  barrel  at  about  2100  fps,  and  often 
groups  three  shots  in  less  than  an  inch 
at  100  yards.  Obviously,  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  45-70  using  a 400-grain  bullet 
at  some  1200  fps  out  of  a single  shot 
arm.  Nor  is  it  a lever  action  with  only 
slightly  better  ballistics.  These  were 
the  choices  available  in  guns  cham- 
bered for  this  cartridge  when  I went  to 
work  on  it.  No,  I didn’t  pioneer  this; 


actually,  I had  been  reading  about 
others  trying  the  same  route  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  their  stories 
that  started  me  thinking. 

On  one  of  my  hunting  trips  to 
western  Idaho,  where  my  brother  Walt 
lives,  I got  a further  push  down  the 
road.  Walt  and  I were  chasing  elk  in  an 
area  known  as  Brush  Creek  . . . and 
sure  enough  it  was  brushy.  He  pointed 
to  a big  patch  of  shrubbery  and  told  me 
he’d  had  a real  time  one  day  when  he 
came  upon  a hunch  of  elk  in  that  stuff. 
He  had  his  trusty  old  270  with  him,  and 
spent  the  better  part  of  an  hour  trying 
to  find  a hole  in  the  brush  big  enough  to 
line  up  a shot  through  the  greenery. 
Well,  he  didn  t get  that  shot,  and  the 
entire  herd  wandered  off  while  he 
waited.  His  closing  remark  about  crav- 
ing “a  real  brush -buster”  for  situations 
like  that  jarred  me  again.  That  was  in 
1970. 

Back  home  later  that  year,  with  the 
snow  blowing  and  the  cold  wind  howl- 
ing outside,  I got  to  thinking  that  I 
couldn’t  be  all  wrong  . . . others 
agreed  with  the  idea.  So,  out  came  the 
magazine  articles  telling  about  convert- 
ing various  military  rifles  to  modern 
types.  Seems  that  the  Siamese  had  a lot 
of  obsolete  8mm  rimmed-case  pieces 
they  had  replaced,  and  many  of  their 
old  bolt  action  army  rifles  had  turned 
up  in  the  U.S.A.,  at  bargain  prices. 
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A conference  with  my  favorite  gun- 
smith, Al  Wardrop  of  Mechanicsburg, 
led  to  further  developments.  Al  agreed 
to  do  the  heavy  metal  work,  alter  the 
bolt  handle  for  scope  mounting,  open 
up  the  bolt  face,  and  mount  a new  bar- 
rel. In  a short  time  I acquired  several  of 
those  old  Siamese  Mausers  and  was 
about  to  get  cracking  on  building  a real 
brush-buster  for  Walt  out  in  Idaho. 

One  of  the  old  rifles  was  stripped  of 
its  old  stock,  the  action  cleaned  up  and 
a new  barrel  installed.  A semi-infetted 
stock  arrived  soon.  Now  the  actual  new 
rifle  was  in  the  making.  I’d  figured  that 
Walt  could  use  a rifle  that  fit  me,  as  we 
are  about  the  same  build,  so  it  was  tai- 
lored in  my  size.  The  walnut  chips  flew 
as  I got  to  work  on  the  stock.  The  blank 
had  a roll-over  comb,  Monte  Carlo 
cheekpiece,  rosewood  fore-end  tip  and 
pistol  grip  cap — and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  an  oversize  club! 

Finishing  Touches 

Eventually  I got  the  whole  thing 
slimmed  down,  a recoil  pad  hitched  up, 
and  the  rough  sanding  completed. 
Then,  I hogged  the  wood  out  of  the  ac- 
tion and  barrel  channel  areas  and 
glassed  the  outfit  full  length,  including 
the  floorplate  assembly.  This  one  was  to 
be  well  built  for  the  load  I intended  us- 
ing in  it.  A final  cleanup  of  the  stock  ac- 
complished, I moved  on  to  finishing  it. 
No  checkering  was  cut — my  tired  old 
eyes  are  not  up  to  that  kind  of  work. 
After  many  coats  of  epoxy,  that  piece  of 
walnut  took  on  a mignty  fine  look.  The 
scope  was  mounted,  and  the  sling  and 
hardware  finished  the  job. 

By  now,  summer  was  upon  me,  and 
the  rifle  was  ready  for  test  firing.  I tried 
many  powders  and  bullets.  And  all  of 
’em  worked!  That  rifle  shot  2-inch 
groups  no  matter  what  I stoked  it  with. 
And  nearly  always,  two  bullets  would 
cut  the  same  hole  at  the  100-yard 
range.  So,  I picked  out  the  smallest 


The  Cun 
( Can’t  Forfiet 


THREE  SHOTS  in  well  under  an  inch  at  100 
yards  isn’t  bad  for  any  sporter  rifle.  From  a 
45-70  using  a 300-gr.  builet  at  2100  fps,  it's 
impressive. 

group  on  a target  and  settled  on  that 
load.  Sighting  it  was  easy  . . . just  get 
the  impact  about  four  inches  high  at 
100  yards,  and  look  out  deer!  The 
brush-buster  was  ready,  and  never 
mind  that  it  dropped  24  inches  at  200 
yards  and  42  inches  at  300  yards.  This 
one  was  for  close  shots  in  the  heavy 
stuff.  Recoil  on  the  bench  was  a bit 
hairy,  but  offhand  shots  were  pleasant. 

October  came.  I returned  to  Idaho 
and  gave  that  pretty  gun  to  Walt  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  his  efforts  of 
many  years  to  get  me  a shot  at  an  elk. 
It  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  part  with  it, 
but  the  joy  on  Walt’s  face  made  up  for 
it.  And,  besides,  I’d  decided  to  make 
another  for  myself  when  I had  the  time. 
Well,  now,  by  the  time  Walt  finished 
bragging  on  his  new  “purty”  pet,  that 
gun  was  a sensation  in  the  McCall, 
Idaho,  area.  People  came  from  miles 
around  to  see  it,  ready  to  laugh  at  his 
homemade  rifle.  Once  in  hand,  the  de- 
rision stopped,  and  admiration  took  its 
place  as  Walt  told  of  dropping  a big 
mule  deer  in  the  thick  stuff  up  near 
Fishers  Creek  Saddle.  Right  down  the 
alley,  for  a head-on  shot,  and  brush  be 
darned.  I helped  him  pack  the  carcass 
out  of  that  impossible  terrain,  and  saw 
how  the  bullet  had  hit  right  on  point  of 
aim  and  the  damage  it  had  done. 

Another  winter  came,  and  I got  War- 
drop  to  working  on  one  of  the  big 
blasters  for  me.  This  time,  maple  was 
chosen  for  the  stock.  I spent  many  te- 
dious hours  on  this  rifle — put  on  an  ad- 
justable trigger,  lapped  the  action,  and 
did  a little  better  job  the  second  time 
around.  Time  rolled  by,  and  eventually 
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this  one  too  was  on  the  shooting  bench. 
Darned  if  it  didn’t  do  just  like  my 
brother’s — put  ’em  all  in  2-inch  groups 
no  matter  the  load.  I later  tried  it  out 
on  groundhogs  at  up  to  150  yards,  and 
none  I shot  at  got  back  to  their  holes. 

Busting  With  Pride 

I was  busting  with  pride  over  this 
rifle,  and  I guess  it  did  show.  My 
longtime  hunting  buddies  gave  me  all 
kinds  of  grief  over  its  shortcomings. 
The  way  they  saw  it,  it  weighed  too 
much,  was  too  short  in  the  barrel,  used 
a 45-caliber  slug  which  nobody  ever 
used  any  more,  and  besides,  it  even 
had  white-line  spacers  in  the  stock! 
Those  guys  had  me  living  on  the 
lonesome  side  of  town  for  a while,  but  I 
kept  growing  more  fond  of  the  blonde 
and  looked  forward  to  trying  it  out  on 
our  Pennsylvania  deer.  I even  tried  to 
make  a shot  load,  for  use  on  grouse  out 
West  while  on  big  game  hunts.  Didn’t 
work,  though;  the  rifling  kept  the  shot 
from  patterning  well. 

Came  time  to  go  anterless  deer  hunt- 
ing with  it  for  the  first  time.  That  was  in 
1975.  I carried  it  all  of  the  first  morn- 
ing, and  not  a shot  did  I get.  By  mid- 
afternoon I had  wearied  of  its  weight  on 
some  long  drives,  and  switched  to  a 
lighter  rifle  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  You 
guessed  right:  I shot  my  deer  that 
afternoon  with  a smaller  gun.  Oh,  well, 
there  was  always  next  year  . . . and 
besides,  I d have  a chance  to  work  up  a 
more  accurate  load  in  the  meantime. 
I’d  taken  it  with  me  on  a buck  hunting 
trip  to  Raystown  Dam  and  had  several 
chances  to  take  a spike  buck  with  it,  but 
chose  not  to.  While  there,  I got  more 
grief  from  my  hunting  buddies  over  the 
gun,  of  course.  I think  they  all  secretly 
admired  my  pretty  45,  but  none  would 
admit  a single  redeeming  feature.  Their 
taunts  about  bowling  ball-size  bullets, 
and  that  it  looked  like  a shotgun  and 
probably  carried  about  as  far,  were 


rebuffed.  I told  ’em  I’d  made  it,  I liked 
it,  and  was  stuck  with  it  since  no  one 
else  would  have  it. 

I now  had  developed  a load  which 
gave  a 3-shot  group  of  under  an  inch  at 
the  100-yard  mark,  which  made  me  like 
the  rifle  a bit  more.  So  it  was  that  I car- 
ried my  new  favorite  afield  for  a try  at 
antlerless  deer  in  1976. 

I suppose  it’s  more  understandable  if 
you’re  a gun  nut  like  me,  but  my  affec- 
tion for  this  rifle  continues  to  grow. 
Maybe  it’s  the  nostalgia  of  using  a long 
obsolete  cartridge,  or  perhaps  mod- 
ernizing the  original  to  present  day 
standards.  Probably  some  of  each,  for 
I’ve  managed  to  combine  the  past  with 
the  present  in  a good-looking  bolt  ac- 
tion rifle  that  is  accurate  and  useful.  It 
fills  a special  need,  and  while  I like  it 
best,  I will  not  abandon  my  other 
calibers.  Like  the  golfer  with  a bag  full 
of  clubs,  I am  able  to  select  a rifle  for 
each  situation. 

Even  my  wife,  who  is  not  strong  on 
firearms,  suggested  that  I make  some 
more  “just  like  that  one  for  my  two 
sons.  At  this  writing,  Santa  has  given 
Bill  a 45-70  for  Christmas  and  Ted  is  on 
the  waiting  list. 

Some  may  think  it’s  a bit  kooky  to  go 
to  so  much  trouble  to  get  a couple  of 
rifles  chambered  for  such  an  old  car- 
tridge, but  I think  that  even  though  the 
cost  is  greater  than  a factory  made  type, 
the  personal  satisfaction  is  greater  yet. 
Here  is  a thing  that  money  cannot  buy 
. . . something  made  largely  by  hand, 
in  a style  that  is  not  manufactured  to- 
day, which  does  a good  job  while  pro- 
viding a big  jolt  of  pride. 

All  of  my  guns  are  working  outfits, 
not  collectibles.  Each  occupies  a niche 
in  my  memory,  the  result  of  pleasant 
experiences  in  the  past  and  the  promise 
of  more  in  the  future.  But  ask  me  which 
is  my  favorite,  and  with  no  misgivings 
I’ll  tell  you  that  it  is  my  old-new  45-70 
that  I made  down  in  the  basement. 


• Successful  hunters  are  urged  to  field-dress  their  deer  back  in  the  woods,  not 
alongside  of  a road.  The  task  should  be  performed  where  entrails  will  not  be 
unsightly  and  offensive  to  motorists  and  landowners. 
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By  Eric  Clapper 


. . .It’s  getting  up  early  but  not  feeling 
tired. 

. . .It’s  ham,  home  fries  and  eggs  at 
Little  Jack’s  Corner  Restaurant. 

. . .It’s  seasoned  veterans  pretending 
that  deer  season  doesn’t  excite  them  all 
that  much  anymore,  but  you  know  that 
they’re  actually  about  to  come  unglued. 
(The  dead  giveaway  is  when  they  pour 
cream  on  their  hotcakes  and  put  maple 
syrup  in  their  coffee.) 

. . .It’s  bundling  up  in  so  many  clothes 
you  can  hardly  move. 

. . .It’s  panting  to  the  top  of  Tussey 
Mountain  and  then  freezing  in  your  sweat. 


What  Is 
Opening  Day? 


. . .It’s  remembering  something  you 
left  in  the  car  after  you  get  to  the  top. 

. . .It’s  hearing  the  first  few  shots  and 
wondering  if  you  picked  the  wrong  stand. 

. . .It’s  hearing  the  first  few  hundred 
shots  and  knowing  you  picked  the  wrong 
stand. 

. . .It's  moving  to  another  stand  and 
hearing  that  single  meat-getting  shot 
where  you  were. 

. . .It’s  thinking  you  have  a spot  all  to 
yourself,  only  to  turn  around  and  find 
someone  standing  100  feet  away. 

. . .It’s  eating  a smashed  lunch  at  9 a.m. 

. . .It’s  seeing  all  those  turkeys  and 
squirrels  you’d  been  trying  to  find  for  the 
past  month. 

. . .It’s  attempting  to  open  a Hershey 
bar  with  ten  frozen  “thumbs.” 

. . .It’s  staying  out  all  day  in  weather 
you  wouldn’t  dream  of  working  in. 

. . .It’s  seeing  a deer  materialize  out  of 
nowhere,  seeing  those  gleaming  white 
antlers,  raising  your  gun  ever  so  slowly, 
steadying  the  cross  hairs  on  the  shoulder, 
squeezing  the  trigger,  and  then  watching 
the  white  tail  wave  goodbye. 

. . .It's  wanting  to  wrap  your  rifle 
around  an  oak  tree. 

. . .But  all  in  all,  the  opening  day  of 
deer  season  is  just  plain  fun.  It’s  a time  to 
forget  your  cares  and  worries,  a time  to 
come  alive,  a time  to  be  free.  That’s  what 
it’s  all  about. 


Horns  or  Antlers? 


“Saw  five  deer  but  couldn’t  put  horns 
on  any  of  'em.” 

“Got  a nice  forkhorn  last  year.” 

“You  should’ve  seen  the  horns  on 
that  buck!” 

Many  hunters  casually  refer  to  white- 
tail  antlers  as  “horns.”  Some  use  the 
term  as  a figure  of  speech;  others  do 
not  know  the  difference.  But  horns  and 
antlers  aren’t  the  same  thing. 

An  antler  is  bone,  just  as  is  a rib  or  a 
pelvis.  During  early  growth,  it  is  covered 
and  nourished  by  furry  skin  (the 


“velvet”)  which  is  richly  supplied  with 
blood.  Later  this  covering  dries  and  is 
rubbed  off,  leaving  only  bone.  Antlers 
are  shed  yearly. 

A horn  has  a core  of  bone  but  is 
covered  with  a thick  sheath  of  material 
like  that  in  fingernails  and  hair.  Horns 
are  not  shed  (although  the  pronghorn 
antelope  sheds  the  sheaths  yearly). 

Deer,  elk,  reindeer,  caribou,  and 
moose  have  antlers;  cattle,  goats, 
sheep,  muskoxen  and  pronghorns  have 
horns. 
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SH#T 


MY  12-YEAR-OLD  son  Pete  slipped, 
and  then  quickly  regained  his 
balance  as  he  stepped  over  the  thin 
ribbon  of  water  that  was  slowly  losing 
its  battle  with  the  cold.  When  he  was 
safely  across  the  stream,  he  looked  at 
me  with  an  impish  grin  and  pulled  his 
blaze  orange  woolen  cap  down  over  his 
ears.  Then  he  took  the  lead  and  picked 
up  the  trail  ahead  of  us. 

His  wiry  legs  carried  his  100-pound 
frame  quickly  along  the  frozen  creek  as 
he  picked  his  way  through  the  hard- 
wood slashings.  We  stopped  when  we 
reached  the  huge  black  boulders  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  I looked  at 
my  watch. 

It  was  almost  7 a.m.  and  the  first  day 
of  last  year’s  antlerless  deer  season. 
Cameron  County,  like  the  rest  of  the 
East,  was  locked  in  winter’s  frigid 
embrace.  In  spots  beneath  the  snow 
that  had  fallen  the  night  before,  a layer 
of  slick  ice  awaited  unsuspecting 
hunters.  And  the  morning  sky,  with  its 
umbrella  of  darkening  clouds,  gave  no 
hint  of  relief  from  the  icy  bitterness. 

“Dad,  can  we  load  up  now?’  Pete 
asked. 

“Guess  it’s  about  that  time,”  I re- 
plied. 


I thumbed  a handful  of  cartridges 
into  the  magazine  of  my  30-06,  bolted 
one  round  into  the  chamber  and  slid 
back  the  safety  catch.  Then  I turned  to 
Pete,  who  was  still  loading. 

“Five  enough?”  he  said,  without 
looking  up. 

“Should  be. 

He  paused,  dug  down  into  his  car- 
tridge case  and  said,  “Maybe  I d better 
put  one  more  in.  ” 

“Go  ahead,  I said.  “Never  can  tell. 

That  done,  he  levered  a shell  into  the 
chamber  and  carefully  restrained  the 
hammer  as  he  made  his  rifle  safe. 

We  continued  along  the  creek,  look- 
ing for  the  grown-over  logging  trail  that 
angled  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  A 
few  minutes  before,  Pete’s  two 
brothers  Chris  and  Steve,  along  with 
their  grandfather,  had  dropped  off  and 
taken  an  old  skid  road  to  the  top.  Our 
plan  was  to  stillhunt  up  the  mountain  to 
the  bench  nearest  the  top  and  then  post 
for  a couple  of  hours.  If  we  didn’t  score 
by  then,  Pete  and  I would  move  toward 
the  others  in  hopes  of  scaring  some- 
thing out. 

The  climb  up  the  slope  was  unevent- 
ful and  we  saw  only  a few  deer  tracks 
scattered  about  until  we  reached  the 
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bench.  Here,  the  ground  was  pawed  up 
so  much  that  it  looked  like  a pigpen. 
We  often  saw  deer  here  and  the  area 
looked  even  more  promising  now. 

We  posted  off  a deer  trail  and  waited. 
The  wind  picked  up  and  Pete  removed 
his  pullover  cap  and  donned  his 
warmer,  trooper-style  hat.  As  the 
morning  dragged  on,  it  became  colder. 
Still  no  deer.  Other  hunters  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  And  to 
boot,  we  heard  only  a few  scattered 
shots  across  the  valley.  At  9:30,  we 
munched  on  frozen  candy  bars  and 
wondered  where  the  deer  were. 

We  stuck  it  out  until  10:30  and  then, 
according  to  our  plan,  started  to  move 
slowly  toward  the  others.  Plenty  of  sign 
indicated  that  deer  had  been  all  over 
the  place  recently,  but  as  luck  would 
have  it,  we  pushed  nothing  out. 

Chris  and  Steve  were  at  their 
assigned  posts  when  we  reached  them 
and  their  grandfather  was  above  them. 
Their  stories  were  the  same.  No  deer. 

After  a short  discussion,  Chris 
volunteered  to  swing  around  the  top 
and  then  sweep  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain toward  us.  Steve  stayed  put  while 
Pete  and  I took  a position  about  75 
yards  below  him. 


IT  WAS  THE  FIRST  day  of  antlerless  season, 
and  Cameron  County,  like  the  rest  of  the 
East,  was  locked  in  winter’s  frigid  embrace. 
But  12-year-old  Pete  was  eager  to  go  .... 


We  spotted  Chris  coming  off  his 
drive  and  I shrugged  my  shoulders 
when  he  looked  our  way.  When  he  got 
to  us,  he  said  he  had  seen  no  deer  go 
out.  While  I puzzled  over  the  situation, 
Chris  took  out  his  water  bottle.  Just  as 
he  started  to  drink,  Boom!  Boom! 
Boom!  Three  unevenly  spaced  shots 
came  from  Steve’s  direction.  We 
turned  that  way  and  waited.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  nothing  was  com- 
ing, we  hightailed  it  up  the  mountain. 

Talk  about  luck!  But  not  the  kind  we 
had  hoped  for.  Five  deer,  all  bald,  had 
come  from  the  opposite  direction  along 
the  top  and  passed  within  three  feet  of 
the  tree  that  Chris  had  earlier  posted 
on.  They  moved  about  Steve  and  to  his 
right.  It  turned  out  he  d had  trouble 
getting  his  finger  through  the  trigger 
guard  because  he  was  wearing  two  pairs 
of  gloves.  I glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was 
10:45. 

We  hiked  up  to  the  top  and  the  boys 
told  their  grandfather  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  listened  with  a sympathetic 
ear  and  said  he  d seen  one  small  deer 
that  another  hunter  got. 

I was  starting  to  feel  some  disap- 
pointment. Not  for  myself,  but  for 
Pete.  It  was  his  first  hunting  season  and 
he  had  worked  hard  preparing  for  it. 
He  took  his  hunter’s  safety  course  at 
the  West  Cain  Sportsmen’s  Club  in 
Wagontown  and  passed  his  test  with  a 
perfect  score.  The  buttons  were  ready 
to  pop  off  his  shirt  (and  mine  too)  when 
veteran  instructor  Bill  Yetter  presented 
him  with  his  certificate  and  shook  his 
hand. 

But  the  best  was  yet  to  come.  Pete 
practiced  with  both  rifle  and  shotgun  at 
the  club  in  the  months  preceding  his 
first  hunt.  When  doves  came  in,  he  was 
ready.  And  he  proved  it  by  bringing 
down  a couple  of  these  speedsters  with 
his  single-shot  20  gauge. 

He  had  taken  to  the  field  like  a 
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PETE  HAD  WORKED  HARD  preparing  for  his  first  hunting  season,  taking  his  hunter 
education  course  from  Bill  Yetter  in  Wagontown. 


m r TK8! 


natural  and  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
each  outing.  On  the  opening  day  of 
small  game  season,  he  pulled  a beauti- 
ful shot  on  his  first  ringneck.  The  rest  of 
the  season  went  great  for  him.  He  had 
good  reflexes,  learned  fast  and  was  full 
of  confidence.  And  most  of  all,  hunting 
with  him  was  a real  pleasure.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  was  uncomplaining,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  or  situation. 

We  drove  to  Cameron  County  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving  and  hunted 
turkey  for  two  days.  We  saw  them  but 
didn’t  get  them.  Then  buck  season 
came  in  and  we  spent  three  days  in  the 
woods  without  seeing  an  antler.  It  was 
the  first  time  ever  that  someone  in  the 
gang  didn’t  see  a buck. 

We  had  allowed  one  day  for  antler- 
less deer  and  now  nearly  half  of  it  was 
gone.  But,  as  it  happened  with  Steve, 
things  can  change  in  a second.  Espe- 
cially when  you  least  expect  it. 

After  comparing  notes,  we  figured 
the  top  would  be  the  best  bet  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  This  time,  Pete  and 
Chris  would  hunt  with  their 
grandfather  over  on  the  point.  Steve 
and  I chose  to  stillhunt  the  top  and 
overlook  the  benches  while  moving 
toward  the  others  in  a half  circle. 

For  their  stand,  Pete  and  his 
grandfather  selected  a towering  hem- 
lock that  afforded  some  protection  from 
the  cold.  Chris  posted  a hundred  yards 
or  so  below  them  and  to  the  right.  The 
area  had  been  recently  timbered  and 


the  ground  was  strewn  with  cuttings, 
knockdowns,  and  blowdowns.  Mixed  in 
were  thin  patches  of  laurel,  scrub 
growth  and  a few  scattered  evergreens. 
It  was  far  from  ideal  shooting  and  it 
gave  plenty  of  concealment  not  only  for 
the  hunted  but  hunter  as  well. 

Forty-five  minutes  after  they  were 
on  stand,  Chris  saw  two  deer  far  above 
him.  Even  through  the  scope  he 
couldn’t  see  any  antlers  as  they  worked 
in  and  out  of  the  heavy  cover.  Since 
they  were  headed  toward  Pete  and  his 
grandfather,  Chris  decided  not  to 
chance  a shot.  The  others  would  have  a 
better  opportunity,  he  thought. 

Pete  saw  the  deer  first  as  they  closed 
the  distance.  He  nudged  his 
grandfather  and  pointed  them  out  with 
a slight  nod  of  his  head.  His  grandfather 
whispered,  “Let  ’em  get  closer.  Then 
take  the  nearest  one  when  you  re 
ready.  ’ 

Pete  lost  the  deer  several  times 
before  one  of  them  appeared  again 
about  50  yards  away.  It  was  partly  ob- 
scured, but  Pete  could  see  that  it  was 
legal.  From  the  path  the  deer  was  tak- 
ing, it  would  be  moving  away  from  him 
shortly.  It  was  now  or  never. 

He  eased  back  the  hammer  of  his 
Model  94  Winchester,  aimed  through 
the  maze  of  branches  and  fired.  The 
deer  was  gone  and  Pete  thought  he  had 
downed  it.  But  instead,  it  had  bolted 
and  was  on  the  move.  He  fired  again 
from  the  kneeling  position  and  then 
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EVEN  DRAGGING  OUT  A DEER  and  helping  to  cut  it  up  is  fun  rather  than  work — when  it’s 
your  first  whitetail  trophy  ever! 


returned  shakily  to  his  feet. 

His  grandfather,  seeing  that  the  deer 
was  in  high  gear,  opened  up  on  it.  Both 
he  and  Pete  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
making  mountain  music. 

When  Steve  and  I heard  the  shots, 
we  stopped  and  looked  at  each  other, 
knowing  that  they  came  from  our  party. 
I counted  to  myself  . . . four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  Ten  shots!  One 
shot,  one  deer;  two  shots,  maybe  deer; 
three  shots,  no  deer,  I mused  to 
myself.  Then,  BANG!  Number  eleven. 

Both  Pete  and  his  grandfather  fired 
five  times  each  without  a hit.  And  the 
deer,  instead  of  running  up  over  the 
top  as  expected,  turned  to  their  right. 
While  his  grandfather  stood  transfixed 


with  an  empty  gun,  Pete  swung  with 
the  whitetail  and  as  it  broke  into  an 
opening,  squeezed  off  his  last  shot.  The 
Red  Gods  were  with  him  and  the  deer 
dropped. 

Pete  looked  at  his  grandfather  and 
both  were  wide  eyed.  “Did  you  see 
that,  Grandpap?”  he  shouted.  “I  got  it!” 
Then  he  quickly  loaded  two  cartridges 
into  his  rifle  and  hurried  up  to  the  deer. 
It  was  his. 

Later,  I stepped  off  the  distance.  It 
was  110  paces.  Pete  had  made  an  unfor- 
gettable offhand  shot  with  open  sights. 
But  the  real  kicker  was  that  if  Pete 
hadn’t  loaded  that  sixth  round  in  the 
morning,  that  deer  would  probably  still 
be  running. 


• The  Game  Commission  strongly  urges  deer  hunters  going  into  the  field  and 
forest  before  daylight  not  to  load  their  guns  before  the  legal  shooting  hour.  Some- 
times hunters  start  out  well  before  daylight  for  their  favorite  stands,  so  they  will  be 
in  position  before  dawn.  Many  load  their  firearms  before  starting  the  walk  in.  This 
can  be  dangerous.  When  walking  in  darkness,  particularly  through  a wooded  area, 
it’s  easy  to  trip  and  sometimes  a gun  will  accidentally  discharge  when  a hunter 
falls.  As  it  is  unlawful  to  shoot  at  game  prior  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
anyway,  it  doesn’t  make  good  sense  to  load  the  gun  before  legal  shooting  time. 

• To  prevent  spoilage  during  warm  weather,  deer  should  be  field-dressed, 
skinned  out  and  processed  as  soon  as  possible.  It’s  important  to  get  the  body  heat 
out  of  the  carcass  quickly. 
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The  Two  Old  Ones 

By  L.  A.  King 


THE  OLD  MAN  sat  hunched  on  his 
low  mound  of  earth  and  grass, 
waiting.  He  had  been  there  since 
before  first  light,  after  a slow  and  dif- 
ficult two  miles  over  fields  and  along  an 
old  logging  road.  Twice  he  had  stum- 
bled, but  only  partly  fallen.  Ruts  are 
tricky  things  in  the  dark.  Now,  as  often 
before,  he  faced  into  the  north  wind  of 
the  December  sunrise  and  let  his  gaze 
run  over  the  lightly  wooded  cover  slop- 
ing down  before  him . 

But  already  his  mind  was  wandering. 
He  supposed  he  really  shouldn’t  be  out 
there.  Mary  hadn’t  liked  his  going  out. 
But,  in  the  pattern  of  fifty  years  of  giv- 
ing in,  she  had  said  nothing.  So  there 
he  was.  And  even  now  the  cold  was 
touching  him  lightly.  The  wind  was 
brisk  against  his  face,  and  made  his 
nose  and  eyes  run.  The  tears  were  a 
nuisance.  Either  they  spattered  on  his 
glasses  if  he  tried  to  wink  them  away,  or 
they  ran  down  the  wrinkles  into  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  if  he  just  let  them 
go.  Carefully  he  laid  his  red  bandana 
across  one  leg  for  easy  reaching  with  lit- 
tle motion.  Better  than  having  to 
squirm  around  to  get  it  out  of  a pocket. 
Tne  clouds,  he  noticed,  were  a little 
broken  and  promised  some  warming 
sun  later.  But  not  much.  Pretty  soon  he 
would  have  to  move  that  right  leg.  It 
was  beginning  to  ache  at  the  old  spot. 

Yes,  habit  had  been  strong — and  the 
desire  he  knew  he  would  never  quite 
get  over.  So  here  he  was  once  more, 
waiting  for  a buck  to  come  by.  It 
needn  t be  trophy  size.  He  had  his 
mounted  racks.  This  time  just  a nice 
legal  buck  would  do,  even  a spike. 

With  a start  he  brought  himself  back 
to  his  watching,  slowly  inspecting  the 
slope  below  him  in  the  increasing  light. 
He  shifted  his  leg  a little  on  the  mound, 
and  waited. 


The  old  buck  stood  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bench  in  a small  patch  of 


blackberry  briars  sprung  up  around  a 
gray,  barkless  log  left  by  the  loggers.  A 
good  while  before  light  he  had  finished 
with  the  cornfield  below,  and  with  the 
young  buck  had  made  his  cautious  way 
up  into  the  timber.  His  rack,  knobby 
and  gray,  did  not  have  the  balanced 
beauty  of  earlier  years,  but  it  was  wide 
and  tall  and  massively  thick.  To  sup- 
port it,  his  heavy  neck  swelled  with 
muscles  that  rolled  beneath  the  skin. 
Now  he  stood  and  listened  to  the  shots 
sounding  here  and  there  in  the  morning 
light.  The  young  buck  lay  down,  got 
up,  stepped  nervously  about,  stood  for 
a while,  then  sank  down  again  in  weeds 
farther  back  on  the  bench. 

The  broken  sunlight  began  to  filter 
through  the  branches  and  to  warm 
whatever  it  struck.  By  now  the  winter 
birds  were  stirring,  and  the  chickadees 
on  their  round  of  foraging  came  past  the 
old  man.  The  black  caps  stopped  to  give 
this  unfamiliar  object  wary  inspection. 
They  discussed  it  briefly,  called  to  it. 
But  it  did  not  move,  and  seemed 
neither  food  nor  enemy.  So  after  a bit 
they  flitted  away.  The  old  man, 
warmed  a little  by  the  sun,  sat  up 
straighter  and  carefully  stretched  his 
leg.  Then  he  took  up  his  waiting  again, 
behind  the  thin  screen  of  weeds. 

The  first  doe  was  suddenly  out  there, 
about  30  yards  off  to  his  left.  How  could 
she  have  got  so  close  without  his  seeing 
her  coming?  He  must  have  been  look- 
ing off  to  the  right  for  too  long.  Or 
maybe  have  nodded  off  for  a moment? 
Anyway,  there  she  was,  not  noticing 
him.  Small  and  likely  young,  maybe 
even  this  year’s  fawn,  but  certainly  not 
spotted.  Limping  along  on  three  legs 
and  holding  up  the  left  foreleg.  Then  he 
saw  why:  just  above  the  knee  was  a red 
stain  on  the  white  hair.  There  being 
nothing  he  could  do,  the  old  man  sat 
and  watched  her  pass.  She  wasn’t  hurt 
much.  The  wound  wasn’t  bleeding.  The 
leg  didn’t  dangle  or  swing,  and  once  or 
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twice  she  stepped  on  it,  forgetting.  So 
the  bone  wasn  t broken.  Even  the  pain 
was  probably  not  severe,  for  she  nib- 
bled brush  and  switched  her  tail  now 
and  again.  He  felt  better  about  her,  and 
the  brief  excitement  warmed  him.  He 
noticed  the  cold  less  now,  waiting  on 
his  mound. 

Other  things  helped  keep  him  alert. 
The  wind,  now  a bit  gusty,  occasionally 
gave  an  unannounced  stir  to  the  fallen 
leaves  of  a nearby  white  oak.  It 
sounded  like  hooves  sweeping  through 
the  leaves.  Once  a sudden  explosion  of 
sound  startled  him,  but  it  was  only  a 
hairy  woodpecker  on  a dead  stub  just 
behind  him.  A blue  jay,  discovering 
him,  screamed  the  news  to  any  ears 
that  would  listen.  And  a flock  of  crows 
pressed  through  the  forest  their  old 
fierce  quarrel  with  an  owl. 

The  second  doe  slipped  out  into  the 
open  weedy  creek  bottom  below  the 
old  man’s  stand,  about  half  a mile  away. 
With  her  were  two  others.  As  soon  as 
they  broke  cover  across  the  flat  the  old 
man  saw  them.  But  at  first  he  couldn’t 
tell  whether  they  were  does  or  bucks. 
Eyes  not  as  good  as  they  once  were. 
However,  as  they  trotted  toward  him 
and  then  at  about  70  yards  swerved  to 
pass  him  on  the  left,  he  could  see  that 
they  were  a large  doe  and  two  well- 
grown  fawns  keeping  close  beside  her. 
He  was  encouraged:  deer  still  used  this 
slope  around  the  hill  for  their  travel. 

Now  it  was  time  for  the  sandwich  and 
apple  he  had  brought.  Slowly,  care- 
fully, to  make  as  little  motion  as  possi- 
ble, he  drew  them  out  of  a pocket  and 
ate,  bite  by  bite.  He  watched  the  slope 
as  he  ate.  In  the  cold  the  food  tasted 
good.  Then,  after  long  looking  right  and 
left,  he  rose  cautiously  to  stretch  a lit- 
tle. Again  he  sat  down,  made  his  leg 
comfortable,  and  waited. 

The  sun  was  wanner  now,  and  shots 
rare.  The  young  buck  dozed  among  the 
weeds.  The  old  buck  had  lain  down  at 
last,  but  uneasily.  He  did  not  doze. 

The  old  man  was  wandering  in  his 
thoughts  again.  He  remembered, 
sadly,  the  hunt  with  his  friends  in 
another  state  just  a few  days  earlier. 
They  had  put  him  on  a stand  the  first 


A BLUE  JAY,  discovering  him,  screamed  the 
news  to  anyone  who  would  listen. 

morning  and  set  up  a small  drive  past 
him.  After  a while  a sleek  little  6- 
pointer  had  trotted  out  into  the  clearing 
in  front  of  him  and  walked  toward  him. 
At  50  yards  he  had  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger, the  sight  picture  just  right.  At  least 
it  had  seemed  right.  But  the  buck  had 
spun  into  the  brush  and  crashed  away, 
and  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  find  the 
slightest  trace  of  a hit.  Everyone  had 
been  polite  and  sympathetic:  “Ah,  well, 
you  know  how  it  is.  Everybody  has  his 
misses.”  Still,  when  the  last  day  came, 
there  had  been  no  talk  of  next  year. 
Somehow  no  one  had  brought  it  up,  at 
least  in  the  old  man’s  hearing.  He 
wondered  whether  he  would  be  invited 
along  next  fall,  an  old  man  who  had 
missed  an  easy  shot. 

The  old  buck  had  not  dozed.  And 
now  a stir  of  air  brought  the  scent  to 
him.  He  stood  up  quickly  and  turned 
his  nose  into  the  breeze,  sniffing.  The 
young  buck  roused  and  watched  him. 
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A quarter  mile  away  two  young 
hunters,  blond,  orange-capped,  red- 
shirted,  were  moving  rapidly  along  the 
bench  toward  the  deer.  Now  the  young 
buck,  too,  scented  them  and  scrambled 
to  his  feet,  his  tail  half  erect.  The 
hunters  stopped  to  talk  a bit,  then  came 
on  again.  Slowly  the  old  buck  sank 
down  close  beside  the  gray  old  log — 
very  slowly.  He  laid  his  antlers  hard 
back  on  his  shoulders  and  his  head  flat 
along  the  ground.  For  a few  seconds  the 
oung  buck  stood  irresolute.  Then,  the 
unters  by  now  only  about  75  yards 
away,  he  bolted  in  panic.  The  hunters 
threw  up  their  guns  and  fired,  and  ran 
shouting  after  him — past  the 
blackberry  patch,  past  the  log.  The  old 
buck  lay  stone  still. 

The  old  man  heard  the  shots  and 
shouts  only  a little  way  off  to  his  left, 
and  roused  out  of  his  reverie.  He 
turned  his  head  to  look  in  their  direc- 
tion, listening  hopefully  for  the  sound 
of  hooves  running  toward  him.  Minutes 
passed.  No  more  sounds.  Nothing. 
Disappointed,  the  old  man  sank  back. 
Not  coming  his  way. 

The  old  buck,  when  the  hunters  had 
run  a distance  past  him,  raised  his 
head.  Slowly  he  got  to  his  feet,  stepped 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  bench  into 
the  creek  valley  below,  and  walked 
steadily  and  unhurriedly  along  it.  Once 
he  paused  to  look  back  and  listen.  The 
hunters  were  still  chasing  after  the 
young  buck.  Then  he  resumed  his  way 
toward  the  patch  of  heavy  cover  across 
the  valley  and  the  ridge  before  him.  He 
crossed  the  creek  and  began  the  long 
angling  climb  up  the  slope  to  cross  the 
point  thrusting  out  from  the  hill  be- 


hind. The  path  he  was  following  was 
the  one  which  the  young  doe  had 
followed  earlier. 

The  old  man,  out  of  the  tail  of  his 
eye,  caught  motion,  a glint  as  of  light 
reflecting  off  an  antler.  There  through 
the  cover  below  him,  off  to  the  left, 
came  a buck  striding  up  the  slope,  his 
massive  rack  swaying  in  the  sunlight. 
Smoothly — from  long  habit — the  gun 
came  up,  the  sight  settled  on  the 
shoulder,  and  followed. 

The  old  man  shifted  his  right  leg 
slightly,  and  underneath  his  foot  a twig 
snapped  . . . but  faintly,  and  the  old 
buck  did  not  hear  it.  He  was  moving 
through  fallen  leaves,  the  danger  be- 
hind him  was  still  sharp  in  his  mind,  he 
was  old. 

At  30  yards,  the  old  man’s  finger 
slowly  tightened.  The  slug  struck  high 
in  the  deer’s  right  shoulder  and  passed 
through  the  wide  chest.  The  old  buck 
collapsed  and  rolled  down  the  slope  to 
lie  against  a small  stump,  quiescent  in 
the  dry  leaves.  As  fast  as  he  could,  the 
old  man  got  down  the  slope  to  where 
the  old  buck  lay. 

For  a long  minute  the  old  man  stood 
astonished:  the  size  of  the  buck  and  his 
rack!  He  took  off  a glove  and  ran  his  fin- 
gers along  the  tines  and  beams  of  the 
antlers,  then  along  the  great  swelling 
neck,  finally  over  tne  ears  and  the  muz- 
zle, softly,  slowly.  Slowly,  too,  he  stood 
erect  again  and  looked  down  at  the  old 
buck.  The  wind  was  up  and  gusting. 
Somehow  it  caught  him  right  in  the 
eyes,  and  he  had  to  wipe  the  water 
away.  Then,  “All  flesh  is  grass. 
he  whispered,  half  to  the  old  buck  and 
half  to  himself,  and  his  voice  trailed  off, 
forgetting  the  rest. 


• Hunters  are  reminded  that  deer  left  in  cold  storage  or  processing  plants  must  be 
tagged.  The  official  tag  provided  as  part  of  the  hunting  license  shoufd  clearly  show 
the  county  from  which  the  deer  was  taken,  and  the  tag  should  be  attached  and 
remain  attached  to  the  deer  head  rather  than  to  the  carcass.  A separate  tag  pro- 
vided by  the  hunter  or  processor  should  be  placed  on  the  carcass.  Deer  heads  are 
collected  during  and  following  the  season  for  examination  by  wildlife  biologists. 
The  information  gathered  is  critical  in  the  formation  of  the  Game  Commission  s 
management  program. 
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By  Nick  Sisley 


A BITING  WIND  whistled  across  the 
. top  of  the  ridge.  I had  arrived  on 
stand  only  moments  before.  As  dawn 
emerged,  the  landscape  began  to  take 
halftone  aspects — every  object  seemed 
a silhouette. 

Then  I noticed  a speck  of  movement 
only  35  yards  in  front.  Squinting,  I 
recognized  the  outline  of  a deer.  Slowly 
I brought  the  gun  up  and  peered 
through  the  scope.  Now  magnified  four 
times,  it  was  easier  to  see.  I could 
verify  the  entire  animal,  except  the 
head.  The  deer  appeared  to  be  having  a 
pushing  contest  with  a bush,  but  I 
couldn’t  put  horns  on  the  critter.  I cau- 
tiously took  a few  steps  to  the  left,  then 
to  the  right.  I still  couldn’t  see  antlers. 
Then  the  deer  melted  away.  I waited 
for  its  emergence  into  the  next  open- 
ing. I never  saw  the  deer  again.  It 
vanished  in  the  black  and  white  nega- 
tive of  pre-dawn. 

I am  99  percent  sure  it  was  a buck. 
Does  don’t  jostle  bushes.  But  there  was 
no  way  I could  be  100  percent  certain, 
and  I don’t  shoot  first  and  check  for 
horns  later.  I spent  the  rest  of  the 


morning  muttering  names  at  myself,  for 
I had  made  a basic  deer  hunting  mis- 
take— a mistake  Ive  made  before  and 
one  Ive  advised  GAME  NEWS 
readers  about  in  a previous  story.  I had 
failed  to  practice  what  I preached. 

Buck  hunters  who  have  carefully 
chosen  a topnotch  deer  stand  should  ar- 
rive on  opening  day  at  least  20  to  30 
minutes  before  shooting  time.  Doing  so 
allows  your  eyes  to  adjust  to  the  emerg- 
ing dawn  and  permits  the  shooter  to  see 
deer  walking  into  the  stand.  When  I ar- 
rived on  opening  day  last  year — late  be- 
cause I had  failed  to  take  slippery  road 
conditions  into  consideration — the 
buck  I had  planned  on  bagging  was  al- 
ready there!  Had  I set  my  alarm  clock 
30  minutes  earlier,  that  buck  would 
have  been  mine  less  than  five  minutes 
after  legal  shooting  time.  I had  done  my 
homework,  selected  the  proper  stand, 
but  failed  to  arrive  on  time. 

I arrived  on  my  stand  late  on  the 
opening  day  of  1975,  too.  However,  we 
had  experienced  a heavy  snowfall  dur- 
ing the  night.  When  I got  up,  the  roads 
looked  too  hazardous  for  travel.  I called 
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my  hunting  partner  and  suggested  we 
wait  for  a couple  of  hours.  When  we  left 
about  7 o’clock,  the  main  roads  were 
plowed,  but  we  still  had  trouble 
negotiating  the  secondary  roads  and 
reaching  our  parking  spot.  I arrived  on 
stand  about  8:30  just  as  the  snowstorm 
was  beginning  to  subside.  Many  deer 
had  bedded  down  throughout  the 
night,  waiting  for  the  weather  front  to 
pass  through.  After  a 45-minute  wait, 
not  one  but  two  8-point  bucks  emerged 
from  the  cover  on  my  right,  following  a 
doe  and  two  fawns  that  had  used  the 
same  path  five  minutes  previously.  The 
range  was  only  about  30  yards. 

Soon  after  the  sound  of  the  shot,  my 
son,  whom  I had  positioned  just  down 
the  hill  from  my  ridgetop  stand,  was 
standing  above  me  as  I filled  out  my 
tag.  He  commented  how  lucky  I was 
and  how  unlucky  he  was.  Luck  always 
has  a hand  in  deer  hunting  success,  but 
the  consistently  successful  buck  hunter 
makes  most  of  his  own  luck. 

On  opening  day  of  1974,  I was  on 
stand  right  on  schedule,  20  minutes 
before  shooting  time.  It  was  a long, 
steep  walk  up  that  sidehill,  but  I took 
my  time  in  the  dark,  coat  unzippered, 
and  never  broke  a sweat.  I cleared  the 
leaves  from  the  base  of  the  big  oak  and 
leaned  against  it.  I was  within  35  yards 
of  a spot  where  six  different  deer  trails 
crisscrossed.  I could  see  five  buck  rubs. 
The  prevailing  west  wind  was  again  in 
my  face. 

The  chill  breeze  soon  had  my  eyes 
watering  and  my  cheeks  feeling  ready 
to  crack.  What  force  is  it  that  drives  so 
many  men  to  heed  the  hunting  call,  to 
endure  snow,  wind,  rain,  and  muscle 
wearying  drags?  It’s  hard  to  say.  But  for 
over  a million  Pennsylvania  outdoors- 
men,  the  opening  day  of  buck  season  is 
the  most  anticipated  event  of  the 
season,  the  number  one  day  of  the 
year. 

While  on  buck  stand,  several  con- 
siderations should  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  you  must  be  alert  100  percent  of 
the  time,  continually  scanning  the  area 
around  you.  In  1974,  I was  alert. 
Second,  it’s  important  for  the  buck 
hunter  to  stand  and  not  sit.  In  the  up- 
right position  you  are  able  to  see  much 
more.  In  1974,  I was  standing.  The 
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third  point  of  importance  is  to  have  the 
rifle  ready — one  hand  on  the  fore-end, 
the  other  on  the  pistol  grip — so  you  can 
get  into  action  at  a moment’s  notice  and 
minimize  all  your  movements.  In  1974, 
my  arms  got  tired,  and  when  the  buck 
appeared  my  rifle  was  resting  against 
the  base  of  my  tree. 

The  rack  wasn’t  enormous,  but  those 
horns  attracted  my  attention  even 
before  the  big  buck’s  blurred  move- 
ments. He  was  strutting  along  the  trail 
from  left  to  right,  a trail  that  led  up  over 
the  ridge.  He  stopped  for  a moment, 
looked  directly  at  me,  then  continued 
turning  his  head,  looking  back.  It  was 
apparent  someone  had  spooked  him 
and  my  stand  was  adjacent  to  his  escape 
trail.  But  he  was  so  close  I couldn’t 
make  the  necessary  movements  to  pick 
up  my  rifle  and  swing  it  into  action. 
Had  I been  holding  it  in  the  port  arms 
osition,  I could  have  dropped  that 
uck  almost  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
view,  probably  during  the  few  seconds 
when  he  was  peering  down  his  back 
trail. 

Couldn’t  Shoot 

He  started  moving  again,  this  time 
quartering  away  from  me.  As  soon  as  he 
was  looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  I 
grabbed  my  rifle  and  leveled  the  scope 
on  his  escaping  form.  I couldn’t  pull  the 
trigger.  The  crosshairs  just  wouldn’t 
come  to  rest  on  a vital  part  of  his 
anatomy. 

Now  he  was  almost  a hundred  yards 
away  and  soon  he  would  be  out  of  the 
old  reverting  farm  field  and  into  the 
woods.  I was  gritting  my  teeth,  chastis- 
ing myself  for  having  set  the  rifle  down 
against  the  tree.  Finally  he  stopped, 
broadside,  again  checking  his  back 
trail.  The  crosshairs  wavered  a little  as  I 
tightened  the  trigger,  then  the  rifle’s 
blast  reverberated  through  the  area  and 
the  buck  went  down  in  his  tracks. 

During  10  of  the  previous  14  days  I 
had  stopped  at  our  club’s  rifle  range 
and  fired  four  shots  offhand  at  an  8V2  x 
11  sheet  of  paper.  I had  started  at  50 
yards  the  first  day.  Then  I moved  out  to 
75.  When  I put  all  four  shots  on  the 
paper,  I moved  back  to  100  yards.  Off- 
hand practice  is  important,  for  few 
shooting  benches  are  available  in  the 
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IT’S  DREAMS  OF  a buck  like  this  that  brings 
hunters  out  before  dawn  on  a winter  day. 


deer  woods.  It  sounds  easy,  but  I’ll  bet 
not  one  hunter  in  a dozen  can  hit  an 
8V2  x 11  piece  of  paper  four  times  in  a 
row  offhand  at  100  yards.  I practice  off- 
hand every  fall  just  prior  to  deer 
season.  It  paid  off.  Though  that  buck’s 
rack  wasn’t  massive,  he  sported  14 
points,  and  his  antlers,  on  a skull 
mount,  are  right  above  my  desk. 

The  1976-77  winter  was  the  coldest  I 
can  remember,  one  of  the  coldest  in 
meteorological  records.  Opening  day  of 
buck  season  was  the  harbinger  of 
weather  to  come.  I’ve  never  been 
colder  on  stand,  and  I’ve  talked  with  a 
number  of  other  hunters  who  have 
made  similar  comments.  About  10 
minutes  after  that  bush-battling  buck 
mysteriously  vanished,  I spotted  two 
more  deer.  I thought  I glimpsed  a flash 
of  white  horn  on  one  of  them,  but 
couldn’t  verify  that,  and  five  seconds 
later  both  disappeared  into  the  woods, 
never  to  return  again. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  occasional 
antlerless  whitetail  would  cross  in  front 
of  my  stand,  and  that  excitement  woidd 
help  take  a little  chill  away.  Had  I 
reached  my  stand  early,  when  I should 
have,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
to  brave  the  cold  that  day.  I’d  have  bag- 
ged that  buck  at  dawn.  Instead,  my 
toes,  ears,  nose,  cheeks  and  fingers 
grew  numb.  If  you  were  on  stand  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  1976  season,  I’ll 


bet  you  were  numb,  too.  Understand, 
I’m  not  complaining.  I never  moved  all 
day  . . . not  for  lunch  . . . not  for 
nothin’!  When  the  end  of  legal  shooting 
time  arrived,  I felt  a strong  sense  of  ac- 
complishment just  having  toughed  it 
out  for  the  full  day. 

I am  a great  believer  in  stand  hunting 
on  the  first  day  of  the  season — at  least 
the  first  four  or  five  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing. A large  percentage  of  Pennsylvania 
bucks  are  taken  during  that  period, 
mostly  because  so  many  other  hunters 
are  on  the  move.  Those  who  are  patient 
and  those  who  have  chosen  their  stands 
well  improve  their  chances  con- 
siderably. You  don’t  stay  on  stand 
for  hours  on  end  simply  because  you 
wear  a lot  of  clothes.  Warm  clothing  is 
necessary,  but  the  proper  attitude  is 
just  as  important.  The  stand  hunter 
must  be  patient  and  he  must  con- 
tinually fight  off  the  urge  to  move.  He 
must  realize  that  he  has  taken  a lot  of 
time  and  chosen  the  best  stand.  He’s 
lowering  his  chances  of  success  if  he 
makes  a move.  Stands  should  be 
selected  prior  to  the  season,  not  during 
opening  day. 

While  buck  hunting  is  great  fun,  I 
also  get  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
hunting  antlerless  deer  during  seasons 
when  I am  lucky  enough  to  draw  a 
permit  and  unlucky  enough  to  have 
gone  scoreless  on  bucks.  While  I sit 
tight  for  those  bucks  on  opening  day, 
most  of  my  success  on  antlerless  deer 
has  come  when  I’ve  been  on  the  move. 
I seem  luckiest  when  I walk  in  fairly 
rapid  fashion.  I don’t  stillhunt  or  try  to 
be  quiet,  as  is  always  recommended  for 
buck  hunting.  Antlerless  deer  are  ani- 
mals of  a different  character.  They 
aren’t  as  secretive,  they  don’t  spook  as 
easily,  they  are  more  inclined  to  wait 
until  the  hunter  sees  them  before 
making  their  move.  I bagged  my  first 
whitetail  in  this  manner. 

A friend  and  I were  working  our  way 
up  a hollow.  Two  other  companions 
were  on  stand  about  500  yards  ahead. 
The  cover  was  thick  and  I spotted  two 
deer  before  going  a hundred  yards.  I 
dropped  to  one  knee  to  see  under  some 
low  limb  crabapples  and  spotted  a doe 
and  two  fawns  of  the  year  hotfooting  it 
away  from  the  companion  on  my 
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right — and  walking  right  into  my  line  of 
fire.  When  all  three  animals  stopped  to 
see  what  I was,  the  big  doe  and  one  of 
the  smaller  deer  were  standing  behind 
thick  brush.  I didn’t  figure  the  90-gr. 
bullet  from  my  243  Winchester  would 
get  through  to  the  doe,  but  I had  an 
open  shot  at  the  third  deer.  Turned  out 
to  be  a button  buck — my  first  deer 
ever. 

In  Fulton  County,  another  friend 
and  I used  the  walk-up  technique  in 
some  thick  cut-over  country  to  get  close 
to  several  antlerless  deer.  I finally 
scored  about  2 o clock  in  the  afternoon. 
When  on  the  move  for  antlerless  deer, 
it  is  important  that  you  be  continually 
observant,  always  listening  for  crack- 
ling brush  or  a shuffle  in  the  leaves,  and 
your  eyes  must  be  searching  for  a blur 
of  movement.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
rifle  be  at  the  port  arms  position. 

I’ve  bagged  a couple  of  does  while 
utilizing  stands,  too.  On  both  these  oc- 
casions I drew  an  antlerless  permit  for 
a northcentral  county  where  there  is 
a lack  of  heavy  underbrush  and  the 
woods  are  rather  open.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  approach 
your  quarry.  A properly  chosen  stand  is 
better — one  with  an  abundance  of  deer 
trails  nearby,  one  where  you  can  over- 


YOUNG  HUNTER  examines  buck  rub — one 
of  the  signs  that  antlered  deer  are 
frequenting  an  area,  but  no  proof  that  he’ll 
be  there  when  you  are. 
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The  Game  Law 
Violator  Is 
Stealing  From  You. 
Turn  Him  In! 


look  a fairly  wide  expanse  of  country. 

I select  my  buck  stands  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  small  game  season.  If 
a stand  is  chosen  earlier,  there  is  a good 
chance  deer  will  alter  their  pattern 
before  opening  day.  While  after  grouse 
or  cottontails  or  squirrel,  I keep  my  eye 
out  for  a variety  of  deer  sign.  Deeply 
rutted,  heavily  used  deer  trails  are 
extremely  important.  Though  I will  see 
a lot  of  buck  rubs  during  the  late  part 
of  the  early  small  game  season,  it’s  a 
heavily  used  deer  trail  that  I’m  really 
looking  for.  I walk  along  such  a trail  and 
look  for  more  buck  signs,  places  where 
he  has  selected  bushes  to  do  imaginary 
battle,  places  along  the  trail  where  he 
has  scraped  the  leaves  and  topsoil  away 


and  urinated,  leaving  his  calling  card 
for  lovestruck  females  to  find.  These 
are  called  buck  scrapes.  When  I can 
find  one  or  two  buck  scrapes,  several 
buck  rubs  all  close  to  where  two  or 
more  heavily  used  deer  trails  converge, 
I know  I ve  found  paydirt. 

Once  you  ve  located  such  a hotspot, 
take  even  more  time  to  carefully  select 
the  exact  spot  where  you  will  stand.  I 
suggest  finding  a stand  to  the  east  of 
where  you  think  bucks  will  pass,  be- 
cause our  prevailing  wind  is  from  the 
west.  Where  possible,  select  a tree 
where  you  can  rest  your  back  and 
which  will  break  your  outline.  Stand  up 
and  hold  your  gun  in  a ready  position. 
Be  there  early  and  have  a contingency 
plan.  Will  it  snow?  If  so,  how  much 
earlier  will  you  have  to  leave?  Do  you 
have  a good  place  to  park  your  vehicle, 
regardless  of  the  weather?  These  seem- 
ingly unimportant  factors  combine  to 
make  some  hunters  consistently  suc- 
cessful. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  challenging  and  sought 
after  game  animal.  Many  expert 
hunters  agree  that  this  is  the  number 
one  game  animal.  No  wonder  the  open- 
ing day  of  buck  season  is  the  number 
one  day  of  the  year. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Retirees 


Name 

Title 

Hometown 

Service 

P.  A.  Ranck 

Game  Protector 

Williamsport 

6/1/48-2/6/76 

P.  A.  Zink 

Clerk  1 

Harrisburg 

5/4/71-2/19/76 

J.  L.  Budd 

Game  Farm  Supt.ll 

Schwenksville 

7/16/39-3/5/76 

J.  J.  Eckhart 

Clerk  III 

Harrisburg 

1/3/68-6/25/76 

V.  L.  Shade 

Custodian  Worker 

Harrisburg 

11/13/67-6/30/76 

R.  G.  Hotter 

Clerk  Typist  II 

Harrisburg 

5/23/66-7/23/76 

C.  Laubach 

Game  Protector 

Elysburg 

7/2/36-7/23/76 

E.  W.  Cox 

Game  Protector 

Somerset 

6/1/48-10/1/76 

M.  E.  Kohler 

Purchasing  Agent 

Lemoyne 

10/16/37-12/31/76 

0.  G.  Wagner 

Game  Farm  Supt.  1 

Hillsgrove 

3/1/38-1/7/77 

C.  C.  Rice 

Clerk  Typist  II 

Harrisburg 

9/2/67-1/7/77 

M.  Sarachman 

Game  Protector 

Uniontown 

6/30/56-4/1/77 

R.  E.  Britt 

Propagation  Supervisor  II 

Harrisburg 

3/16/45-4/29/77 

R.  P.  Shatter 

Game  Protector 

Mifflintown 

7/1/58-6/4/77 

G.  R.  Enlow 

Game  Farm  Supt.  II 

Cambridge  Springs 

4/1/46-8/5/77 

S.  Schaffer 

Radio  Comm.  Asst. 

Harrisburg 

10/2/50-8/5/77 

J.  J.  Troutman 

Game  Protector 

New  Oxford 

6/1/48-8/5/77 

G.  L.  Woods 

Game  Propagator  II 

Montoursville 

3/21/61-8/10/77 
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Christmas  Dinner — 1918 

By  Howard  M.  Wolf 

Former  Mechanician  and  Gunner 
20th  Aero  Squadron,  AEF 


December  23,  1918.  The  20th 

Aero  Bombardment  Squadron, 
which  incidentally  was  the  first  all- 
American  bombing  squadron  ever  to 
drop  bombs  in  combat,  was  being  held 
at  the  aerodrome  at  Ligny-en-Barrios, 
France,  on  full  alert. 

The  Armistice  had  been  declared  but 
we  still  were  not  sure  the  war  was  over. 
We  were  on  very  short  rations  as 
German  bombers  had  blown  up  most  of 
our  supply  trains.  Our  commanding  of- 
ficer, Captain  Cecil  B.  Sellers,  called  us 
into  formation  on  this  morning  and 
asked  for  ten  volunteers  who  knew 
something  about  hunting.  He  told  us 
that  on  some  of  his  last  flights  over  the 
lines  he  had  observed  many  deer  and 
wild  boars  in  the  forest  surrounding  the 
town,  and  he  thought  maybe  we  could 
collect  some  fresh  meat.  I volunteered 
and  was  teamed  with  Sergeant  John 
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Dean,  an  experienced  mountain  lion 
hunter  from  Oklahoma. 

This  posed  a problem  as  all  our  rifles 
had  been  turned  in,  to  be  given  to  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  This  left  us  armed 
only  with  Lewis  machine  guns  and  Colt 
45  cal.  automatics,  neither  of  which  was 
suitable  for  wild  boar  hunting.  How- 
ever, we  did  have  a few  captured 
German  Mausers.  The  7.9mm  bullet 
was  full  jacketed  and  needle  sharp, 
which  made  it  far  from  ideal  for  hunt- 
ing, but  it  was  all  we  had. 

We  set  out  about  9 a.  m.  As  usual,  it 
was  raining  and  somewhat  foggy.  We 
saw  lots  of  tracks  in  the  mud,  but  no 
live  meat.  After  about  an  hour  we  be- 
came separated.  I knew  we  would  not 
get  lost  as  we  were  both  woodsmen  and 
had  planned  to  follow  a narrow  valley 
about  a mile  from  where  we  started  and 
then  cross  a small  ridge  and  return  on 
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the  other  side.  The  countryside  was  not 
so  different  from  the  hills  I knew  so 
well  back  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  another  half  hour  I heard  the 
crack  of  a rifle  some  500  yards  directly 
ahead  of  me.  I called  as  loudly  as  I 
could,  but  got  no  answer.  I called 
several  times  more  as  I moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  shot,  but  there  was  still 
no  answer.  I became  a little  apprehen- 
sive, thinking  maybe  Dean  nad  met 
with  an  accident.  I continued  to  move 
slowly  in  the  same  direction,  frequently 
stopping  to  listen,  but  heard  not  a 
sound. 

Suddenly  the  fog  thinned  a bit  and 
I saw  Dean  climbing  down  out  of  a 
beech  tree  about  the  size  of  a telephone 
pole.  I called  again  and  he  answered.  I 
ran  up  and  there  lay  the  largest  wild 
boar  I had  ever  seen,  and  I have  seen 
many. 

He  told  me  he  had  come  upon  the 
boar  rooting  for  beechnuts.  From  about 
30  yards  he  had  tried  to  get  the  boar  to 
raise  its  head  so  the  bullet  wouldn’t 
waste  any  meat,  but  the  boar  kept  on 
rooting  and  he  had  to  settle  for  a shot 
just  back  of  the  shoulder.  Dean’s  shot 
knocked  the  boar  down,  but  that 
pointed  bullet  went  straight  through 
and  the  boar  jumped  up  and  im- 
mediately charged.  Dean  attempted  a 
second  shot,  but  the  old  Mauser 
jammed  and  he  made  it  up  the  beech 
tree  just  inches  ahead  of  those  clacking 


7-inch  tusks.  The  boar  circled  the  tree 
for  about  ten  minutes,  tearing  bark  off  as 
high  as  he  could  reach  when  standing  on 
his  hind  legs.  Finally  the  bullet  took  ef- 
fect and  he  fell  over. 

The  tree  looked  as  if  someone  had 
used  a drawknife  to  peel  all  the  bark  off. 
I would  give  a pretty  penny  could  I 
have  taken  a picture  of  that,  but 
cameras  were  taboo  at  that  time.  I can 
still  see  it  vividly  in  my  mind,  although 
it  happened  almost  60  years  ago. 

I trudged  back  to  camp  and  got  our 
truck  to  bring  the  boar  in.  It  was  nearly 
seven  feet  long  and  weighed  250  lbs.  on 
our  portable  machine  shop  scales.  In 
the  meantime,  another  team  had 
collected  a small  deer. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  had  as  our 
chief  cook  Jules  St.  Aubin,  who  was 
born  and  grew  up  in  France  and  knew 
exactly  how  to  dress  and  prepare  wild 
boar  for  the  table.  It  is  delicious  eating 
when  cared  for  and  prepared  properly. 
Jules  became  a U.S.  citizen  a few  years 
before  the  war,  and  immediately 
enlisted  in  the  American  Air  Force 
when  we  entered  the  fray. 

So  that  is  how  the  20th  Aero 
Squadron  enjoyed  a sumptuous 
Christmas  dinner  in  1918.  We  all 
enjoyed  it  more  than  the  previous  one 
which  we  spent  aboard  the  British  liner 
Orduna  in  a storm  in  mid-Atlantic  on 
our  way  to  tell  Lafayette  that  we  were 
there.  Everyone  was  seasick. 
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Some  Thoughts  About  Deer  Hunting  . . . 


by  JIM  BASHLINE 


UNLIKE  spectator  sports,  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping  are  highly  in- 
dividualistic. In  all  games  where  there 
is  a referee  in  evidence,  the  rules  are 
cut  and  dried.  The  guys  in  the  black- 
and-white  shirts  prevent  things  from 
straying  too  far  away  from  the  accepted 
norm.  While  the  outcome  may  not  al- 
ways turn  out  exactly  the  way  the  fan 
chooses,  one  thing  is  reasonably  pre- 
dictable . . . one  team  is  going  to  win 
and  the  other  will  lose.  Few  games  ever 
end  with  a tie. 

Outdoor  endeavors  are  different. 
Ties  are  common,  but  more  interesting 
than  that  are  the  times  that  seemingly 
end  in  victory  for  the  participant  but  in 
retrospect  become  losses.  The  reverse 
situation  is  also  common.  What  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a defeat  to  the  uniformed  ob- 
server can  be  enjoyed  as  an  over- 
whelming victory  by  the  sportsman. 


Deer  hunting  is  like  that  for  me.  I 
suspect  it  is  for  a large  number  of 
other  Eastern  hunters. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I have  long 
believed  in  my  innermost  thoughts  that 
I must  be  the  unluckiest  trophy  hunter 
in  the  world.  My  deer  seasons  in  Penn- 
sylvania now  number  in  the  mid-30s, 
and  while  I have  tied  my  tag  onto  the 
antlers  of  a couple  dozen  bucks,  I’ve 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
those  antlers  worthy  of  public  display.  I 
hold  the  belt  for  scrubs,  misfits, 
one-horned  freaks,  Y’s  and  spikes.  For 
three  seasons  in  a row  I saw  a reallv  fine 
buck  ....  just  after  I finished  gut- 
ting my  yearly  runt.  For  the  next  three 
seasons  I vowed  not  to  shoot  the  first 
spike  or  Y that  showed  up.  Instead,  I 
would  bite  the  bullet  and  hold  off  for 
the  smasher  that  would  inevitably  pop 
into  view.  You  know  what  happened.  I 
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THIS  IS  A Potter  County  deer — but  the  kind 
that  Bashline,  a native  of  God’s  Country, 
never  encounters  there. 


passed  up  several  fat  4-pointers  early  in 
the  season  only  to  be  skunked  as  the 
buck  hunt  ended. 

You  see  what  I mean?  Even  when  I 
do  down  a buck,  I lose!  I just  can’t  seem 
to  find  that  8-  or  10-pointer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. By  some  queer  stroke  of  fate,  the 
big-headed  monsters  that  are  annually 
taken  by  first-timers  and  farmers  (who 
always  shoot  a dandy  less  than  200 
yards  from  their  back  porch)  elude  me. 
Even  when  I hunt  in  other  states, 
whitetails  cross  me  up.  I win  . . . but 
I still  lose.  It  happens  everywhere. 

A few  years  back  I visited  the  Rio 
Diablo  region  of  Texas  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  locals  (who  occasionally 
stretch  the  truth!)  there  were  more  big 
antlered  bucks  than  fleas  on  a dogs 
back.  Well,  there  were  a lot  of  deer  and 
according  to  Texas  law  I was  permitted 
to  shoot  two  of  them.  I did.  Both  8- 
pointers.  I won,  right?  Wrong!  Both  of 
my  deer  were  tiny  “basket”  racks  while 
the  one  my  buddy  shot  was  a big- 
beamed  monster  that  peeked  out  from 
behind  a creosote  bush  while  I was 
dressing  my  second  deer.  I don’t  con- 


sider myself  a competitive  hunter  but 
for  gosh  sakes,  this  guy  had  never  even 
been  deer  hunting  before  and  his  first 
buck  was  a wall  hanger  if  I’ve  ever  seen 
one.  He  was  an  Oklahoma  quail  hunter 
(and  a fine  wing  shot)  who  had  to  be 
talked  into  going  deer  hunting.  His 
observation  after  the  hunt  was,  “I  don’t 
think  1 11  hunt  deer  any  more  . . . it’s 
too  easy.  Hoo,  boy. 

I did  manage  to  shoot  an  8-pointer  in 
West  Virginia  and  as  I was  walking  up 
to  where  the  deer  fell,  I was  already 
congratulating  myself  on  breaking  the 
whitetail  spell.  You  guessed  it.  As  I 
rolled  the  deer  over  I was  astounded  to 
see  the  off  antler,  the  one  pushed  into 
the  leaves,  was  grossly  misshapen  with 
several  tine  ends  broken  off. 

Two  seasons  ago  in  New  Jersey  I de- 
cided to  try  my  chances  during  their 
first  hunt  in  which  shotgun  slugs  would 
be  legal.  I was  unfamiliar  with  the  area 
and  my  guide,  Howie  Brant,  spotted 
me  on  a good  looking  stand  with  the 
admonition  to  stay  put.  He  knew  it  to 
be  a good  crossing  and,  fact  was,  it  did 
look  very  gamey.  I sat  for  three  hours 
on  opening  day  until  the  wanderlust  got 
to  me.  That,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  a heap  of  shooting  was  going  on 
every  place  but  where  I was,  caused  me 
to  befieve  that  maybe  Howie  didn’t 
know  so  much  after  all. 

Bad  Decision 

So  help  me,  I hadn  t moved  more 
than  a hundred  yards  from  my  stand 
when  a single  shot  rang  out  and  I 
turned  just  in  time  to  see  a fine  10- 
pointer  hit  the  snow.  Another  hunter 
had  moved  into  my  area  and  sat  down 
on  the  stump  I had  been  occupying.  He 
told  me  as  I admired  the  buck,  “I  saw 
you  get  up  and  move  away  and  since  I 
had  been  walking  for  an  hour  decided 
to  try  your  stump.  I had  just  opened  my 
thermos  for  a slug  of  tea  when  this  buck 
walked  by  less  than  twenty  yards  away. 
It  seemed  to  be  watching  you.  Gee, 
isn’t  it  great  ....  this  is  my  first  deer 
hunt!  Wait’ll  the  guys  back  at  camp  see 
this  one.  I’ve  only  seen  three  other 
deer  in  the  woods  in  my  life. 

I don’t  want  to  give  the  impression 
I’m  a sore  loser  (well,  maybe  I am  . . . 
just  a little),  because  every  deer  I’ve 
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killed  is  remembered  as  vividly  as  any 
trophy  ever  could  be.  Some  of  the 
hunts  have  not  been  losers  and  not  a 
few  of  those  spikes  have  provided 
satisfying  hunts.  And  maybe,  just 
maybe,  the  Red  Gods  may  have 
something  in  mind  for  me.  With  no 
modesty  whatsover,  I think  I’m  a 
reasonably  competent  hunter.  Not  an 
expert,  mind  you,  but  I didn’t  fall  off  a 
load  of  punkins  yesterday.  Perhaps, 
and  I love  to  think  this,  someday  the 
buck  of  bucks  will  peer  out  at  me  from 
behind  a clump  of  laurel  and  all  things 
will  be  happening  exactly  right  . . . 
and  that  once-in-a-lifetime  trophy  will 
come  my  way.  Like  the  great  painters, 
poets  and  musicians,  perhaps  some  of 
us  hunters  are  destined  to  suffer  and 
search  before  we  finally  connect  on 
something  worthwhile.  I sure  hope  so. 

But  I don’t  envy  the  first-time  hunter 
who  scores  significantly  on  his  initial 
outing.  He’s  probably  never  going  to 
top  his  opening  performance  and  each 
win  after  that  may  in  fact  be  a loss.  If 
not  a loss,  at  least  it’s  downhill. 

I’ve  had  my  share  of  exciting  hunts 
that,  while  they  didn’t  end  with  a kill- 
ing shot,  were  wins  nonetheless.  I 
followed  a huge,  gray-faced  buck  from 
the  mountaintop  behind  Burtville 
(McKean  County)  almost  to  Fishing 
Creek  (Potter  County)  one  bitter  cold 
afternoon,  and  while  I saw  the  buck 
through  the  scope  several  times,  I 
never  felt  I was  close  enough  to  risk  a 
shot.  As  I stumbled  out  onto  Fishing 
Creek  Road  north  of  Roulette,  I met  a 
farmer  I knew.  He  invited  me  to  stop  at 
his  house  for  a cup  of  coffee.  A half  hour 
later  he  offered  to  drive  me  back  to  my 
car,  which  was  about  nine  miles  away 
via  roads.  As  we  pulled  out  of  his  lane,  a 
buck  jumped  across  the  road  in  the 
gleam  of  the  headlights.  I was  certain  it 
was  the  buck  I’d  been  trailing.  I got  out 
to  look  at  the  tracks  and  noticed  that 
the  trail  came  right  from  the  house.  I 
asked  my  friend  to  wait  a minute  while 
I backtracked  a few  hundred  feet.  That 
buck  had  walked  right  through  the 
farmer’s  yard,  and  the  hoofprints  posi- 
tively showed  he  had  paused  beside  the 
kitchen  window — on  the  inside  of 
which  I’d  been  sitting  just  five  minutes 
before!  Just  coincidence?  Of  course, 
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but  a memorable  hunt  for  both  deer 
and  hunter. 

Deer  are  frequently  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion whenever  avowed  anti-hunters 
get  a hunter  cornered  at  a social  get- 
together.  They  try,  Disney-like,  to 
impart  human  attributes  to  this  fine  big 
game  animal.  The  more  I hunt  deer  and 
the  more  I learn  about  them,  the  more 
convinced  I am  that  this  sort  of  argu- 
ment is  an  insult  to  the  deer.  They  are 
wild  creatures  with  intense,  self-serv- 
ing instincts  of  survival  that  are  honed 
to  a far  higher  degree  of  acuteness  than 
any  human  couldever  develop.  When 
any  hunter  is  fortunate  enough, 
through  either  luck  or  skill,  to  find 
himself  in  a position  to  bag  a deer,  he 
should  consider  it  a win.  I’m  fully  aware 
that  I’ve  just  contradicted  myself,  but 
that’s  a writer’s  privilege.  I may  be  a 
loser  on  trophies,  but  I still  relish  the 
deer  hunt  that  ends  with  a spike  or  an 
“almost”  chance  at  getting  one. 

Winning/Losing 

This  business  of  winning  or  losing 
and  making  definitions  about  it  carries 
over  to  all  forms  of  blood  sport 
activities.  Yes,  that’s  right,  they  are 
blood  sports  and  we  might  as  well  call 
them  that.  When  something  dies,  fish 
or  animal,  it’s  got  to  be  called  that. 

The  grouse  hunter  who  wears 
himself  to  a frazzle  bulling  his  way 
through  greenbriars  and  grapevine  tan- 
gles will  invariably  consider  the  day  a 
success  if  he  manages  to  get  off  a shot  or 
two.  The  sound  of  those  rumbling 
wings  is  enough  trophy  to  let  the 
hunter  declare  himself  a winner.  Bag- 
ging a grouse  is  reason  for  celebration. 
Two  grouse  in  the  game  pocket  is  like 
winning  the  World  Series  and  the 
Super  Bowl  in  one  afternoon.  But 
shooting  grouse  along  the  road  or  pot- 
ting them  out  of  trees  is  really  a loss  or 
at  best  a tie.  Anything  that  comes  too 
easy  or  too  soon  can  jade  the 
sensitivities. 

Just  last  season,  a friend’s  dog  went 
on  point  at  the  end  of  a hedgerow. 
From  the  looks  of  the  area,  it  appeared 
one  of  us  would  get  a wide  open  shot  if 
the  bird  proved  to  be  a cock  pheasant. 
As  we  moved  in  for  the  anticipated 
flush,  the  dog  suddenly  broke  point  and 
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began  to  ground  trail  back  along  the 
hedegrow  in  the  opposite  direction. 
When  the  dog  was  well  beyond  shoot- 
ing range,  a beautiful,  long-tailed 
rooster  vaulted  up  and  gave  us  his  cack- 
ley  horselaugh  at  he  sailed  across  a 
shallow  valley.  As  it  turned  out,  we 
each  killed  a young  cock  of  the  year  that 
day,  but  my  friend  told  me  he  would 
rather  have  had  that  old  rooster  in  his 
bag  than  all  the  young  birds  in  the 
county.  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
admitted,  “That  wise  old  curmudgeon 
will  whip  all  the  young  birds  in  the  area 
next  spring — he’ll  be  the  breeder 
that  guarantees  wild  pheasants  around 
here  will  stay  wild.  I had  to  agree.  You 
see,  when  you  win,  you  sometimes 
lose  . . . and  when  you  lose,  you 
sometimes  win. 

Many  hunters  will  recall  numerous 
similar  episodes.  Some  of  the  stories 
cause  self  doubts  about  why  we  hunt  at 


EVEN  WHEN  HE  does  get  a reasonable-size 
rack,  Jim  finds  that  several  of  the  tines  are 
broken.  Sometimes  it’s  impossible  to  win! 


all.  I believe  the  answer  is  a simple 
one.  We  do  it  because  we  like  it. 
Anthropologists  have  given  thoughtful 
hunters  a more  learned  explanation, 
which  is  fun  to  toss  around  from  time  to 
time.  I mean  the  one  that  says  hunting 
is  an  ageless  urge  stemming  from  our 
caveman  ancestors  having  to  bring 
home  the  bacon  or  starve.  And  then 
there  is  the  apologetic  hunter  who  says, 
“I  don’t  care  if  I don’t  kill  or  even  see 
anything  ...  I just  like  to  be  out 
there  communing  with  nature.’  It  isn’t 
my  intent  to  downgrade  any  of  those 
explanations.  If  you  honestly  believe 
they  apply  to  you  that’s  fine  and  I won’t 
argue  about  it.  But  for  me,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  for  many  other  hunters 
as  well,  I simply  like  to  get  out  there 
and  play  the  game.  All  hunting  and 
fishing  activities  require  a goal.  For 
that  matter,  so  do  all  human  pursuits; 
without  one  they  become  meaningless. 
For  the  hunter  or  angler  there  must  be 
a creature  to  pursue.  Any  other  intent 
makes  a sham  of  the  sport. 

But  back  to  the  initial  subject,  the 
hunting  of  a trophy  buck.  After  all  this 
beating  about  the  bush,  there  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  that  mysterious  factor 
called  luck.  Big  game  hunters  and 
horseplayers  share  a common  bond 
here.  They  both  realize  they  can  apply 
all  the  knowhow  gained  from  years  of 
watching  trails  and  reading  handicap 
sheets,  yet  have  it  all  come  to  naught. 
But  when  all  of  the  stars  are  in  the 
proper  positions  and  the  third  moon  of 
Jupiter  does  something  or  other,  they  11 
have  a crack  at  the  buck  of  their  dreams 
or  strike  a three-horse  parley.  Like  the 
commercial  says,  they  just  know  it  will 
happen.  Still,  luck  figures  in  there 
somewhere. 

But  when  the  moment  comes  for  me, 
I devoutly  hope  it  can  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  “wins’  I’ve  been  talking 
about.  I don’t  want  that  buck  to  walk  up 
to  me  in  some  farmer’s  pasture.  I don  t 
want  the  event  to  be  a fluke  of  any  kind. 
I’d  much  prefer  it  to  happen  after  a 
series  of  events  that  allowed  me  to  put 
my  hunting  experience  to  good  use.  In 
the  meantime,  I’ll  keep  on  hunting  and 
savoring  the  chops  from  my  spike 
bucks.  Being  a loser  isn’t  all  bad. 
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1976—77  Small  Game  Harvests 


By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


EACH  YEAR  THE  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  runs  a sample 
survey  of  40,000  hunters  selected  at 
random  from  the  previous  year’s  hunt- 
ing license  list  to  obtain  data  for  esti- 
mating small  game  harvests  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1976,  19,366  questionnaires 
were  returned,  representing  a return 
rate  of  50  percent  for  deliverable  ques- 
tionnaires. A total  of  17,455  of  the 
hunters  returning  questionnaires  indi- 
cated they  hunted  during  1976-77. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  these 
hunted  small  game  (turkey  included) 
during  the  regular  and/or  extended 
seasons.  Hunters  spent  an  average  of 
8.63  days  hunting  small  game  during 
the  period  covered  here.  This  gives  an 
estimated  8,340,000  man-days  of  small 
game  hunting  during  which  an  esti- 
mated 7,499,428  small  game  animals 
were  taken. 

Small  game  harvest  estimates  are  ob- 
tained from  the  survey  data  by  deter- 
mining the  average  harvest  per 
licensed  hunter  for  each  species  and 
multiplying  by  the  total  resident  and 
nonresident  license  sales.  This  yields 
an  estimate  of  the  statewide  harvest  for 
each  species.  Table  1 shows  the  esti- 
mates for  the  1976-77  period.  Table  2 
shows  the  estimates  for  species 
surveyed  on  a fairly  regular  basis  for  the 
past  five  years.  Estimated  harvests 
have  not  shown  any  major  changes  over 
the  past  five  years,  indicating  statewide 
small  game  populations  are  remaining 


relatively  stable  and  are  not  being 
adversely  affected  by  hunting. 

The  final  estimates  of  the  statewide 
game  harvests  for  the  1976  regular  and 
1977  extended  seasons  are  listed  below. 


Table  1 

Harvest  Estimates,  1976-77 


Species 

Rabbit 

Pheasant 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Woodcock 

Dove 

Quail 

Ducks 

Geese 

Turkey 


Est.  Harvest 

2,604,767 

1,026,397 

268,003 

1,880,841 

228,341 

1,178,329 

27,117 

213,262 

35,353 

37,018 


Squirrel  and  quail  harvests  were 
both  significantly  below  the  1975 
levels.  Poor  mast  production  in  1975 
throughout  the  major  squirrel  range 
may  have  been  a major  contributing 
factor  in  limiting  squirrel  populations  in 
many  areas  in  1976.  A return  to  winters 
of  average  severity  after  several  mild 
winters  may  have  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  quail  populations  in  some  areas 
of  the  state,  leading  to  a reduced 
harvest.  Decreases  in  quail  harvests  oc- 
curred throughout  most  of  the  counties 
having  prior  histories  of  quail  harvests. 


Table  2.  Five-Year  Trends  In  Small  Game  Harvests 


Species 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Rabbits 

3,032,814 

2,742,085 

2,696,911 

2,539,124 

2,604,767 

Grouse 

291,249 

246,295 

226,847 

273,929 

268,003 

Pheasants 

1,310,058 

1,209,191 

1,016,161 

1,020,954 

1,026,397 

Doves 

1,107,646 

Not  Surveyed 

964,835 

1,133,813 

1,178,329 

Woodcock 

210,284 

260,369 

193,073 

224,951 

228,341 

Squirrel 

2,482,926 

2,092,335 

1,979,933 

2,204,502 

1,880,841 

Turkey 

36,384 

32,839 

Not  Surveyed 

30,733 

37,018 

Quail 

46,105 

Not  Surveyed 

37,940 

39,277 

27,117 
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Sylvia  Bonetti  of  Harrisville  and  Butler  County  7-pointer; 
Dale  Thompson  of  Manheim  (right)  pedalled  into  SGL 
21 0,  Dauphin  County,  and  wheeled  out  spike  buck. 


Joseph  Hovancik,  of  New  Brighton  (left); 
non-typical  rack  scored  146-2  in  PGC’s 
measuring  program.  Above,  George 
McMonigal  of  Pittsburgh  and  16-year-old 
grandson  Jeff  with  their  bucks. 
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Northwoods  Buckskinners  muzzleloader 
club  of  Pottsville  took  a lone  doe  from 
SGL  75,  Lycoming  County,  but  enjoyed 
challenging  hunt.  (Kneeling:  J.  Salm,  K. 
Bembitsky,  J.  Purcell;  Standing:  J.  Cun- 
ningham, E.  Stein,  J.  Gownley,  C.  Noll,  P. 
Fox) 


Harry  Szymanski  of  Scranton  hunted  long  for  fine 
buck  (left) — first  in  38  years.  Employees  of  Chemcut 
(State  College)  who  won  company  competition:  C. 
Pelton  (points),  R.  Fitzgerald  (spread),  D.  Isett 
(spikes). 


Denver,  Pa.,  native  Kevin  Van  Bush- 
to  harvest  Snyder  County  whitetIC 
bucks  for  crew  below:  Tom  Wacji 
Andy  Freese,  Ed  Haldeman;  (fro  c 
Haldeman,  Harry  Pfahler. 


bkson  of  York  (left)  weighs  his 
a buck.  Kenneth  Crawford  and 
Stanley  (above)  proudly  flank 
jr  County  buck. 


Carole’s  doe  and 
James’  buck;  the 
Stamms  of  Ali- 
quippa. 
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Darrell  Zovislak,  15,  of 
Sugar  Notch  bagged 
doe  in  Luzerne  County. 


Below:  Dewey  Speece's 
1 929  Mifflin  County  trophy. 


isturned  from  Ft.  Hood 
Chester  County  held 
jr,  Dennis  Haldeman, 
^)w)  Ed  Loomis,  Rick 


Year  was  75;  place, 
Wayne  County.  Total  of 
32  points  fell  to  (from 
left)  Jerry  and  Phil  Fink- 
ledey,  Lewis  Nelson, 
Kent  Wille. 


Twins  John  and  James  Heere 
(above)  of  Boyertown  each  con- 
nected with  a doe  in  Potter 
County.  Noel  Davidheiser  and 
son-in-law  Ed  Povlaitis  (below) 
took  7-pointer  in  Berks  County. 


Bob  and  Bruce  Davis  shot  last-day  buck  (left)  in 
Lancaster  County.  Ronald  Good  (above)  also 
found  late  season  fruitful  in  Somerset  County. 
Terry  Heffner  (above  right)  proudly  shows  his 
whitetail. 


Nick  Phillips,  son  Tim  (left) 
with  9-pointer  from  Buck 
County.  Above,  Oscar 
“Chuck  Strader  of  Coraopolis 
and  218-pound  Allegheny 
County  buck.  Charles  Erb  of  Fredericktown  took  doe 
with  57-caliber  Pennsylvania-Kentucky  rifle  he  says 
dates  back  to  about  1 770. 


Perry  County 
yielded  buck  to 
hunting  skills  of 
Steve  Jury, 
Elliotsburg. 


Bill  Schemeck 
of  Enola  has 
reason  to  smile 
about  fine  Ly- 
coming County 
buck;  so  does 
Mrs.  Clark  Lewis 
(Glen  Richey), 
right,  with  her 
first  buck  in  20 
years. 


Leroy  Cooper  (above), 
Coatesville,  admires  huge  Fulton 
County  rack;  Nunzio  Velardi 
(above  right)  and  Clinton  County 
8-pointer;  15-year-old  John  Bo- 
honak  of  Pittsburgh  (right) 
displays  his  first  buck,  from  Forest 
County. 


The  Al  Pollicks,  Sr.  & Jr., 
downed  opening-day 
deer  in  Sullivan  County. 
Sam  Hulings  (right)  of 
Yardley  shows  off  his 
trophy.  Bill  Haldren  (far 
right)  of  Oaks  took  big 
one  in  Bradford  County. 


Edgar  Musselman  Jr.  (left),  of  College- 
ville;  Charles  White  of  Jamestown  with 
149-5  scoring  rack. 


ete"  and  Pete  Tutak  of  Cheswick  show  their  Erie 
)unty  bucks.  Lon  Ashenfelder  (right),  of  Marysville, 
igged  his  6-pointer  in  Perry  County. 


Jim  and  Wendy  Snyder 
of  Richfield  each 
bagged  one  of  Snyder  County's  bucks;  13-year-old 
George  Green  of  Jefferson  Boro  started  career  with 
215-pounder. 


Lebanon-Berks  county  line.  Bill  Lucas,  13, 
of  Homer  City  downed  handsome  11- 
pointer. 


Shickshinny’s  Charles  "Bud1'  Kline  dropped  this  white- 
tail  with  22-inch-spread  rack  on  SGL  13,  Sullivan 
County. 


Dave  Armitage,  Keith  San- 
ford and  canine  pal  pose 
with  7-point  Bucks  County 
whitetail.  Tim  Tanda,  13,  of 
Colver  (below)  bagged  an  8- 
pointer. 


Marshall  Dal- 
maso,  Franklin, 
and  first-day  10- 
pointer;  Ray  Ell- 
inger  (left)  found 
22-inch  spread 
on  his  first  Pen- 
nsy  deer  in  45 
years'  hunting. 


Tom  Tatum  of  West  Chester  (left)  with 
his  Fulton  County  9-pointer;  Robert 
Meyers  and  his  hefty  Bucks  County 
trophy. 

Robert  Leach  of  Newtown 
Sauare,  sons  Tom  and 
Dave,  (right);  William 
Stroka  (Tunkhannock), 
below,  with  22’/2-incher 
from  Wyoming  County. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Good  Investment 

After  the  hunting  season,  a 
Christmas  card  and  a 13e  stamp  sent  to 
the  farmer  could  be  worth  a hundred 
dollars  of  public  relations  to  the  hunter 
who  wishes  to  hunt  on  private  land. — 
LMO  R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Sweet-Tooth  Sam 

TIOGA  COUNTY — The  other  eve- 
ning I stopped  at  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Sabinsville  Pump  Station  to  talk  to  one 
of  my  hunter  education  instructors 
about  some  classes  he’d  set  up.  After 
we  finished,  he  wanted  to  show  me  a 
“wild’  rabbit  living  on  the  grounds.  He 
got  a Hershey  chocolate  bar  out  of  his 
locker,  went  outside  and  started  to  call. 
“Sam’  showed  up  and  Bud  hand-fed 
him  some  candy.  He  tells  me  most  of 
the  men  who  work  there  have  been 
feeding  the  rabbit  for  quite  some  time. 
As  I left  Bud  said,  “Put  that  in  GAME 
NEWS — maybe  Mr.  Hershey  will  send 
us  some  chocolate  bars  for  the  rabbit.” 
There  you  are,  Bud;  good  luck  on  the 
Hershey  bars  (and  we  hope  it’s  not  too 
unhealthy  for  the  rabbit.) — DGP  Frank 
Bernstein,  Knoxville. 


Trapped  By  Facts 

While  working  at  our  trapping  dis- 
play at  the  National  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree at  Moraine  State  Park,  it  amazed 
me  to  hear  how  many  Boy  Scouts  were 
afraid  of  getting  caught  in  a large  steel 
bear  trap.  When  I explained  that  they 
had  been  outlawed  since  1911  in 
Pennsylvania,  they  all  asked  the  same 
question:  “Well,  why  do  you  still  see 
them  on  television  where  a dog  is  to  be 
caught  in  them?’’  I guess  we  are  all 
looking  for  a good  honest  answer  to 
that. — CIA  John  A.  Badger,  Ligonier. 


Mighty  Strange 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— l recently 
investigated  a damage  complaint  which 
indicated  three  bears  were  doing 
tremendous  damage  to  com.  Knowing 
this  does  happen,  but  not  being  con- 
vinced without  investigating,  we 
looked  for  bear  sign  on  the  well-worn 
paths  into  the  sweet  com.  We  reached 
an  opening  in  midfield  and  right  there  I 
concluded  that  we  have  the  smartest 
bears  in  Luzerne  County!  There  were 
250-300  ears  of  com  in  one  pile  with 
five  bags  nearby.  The  bears  had 
harvested  that  com  just  as  humans 
would! — DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Great  Idea 

CLARION  COUNTY— In  August, 
the  Clarion  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  joined  the  county 
branch  of  Pennsylvania  Farmers 
Association  as  an  associate  member  and 
agreed  to  work  to  clean  up  the  ranks  of 
hunters  and  show  the  farmers  and  the 
general  public  that  real  sportsmen  do 
not  like  the  slob  hunters  any  more  than 
farmers  or  other  citizens  do. — DGP 
James  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 
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Marking  Time 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY — Some  people 
have  trouble  remembering  the  dates  of 
important  occasions  and  relate  the  oc- 
casion to  a hunting  or  trapping  season. 
Fortunately,  I remember  the  dates,  but 
still  relate  them  as  follows:  I was  mar- 
ried on  the  third  Saturday  of  spring 
gobbler  season;  my  daughter  was  bom 
the  day  before  doe  season;  and  my  boy 
was  born  on  the  first  day  of  beaver  trap- 

ifing  season.  One  of  my  deputies  is  less 
ortunate.  Recently  when  he  and  his 
wife  were  discussing  plans  for  their 
upcoming  anniversary  he  asked,  “Well, 
wnen  is  that?”  His  wife  gruffly 
challenged,  “Don’t  you  know?”  He 
quickly  recovered  with,  “Oh,  yeah, 
that  was  the  week  before  small  game 
season”. — DGP  T.  A.  Marks,  Belle- 
ville. 


Thanks,  Bob 

JUNIATA  COUNTY — Deputy  Ron 
Hoffman  observed  recently  that  in 
June,  the  people  of  this  county  and  the 
sportsmen  of  the  state  in  general  lost 
through  retirement  a true  friend  of  the 
first  order:  Bob  Shaffer,  District  Game 
Protector  (retired).  Good  luck,  Bob, 
and  thanks  for  the  years! — DGP  David 
L.  Myers,  Selinsgrove. 


No  Time  for  Honeymooning 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— A person’s  life 
style  undergoes  certain  adjustments 
and  changes  while  attending  the  Train- 
ing School.  The  period  of  adjustment 
usually  lasts  the  entire  stay  at  the 
school  and  continues  into  his  first  years 
as  a Game  Protector.  Not  being  content 
with  one  major  adjustment,  my  fiance 
and  I decided  to  carry  through  our  mar- 
riage plans.  So  my  new  wife  and  I are 
slowly  being  broken  into  the  Game 
Commission  operation.  Since  you  have 
to  change  certain  things  in  your  life, 
you  might  as  well  go  the  whole  way. — 
Trainee  Dennis  E.  Dusza. 


Ruffled  Grouse 

CENTRE  COUNTY — The  men  at 
the  Philipsburg  Station  of  the  State 
Police  have  always  helped  with  our 
conservation  and  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams. Recently  Trooper  Charles 
Weldon  observed  two  male  grouse 
fighting  in  the  middle  of  Rt.  322.  He 
tried  to  chase  the  birds  into  the  woods, 
but  they  wouldn’t  leave.  Rather  than 
allow  the  birds  to  become  road  kills,  he 
stopped  traffic  in  both  lanes  for  several 
minutes  until  the  birds  decided  to  leave 
on  their  own.  Officer  Ed  McCliment 
wasn’t  quite  as  fortunate.  While  driving 
along  a secondary  road,  he  saw  a grouse 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  As 
he  got  closer,  the  grouse  ran  toward 
him,  attacking  the  car.  As  he  backed 
up,  the  grouse  kept  after  him,  flew  over 
the  car  and  started  an  attack  from  the 
rear.  This  attack  continued  for  several 
minutes.  When  Ed  finally  drove  away, 
the  grouse  flew  after  him  for  some 
distance,  apparently  making  sure  he 
left. — DGP  Lowell  Snyder,  Milesburg. 


Real  Tough  Life 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Why  is  it 
that  the  people  who  go  to  a State  Game 
Lands  at  night  to  drink  beer,  play  loud 
music  and  throw  beer  cans  and  paper 
all  around  will  complain,  after  being  ar- 
rested for  littering,  that  no  matter 
where  they  go,  someone  hassles 
them? — DGP  John  A.  Shutter, 
Lancaster. 
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Wild  Animals  Aren’t  Pets! 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOF  OF 
CONSERVATION — A recent  news- 
paper story  struck  me  as  a good 
example  of  the  “Bambi  syndrome”  that 
exists  today.  The  article  was  about  an 
urban  family  and  their  newly  acquired 
pet,  a young  timber  wolf.  The  article 
told  how  the  animal  could  be  easily 
raised  as  a pet.  I hope  this  family  read 
that  article  and  then  turned  the  page, 
because  there,  ironically,  was  a press 
release  recounting  how  officials  from  a 
city  in  Texas  had  to  have  a young  wolf 
destroyed  after  it  mauled  a child  in  a 
shopping  center. — Trainee  Stephen  A. 
Kleiner. 


CLARION  COUNTY — On  a recent 


night  patrol,  I parked  on  the  edge  of  an 
old  stripmine  overlooking  a number  of 
fields  where  we  had  been  having  prob- 
lems. As  the  hours  wore  away  and  noth- 
ing happened,  I started  to  doze  off.  I 
was  about  half  asleep  when  I heard  a 
kind  of  chewing  noise.  I concentrated 
on  the  noise  to  keep  awake,  and  tried  to 
figure  out  what  it  was.  After  a half  hour 
of  listening,  I decided  to  stroll  around 
the  Jeep  to  see  if  anything  was  visible. 
As  I rounded  the  vehicle,  I saw  a large 
porcupine  busily  chewing  on  the  deer 
rack  and  back  bumper. — DGP  Gordon 
J.  Couillard,  Clarion. 


Tantalizing  Turkeys 

YORK  COUNTY — John  Martin,  local 
turkey  farmer,  permits  his  birds  to 
range  on  his  fenced-in  fields.  He  ex- 
pects to  lose  a few,  but  lost  about  eight 
every  other  night  for  a week,  which  was 
too  many,  so  he  called  me  for  help. 
Free-roaming  dogs  take  many  birds  but 
the  farmer  said  the  bites  weren  t made 
by  dogs.  We  made  two  dirt  hole  sets 
near  the  birds  just  before  dark.  The 
next  morning  when  we  approached  the 
first  trap,  I told  him  we'd  caught  a 
turkey.  When  I released  the  bird  it 
ran  back  to  the  flock.  The  farmer  ex- 
claimed, “Why,  its  leg  isn’t  even 
broken!  I explained  that  despite  some 
bad  publicity,  a trap  would  not  break 
these  turkeys  legs  and  generally  won’t 
break  an  animal’s  leg,  unless  it  has  a 
small  bone.  The  second  trap  held  a 
male  red  fox.  We  wondered  how  it  felt 
sitting  in  the  trap  during  the  night,  only 
20  yards  from  the  ground-roosting 
turkeys. — DGP  G.  J.  Martin,  York. 


Living  Dangerously 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION — Trainees  Steve 
Gehringer,  Steve  Schweitzer  and  I 
spent  an  evening  after  classes  practic- 
ing archery.  After  our  first  round  we 
went  to  retrieve  our  arrows.  Gehringer 
scared  a white-footed  mouse  from  the 
target  backstop,  and  it  scampered  over 
to  the  next  backstop.  We  decided  to  not 
shoot  into  the  backstop  the  mouse  had 
taken  refuge  in.  The  next  weekend 
Trainee  Kleiner  and  his  wife  found  the 
mouse  had  nested  and  had  three  little 
ones  tucked  safely  behind  the  yellow 
bull  of  No.  1 target. — Trainee  Steven 
A.  Shorts. 


Bone-Builders 

There  have  been  numerous  com- 
ments from  local  people  about  the 
many  deer  with  nice-size  racks.  The 
abundance  of  acorns  last  fall  had  a lot  to 
do  with  this. — LM  Donald  C.  Parr, 
Tidioute. 
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Can’t  Control  Herd 

FULTON  COUNTY— Each  year, 
while  servicing  deer  damage  com- 
plaints, I am  angered  by  the  total  lack 
of  consideration  by  a few  landowners 
for  their  neighbors.  The  usual  pattern  is 
a landowner  holding  a large  tract  of 
forested  land  who  posts  against  doe 
hunting.  The  result  is  badly  damaged 
or  ruined  crops  for  his  neighbors. — 
DGPCarlE.  Jarrett,  MeConnellsburg. 


How  Hard  Did  You  Try? 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— As 
usual,  many  people  waited  until  Sep- 
tember to  inquire  about  hunter  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  When  informed 
that  I was  booked  solid  for  September 
and  am  not  able  to  schedule  classes  for 
October  due  to  hunting  season 
pressure,  the  stock  reply  was,  “I’ve 
been  trying  to  get  you  on  the  phone  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  (months,  etc.,)  and 
no  reply.”  Folks — that’s  an  old  story. — 
DGP  R.  W.  Anderson,  Nazareth. 


Logical  Question 

CENTRE  COUNTY— Gary  Hoy  of 
Mingo  ville  was  taking  his  young 
daughter  Stephanie  for  a ride  in  the 
mountains  when  she  noticed  some 
large  birds  circling  overhead.  “Do 
those  birds  buzz?”  asked  Stephanie. 
“No,”  replied  her  father.  “Then  why  do 
they  call  them  buzzards?” — DGP 
George  Mock,  Coburn. 


Noble  Intentions,  But  . . . 

POTTER  COUNTY— Sometimes 
things  just  aren’t  what  they  appear  to 
be!  As  a good  example,  late  one  night  I 
got  a phone  call  that  a “spotlighter”  had 
located  a black  bear  that  had  just  been 
shot.  Since  it  was  in  DGP  Lynn  Keller’s 
district,  I called  him  and  then  accom- 
panied him  to  the  scene.  A friend  of  the 
caller  had  been  watching  the  area,  but 
hadn’t  gone  near  the  body  so  he 
wouldn’t  disturb  any  evidence.  The 
bear  turned  out  to  be  a large  piece  of 
black  plastic  covering  a mountain 
spring.  After  explaining  the  difference 
between  black  bears  and  black  plastic, 
we  left. — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Misconception 

PIKE  COUNTY — Many  people  have 
reported  seeing  more  bear  this  year 
than  in  recent  years  and  question  the 
closing  of  this  bear  season.  Here  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  a late  frost 
killed  the  majority  of  our  blueberry 
crop  and  a gypsy  moth  infestation 
defoliated  much  of  our  woodlands.  This 
resulted  in  an  extreme  reduction  of 
natural  foods  available  for  the  bears  to 
eat.  Consequently,  the  bears  have 
concentrated  at  areas  of  high  food  abun- 
dance (sanitary  land  fills,  food  piles,  or- 
chards, cornfields,  etc.)  where  they  are 
more  conspicuous.  This  behavior  has 
led  people  to  the  misconception  that 
there  are  more  bears  than  there  really 
are. — PGC  Rlack  Bear  Researcher 
Gary  L.  Alt,  Panther. 
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1117  Report  to  the 
a.  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


DURING  THE  PAST  several  years 
the  Game  Commission  has  been 
able  to  maintain  a satisfactory  working 
balance  in  the  Game  Fund.  While  we 
have  consistently  been  careful  and  con- 
servative in  spending,  we  do  have 
highly  successful  and  needed  programs 
working  to  the  benefit  of  sportsmen. 
We  have  had  an  active  land  acquisition 
program  and  have  been  obtaining  very 
desirable  acreage.  Our  game  bird 
propagation  program  has  produced 
large  numbers  of  ducklings,  pheasants 
and  turkeys.  Our  information  and 
education  program  is  strong  and  more 
work  is  being  done  with  youth  and 
teachers  in  the  schools.  On  prior  occa- 
sions you  have  heard  me  praise  our  law 
enforcement  program,  which  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Our 
forestry  and  land  management  pro- 
grams provide  enhanced  conditions  for 
wildlife  production.  Our  cooperative 
programs  with  landowners  are  the  envy 
of  many  states  and  provide  opportu- 
nities for  hunting  enjoyment  on  these 
several  million  acres  of  private  lands. 
Our  research  program  provides  a wide 
base  of  information  for  management 
implementation  and  regulatory  use. 
The  consensus  we  gather  is  that  most 
sportsmen  favor  the  continuation  of 
these  programs  in  order  to  insure  the 
brightest  possible  future  for  wildlife. 

We  are  now  alerting  you  to  the  need 
for  increased  funding  if  we  are  to 
continue  these  programs.  We  have 
projected  our  financial  picture  and  see 
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that  we  will  have  an  inadequate  work- 
ing balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1980.  Obviously,  this 
means  we  need  increased  hunting 
license  fees  in  1979  in  order  to  have  a 
sufficient  working  balance  on  June  30, 
1980.  Several  months  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  are  low  in  income  be- 
cause they  fall  at  the  end  of  the  license 
year;  hence,  we  need  a substantial 
working  balance  to  carry  operations 
through  those  lean  months. 

During  the  1975-76  fiscal  year 
our  expenditures  were  $18,500,000. 
In  the  1976-77  fiscal  year  expendi- 
tures exceeded  $20,700,000.  The  cur- 
rent 1977-78  fiscal  year  budget  is 
$22,650,000. 

These  figures  reflect  increased  costs 
while  maintaining  operations  at 
relatively  the  same  level.  Projections  of 
costs  to  maintain  this  same  level  of 
operations  reveal  an  increase  of  about 
$2,000,000  annually  during  the  next 
several  years. 

A further  factor  complicating  our  fi- 
nancial future  is  the  order  we  have 
received  from  the  Department  of 
General  Services  to  vacate  the  space  we 
have  historically  occupied  in  the  South 
Office  Building  of  the  Capitol  Complex. 
We  will  now  be  forced  to  lease  space  for 
our  central  headquarters  operations  at  a 
cost  of  over  $180,000  annually.  Other 
costs  coincident  to  this  move  will  add 
additional  thousands. 

Now  that  we  are  forced  to  vacate,  the 
Commission  has  given  renewed  atten- 
tion to  a subject  that  has  been  discussed 
for  nearly  a decade — construction  of  a 
Harrisburg  headquarters  office  build- 
ing. The  Commission  obtained  15.5 
acres  in  1971  on  Elmerton  Avenue  just 
north  of  Harrisburg.  This  site  is 
across  the  street  from  the  nearly  com- 
pleted State  Police  departmental  head- 
quarters. 
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For  more  than  a decade  the  Com- 
mission has  been  concerned  about  an 
updated  training  facility.  The  current 
training  school  was  built  by  its  prior 
owners  as  a hunting  retreat  and  sub- 
sequently modified  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  an  antiquated  facility 
requiring  costly  operation  and 
maintenance . The  location  of  the  school 
requires  extensive  travel  by  the 
instructional  staff,  as  a large  part  of  the 
instruction  is  provided  by  persons 
other  than  the  resident  school  staff. 

The  Executive  Office  and  Harrisburg 
staff  gave  serious  consideration  to  the 
many  factors  and  ramifications  related 
to  the  construction  of  a Harrisburg 
headquarters  building  and  updating 
our  training  facility  and  recommended 
the  Commission  build  a complex  on  the 
Elmerton  Avenue  site  comprising  the 
Harrisburg  headquarters  office, 
warehouse  and  training  school.  We 
have  thousands  of  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  just  north  of  Harrisburg  readily 
accessible  for  field  training.  The  Har- 
risburg Area  Community  College  is 
very  close  by  and  the  Capitol  Campus 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University  is  only 
a few  miles  away,  hence  we  could 
readily  draw  on  these  institutions  for 
desired  instruction  personnel.  In 
considering  the  staffs  recommenda- 
tion, the  Commission  instructed  the 


staff  to  proceed  with  planning  for  the 
building  complex. 

The  estimates  we  have  developed  in- 
dicate that  current  cost  of  this  construc- 
tion would  be  about  $2,040,000. 
Construction  costs  have  increased 
about  8.5%  annually.  If  five  years  are 
required  to  initiate  construction  we 
must  consider  about  a million  dollar 
increase  in  cost.  Such  a building 
program  must  be  included  in  the 
Capital  Budget  and  be  approved  by  the 
Legislature.  It  is  difficult  to  predict 
how  long  it  may  take  to  clear  all 
the  hurdles  required  in  a building 
program. 

The  costs  of  such  a building  program 
further  add  to  our  financial  problems 
and  indicate  the  need  for  added  in- 
come. 

At  this  point  we  know  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  substantially  more  income. 
We  have  not  yet  made  a determination 
on  the  most  acceptable  schedule  of  fees 
to  meet  our  financial  obligations  and  re- 
quirements. We  have  emphasized 
many  times  in  the  past  that  your  hunt- 
ing license  is  the  biggest  bargain  as  far 
as  hunting  costs  go.  We  certainly  hope 
that  you  will  realize,  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  need  to  adequately  fund 
our  operations  so  that  some  of  what  we 
all  now  enjoy  may  be  perpetuated  for 
the  future. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  21 6 pp.,  $2.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 
128  pp.,  $2.50. 

GAME  NEWS  BINDERS,  black  vinyl  with  gold  lettering.  Will  hold  12 
issues,  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Excellent  as  gifts.  $2.50. 
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Wildlife 

Matching  Game 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


X!.  LARGER  CARNIVORES 


A.  Black  Bear 

B.  Bobcat 

C.  Cougar 

D.  Coyote 

E.  Gray  Fox 

F.  Lynx 

G.  Raccoon 

H.  Red  Fox 

I.  Timber  Wolf 

(Answers  on  page  64) 


1 . Common  carnivore  most  closely  related  to  the  bear; 

symbol  of  the  Whig  political  party  (1838-1844) 

2.  Cat  (to  30  lbs.)  with  a short,  black-tipped  tail;  once 

common  in  state;  still  found  in  Canada 

3.  Dog-like  animal  (to  14  lbs.);  gray  with  reddish  legs; 

dorsal  black  stripe  down  tail 

4.  Once  a native  and  largest  cat  of  our  state;  also  called 

catamont,  mountain  lion,  panther,  puma 

5.  Gray-brown,  dark-spotted  animal  (to  25  lbs.)  15 

inches  high  at  shoulders;  short  ears,  short  tail 

6.  This  and  raccoon  are  our  only  larger  carnivores  to 

undergo  lengthy  winter  sleep  during  periods  of 
prolonged  cold 

7.  Dog-like  animal  (to  45  lbs.);  gray  with  rufous  ears 

and  legs;  carries  tail  low  in  flight;  scavenges  or 
catches  small  animals 

8.  A former  Pennsylvanian  and  most  feared  carnivore 

(to  110  lbs.);  bounties  on  its  head  were  still  paid  in 
1850 

9.  Dog-like  animal  (to  15  lbs.);  white-tipped  bushy  tail; 

its  mutants  have  made  fur  farming  a profitable  in- 
dustry 


CROSS  FORKS,  POTTER  COUNTY,  was  the  scene  of  this  1934  hunt  which  produced  the  big 
buck  shown.  Front  row,  Lowry  Smith,  Fred  Kennerdell,  Hood  Logan,  Frank  Irvine,  Glenn 
Gardner  of  Natrona  Heights,  who  submitted  photo,  Henry  Tiehle,  cook,  and  Thad  Brady;  rear, 
Ralph  Orrill,  Andrew  Walters,  Curt  Kraus,  Ed  Caldwell,  Jim  Smith,  Bill  Schwartz  and  Car! 
Goldinger. 
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About  a year  ago,  my  high  school  field 
ecology  class  conducted  a survey  at  a 
large  shopping  mall.  We  were  interested  in 
determining  how  well  “common”  animals 
are  known  by  the  general  public.  Each  par- 
ticipant identified  25  animals  that  the  class 
had  agreed  were  common.  All  the  ani- 
mals were  native  to  Pennsylvania  or  of 
outstanding  reputation.  The  average  score 
was  only  14  correct  out  of  a possible  25. 
We  were  shocked. 

One  would  think  that  along  with  the 
recent  growth  of  outdoor  sports  would 
come  an  increased  awareness  of  the  out- 
doors. Apparently  that’s  not  the  case. 
Many  enthusiasts  are  walking,  riding  or 
driving  right  past  those  things  they  came  to 
enjoy.  Apparently  we  can’t  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 

But  is  natural  history  important?  Can  we 
develop  a concerned,  protective  environ- 
mental attitude  of  “wise  use”  without  tak- 
ing the  time  to  understand  the  basic 
components — the  plants  and  wildlife — of 
the  natural  world? 

Recently,  I was  involved  in  a meeting  at 
one  of  our  state  colleges  where  a 
professor  took  exception  to  something  I 
said  about  the  importance  of  nature  study 
to  the  training  of  environmental  educators. 
In  essence,  he  said  he  and  his  class  could 
sit  under  a tree  and  observe  it  and  ap- 
preciate it  without  ever  knowing  its  name — 
without  identifying  it  at  all.  Now,  I agree 
there  can  be  some  appreciation  en- 
gendered by  sensually  impressive  things. 
However,  a deeper  appreciation  of  in- 
finitely greater  value  comes  only  with 
understanding  and  the  knowledge  we  call 
experience. 

My  neighbor  who  can  tell  Mozart  from 
Beethoven,  has  a deeper  appreciation  for 
classical  music  than  I who  can  barely  tell 
classical  from  rock.  I can  appreciate  an 


opera  or  ballet  from  time  to  time  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  one  who  knows  enough 
to  interpret  each  movement,  each  nuance 
of  expression.  The  fit  and  balance  of  a well 
made  shotgun  is  a pure  pleasure  to  many 
of  us.  But  who  appreciates  it  most — the 
one  who  buys  it  or  the  one  who  built  it  and 
knows  every  part  by  name?  Our  apprecia- 
tion of  a thing  is  deepened  by  understand- 
ing— and  basic  to  understanding  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  hard  facts,  knowledge. 

Herein  lies  part  of  the  problem.  There 
are  very  few  really  good  naturalists  within 
the  education  community  these  days  and 
those  that  are  around  are  well  on  their  way 
toward  retirement.  That  kind  of  expertise  is 
needed  in  the  environmental  education 
movement.  Colleges  have  dropped  nature 
study  almost  altogether  so  that  younger 
teachers  are  lost  out-of-doors — and  in 
more  ways  than  one!  The  very  thing  that 
sparked  the  curiosity  and  intellectual 
achievements  of  so  many  outstanding 
thinkers  has  been  removed — that  is, 
confrontation  with  nature.  Real  nature;  not 
contrived  simulations,  but  nature  as  it  is  on 
its  own  terms. 

The  common  reason  I hear  for  not  taking 
classes  outside  more  often  is  that  the 
teacher  feels  uncomfortable  with  what  the 
class  will  find  and,  consequently,  won’t  be 
able  to  answer  their  questions.  These 
teachers  are  crying  for  information,  con- 
stantly requesting  teaching  aids  for  this  or 
that.  Literature  is  valuable  but  in  no  way 
compares  to  actual  hours  in  the  field  mak- 
ing one’s  own  discoveries,  accumulating 
facts,  and  interpreting  personal  feelings. 
There’s  no  easy  way  to  become  familiar 
with  nature  overnight. 

Consequently,  too  many  educators 
choose  to  ignore  this  nature  study  facet  of 
environmental  education.  They  spend  their 
time  on  “touchy-feely”  exercises  that  good 
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elementary  teachers  have  been  doing  for 
years.  They  waste  time  dealing  with 
general  concepts  like  process  ap- 
proaches, and  the  universality  of  change, 
and  values  clarification.  Not  that  these  are 
all  bad  or  without  value.  It’s  just  that  too 
often  they  are  over-emphasized  and 
beaten  to  death  while  some  neat  "stuff” 
that  can  light  up  a kid’s  eyes  is  completely 
omitted. 

Perhaps  each  of  us  interested  in  envi- 
ronmental education  should  ask  some 
basic  questions  of  ourselves.  Just  what  is 
the  goal  of  environmental  education? 
What  should  it  produce?  If  our  answer 
somehow  involves  appreciation  of,  or 
sensitivity  to,  our  natural  environment  and 
the  cultural  demands  being  placed  upon  it, 
then  we  can  ill  afford  to  pass  up  nature 
study  as  the  most  important  and  readily 
available  avenue  toward  real  environ- 
mental awareness. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  definition  does 
not  emphasize  a need  to  develop  an  ap- 
preciation for  things  natural  and  wild,  then 
our  efforts  perhaps  are  totally  in  vain.  If 
we’re  only  concerned  with  learning  to 


adjust  in  order  to  accept  environmental  de- 
gradation in  the  name  of  progress  or 
economy,  why  bother  at  all?  Luckily,  most 
of  us  feel  it  necessary  to  preserve  some 
areas  permanently  in  as  natural  a state  as 
possible  and  to  police  the  rest  with  an  eye 
toward  conservation. 

This  kind  of  commitment,  however,  re- 
quires a citizenry  willing  at  times  to  say 
"no’’ — to  vote  "no” — to  progress  when  it 
endangers  irreplaceable  natural  systems. 
Such  a citizenry  must  have  a love  for  wild 
things  and  places  that  few  of  us  have.  Very 
simply,  how  can  we  expect  a public  favor- 
able to  the  conservation  and  environ- 
mental cause  when  the  public  doesn’t 
know  enough  to  appreciate  what  it  is  about 
to  lose? 

Perhaps  Aldo  Leopold  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  asked,  in  essence:  If 
education  does  not  teach  us  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  land,  then  what  is 
education  for ? I wonder  what  Leopold 
would  think  of  an  “environmentally  aware” 
generation  that  doesn’t  know  an  oak  from 
a maple,  a turkey  from  a grouse — and, 
what’s  worse,  doesn’t  care. 


Venison  in  Wine  and  Sour  Cream 


Take  2-3  pounds  of  venison,  remove 
fat  and  skin  and  cut  into  small  (about  Vi- 
inch)  cubes  or  pieces.  Brown  in  large 
iron  skillet  or  Dutch  oven  with  V4  cup  of 
corn  oil  or  Vi  stick  of  corn  oil  margarine 
over  medium  to  high  heat  until  brown. 
Add  3-4  medium  sliced  onions.  Fry 
these  with  meat  until  brown,  stirring  so 
onions  will  not  burn.  Add  1 cup  of  hot 
water,  Vi  cup  of  dry  red  wine  and  Vi  to 
% teaspoon  of  salt  and  V4  teaspoon  of 
black  pepper  or  season  to  your  own  lik- 
ing. Cover  and  simmer  2-3  hours  or 
until  meat  is  tender  (time  depends  on 
cut  of  meat,  age  of  deer  and  aging 


before  butchering.) 

Make  sure  liquid  covers  meat  while 
cooking. 

About  10  minutes  before  serving, 
add  Vi  cup  of  sour  cream  mixed  with  V4 
cup  of  cold  water.  Stir  into  meat. 

Now  put  3-4  tablespoons  of  flour  or 
cornstarch  into  shaker  with  V4  cup  of 
cold  water,  shake  well  and  add  to 
thicken  gravy.  Add  more  flour  if 
needed.  Simmer — don’t  boil — for  15  to 
20  minutes.  Makes  about  six  servings. 

Serve  with  egg  noodles  or  mashed 
potatoes  and  a vegetable. 

Werner  R.  Agner 


Trapping  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Predator  Control  Methods  by  the  late  Paul  L. 
Failor  is  again  available.  Now  in  its  eighth  revised  edition,  this  96-page  soft- 
bound  book  contains  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  Pennsylvania  trap- 
ping. It  covers  numerous  sets  for  foxes,  beavers,  minks,  muskrats,  weasels, 
raccoons,  skunks  and  opossums,  tells  how  to  make  bait,  tan  small  furs,  prepare 
equipment,  etc.,  lists  pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  and  gives  data  on  fur 
harvests  and  natural  history  facts.  Price,  $1  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


My  health  is  better  in  November — 
or  so  said  a Southern  writer  named 
Havilah  Babcock.  Being  farther  north 
than  South  Carolina  (his  home)  I notice 
an  upswing  in  my  health  in  October, 
and  it  extends  into  the  dead  of  winter. 
The  fall,  and  the  related  hunting 
seasons,  perks  summer’s  tired  blood 
and  flushes  heat  and  humidity  from  my 
circulatory  pipeline.  In  fact,  autumn  s 
favor  seems  to  shine  on  everyone 
whether  they  hunt  or  not.  Matter  of 
fact,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  recently 
reported  that,  statistically,  autumn 
boasts  the  lowest  seasonal  death  rate. 

A fall  woods  is  full  of  liveliness.  But 
the  closeness  of  land  and  man  becomes 
a welded  mesh  when  a human  enters 
the  woods  in  search  of  an  animal.  When 
gun  replaces  camera,  perspectives 
change  and  senses  dulled  by  technology 
are  again  sharpened.  To  some,  hunting 
is  something  out  of  place  in  1977  . . . 
a kind  of  disharmony  with  the  land  that 
is  faced  with  enough  disruptions.  The 
difference  between  carrying  a gun  and 
a camera  is  personal,  but  it  exists  and  I 
would  like  to  explore  it  over  a few 
pages. 

THE  HUNTS  ARE  almost  over  for 
another  season.  Small,  feathered 
missiles  called  doves  tested  over  a 
hundred  of  my  shot  patterns  and 
usually  won.  Explosions  of  grouse  un- 
nerved my  readiness,  even  when  I 
most  expected  them.  Roosters,  raucous 
and  bold,  continue  to  be  slow  on 
takeoff,  and  I never  learn.  Tawny 
brown  patches  of  rabbit  zig  when  I 


think  they  will  zag  and  vice  versa.  And, 
at  this  writing.  I’m  wondering  about 
turkey  and  deer  and  what’s  in  store  for 
the  next  few  weeks. 

And  as  in  past  Decembers,  I look  at 
what  I’ve  done,  what  I will  do,  and  try 
to  answer  the  question  of  many:  “Why 
not  take  a camera  instead  of  a gun?” 

The  answer,  which  can’t  be  clearly 
stated,  isn’t  really  necessary  in  order  to 
justify  my  actions  or  those  of  any 
nunter.  but  wrestling  with  the 
“whys”  cultivates  a better  personal 
understanding  that  strengthens  my 
convictions  for  20th-century  hunting. 

As  always,  the  maze  of  thinking  sur- 
rounding hunting  isn’t  something  that 
can  be  unraveled  in  a GAME  NEWS 
column.  But  just  wading  into  the  maze 
is  a healthy  tonic  for  the  upcoming  long 
winter  evenings. 

With  the  exception  of  death,  I think 
intensity  is  the  biggest  difference 
between  hunting  and  photography — 
and  I do  both.  When  hunting,  senses 
are  honed  to  a specific  sharpness 
pointed  toward  the  quarry.  And  here 
I’m  going  to  refer  to  deer — more  speci- 
fically, a Duck. 

Photographing  a buck  is  clouded  by 
irresistible  distractions  that  no 
photographer  can  resist.  Sneaking  over 
a bench,  both  photographer  and  hunter 
need  to  perfect  the  same  skills  of  stalk- 
ing. But  if  30  yards  beyond  there  lies  a 
doe,  I’ll  focus  her  in  my  lens  because 
that  opportunity  isn’t  commonplace. 
Or,  if  on  the  lip  of  the  bench  a 
porcupine  lumbers,  unaware  of  my  in- 
trusion, and  being  downwind  I know  I 
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can  get  even  closer  to  this  near-sighted 
bundle  of  quills,  I will  ignore  the  next 
bench  and  move  closer  to  the  porky.  A 
wildlife  photographer  has  to  be  an  op- 
portunist, taking  the  “shots’  he  can  get. 
Only  in  theory  does  he  specialize  on 
the  buck  as  does  the  hunter. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I'm  hunting, 
my  senses  are  aimed  toward  a specific 
goal.  The  doe  30  yards  away  will  not 
hold  my  attention.  I ll  note  her  posi- 
tion, what  she  s doing  and  what  I must 
do  to  go  undetected  by  her.  But  my 
real  interest  is  in  what  may  be  with  her 
(adult  does  are  usually  not  alone),  and 
my  sweeping  stares  will  search  for  her 
companions,  especially  the  buck.  I 
don  t know  when  1 11  see  him,  but  I can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  enjoying  rock 
formations  or  bark  types,  or  chickadees 
or  any  of  the  things  that  would  catch  my 
camera  s eye.  I know  that  I do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen,  or  where  it 
might  occur.  Controlling  those  inner 
peaks  of  anticipation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  to  hunting.  The 
self-discipline  behind  a successful  hunt 
is  a pleasing  thing. 

The  physical  need  that  my  ancestors 
answered  through  hunting  isn’t  there 
any  longer.  The  need  to  fill  the  larder 
isn’t  a pressing  thing,  and  the  sports- 
man admires  on  occasion  the  rock 
formation,  the  burl  swelling  from  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  the  upside-down 
foraging  of  chickadees  and  a score  of 
other  things  that  make  him  even  more 
appreciative  of  his  ancestors’  efforts. 
They  couldn  t take  time  to  marvel. 
Eating  came  first. 

But  removing  from  our  lifestyles  the 
reality  of  securing  that  food  cheats  20th 
century  man  of  another  reality — death. 
Those  who,  for  a long  time,  have 
enjoyed  good  fortune  seem  to  forget 
that  fact.  To  them,  death,  when 
necessary,  is  sterile,  programmed  by 
conveyor  belts  and  styrofoam  packag- 
ing, and  hunting  for  sport  is  barbaric. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  part  of  the 
city  where  things  aren’t  as  comfortable, 
pigeons  and  squirrels  are  food,  and  the 
park  is  something  more  than  an 
aesthetic  place.  It’s  a hunting  ground 
for  the  poor.  And  somehow  I think  the 
hunter’s  meal  is  more  nutritious  than  a 
balanced  assortment  of  food  stamps. 


Hunting  links  us  to  our  past  and 
overcomes  a cultural  barrier  that  our 
technology  creates.  A sportsman  does 
not  hunt  just  to  kill.  He  hunts  to  have 
hunted  and  that  sometimes  involves 
killing.  But  if  a sportsman  were 
somehow  given  a carcass  of  a deer  to 
save  him  the  trouble  of  the  hunt,  he 
would  be  offended.  There  is  in  hunting 
something  greater  than  a dead  animal. 
The  sportsman  seeks  not  to  involve  the 
deer  in  high  levels  of  technology,  as 
through  blatant  use  of  walkie  talkies, 
CB’s,  thousand-yard  shooting,  ORVs 
and  the  like;  but  prefers  to  hunt,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  at  the  level  of  the 
deer.  That  level  of  sportsmanship  is 
personal,  and  there  is  no  audience  to 
approve  or  disapprove.  He  knows  if  his 
kill  was  made  fairly.  He  knows  if  those 
personal  restraints  made  it  a match,  or 
whether  he  just  killed  a deer. 

In  that  sense  photography  is  only  a 
mannerism  of  hunting  and  not  a refine- 
ment. It  is  a 20th-century  takeoff  that 
involves  technology. 

There  s continually  clawing  at  my 
conscience  the  need  to  express  these 
things  sometimes  brought  out  by  those 
who  thoroughly  misunderstand  why  I 
hunt.  To  experience  something  is  to 
know  it  better.  Yet  that’s  too  short  and 
hardly  an  argument  for  hunting. 

Since  the  doctor  who  helped  bring 
me  into  this  world  was  a man,  personal 
experience  cannot  be  held  as  a pre- 
requisite for  his  task.  But  if  that  doctor 
were  a women,  who  herself  had  given 
birth,  I know  her  level  of  understand- 
ing with  a mother  would  have  gone 
deeper  than  any  man  could  hope  to 
have. 

Hunting  is  like  that.  To  penetrate  the 
emotion  of  the  issue  and  to  listen  to 
those  who  have  hunted  makes  me  glad 
I was  introduced  to  the  sport.  Knowing 
what  I’ve  gained,  far  beyond  the  meat 
I’ve  brought  to  my  table,  is  invaluable 
in  understanding  my  environment.  As 
Ortega  y Gasset  says  in  Meditations  on 
Hunting — “Nothing  in  the  universe  ir- 
ritates me  as  much  as  seeing  people  feel 
too  sure  of  things  when  such  sureness  is 
impossible.” 

It’s  that  simple.  And  in  our  world 
simplicity  is  something  we  need  more 
of.  Have  a good  hunt. 
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ALTHOUGH  I had  planned  to  be  home  by 
7 p.m.  the  first  day  of  deer  season,  in 
order  to  settle  fines  and  discuss  cases  with 
deputies  and  persons  accused  of  violating 
the  Game  Law,  there  always  remains 
some  last-minute  investigation  which  re- 
quires immediate  attention.  By  the  time  I 
stumbled  into  my  office,  which  was  filled 
with  disgruntled  hunters,  I had  been  on  the 
road  for  twenty-four  hours  or  so.  During 
that  time  I’d  been  cursed  out,  threatened, 
lied  to  and  complained  to.  I was  sore  and 
tired  and  hadn’t  eaten  a decent  meal  since 
the  night  before.  Neither  had  most  of  my 
deputies.  Those  violators  who  arrived 
early  were  lucky  enough  to  get  seats; 
others  were  standing  around  arguing  with 
deputies.  Sometimes  the  crowd  over- 
flowed into  an  adjoining  room.  But 
somehow  we  managed,  despite  the 
constant,  insistent  ringing  of  the 
telephone,  to  get  through  the  next  several 
hours. 

One  of  the  deputies  I had  dispatched  to 
my  headquarters  earlier  reported  that 
when  he  arrived  around  6 p.m.,  he  found 
my  wife  with  a screaming  baby  on  her  hip, 
the  phone  in  one  hand,  the  radio 
microphone  in  the  other,  trying  to  convince 
some  disgruntled  hunter  that  I would  be 
there  as  soon  as  I could.  Of  course,  all  the 
while  the  potatoes  were  boiling  over  on  the 
stove  and  the  teakettle  was  whistling 
shrilly.  In  spite  of  that,  she  and  a deputy 
did  a good  job  of  organizing  the  growing 
piles  of  illegal  kills,  road-killed  deer,  and 
deer  turned  in  as  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. Then  about  1 1 :30  one  of  my 
deputies  came  in  to  announce  that  we 
needed  a search  warrant  right  away,  and 
another  one  said  he  had  a case  that 
needed  immediate  attention.  All  of  which 
took  us  right  into  the  next  day,  when  the 
whole  cycle  repeated  itself. 

December  1 — This  evening  Deputy  Jim 
Farr  radioed  he  had  taken  an  individual 
into  custody  for  transporting  what  Jim 
believed  to  be  an  illegal  deer.  Investigating 
some  late  shooting,  he  began  to  stop  and 
search  cars  coming  down  the  road.  In  the 
first  one  he  found  the  quartered  carcass  of 
a small  deer  minus  the  head.  Questioning 
revealed  that  the  individual  had  shot  a but- 
ton buck  about  quitting  time  and  that  he 
and  a buddy  had  cut  it  up  at  their  cabin. 

December  2 — Once  again  I received  a 
radio  message  from  my  headquarters  to 
meet  Deputy  Farr,  who  had  this  time  taken 
i a nonresident  into  custody  for  having  a 
loaded  rifle  in  his  car.  What  is  significant 


By  Jack  Weaver 

District  Game  Protector 
Tioga  County 

here  is  that  the  hunter  became  excited 
when  the  deputy  approached  his  vehicle 
and  discharged  the  gun  inside  the  car.  The 
bullet  just  missed  his  feet  and  smashed 
into  the  engine  block.  Luckily,  the  only 
thing  the  hunter  killed  was  his  car. 

December  4 — Deputy  Dave  Darby  and  I 
apprehended  a man  using  a semi-auto- 
matic Ml  carbine  to  hunt  for  deer  near 
Blossburg.  He  had  only  one  cartridge  in 
the  gun  when  we  apprehended  him,  for  he 
had  removed  the  loaded  clip,  stuffing  it  into 
his  pocket  when  he  saw  us  approaching. 
One  of  his  party  said  he  had  asked  to  be 
placed  on  watch  near  an  open  field,  so  ap- 
parently he  planned  to  see  what  the  gun 
could  do. 

December  7 — This  morning  I had  to 
testify  at  a civil  hearing  in  the  courthouse  in 
Wellsboro.  The  suit  resulted  from  a 
hunting  accident  two  years  before.  This  is 
just  one  repercussion  which  can  occur 
from  careless  gun  handling. 

December  10 — Lou  Hoffman,  wildlife 
education  specialist  from  the  Harrisburg 
office,  came  up  today  and  we  met  with 
teachers  at  the  Williamson  High  School  to 
discuss  their  plans  for  an  outdoor 
classroom.  After  that  I managed  to  get  Lou 
involved  in  a deer  case  involving  an  un- 
claimed doe  which  was  shot  in  a field  near 
Mansfield. 

December  12 — Deputy  Jim  Farr  and  I 
started  out  this  evening  at  8 p.m.  We 
intended  to  patrol  all  night,  cruising 
throughout  the  district,  watching  for 
anyone  who  might  attempt  to  get  the  jump 
on  tomorrow’s  anterless  season.  We  didn't 
have  any  luck  but  I’m  sure  such  a thing  oc- 
curred somewhere  in  my  district.  After  2 
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a.m.  the  temperature  dropped  off  sharply 
and  it  looked  as  though  the  day  was  going 
to  be  a tough  one  outdoors.  About  4 a.m. 
we  decided  to  try  to  catch  a quick  nap,  but 
it’s  hard  to  sleep  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
Cherokee. 

December  13 — The  cold  was 
strengthened  by  a bitter  wind  which  drove 
many  hunters  back  into  their  cars.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  them  didn’t  bother  to  un- 
load their  rifles.  At  one  point  I had  to  stop 
the  car  to  keep  from  getting  shot  as  a 
thoughtless  hunter  blazed  away  at  a deer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  highway.  He  was 
so  intent  on  shooting  he  never  even  saw 
us  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road  a few 
feet  from  him.  He  became  terribly  upset 
with  me  because  he  didn't  think  he  should 
be  arrested.  The  most  frequent  violation 
of  the  day  was  untagged  or  improperly 
tagged  deer.  Not  a terribly  serious  viola- 
tion, but  major  because  of  its  frequency.  A 
deluge  of  excuses  floods  my  ears  each 
season.  ‘I  forgot  a pencil.”  “You  didn't 
forget  your  ammunition.”  “I  thought  we 
had  an  hour  to  tag  a deer.”  “Read  your 
Hunting  Digest.”  “I  was  going  to  tag  it  after 
I got  to  the  car.”  “Maybe,  maybe  not.”  “I 
didn’t  have  any  string.”  “How  about  your 
bootlace?”  Then  you  have  the  tag  with 
only  the  hunter’s  name  and  address  filled 
out  lightly  in  pencil.  He  can  always  fill  in  the 
date  and  time  at  home  . . . tomorrow  . 

. . after  he  gets  his  second  deer!  We 
strictly  enforce  the  tagging  regulations  be- 
cause they  are  the  major  control  over 
hunters  attempting  to  take  more  than  one 
deer. 

December  14 — I really  thought  I was  go- 
ing to  make  it  this  year.  All  the  way  through 
hunting  season  without  an  accident.  But 
the  county  police  radio  relayed  the  in- 
formation that  a hunting  accident  had  just 
occurred  not  far  from  where  Deputy  Jim 
Meachem  and  I were  patrolling,  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  the  victim  apparently 
was  shot  by  one  of  several  members  of  his 
hunting  party  who  carelessly  shot  at  a deer 
with  him  in  the  line  of  fire. 

December  15 — Deputy  Stan  Whittaker 
asked  me  to  help  him  with  an  investigation 
he  was  conducting  near  Roaring  Branch. 
The  violation  involved  four  illegally  killed 
deer.  So  many  stories  were  told  by  the 
suspects  that  it  will  take  several  days  to 
run  them  all  down,  and  it  will  probably  end 
up  with  the  courts  making  the  final 
decision. 

December  16 — I met  New  York  Con- 
servation Officer  Bill  Powell  at  the  state 


line  to  deliver  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion I completed  for  him  at  Mansfield. 
Game  protectors  along  our  state’s  borders 
work  closely  with  the  neighboring  states’ 
conservation  officers.  This  liaison  provides 
for  uniform  law  enforcement  along  these 
boundaries. 

December  24 — A couple  of  years  ago, 
on  another  Christmas  Eve,  while  my 
father-in-law  and  I were  trying  to  decipher 
the  assembly  instructions  included  with 
various  toys,  I received  a call  about  a 
person  we’ve  been  suspicious  of  for  years. 
He  reportedly  had  just  shot  a deer  and  was 
cruising  around  the  area  trying  to  pick  it  up. 
Hurrying  out,  I waited  on  foot  near  the  field 
where  the  deer  lay.  Soon  the  suspect’s  car 
stopped.  One  man  got  out  and  ap- 
proached the  deer,  while  the  driver  stayed 
with  the  car.  I heard  the  report  of  a light 
rifle  as  he  finished  off  the  stricken  animal. 
As  he  began  to  drag  the  deer  toward  the 
waiting  car,  I tried  to  stay  out  of  sight  while 
keeping  pace,  but  when  we  neared  the  car 
they  saw  me.  I sprinted  straight  for  the  car 
and  the  man  who  had  been  dragging  the 
deer  sprinted  straight  for  the  woods.  When 
my  father-in-law  arrived,  I left  the  man  in 
the  car  and  tried  to  track  the  other  person 
through  the  woods,  but  he  got  away.  By 
the  time  I got  back  to  the  car,  a freezing 
rain  had  started  to  fall  in  earnest.  I took  the 
deer  and  information  from  the  man  I did 
get  and  then  let  him  go.  Of  course,  he 
denied  the  existence  of  the  other  person, 
so  we  followed  him  around  back  roads 
until  4 o’clock  in  the  morning.  I was  de- 
termined we  would  either  pick  up  his 
buddy  or  he  would  walk  home.  I heard 
later,  through  the  grapevine,  that  the  man 
walked  five  miles  through  the  woods,  in  a 
freezing  rain  and  without  a light,  in  order  to 
get  home.  When  we  finally  did  get  home, 
my  wife  and  her  mother  had  managed  to 
put  the  toys  together,  and  of  course  the 
kids  were  up  at  first  light. 

December  29 — I spent  this  afternoon 
and  evening  freezing  on  a stakeout  with 
Game  Protector  Lynn  Keller  and  Deputy 
John  Burton.  We  were  watching  a 
residence  in  Lynn's  district  where  nobody 
was  home  except  an  illegal  deer  hanging 
in  the  barn.  By  a numb  8 o’clock,  a man  ar- 
rived and  went  into  the  barn  to  cut  up  the 
deer.  After  we  discovered  our  limbs  would 
still  function  we  apprehended  this  person 
and  a search  of  the  house  revealed  still 
another  deer.  Trouble  was,  the  owners  of 
the  property  were  not  at  home,  so  the 
search  warrant  had  to  be  served  in  their 
absence.  All  in  all,  it  was  a satisfying  way 
to  finish  up  the  season  and  the  year. 
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Camping  With  The  Experts 


By  Les  Rountree 


IF  YOU’RE  LIKE  I am,  and  I suspect 
a lot  of  you  are,  you  sometimes 
wonder  if  the  “experts’  who  write 
about  the  things  we  re  interested  in 
really  know  what  they’re  talking  about. 
Fishing  writers  can  make  all  sorts  of 
sounds  and  noises  about  this  or  that 
technique  and  the  shooting  nuts  can 
expostulate  on  into  the  night  about 
ballistic  coefficients  and  the  like — but 
do  they  really  know ? I mean,  have  they 
really  taken  the  time  to  get  the  back- 
ground information?  Same  with  those 
of  us  who  write  about  camping,  tenting, 
backpacking  and  related  outdoor 
specialties.  You  know,  does  Rountree 
ever  get  any  further  away  from  home 
than  his  back  porch? 

I just  read  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
column  and  I realize  I must  be  quick 
about  inserting  that  I am  excluding 
present  company.  The  columnists  of 
GAME  NEWS  and  its  editor  are  no 
Johnnie-come-latelies  in  the  outdoor 
field.  Don  Lewis  has  actually  fired  a 
rifle  or  two  (maybe  three),  Keith 
Schuyler  has  shot  more  arrows  into  the 
air  than  Hiawatha,  and  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  challenge  frequent 
cover  artist  Ned  Smith  to  an  outdoor- 
skills  competition.  But  how  about  the 
rest  of  the  outdoor  scribes  who 


contribute  to  this  magazine  and  the 
other  publications  which  fall  into  the 
field  sport  category?  Hmmmmmm. 

I’ve  been  honored  to  know  some  of 
the  greats  who  have  written  for  outdoor 
magazines  and  otherwise  had  their 
names  before  the  hunting  and  fishing 
public.  I’ve  broken  bread  with  big-bore 
advocate  Elmer  Keith  and  with  his 
high-velocity  counterparts  Jack  O Con- 
ner and  Warren  Page.  I ve  fished  with 
Match-The-Hatch  Ernie  Schweibert, 
the  Great  Grey  Wulff  himself,  and  the 
incomparable  fly  rod  virtuoso,  Lefty 
Kreh.  I’ve  compared  thrushes  and  war- 
blers with  wildlife  watcher  Roger  La- 
tham, exchanged  views  with  skeet 
champion  Bob  Rodale,  and  talked 
about  campfires  with  Archibald  Rut- 
ledge. And,  by  golly,  these  people  do 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They’ve  got  the  credentials  and  the 
practical  experience  to  back  up  their 
pronouncements  in  print. 

Now,  I don’t  name  drop  just  for  the 
fun  of  it  (although  it  is  kind  of  fun); 
rather,  I do  it  to  set  up  the  next  ques- 
tion which  comes  a little  bit  closer  to 
home.  What  about  the  cadre  of  Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor  Writers  Association 
who  bombard  the  Keystone  State 
readers,  viewers  and  listeners  on  a 
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Photo  by  George  Dolnack,  Jr. 

HOWARD  BACH’S  Baker  tent,  a favorite 
design  with  oidtime  wilderness  hunters 
because  it  was  easy  to  heat  in  winter. 

daily  basis?  Specifically,  what  sort  of 
woodsmen  are  they?  I had  a good 
chance  to  find  out  at  a recent  get- 
together  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association.  They  assembled  at 
Raystown  Lake  in  Huntingdon  County 
during  September  for  a ‘workshop 
meeting.  It  was  an  observer’s  delight. 

By  way  of  brief  background,  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion boasts  almost  200  active  members, 
men  and  women  who  are  newspaper 
columnists,  radio  broadcasters,  movie 
makers,  TV  hosts,  and  magazine  writers 
and  editors.  This  diversified  group  gets 
together  two  or  three  times  a year  to  at- 
tend workshops  and  formal  meetings 
and  to  exchange  ideas.  Usually  these  af- 
fairs are  held  in  hotels  or  motels  that  of- 
fer meeting  rooms,  banquet  facilities 
and  all  the  nice  things  in  life.  A past 
president  of  the  group  once  said 
“roughing  it’  to  him  always  meant  a 
double  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

Within  POWA  some  have  long  com- 
plained, “If  we  are  indeed  outdoor 
writers,  why  do  we  have  to  always 
meet  inside?’  Fair  question!  So,  early 
this  past  fall,  the  group  planned  a 
camping  workshop  at  Raystown  Lake. 

Surprisingly,  many  writers  appeared 
with  tents  instead  of  the  high-priced 
spreads  seen  in  so  many  modern  camp- 
grounds. The  Ralph  Lloyd  family 
(columnist,  Butler  Eagle)  chose  several 
two-man  tents,  but  their  elaborate 
kitchen  setup  clearly  displayed  their 
camping  prowess.  Each  of  the  children 
cheerfully  went  about  his  chores  with 


an  ease  born  of  a long  family  history  of 
working  and  playing  together.  Nothing 
is  more  depressing  than  to  see  the 
homemaker  in  the  family  stuck  with  all 
the  camp  duties,  too.  It’s  no  fun  if 
everyone  doesn’t  pull  together  ...  a 
long-held  Rountree  belief  and  I was 
happy  to  see  that  the  Lloyds  have  the 
same  viewpoint. 

Howard  Bach  of  Greensburg  (fish- 
inghoating  writer,  Bassmaster,  Angler, 
Outdoor  People,  etc.)  and  Nick  Sisley  of 
Apollo  (full-time  freelance  writer/ 
photographer  and  frequent  GAME 
NEWS  contributor)  shared  Howard’s 
“40-year-old  tent.’  When  pressed 
about  the  age  of  the  tent,  Howard 
admitted  the  design  was  40  years  old 
but  the  tent  is  really  only  20.  Howard 
used  it  during  his  Boy  Scout  leading 
days.  His  kitchen  during  this  weekend 
was  nonexistent.  Howard  said  his 
Scouts  always  did  all  the  work, 
including  the  cooking.  (He  was 
obviously  a good  leader. ) 

The  Bob  Mills  family  from  McMur- 
ray  (columnist,  Washington  Observer- 
Reporter)  appeared  with  a roomy 
Coleman  tent.  Bob  travels  with  a com- 
pact car  so  he  carried  all  his  camping 
equipment  in  a little  two-wheelea 
trailer.  This  is  a good,  gas-saving 
method  of  transporting  camping 
goodies. 

Sam  Hossler  (writer,  GAME  NEWS, 
Angler,  Outdoor  People,  etc.)  from 
Greensburg  also  sported  a tent  setup. 
Sam’s  son  Scott  wiped  everyone’s  eye 
by  catching  more  than  his  share  of  bass 
over  the  weekend,  and  he  demon- 
strated his  father’s  training  by  doing  a 
good  job  of  filleting.  Even  if  he  did 
have  to  borrow  my  knife. 

Jean  McMillan  from  Paoli  (writer/ 
photographer,  Metro  East  Outdoor 
News  and  Pennsylvania  Magazine)  and 
husband  Joe  were  tenting,  too.  Jean 
had  a kitchen  box  that  was  the  envy  of 
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Ann.  Everything  has  a compartment 
and  Jean’s  table  always  looked  neat. 

Bruce  Whitman  (columnist,  Har- 
risburg Patriot-News)  and  Danny  Orr 
(outdoor  editor,  Scranton  Tribune) 
were  supporting  van  campers.  Danny  is 
the  only  outdoor  writer  who  regularly 
camps  even  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ings. He  always  manages  to  find  a 
nearby  campground.  New  member  Bill 
Ferris  (columnist.  News  Chronicle)  of 
Shippensburg  was  tenting  with  his  wife 
and  two  pre-school  children — starting 
the  family  out  right. 

Dolnack,  Fuller  & Johns 

George  Dolnack  of  Downington 
(writer/photographer.  Angler,  GAME 
NEWS,  Grit,  etc.)  was  comfortable  in  a 
new  camper  shell  that  is  attached  to  his 
pickup  truck.  He  and  his  three  sons  use 
it  on  frequent  hunting  trips  to  the 
northcentral  counties.  Bemie  Fuller  of 
Edinboro  (fulltime  freelancer  and  TV 
producer)  and  Will  Johns  (information 
chief.  Fish  Commission)  both  sported 
tent  trailers.  These  easy-to-pull  camp- 
ers are  a good  compromise  between  the 
heavy  trailers  and  the  sleep-on-the- 
ground  tenters. 

Thad  Bukowski  (writer/photogra- 
pher, Outdoor  People,  Angler,  GAME 
NEWS,  etc.)  of  New  Castle  has  long 
been  a critic  of  the  hotel  meeting 
writers.  We  were  all  surprised  when 
Thad  opted  to  sleep  in  his  station 
wagon  instead  of  pitching  a tent  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

One  of  the  avowed  reasons  for  the 
camping  weekend  in  addition  to  the 
good  fellowship  was  the  bass  fishing  in 
Raystown  Lake.  It  turned  out  to  be 
pretty  much  a bust — they  just  weren’t 
hitting.  But  it  gave  us  all  a chance  to 
learn  more  about  this  new  Pennsyl- 
vania landmark.  Raystown  Lake  fea- 
tures four  fee-operated  campgrounds 
with  110  sites  for  tent  and  trailer  camp- 
ing. All  sites  are  assigned  on  a first- 
come  basis  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
at  $3  a night.  Marina  facilities,  beach 
and  a separate  boat  tie  up  are  available 
for  campers.  These  are  all  at  the  Seven 
Points  Area,  near  Hesston,  just  off 
Route  26. 

Several  campgrounds  have  been 


EFFICIENT  CAMP  KITCHEN  makes  meal 
preparation  easy  for  Jean  McMillan.  A few 
evenings’  work  building  such  a unit  makes 
for  years  of  easy  cooking  outdoors. 

developed  for  those  who  enjoy  more  re- 
mote camping  experiences.  These 
camps  are  free  on  a first-come  basis. 
One  is  Branch  Campground,  a drive-in 
camp  along  the  banks  of  the  Raystown 
Branch,  three  miles  below  the  dam.  It 
offers  opportunity  for  fishing,  swim- 
ming, boating  and  canoeing.  Comfort 
facilities  are  available  but  potable  water 
must  be  brought  in.  Another  is  Susque- 
hannock  Campground,  a drive-in  camp 
along  the  western  lakeshore  seven 
miles  above  the  dam,  two  miles  down- 
lake  of  Seven  Points.  Again,  comfort 
facilities  are  there  but  water  must  be 
brought  in. 

The  Corps  has  developed  three  boat- 
in  campgrounds.  Nancy’s  Campground 
is  along  the  western  lakeshore,  just 
uplake  of  James  Creek  Bay.  Comfort 
facilities  and  potable  water  are  there. 
Peninsula  Campground  is  along  the 
eastern  lakeshore  and  can  also  be 
reached  on  foot  from  Terrace  Mountain 
Trail.  Comfort  facilities  are  there  but 
water  must  be  brought  in.  Putts  Camp- 
ground is  located  along  the  eastern 
lakeshore  three  miles  below  Weavers 
Bridge,  two  miles  uplake  of  Peninsula 
Camp.  Water  and  facilities  are  avail- 
able. 

Hunting  for  deer,  turkey,  grouse. 
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NYLON  FLY  protects  eating  area  for  Dot 
Mills;  in  background,  the  Mills’  tent,  compact 
car  with  trailer  and  canoe. 

squirrel  and  rabbits  is  permitted  in  the 
Raystown  Reservation  except  within 
the  public-use  areas.  Campgrounds  are 
held  open  for  overnight  use  until  after 
the  hunting  season.  Seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  boat-in  campgrounds  would 
be  an  ideal  deer  hunting  base.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  GAME  NEWS  editor  Bob 
Bell  and  some  friends  did  hunt  this  way 
a few  seasons  back  (see  Ted  Them’s 
story,  "Raystown  Remembered,”  in  the 
December  1976  issue). 

But  back  to  our  weekend.  As  I men- 
tioned, the  fishing  wasn’t  great  so  the 
highlight  of  the  outing  was  Saturday 
night.  We  gathered  at  dusk  for  a giant 
campfire.  Ralph  Lloyd  brought  his 
guitar.  We  had  marshmallows,  stories, 
poems  and — the  hit  of  the  evening — 
some  super  pizza  sandwiches.  One  of 
the  kids  of  the  kids  brought  out  one  of 
those  cast  iron,  long-handled  sandwich 
grills.  The  bread  was  buttered  so  it 
wouldn’t  stick  to  the  grill.  Next  some 
Ragu  pizza  sauce  and  a slice  of  mozza- 
rella cheese  were  placed  between  the 
slices  and  the  grill  closed  (the  bread 
should  be  large  enough  so  the  sides  of 
the  grill  seal  the  bread  and  the  filling 
stays  in  between  the  slices).  Just  a few 
minutes  over  hot  coals  on  each  side 
produced  mouth-watering  snacks.  We 
cut  each  sandwich  into  four  pie-shaped 
wedges  and  they  cooled  faster.  (Since  I 
like  to  eat,  I had  to  mention  the  pizzas.) 


The  other  members  of  POWA  don’t 
know  that  I’m  writing  this,  nor  did  they 
have  the  foggiest  notion  I intended  to 
do  this  column  when  I was  asking  so 
many  questions  and  taking  pictures. 
After  all,  outdoor  writers  don  t rat  on 
each  other.  But  in  this  age  of  telling  it 
like  it  is,  I thought  that  readers  might 
like  to  know.  Fact  is,  I had  every  inten- 
tion of  spilling  the  beans  and  had  high 
hopes  that  the  writers  would  do  more 
than  a few  foolish  things  to  disprove 
their  outdoor  prowess.  Praise  be,  they 
didn’t — they  did  just  the  opposite.  In 
spite  of  Sisley’s  (oops,  I revealed  the 
secret)  declaration  about  roughing  it  at 
the  Holiday  Inn,  he  proved  to  be  a sea- 
soned camper.  So  did  the  rest  of  the 
group. 

There  was  only  one  joker  in  the  deck. 
Me!  I forgot  to  bring  an  air  mattress  and 
the  pebbles  at  our  tent  site  made  the 
first  night  less  than  comfortable.  Will 
Johns  to  the  rescue.  He  just  happened 
to  have  a couple  of  extra  air  mattresses 
in  his  truck.  The  second  night  was  pure 
heaven.  A small  matter,  perhaps,  but 
when  you  are  Les  Rountree,  and  a lot  of 
smart  alecs  are  waiting  for  you  to  goof 
up,  it’s  embarrassing.  Since  I regularly 
travel  with  enough  camping  equipment 
and  other  outdoor  paraphernalia  to 
restage  the  invasion  of  Normandy,  it’s  a 
comedown  to  be  caught  short. 

Personal  forgetfulness  aside,  I’m 
happy  to  report  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
POWA  was  up  to  the  Raystown  test  and 
the  readers,  listeners  and  viewers  of 
outdoor  Pennsylvania  are  in  good  hands 
with  their  assorted  reporters. 

Oh,  yes,  how  did  we  like  Raystown 
Lake?  The  consensus  was  that  it’s  ex- 
cellent! At  a time  in  history  when  it’s 
popular  to  rake  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
over  the  coals,  this  is  one  facility  where 
recreation  did  not  take  a back  seat  to 
other  considerations.  Flood  control 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  Raystown 
in  the  first  place,  but  well  planned  and 
cared-for  campgrounds,  a beautiful 
marina  and  good  fishing  (most  of  the 
time)  guarantee  that  this  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  soon  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  the  state. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 
Raystown  Lake,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
RD  1,  Hesston,  PA  16647. 
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a IE  OF  THE  biggest  drawbacks  to 
the  development  and  popularity  of 
archery  has  long  been  its  lack  of  visi- 
bility. Although  a couple  good  televi- 
sion cameramen  and  a knowledgeable 
commentator  could  make  target 
archery  a spectator  sport,  no  one  to  my 
knowledge  has  come  up  with  such  a 
program. 

But,  then,  public  relations  has  always 
been  a weakness  in  this  sport  that  is 
among  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  this  growth  has 
been  occasioned  by  interest  in  archery 
as  a hunting  sport,  a tough  activity 
that’s  impractical  to  follow  with  a mov- 
ing picture  camera,  but  certainly  one 
which  deserves  better  than  it  gets. 

Perhaps  this  might  change  as  the 
result  of  a new  archery  game  which  is 
growing  in  popularity  across  the 
country.  First  publicly  presented  in  the 
1974  tournament  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
SACO  drew  considerable  attention  as  a 
feature  of  the  International  Indoor 
Championships  (formerly  the  Desert 
Inn  Archery  Classic).  It  was  introduced 
as  the  Las  Vegas  Speed  Round. 

Prior  to  association  with  the  new 
archery  game,  my  only  experience  with 


speed  shooting  was  at  the  annual  shoot 
of  Berwick  Archery  Club  and  Council 
Cup  Muzzleloader  Assoc.  In  that  one, 
both  archers  and  muzzleloaders  are 
given  two  minutes  to  get  off  as  many 
shots  as  they  can.  It  makes  for  some 
interesting  competition  and  fun  for 
spectators.  However,  it  isn  t always 
possible  to  get  muzzleloaders  and 
archers  together. 

SACO  (pronounced  saw-ko),  is  a 
development  of  Saunders  Archery  Co., 
better  known  in  the  past  for  archery 
target  butts.  Although  it  introduces  the 
need  for  certain  modifications  in  tackle 
and  specialized  equipment  is  necessary 
for  the  game,  it  offers  many  possibilities 
for  future  fun  in  archery.  And  it  has 
definite  appeal  as  a spectator  event, 
since  every  arrow  is  obviously  a hit  or  a 
miss. 

The  system  is  built  on  a frame  which 
offers  six  twin  targets  in  vertical  align- 
ment. However,  more  than  six  of  the 
targets  are  visible  at  one  time,  for  they 
operate  on  sort  of  a horizontal  pen- 
dulum arrangement.  The  archer  must 
hit  one  of  the  small  targets  on  one  side 
of  the  narrow  pedestal  upon  which  they 
are  mounted  to  make  the  companion 
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target  visible  on  the  opposite  side. 
Consequently,  although  there  are 
actually  12  targets,  only  six  are  visible 
at  once.  Half  of the  targets  are  blue,  the 
other  half  orange. 

The  targets  are  small,  5 Y2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  official  range  is  15 
yards.  An  end  consists  of  as  many  ar- 
rows as  the  individual  archer  can 
release  in  50  seconds. 

Archers  start  shooting  on  signal. 
When  a hit  is  scored,  the  target  disap- 
pears from  that  side  and  the  companion 
target  pops  into  position  on  the  op- 
posite side.  When  50  seconds  are  up, 
announced  by  signal,  the  player  with 
the  fewer  number  of  targets  visible  on 
his  side  is  winner  of  the  end.  Winner  of 
the  best  out  of  three  such  ends  ad- 
vances in  official  competition.  Through 
a series  of  eliminations,  the  final  winner 
is  declared. 

32  Finals  Qualifiers 

On  a national  basis,  in  a cooperative 
effort  between  Saunders  and  Archery 
Lane  Operators  Assoc.,  a series  of  32 
speed  round  finals  qualifiers  is  es- 
tablished for  the  Las  Vegas  tourna- 
ment. A purse  of  $1,525  was  awarded  in 
the  1977  contest. 

In  stiff  competition,  winners  are 
frequently  determined  by  one  target 
point,  as  continued  hits  keep  batting 
the  targets  back  and  forth  into  the 
shooting  line  of  the  contestants.  One 
miss  can  be  fatal. 

This  is  one  in  which  the  ladies  have 
an  excellent  chance  to  win,  and  many 
do!  Strength  of  bow  has  little  bearing 
upon  the  outcome.  Rather,  it  is  timing 
and  accuracy  that  count  most  in  the 
nervewracking  competition. 

There  are  few  concessions  to  tackle. 
Those  having  bows  decorated  with 
assists  that  resemble  a television  aerial 
have  little  advantage  over  good  instinc- 
tive archers  who  shoot  bare  bows  utiliz- 
ing the  flat  arrow  rests  that  are 
frequently  original  equipment. 
Shoulder  quivers,  which  have  fallen 
into  disfavor,  are  reappearing  among 
SACO  shooters  who  find  them  faster 
than  some  of  the  more  modern  arrow 
receptacles.  Some  favor  four-fletch  ar- 
rows to  speed  nocking  time. 

Actually,  any  equipment  permitted 


in  National  Field  Archery,  National 
Archery,  and  Professional  Archery 
tournaments  is  permitted.  However, 
the  arrow  point  must  be  spherical  and 
at  least  7/ig"  in  diameter.  This  prevents 
damage  to  the  plastic  targets.  These 
screw-in  blunts  may  be  purchased  for 
use  on  personal  arrows.  Some  archers 
shoot  bare  fingers  or  light  gloves  to 
reduce  loss  of  nocking  time,  for  next  to 
accuracy,  speed  is  everything. 

In  official  scoring,  a three-second 
warning  (gong,  bell,  etc.)  is  given 
before  the  final  50-second  whistle.  Ar- 
rows released  after  the  whistle  are  not 
scored.  If  the  machine  malfunctions 
during  an  end  (a  rare  occurrence),  that 
end  is  not  counted.  If  there  is  a 
malfunction  in  personal  equipment, 
such  as  a broken  string,  bow,  arrow 
rest,  or  whatever,  the  end  does  not 
count.  The  contestant  then  has  three 
minutes  to  make  repairs  or  to  string  a 
backup  bow. 

In  qualifying  rounds,  a contestant  is 
permitted  to  shooL  two  50-second 
practice  ends  on  the  machine.  All  six 
blue  targets  are  exposed  for  the 
practice,  and  orange  targets  are  shot 
only  if  the  archer  is  able  to  hit  all  blue 
targets  before  the  time  is  up. 

Among  the  Pennsylvania  indoor 
archery  ranges  now  utilizing  SACO  is 
The  Hadley  Store,  in  Hadley,  and 
Dave  Staples,  at  Easton.  Aside  from 
many  other  locations  across  the 
country,  the  game  is  installed  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Australia  and 
Japan.  The  considerable  cost  of  the 
basic  unit  ($500)  makes  it  a substantial 
investment  for  the  average  lane  opera- 
tor, but  it  appears  that  both  the  novelty 
and  entertainment  value  of  the  game 
will  make  it  increasingly  popular. 

At  the  national  tournament  in  Clem- 
son,  S.  C.,  in  July,  a purse  of  $2,000 
was  provided  for  the  Speed  Round. 
Jerry  Preston  was  top  scorer  for  the 
event. 
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My  sole  experience  with  the  Speed 
Round  was  at  The  World  Arenery 
Center,  Marshalls  Creek,  in  June. 
Since  my  arrows  were  not  adaptable  to 
the  setup,  others  and  I utilized  fiber- 
glass arrows  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  fact  that  they  didn’t  fit  my  bow  af- 
forded at  least  an  excuse  for  a somewhat 
unprofessional  performance. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  discount- 
ing the  fun  and  excitement  that  goes 
with  the  game.  Any  hit  would  pop  the 
intended  target  out  of  sight  and  bring 
the  opposite  one  into  play.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  a light  to  medium 
weight  bow  is  best,  from  the  stand- 
points of  both  speed  and  durability. 

It  wasn’t  difficult  to  envision  the 
popularity  of  such  a game,  even  at 
private  archery  clubs.  Quite  a number 
took  part  in  unofficial  rounds  shot 
throughout  one  evening. 

One  facet  of  the  game  which  is  com- 
pletely different  from  conventional 
archery  is  that  no  arrows  are  intended 
to  stick  in  anything.  Rather,  they 
bounce  off  the  targets,  the  protective 
covering  on  the  machine,  and  anything 
else  they  hit.  This  is  a bit  unsettling  at 
first,  but  it  does  make  for  healthy 
exercise  gathering  up  the  spent  arrows 
after  each  end.  On  rare  occasions  one  of 
the  arrows  will  bounce  back  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  machine  to  foul  up 
that  end  of  shooting. 

Handicap  System 

A system  of  handicap  shooting  has 
been  developed  by  at  least  one  lane 
operator  to  even  up  abilities  for  league 
shooting.  Archers  of  even  class,  for 
example,  two  class  A shooters,  follow 
the  regular  rules  with  three  targets  on  a 
side  to  start.  But  when  those  of  proven 
superior  ability  go  against  archers  of 
lesser  skill,  targets  are  increased  on  the 
side  of  the  better  shooter  before  the 
game  begins.  An  A shooter  starting 
against  a D shooter  has  all  six  targets 
against  him  at  the  beginning. 

We  have  been  dealing  here  with  the 
official  competition  round  as  es- 
tablished by  experience,  but  many 
variations  are  employed  by  archery 
lane  operators.  At  one  indoor  lane,  a 
night  is  set  aside  for  league  shooting  of 
the  Speed  Round.  Most  participants 


SPHERICAL  HEADS  used  in  speed  shooting 
(in  closeup,  top)  do  not  stick  in  target  or 
anything  else,  so  must  be  collected  after 
each  round. 

are  bow  hunters.  No  one  uses  a release 
aid.  Compound  bows  have  shown  no 
advantage  over  conventional  sticks. 
The  average  number  of  arrows  released 
during  a 50-second  end  is  nine. 

Because  of  physical  strain,  a rest 
break  is  called  at  the  end  of  the  second 
elimination  series.  To  keep  things  mov- 
ing, however,  those  already  eliminated 
frequently  challenge  others  out  of  the 
running  during  the  break. 

Few  winners  continue  to  remain  on 
top.  At  one  lane  a 13-year-old  boy  and  a 
young  woman  were  the  only  two  to 
repeat  as  winners  over  a considerable 
period.  Some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced early  with  bows  that  did  not 
have  enough  power  to  swing  the 
targets.  This  was  eliminated  by  provid- 
ing heavier  steel  blunts. 

Although  the  constant  pip  of  arrows 
into  a standard  target  elicits  little 
spectator  interest  until  scores  are 
posted,  the  Speed  Round  is  an  instant 
attention  getter.  Archers  who  stop  to 
look  are  soon  impatient  for  a chance  to 
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NO  MATTER  HOW  many  competitors  begin  a 
match,  in  the  end  it  ail  comes  down  to  a 
shoot-off.  This  one  is  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Archery  Classic. 

try  their  luck  and  skill.  Others  soon  find 
a fascination  in  just  watching  the  game. 

Advertised  as  a supplement  rather 
than  a challenge  to  conventional  arch- 
ery, SACO  appears  to  have  established 
a place  in  the  sport  limited  only  by  fi- 
nancial resources  of  those  interested. 

There  are  certain  positives  aside 
from  what  has  been  mentioned.  The 
Speed  Round  provides  an  event  in 
which  the  best  bare  bow  archer  can 
compete  with  the  best  target  archer 
around.  It  is  an  equalizer  that  offers 
those  who  simply  refuse  to  become  in- 
volved with  the  mechanical  refine- 
ments of  modern  target  archery  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  on  an  equal  basis. 

In  the  first  big  tournament  at  Las 
Vegas,  it  developed  into  a shootoff 
between  Earle  Bateman  of  Houston 


and  Jack  Holcomb,  Amarillo,  Texas. 
Bateman  was  shooting  a 45-pound 
Olympus  barebow  against  Holcomb’s 
33-pound  Bear  takedown  with  a Killian 
Check-It  sight.  In  the  best  out  of  five 
ends,  Holcomb  took  the  first  two. 
Bateman  came  back  with  a 5-1  in  the 
third,  and  they  tied  the  fourth  3-3. 
Holcomb  eliminated  the  need  for 
another  shootoff  by  taking  the  last  end, 
5-1.  Possibly  the  heavier  bow  finally 
did  Bateman  in. 

The  other  positive,  previously 
alluded  to,  is  that  visibility  of  the  game 
at  15  yards  makes  it  definitely  a specta- 
tor sport.  And  rules  are  so  uncompli- 
cated that  even  the  uninitiated  can 
quickly  understand  the  game.  The 
colorful  blue  and  orange  targets,  pop- 
ping on  and  off  the  scene,  add  anima- 
tion that  gives  to  archery  an  op- 
portunity for  spectator  involvement 
never  before  experienced. 

Once  they  understand  the  game,  all 
watchers  become  interested  in  the  out- 
come. When  the  final  whistle  sounds  to 
conclude  the  end,  there  is  no  question 
about  who  the  winner  is,  or  if  it  is  a tie. 
The  orange  and  blue  targets  tell  the  tale 
immediately. 

Where  time  is  a factor  and  two  fi- 
nalists are  apt  to  tie  up  the  entire 
archery  lanes  through  ties,  a sudden 
death  shootoff  is  established  when 
either  archer  obtains  a 5-1  end. 

Granted,  this  is  but  a game  that  has  a 
somewhat  nebulous  association  with 
formal  target  archery  and  bow  hunting. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a fun  thing  that  calls 
upon  skill,  coordination  and  timing. 
Further,  it  is  a natural  for  television 
where  color,  animation,  and  instant  ex- 
citement can  be  conveyed  to  a public 
that  has  little  other  visible  evidence 
that  archery  exists. 

Additional  information  on  the  Speed 
Round  is  available  from  Saunders  Arch- 
ery Co.,  P.  O.  Box  476,  Columbus, 
Neb.  68061. 


Taxidermy  Review  is  a bimonthly  magazine  edited  by  Joe  Kish.  It  carries  how-to 
articles,  product  evaluations,  full  color  reference  photos  and  measurements,  edi- 
torials, ads,  etc.  Announced  goal  is  “encouraging  the  industry  to  move  toward  the 
goals  of  national  standards  and  professional  practice.”  Subscription,  $9  per  year, 
3 years  for  $25.  765  Columbine  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80206. 
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Thoughts  on  Whitetail 

Cartridges 

Bv  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  RAIN  FELL  at  a steady  pace  as 
I worked  my  way  up  a steep  em- 
bankment. Above  me  was  a small  patch 
of  black  oak  that  could  be  an  ideal  spot 
for  a wary  buck  to  hide  in.  If  nothing 
showed,  on  the  other  side  was  a wide, 
rolling  expanse  of  spoil  piles  covered 
with  shoulder-high  pines.  There  was 
still  hope,  even  though  the  day  was 
nearly  over  and  all  I had  to  show  for  a 
full  day’s  hunt  was  a drenched  body 
along  with  a water-logged  rifle. 

As  I neared  the  top,  I grabbed  a thick 
limb  that  stuck  over  the  edge  and  gave 
a powerful  heave  to  lift  my  weary  frame 
over  the  top.  The  limb  snapped  with 
the  sharp  crack  of  a varmint  rifle,  and  I 
landed  hard  on  my  stomach  and  skid- 
ded down  the  steep  slope  much  like  a 
bobsled.  No  physical  damage  was  done, 
but  I could  see  my  scope  was  clogged 
with  leaves  and  debris.  Disgusted  with 
the  turn  of  events,  I clumped  over  the 
top,  not  caring  how  much  noise  I made. 

Halfway  through  the  patch  of  oak,  I 
stopped  for  a breather  and  to  clean  my 
scope.  My  plan  now  was  to  get  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods  and  watch  the  spoil 
piles  on  the  abandoned  stripmine.  By 
the  time  I reached  my  destination,  only 
a half  hour  of  hunting  time  was  left,  and 
to  further  complicate  things,  the  rain 
had  been  intensified  by  gusts  of  heavy 
wind.  To  add  to  my  woes,  a car  was 
parked  300  yards  out  on  a bulldozer 
trail,  and  a hunter  was  standing  on  a 
high  rock  looking  toward  me. 

Nothing  was  going  right,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  hunter  kept  swing- 
ing his  arms  like  he  wanted  to  fly.  Ap- 
parently, he  felt  as  I did  that  there 
wasn’t  a deer  within  a mile,  but  that 
was  dead  wrong.  Off  to  the  hunter’s  left 
and  roughly  200  yards  back  of  him,  a 
white  rack  showed  plainly  on  a deer 
standing  on  top  of  a high  spoil  pile.  It 
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HARRY  MONTGOMERY’S  favorite  long- 
range  deer  shooter  is  his  M700  Remington 
300  Win.  Magnum  with  3-9x  Leupold 
scope — a hard  outfit  to  beat. 

was  a good  500  yards  from  me,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  angle  between  me 
and  the  hunter  to  make  it  safe  to  shoot. 

I was  using  a custom  25-06  Niedner 
Improved  built  on  a Mauser  action  and 
zeroed  with  one  of  my  favorite  long- 
range  varmint  loads,  61  grains  of  4831 
behind  a 100-gr.  Speer  bullet.  In  part,  I 
had  derived  this  load  from  Speer’s  1960 
Wildcat  Cartridge  Reloading  Manual, 
which  called  for  a max  load  in  the 
Niedner  (forerunner  of  the  Remington 
25-06)  of  60  grains  of  4831.  With  the 
blown-out  case,  the  extra  grain  was  no 
problem.  Velocity  was  close  to  3300 
fps,  and  I normally  could  keep  the  first 
three  shots  in  1!4"  at  100  yards,  which 
is  good  for  any  hunting  rifle. 

I dropped  into  a sitting  position  be- 
hind a fow  stump  and  studied  the  buck 
through  the  Weaver.  Several  times,  I 
moved  towards  the  trigger,  but  my  bet- 
ter judgment  forced  me  to  stop.  I didn  t 
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BOB  MYERS,  15,  of  Sweet  Valley,  took  this 
nice  Pike  County  buck  with  a M70 
Winchester  270,  for  decades  a top  choice  of 
many  experienced  whitetail  hunters. 

have  any  doubts  about  hitting  the  buck, 
but  I had  plenty  of  reservations  about 
being  able  to  make  a fatal  shot.  At  best, 
there  was  less  than  an  hour  of  daylight 
left,  and  with  no  snow  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  track.  There  was  just  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  not  do  any- 
thing. 

My  efforts  to  yell  to  the  other  hunter 
proved  useless  as  he  kept  right  on 
swinging  his  arms  like  it  was  below 
zero.  I felt  let  down  when  the  buck  am- 
bled out  of  sight,  but  somewhat 
relieved,  too.  For  years,  I have  been 
dedicated  to  long-range  varmint  shoot- 
ing, and  I’ve  always  felt  I could  be  just 
as  precise  in  deer  season.  This  chance 
was  the  kind  I had  always  hoped  for, 
but  the  conditions  weren’t  acceptable 
and  I was  experienced  enough  to  know 
when  not  to  shoot.  There  is  a humane 
side  to  hunting,  after  all. 

Since  that  evening,  I have  been 
asked  if  I would  have  shot  had  I been 
using  a larger  caliber  such  as  the  30-06 
or  one  of  the  Magnums.  My  answer  has 
always  been  in  the  affirmative,  and 
after  range  testing  Remington’s  new 


8mm  Magnum,  I’m  positive  I would 
have  tried  the  new  Magnum  if  the  op- 
portunity were  duplicated  and  it  had 
the  same  400-yard  zero  the  25-06 
Niedner  had.  My  Oehler  Chronotach 
showed  the  185-gr.  8mm  Magnum  fac- 
tory load  to  have  an  instrumental  ve- 
locity at  15  feet  of  3025  fps.  That  is 
plenty  of  speed,  and  the  185-gr.  slug 
would  be  more  than  a match  for  the  ele- 
ments. 

To  get  more  involved  in  this,  I’ll  have 
to  touch  some  on  external  ballistics. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  a real  difference 
between  a 100-gr.  ball  and  one  that  tips 
the  scales  at  185  gr.  The  100-gr.  257 
slug  had  a muzzle  velocity  of  3300  fps 
and  2418  foot  pounds  of  energy.  This 
drops  to  a low  of  1036  foot  pounds  at 
500  yards  as  the  velocity  peels  down  to 
2160  fps.  That’s  not  baa,  but  it  can’t 
compare  with  the  185-gr.  323  slug  that 
leaves  the  muzzle  at  3025  fps  hammer- 
ing out  a solid  3760  foot  pounds  of  hit- 
ting power.  At  500  yards,  the  big  slug  is 
still  moving  along  at  2075,  generating 
1769  foot  pounds  of  punch.  That’s  little 
more  than  a 100-gr.  243  spitzer  will  of- 
fer at  100  yards  after  exiting  from  the 
muzzle  at  3000  fps. 

This  creates  somewhat  of  a paradox. 
Those  interested  solely  in  speed  will 
see  the  25-caliber  bullet  is  traveling  275 
fps  faster  at  the  beginning,  but  only  85 
fps  faster  at  500  yards.  Velocity  drop  for 
the  100-gr.  slug  is  1140  fps  and  950  fps 
for  the  185-gr.  bullet.  The  gain  in 
speed— or  perhaps  I should  say  the 
retention  of  speed — with  the  heavier 
slug  is  due  to  its  higher  ballistic  coeffi- 
cient that  allows  it  to  overcome  air 
resistance  or  drag  deceleration  better. 

In  the  energy  column,  the  185-gr. 
job  had  a 1342  foot  pound  advantage  at 
the  muzzle  and  maintained  a 733  ad- 
vantage at  500  yards.  That’s  as  much 
hitting  power  as  a 63-gr.  224  pill 
produces  at  100  yards  when  it  is  still 
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hitting  close  to  2700  fps.  This  should 
prove  conclusively  that  speed  is  not  the 
sole  answer.  Lighter  bullets  may  have 
higher  muzzle  velocities,  but  they  are 
also  bigger  victims  of  drag  deceleration. 

Now  don’t  think  for  a minute  that  Of 
Lewis  computed  all  this  with  a stick  in  a 
cleared  off  spot  in  the  leaves.  Not  for  a 
minute.  When  I was  offered  that  long- 
range  chance,  the  8mm  Magnum 
wasn’t  even  on  the  drawing  board  and 
the  thoughts  of  wanting  a larger  car- 
tridge never  entered  my  mind.  I knew 
enough  about  external  ballistics  to 
decide  against  a freak  luck  shot.  I 
wanted  to  shoot  as  bad  as  any  other 
hunter,  but  I realized  my  outfit  was  not 
a 500-yard  big  game  killer,  and  that  the 
25-06  cartridge  didn’t  have  the  moxie  to 
do  the  job.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

8mm  Mag  for  Big  Stuff 

I’m  not  trying  to  downgrade  the  now 
standarized  Remington  25-06,  nor  am  I 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  brand  new 
Remington  8mm  Magnum.  The  25-06 
is  a fine  selection  for  whitetail  deer,  and 
I can’t  honestly  advocate  the  8mm  Mag 
as  an  ideal  cartridge  for  medium-size 
big  game.  My  tests  with  the  8mm 
Magnum  so  far  have  proved  it  is  pri- 
marily for  elk,  moose  and  the  big  bears. 
Recoil  is  heavy,  going  well  above  Rem- 
ington’s 7mm  Magnum  and  the  300 
Winchester  Magnum — probably  about 
like  the  338  Winchester  Magnum. 

The  controversy  about  deer  car- 
tridges has  been  boiling  for  a long  time, 
and  articles  by  gunwriters  five  decades 
back  indicate  there  were  mixed  emo- 
tions then.  I’m  not  one  who  believes 
that  what  is  best  for  me  should  be  best 
for  all  hunters.  That’s  ridiculous.  As 
long  as  I sit  behind  a typewriter  writing 
about  guns,  I do  intend  to  stick  with  my 
belief  that  mental  attitudes  should  have 
a lot  to  do  with  the  cartridge  or  type  of 
action  chosen.  When  we  disregard  our 
psychological  needs,  it’s  a step  back- 
ward, and  the  chances  for  a happy 
future  with  the  new  outfit  will  be  slim. 

I marvel  at  the  power  of  the  new 
8mm  Magnum  and  the  mighty 
Weatherbys  that  have  brought  success 
to  hunters  around  the  world.  I’ve  fired 
all  the  Magnums,  including  the  378 
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Weatherby  with  115  grains  of  4831  be- 
hind a 270  Homady  spire  point,  where 
the  velocity  was  a whopping  3101  fps. 
But  by  the  time  I had  fired  a mere  20 
rounds,  I was  beat.  The  deer  rifle 
should  be  one  that  is  reasonably 
pleasant  to  shoot.  My  own  philosophy 
tells  me  to  shy  away  from  the  shoulder 
breakers,  and  I pay  little  attention  to 
the  crowd  or  the  camp  lawyers.  My 
deer  rifle  is  for  shooting,  not  to  conduct 
an  endurance  test  with. 

Perhaps  a short  rundown  of  some  of 
the  cartridges  available  might  help 
clear  the  air,  and  I will  plunge  im- 
mediately into  deep  water  by  saying  all 
224-caliber  cartridges  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  deer  woods.  The  power  and 
speed  these  tiny  bullets  generate  in  the 
varmint  realm  are  misleading.  Almost 
any  bullet  below  100  gr.  is  too  fragile 
for  big  game  hunting.  They  aren’t 
tough  enough  to  penetrate  tough 
muscle  and  heavy  bones.  On  wood- 
chucks, foxes,  ground  squirrels  and 
jackrabbits,  the  220  Swift  and  its 
cousins  do  wonders,  and  right  there  is 
where  it  should  end. 

The  6mm  bullet,  be  it  in  the  243 
Winchester,  240  Weatherby  Magnum 
or  the  Remington  6mm,  is  reputed  to 
be  the  wonder  bullet  of  today.  That’s 
pure  hokum.  Truthfully,  I’m  not  sold 

ACCORDING  TO  DON,  Helen  Lewis’s 
bewildered  expression  is  a result  of  a miss 
with  her  M77  Ruger  284.  Such  a result  is 
hard  to  understand,  but  we  all  know  the 
feeling. 


on  the  6mm  bullet  as  a big  game  killer. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  any  of  the 
cartridges;  each  possesses  sufficient 
powder  capacity  for  whitetail  deer 
hunting.  But  the  bullet  makes  the  6mm 
cartridge  weak.  All  the  6mms  are 
popular,  and  will  be  found  by  the 
hundreds  in  the  deer  woods,  but  that 
alone  isn’t  proof  the  cartridge  is  ade- 
quate. Since  the  6mm  is  here  to  stay,  I 
can  only  suggest  using  bullets  such  as 
the  110-gr.  Barnes,  105-gr.  Speer,  or 
the  100-gr.  Nosier  partition  slug. 

I’ve  touched  somewhat  on  the  257 
caliber,  but  the  old  Savage  250-3000 
deserves  a moment  of  attention. 
Designed  in  1915  by  Charles  Newton  of 
Newton  rifle  fame,  the  250  was  to  carry 
a 100-gr.  bullet  at  about  2800  fps.  But 
Savage  wanted  to  hit  a velocity  of  3000 
fps,  and  the  250  was  introduced  with  an 
87-gr.  bullet  to  make  that  velocity 
possible — hence  the  name  250-3000.  I 
have  suggested  the  250-3000  many 
times  for  young  hunters  and  for  women 
who  are  a bit  recoil  shy.  The  best 
whitetail  bullet  in  any  257  cartridge  has 
to  be  the  120-gr.  spitzer. 


I won’t  go  into  detail  with  the  6.5mm 
bullet  except  to  say  a good  many  ex- 
military rifles  of  this  caliber  are  being 
used.  Since  the  fading  of  Winchester’s 
264  Magnum,  the  6.5mm  isn  t getting 
much  attention.  Hopefully,  the  264  will 
get  a second  chance;  it  sure  deserves  it. 

The  old  270  Winchester  has  been 
around  since  the  mid  1920s.  It  came 
out  in  Winchester  s Model  54,  and 
caused  a lot  of  commotion  among  the 
shooting  fraternity  of  that  area.  It  had 
plenty  of  opposition  at  the  start,  but 
there  s no  denying  the  270  has  an  im- 
pressive record.  Not  trying  to  take 
anything  away  from  the  270,  it’s  noth- 
ing more  than  a 30-06  necked  down  to 
accept  the  277  diameter  bullet,  but  its 
appearance  was  heralded  with  the  same 
splash  and  splendor  as  was  the 
advent  of  the  Remington  222  in  1950. 

Optimum  Weight 

The  270  will  digest  a variety  of  bullet 
weights  from  the  100-gr.  varmint  slug 
to  the  “too  heavy”  170-gr.  Optimum 
performance  for  the  deer  hunter  will  be 
found  with  either  the  130-  or  150-gr. 
slugs  as  there  is  little  difference  in  ve- 
locity readings  between  the  two.  I’m 
from  the  old  school  who  thinks  of  the 
270  Winchester  being  mated  only  with 
a 130-gr.  bullet,  but  there’s  no  getting 
around  the  fact  the  150-gr.  slug  has 
more  power  and  deeper  penetration. 

The  284  caliber  is  still  trying  to  get  a 
foot  in  the  door.  Few  hunters  realize 
the  potential  of  the  284  bullet,  and  it 
appears  only  the  Remington  7mm 
Magnum  has  caught  the  hunter’s  eye. 
The  old  7x57  (7mm  Mauser)  that  saw 
the  light  of  day  as  a Spanish  military 
cartridge  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
is  a terrific  cartridge  for  either  whitetail 
deer  or  black  bear.  The  7x57  has  been 
widely  used  around  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States.  For  one 
thing,  it’s  not  that  far  off  a 270 
Winchester,  and  it  will  do  a whale  of  a 
job  with  140-  to  175-gr.  bullets. 

The  7mm  Mauser  isn’t  the  only 
superb  284  cartridge.  Both  the  Rem- 
ington 280  and  Winchester  284  will 
meet  the  demands  of  any  deer  hunter, 
and,  as  far  as  a combination  cartridge 
goes,  the  284  Winchester  fills  that  bill 


DARREL  LEWIS  with  his  first  big  game  rifle, 
a M88  Winchester  243,  and  his  first  buck. 
Accurate,  fast-handling  outfit  is  ideal  for 
most  deer  hunting. 
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better  than  the  6mm’s  or  the  25-06. 
Both  cartridges  went  down  the  drain, 
probably  due  to  low  sales  and  the 
impact  the  7mm  Magnum  made  since 
its  introduction. 

I made  my  feelings  clear  in  the 
March  1977  issue  of  GAME  NEWS 
about  the  Remington  7mm  Magnum. 
This  super  cartridge  will  be  around  for 
decades  to  come.  It  s one  Magnum  that 
isn’t  heavy  on  the  recoil  side.  I often 
shoot  my  Ruger  No.  1 a dozen  or  more 
times  just  to  warm  up  for  chuck  shoot- 
ing, and  I must  emphasize  that  I don’t 
see  the  7mm  Mag  as  a varmint  car- 
tridge. It’s  too  powerful,  and  the 
heavier  slugs  are  prone  to  ricochets. 

The  308  caliber  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  two  renowned  favorites,  the  30-30 
and  the  30-06.  Both  have  had  millions 
of  followers  for  decades  and  there’s  no 
indication  that  either’s  popularity  will 
decline  soon.  Another  308  favorite  is 
the  Savage  300  which  also  dates  back 
prior  to  World  War  I.  These  three  car- 
tridges have  had  little  competition,  and 
the  only  challenge  of  late  came  about 
with  the  advent  of  the  308  Winchester. 
Proponents  of  the  short  308  im- 
mediately claimed  it  would  equal  the 
old  30-06,  but  that’s  just  whistling  past 
the  graveyard.  The  308  has  a smaller 
case  and  can’t  generate  the  same 
amount  of  power  and  speed  that  made 
the  30-06  the  granddaddy  of  many 
modern  cartridges. 

Bullet  Is  The  Demon 

To  come  to  grips  with  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  the  bullet  is  the  demon,  not  the 
cartridge.  The  6mm’s  are  a fine 
example  of  what  I mean.  The  cartridge 
case  is  a mere  container,  and  if  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  size  will  send  a pro- 
jectile on  its  way  if  it  is  adequate  to  do 
the  job.  The  6mm’s  shoot  a lot  faster 
than  the  30-06,  but  the  6mm’s  lighter 
bullet  weight  and  construction  prevent 
it  from  getting  in  deep  and  producing 
internal  shock. 

Bullet  construction  has  been  getting 
more  attention  lately,  and  maybe  now 
that  Speer  has  come  up  with  their 
Grand  Slam  bullet  (at  the  present  made 
only  for  the  270,  284,  and  308)  the  day 
might  come  when  even  the  6mm’s  will 


OF  COURSE,  some  hunters  prefer  doing 
things  the  hard  way — with  a muzzleloader. 
Here  is  Jim  Colt,  17,  of  Mars,  Pa.,  with  his 
Clarion  Co.  6-point,  taken  with  an  outfit  Jim 
built  from  a kit. 

have  bullets  capable  of  putting  a deer 
down  for  keeps  from  any  angle. 

The  new  Speer  entry  features  a dou- 
ble core  with  a tougher  5%  antimony 
rear  portion,  and  a hot  poured  core  in 
front  to  promote  uniform  expansion. 
The  rear  hardened  core  will  prevent  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  optimum  diameter 
and  is  held  in  place  by  a tiny  internal 
“heel”  fold.  The  long  tapering  nose 
(ogive)  of  the  jacket  is  deliberately 
weakened  by  ten  longitudinal  flutes 
which  help  it  fold  back  uniformly  on 
impact.  The  long  radius  on  the  8- 
caliber  ogive  gives  a good  ballistic  coef- 
ficient. Speer  also  claims  the  small  flat 
tip  on  the  new  bullet  eliminates  nose 
damage  by  recoil  in  the  rifle  magazine. 

My  failure  to  discuss  cartridges  such 
as  the  8mm  Mauser,  32  Winchester 
Special  and  the  35  Remington  is  simply 
due  to  the  lack  of  space.  They  are  all 
ood  deer  cartridges  under  certain  con- 
itions.  I think  it  should  be  obvious 
that  any  of  the  conventional  big  game 
cartridges  will  do  the  job,  and  most  of 
the  hot  controversy  about  them  has 
been  based  on  pure  personal  preju- 
dices— and  that’s  the  truth. 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


Damage  caused  by  bears  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  seems  to  be  declining 
somewhat,  due  to  a tough  campaign  of 
cleanup  and  public  education.  As  of  Sep- 
tember, the  number  of  bear  damage  in- 
cidents was  less  than  a third  of  1975’s 
total;  cost  of  damages  was  less  than  a fifth 
of  the  1975  value.  But  the  bruins  have  im- 
pressed everyone  with  amazing  clever- 
ness in  outwitting  carefully  designed 
“bear-proofing.” 


It  may  not  exactly  be  the  Dust  Bowl  of 
the  ’30s,  but  conditions  in  the  Great 
Plains  are  poor.  Reported  damage  by 
wind  erosion  increased  by  30  percent 
over  the  same  period  a year  ago.  Most 
damage  was  to  croplands,  with  the 
reatest  erosional  loss  in  the  Southern 
lains  states. 


More  good  news  on  the  Puffin  Front: 
Regular  readers  of  ITW  will  recall  progress 
reports  of  Stephen  Kress’s  attempts  to  re- 
establish puffins  on  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  This  year,  several  birds  released 
there  previously  were  decoyed  in  and 
spent  some  time  on  the  island.  They  didn’t 
stay,  but  may  come  back  to  breed;  this 
probably  won’t  occur  until  they’re  five 
years  old. 


The  Owens  Valley  in  California  now 
holds  582  rare  tule  elk, — 92  more  than  the 
maximum  called  for  in  the  interagency 
management  plan.  A recent  bill  en- 
couraged by  certain  groups  prohibits  sport 
hunting  until  the  population  reaches  2,000. 
So  the  elk  must  be  either  transferred  (and 
most  suitable  habitat  is  already  filled,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute) or  shot  by  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment personnel. 


Bobcats  are  apparently  declining  in 
many  states,  according  to  a recent  survey 
of  state  wildlife  agencies  initiated  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  greatly  increased  value  of 
bobcat  furs  recently.  Classification  of  the 
animal  as  game,  non-game,  furbearer, 
endangered,  etc.,  varies  from  state  to 
state.  (In  Pennsylvania,  the  bobcat  is 
classified  as  game,  with  no  open  season.) 
Most  states  think  their  bobcat  populations 
are  in  some  trouble,  though  few  felt  they 
knew  enough  about  population  size. 


A new  light  bulb  has  been  developed 
which  uses  up  to  60  percent  less  elec- 
tricity than  conventional  bulbs.  A thin 
film  of  silver  between  layers  of  titanium 
dioxide  coats  the  inside  of  the  bulb,  to 
allow  light  out  but  keep  heat  in.  The 
bulb  will  probably  not  be  marketed  until 
early  1979. 

Not  lacking  creativity,  some  scientists 
are  now  looking  at  giant  kelp  farms  in  the 
ocean  to  provide  methane  for  future 
energy.  A test  project  in  California  will 
grow  the  shallow-water  plant  on  sub- 
merged floats  at  sea  (feeding  them  by 
pumping  nutrient-rich  water  from  below, 
which  might  disturb  the  local  ecosystem). 
Kelp  will  be  harvested  several  times 
yearly;  bacterial  decomposition  will 
produce  the  methane. 


Minnesota’s  first  lake  restoration 
project  to  be  funded  by  their  new  $3  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  stamp  has  been  dedi- 
cated. Stamp  money  will  pay  for  a dam 
to  restore  the  lake  which  was  partially 
drained  for  farmland  10  years  ago.  Now 
Wisconsin  is  considering  a $3  water- 
fowl  stamp  to  supplement  the  $5 
federal  stamp. 


An  apparently  minor  change  in  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  may  help  in  a 
major  way.  The  change,  recommended  by 
wildlife  organizations,  would  eliminate  a 
requirement  that  state  wildlife  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  federal  government  in 
endangered  species  protection  have  au- 
thority over  all  wildlife  in  the  state,  includ- 
ing insects  and  other  invertebrates.  Since 
this  is  not  the  case  in  many  states  (such  as 
Pennsylvania),  these  states  are  limited  in 
their  endangered  species  protection  ef- 
forts. 
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